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—and isn’t it clear! 


It’s so easy to keep mirrors sparkling like 
jewels with Bon Ami. 


Just cover the glass with a thin lather of 
Bon Ami. It dries in a jiffy. Then wipe off 
with a soft, dry cloth. And the fly-specks 


and dust will vanish like magic, leaving the 
mirror clear as crystal. 


Bon Ami lightens house-cleaning. It is fine 
for cleaning and polishing windows, nickel, 
brass, enamels, linoleums and tiles. 


Made in both cake 


and powder form. 
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of foreign-born residents who were among us yet not 
of us, and much has been said about Americanizing 
the foreigner who comes to better his condition and 
who is welcomed for the work that is in him. , 

We have not only talked about the problem, but 
we have acted along various lines that were designed 
to teach this alien resident not only our language, 
but wr of our government and our ideals, that he might come 
to understand what we mean by such terms as democracy, a free 
country and Americanism. 

But all such efforts and all such thinking seem to be limited to the 
men and boys as potential or prospective voters, and the idea has 
seemed to be to impart information about our system of government. 
We seem not to have thought much‘about the mother of this foreign- 
born family, of how she fares in this new country so far from her old 
home, and what she may think of this ‘‘ Amerika.” 

The husband and the older sons go to their work at the factory, 
and in the past they went to the saloon. In both places, and in going 
and coming, they had more or less opportunity to see and to hear those 
things which seemed at least to characterize the new home. The 
mother remains at home. She hears of more money, but she lives 
perhaps in worse quarters than she had in the little peasant village 
across the big water. She has lost her old associates and associations, 
and nothing has come to take their place; besides, it costs ‘‘very 
much”’ to live in ‘ Amerika.” 

Her children go to the public schools and learn a language she can 
barely understand and a slang that is incomprehensible. They use 
the mother tongue less and ultimately not at all. They shun and 
finally refuse to wear the clothing she has provided, and instead they 
insist upon much that she cannot fail to regard as extravagant and 
often as indecent, for the poor are much more prudish than are the 
well-to-do in what may be called the conventionalities of decency. 

And so it is that the tie which binds the mother to her brood is 
weakened and finally broken, when she learns that her own children 
have not only been educated away from the mother that bore them, 
but have come secretly, if not openly, to despise the language, the 
clothing, the customs and the very ancestry of what is to her still the 
motherland. ‘‘ Yes,” she mourns, ‘‘ Amerika is a gréat country and 
there is much money here; but between the factory and the school -it 
has taken my family away from me, and I am left alone.” 


HIS ‘is the situation 6f thousands of mothers who came here with 
high hopes, only to fig the end, as have many others, that more 
money is often gained at a heart-rending sacrifice. She came from a 
little peasant village where life was happy, even if:Simple, where the 


children grew up generation after generation ujfag@m¢the approved model, | 


and where people grew old gracefully and died contentedly. Here she 
is plunged into the midst of a gréat.city which she never really under- 
stands. Her men go to work and)tome home, dirty and perhaps 
excited, talking about things she does not know in a language which 
she barely understands and cannot use. 

It is the same with her children. They cotfiesfrom school full of 
things that are strange to her ears and mostly pasther comprehension. 
Even the little things that the youngsters treat as mere commonplaces 
seem new and strange and magnified.. She stays at home in body, but 
her mind, having nothing to feed upon, goes back more and more to 
where her heart is in the little me@timtaim Village where the family used 
to be happy at least together. .NG@waiiaS become a great scramble 
about things that seem to have desjomalizedthe family, and she won- 
ders whether the gain is enough topay for what she has sacrificed or 
to allay the anxiety that day by day grows greater. 

Perhaps it may not matter much-to our ‘“‘institutions”’ that these 
mothers are left stranded among us to eat their hearts out in lonely 
resentment while their children and husbands drift away, and then 
again it may matter much. When a little girl asks her teacher if 
she will please come home some day and show mamma how to set a 
table and make a bed American fashion, it means much. It is the 
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AMERICANIZING THE MOTHER 


pene HE dragnet of the draft brought to light thousands . 


mother’s reaching out after this ‘‘ Amerika” that after all seems so far 
away to her, yet so near and so natural to everybody else. 

One of our great educators was born into such a family. He early 
saw the light and followed it. The mother was a superior woman and 
felt what was coming. As the younger children came on, she resisted 
with all her power these influences that she saw were taking her family 


_ away and seeming to break it up after this new country fashion of 


scattering to the ends of the earth as rapidly as the brood is able to 
fly. She clung with especial frenzy to her only daughter, and when 
the proposition came that she should go to college, it was only the 
influence of the older son and the tact of a wise woman, who chanced 
to be on the spot at the right time, that prevented a tragedy. 

We may have noon talks and night schools for the men, and we 
may have the public school for the children, but what have we for the 
mother that will Americanize her and protect her from being left 
stranded in the backwash of a new civilization? It is not charity that 
she needs, nor uplift work; she is generally a superior character when 
measured by her own standards, for pioneers are superior people, and 
she is essentially a pioneer who has burned the bridges behind for the 
sake of the family fortunes. 

What have we that will Americanize this woman, keep her happy 
and prevent gloom and bitterness fron! settling upon her soul? The 
teacher could do it, except’that she is generally young, while this 
mother is mature and knows the world far better than does the young 
thing in high heels and low dress who is assiduously training her 
daughters in Americanism. If the teacher could be mature and wise 
and tactful, and if she had traveled in foreign lands even enough to 
know how it feels to be hungry and not know the name of bread, then 


she could help much; but in general she is herself ignorant about the 


matters that are troubling the foreign mother. 


ERE, now, is a general situation and one of our national prob- 

lems. This mother of a foreign family must not be left stranded 
after the factory and the school have finished their work of American- 
ization. Shall it be the school or the church or the social center, or 
shall it be big business that is to extend the helping hand, not in 
charity but in greeting, to this mother from a foreign land? It would 
be a bold prophet who should undertake to say how this service is to 
be rendered, for we seem to have no machinery equal to the job; but 
it requires neither prophet nor philosopher to see that the matter 
must not be indefinitely neglected if we desire to deal either justly or 
safely by those who have come to us to better their condition—and 
to influence ours. 

It is a good guess that the school is our best agency for what must 
needs be done, not by evening ‘‘classes,’’ because the mother must be 
at home in the evening, but by afternoon clubs or other gatherings at 
convenient hours. Something must be done. The day nursery is 
doing much for the younger mothers, who need it less, because they, 
too, go out into the world; but for the mother whose family is at work 
or in school some special provision is needed, and now that our edu- 
cational machinery is beginning to serve all the people, let it reach out 
and find these mothers who, though not dependent, are yet in need of 
service. 

The few French brides that have followed their soldier husbands 
are in much the same condition as is the mother of the immigrant fam- 
ily. They are very much alone, and no place is so lonely“as a great city 
when one does not know its language or its customs—a city full of 
people, any one of whom could say the word that needs to be said 
and do the thing that needs to be done, if only they knew and were 


- not so busy about their own affairs! 


Let us find ways of cultivating this element of our population that 
seems not to have been much in mind. So shall the foreign-born 
woman be Americanjzed; and she will thus help much both with the 
men and with the children. It is even thinkable that she may be the 
key to more of the situation than we have yet imagined; leastwise it 
is worth the trial. Let us have a ‘‘movement’’—we believe that is 
the correct word—not for uplifting, but for getting acquainted with 
this foreign-born mother. 
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use 
butter 


cake? 


Get Crisco from your grocer in this 
sanitary, dust-proof can. It is never 
sold in bulk. There is nothing else 
like it. Sizes, one pound net weight 
and larger. 


Can you answer these questions 
about cake making? 


What are the five principal ways of making 
cakes? Why should plenty of sugar be used 
in a cheap cake? What makes a cake crack? 
What kind of texture does sweet milk give to 
cake? What kind does buttermilk give? —The 
answers to all of these questions are given 
in “The Calendar of Dinners’”—a 231-page 
book that is a real mine of information for 
every cook and housewife. Gives you the 
correct methods for all kinds of cooking; gives 
615 appetizing recipes; gives a complete din- 
ner recipe for every day in the year. Cloth 
bound. Written by Marion Harris Neil. 
Send only 10 cents in stamps, and receive a 
copy, postpaid. Address Dept. D-9, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


It seems a useless expense, when you 


can just add a little salt (a teaspoonful 


for every cupful of Crisco) and make 
the most delicious, delicate, tender 
cakes, with the real butter taste, at half 
of butter cost. 


Cakes enriched with Crisco are a delight 
in every way. They are fine-grained, 
light and fluffy, and stay fresh and moist 
unusually long. White cakes, especially, 
are snowy marvels that are a real trib- 
ute to Crisco’s whiteness and purity. 


Crisco is always fresh, sweet, and uni- 


formly good, down to the last spoonful.’ 


It does not turn rancid—a fact you will 


appreciate if you have tried to make a. 


fine cake with cooking butter which 
was not strictly fresh. 


Use Crisco to make perfect pie-crust and biscuits, 
and for all your frying. Things will be extra good 
and wholesome, too, because Crisco is all vegetable. 
Try this modern cooking fat—better and more 
economical for every purpose. 
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EKEEPING AUTOMATI 


The Bride Was Promised “Many Servants” But They Were Not Visible 


N INVENTOR recently married a beautiful young 
woman just out of finishing school and proceeded to 
build a surprise home in a suburban location which 

was delightfully isolated. Everything was done according 
to his own plans and without consulting the bride, showing 
that he was quite old-fashioned in his concepts. Or perhaps 
he was not, but argued that a‘surprise home naturally had to 
be built without telling about or discussing its details. 

The bride knew that there was going to be a house. She 
had a few vague hints as to remarkable comforts and con- 
veniences that would be included in it. Sometimes she 
teased him for details, but not often, because, you know, it 
was the honeymoon stage and there were lots of parties and 
theaters and such like to distract attention. They, were 
living in a city hotel for the time being. 

One hint that the husband let fall especially impressed 
and intrigued the bride. This was the phrase: ‘We shall 
have many servants.” : 

_ The beautiful young bride really did not pay much atten- 
tion to this remark until, chancing to repeat it to some 
matrons, she noticed their reaction. 

One of them said: ‘Astonishing! If your wonderful hus- 
band has discovered a way to keep many or almost any 
servants, he has made the greatest invention of his career. 
All the housekeepers of the country will petition Congress 
a him another medal. Do you suppose he would 
e 

“I know!” interrupted another matron. “There must be 
a top floor de luxe entirely devoted to domestics and having 
every convenience, including sun parlor, swimming pool, 
sleeping porch, squash court and a small but neat moving- 
Picture theater, besides the usual bathrooms, an elevator and 
a garage with several cars exclusively for the help.” 

The bride thought that the top-floor layout must be the 
solution until she recalled an additional hint dropped by her 
husband to the effect that despite the presence of many 
servants the house would be quiet and chere would be real 

ome privacy. This might harmonize, she told herself, with 
a domestic staff composed of that self-effacing, almost invis- 
ible, practically noiseless tribe or species known as the 

nglish servant. But the inventor had a prejudice against 
unkies or pompous characters of any sort. 


Where Was the Kitchen? 


AN TER this process of reasoning by elimination, the bride 
came to the surmise that the many servants would be 
housed in the style of the Southern plantation, separately and 
apart from the mansion in little cottages. It was exciting 
to deduce thence the architecture of the house. Of course it 
ad to be a large and imposing colonial type, with tall white 
pillars. A “‘nifty”’ little logician did the bride regard herself 
or discovering or reconstructing the house by working 
Tontward and backward from the clew of “many servants.” 
aving her mind thus prepared to applaud its own judg- 
ment, it was a sad shock when she saw the house for the 
t time. it was not colonial at all, but a field-stone bun- 
galow that melted into its environment of miniature cliffs and 
“rest trees amid which a landscape artist had cunningly 
improved on nature. Green roof tiles matched forest leaves, 
walls the rocks and bowlders. The bride saw. it was 
autiful, though not colonial, and soon recovered from the 
be sok: It was really charming outside. What would 
side 
. Just as the happy couple had started on the grand tour 


nside, an automobile drove up with a business associate 


By John R. McMahon 


DECORATIONS BY RAY ROHN 


of the inventor demanding immediate conference upon a 
very urgent matter. The husband excused himself and stood 
in the roadway talking with his associate. Meanwhile the 
bride, who had promised to wait in the living room, could 
not resist taking one or two peeps round the house. Nobody 
can blame her for that, especially since the outdoor inter- 
view lasted over ten minutes. 

But when the inventor reappeared, his bride looked moist 
and queer, as if she had been half laughing and half crying. 
He asked what had happened. She confessed or told him 
some of it. 

He drew her on until she was quite wrought up and she 
exclaimed: ‘Of course it is a dear, beautiful little house. 
This living room is a gem; the dining room is very nice and 
so are the bedrooms. But, you poor darling, I never believed 
that inventors were absent-minded until—I mean you must 
have forgotten to put in a kitchen!” And she burst into a 
hysterical giggle. 


She Wasn’t an Engineer 


ne you see a kitchen, darling?” he asked. “It’s 
a shocking oversight if the contractor left that out.” 

“Well,” said the bride, ‘‘I saw a room that I thought was 
your laboratory. It was all white tile and glass and electric 
machines.”’ 

“That’sthe kitchen,” said the husband. “I’m glad the 
contractor did not leave it out, after all. It looks like a labo- 
ratory, as you say, and it is one for the preparation of food. 
It has about everything that makes for sanitation and effi- 
ciency. It is as far ahead of the old-fashioned kitchen as the 
airplane is ahead of the oxcart. I do not claim much credit 
for this, because I have mainly assembled machines and 
apparatus of the commercial variety. There are only a few 
little wrinkles of my own, combining or improving some of 
the outfit.” 

“I’m sure it’s very nice and wonderful,” conceded the 
bride. ‘‘But you said we would have many servants, and I 
have only seen one inside—the housekeeper—and there 
seems to be no provision for any more.” 

“We have many servants,” replied the husband. ‘‘They 
are in the house right now, at least a dozen of them, if you 
count their working ability. They begin work when you 
press a button or turn a switch, and they keep right at it 
until the job is done. They ask for no Sundays or holidays 
off; they never quit because the country is lonesome or to 
get married or for any other reason. I do not mean to cast 
any reflections on the other kind of servants, who are 
human like you and me; but I think ours are the best in the 
world.” 

‘Do you—do you expect me to run all these machines?” 
asked the bride. ‘“‘ You know, I did not have a course in 
machinery at the finishing school. We did have a little plain 
cooking, so we could tell the servants what to do or so we 
could use the chafing dish.” 

“Well,” said the husband, “I don’t know exactly about 
that. The point is, that with these machines and appliances, 
one person can look after a small house and family with, say, 
three hours of work a day. The housekeeper knows how to 
operate all the machines. She can teach you in a few days 
how to run them to the best advantage. Afterward you can 
keep her, if you please, or send her away. Whatever hap- 
pens, there will be no servant problem in this house. In a 


pinch I would run the establishment myself for a couple of 
weeks, but I would probably neglect a few refinements of 
cleaning and would reduce the domestic working time to 
about forty-five minutes a day.” 

“What fun it will be!” exclaimed the bride. 

It would be prophesying to say that this couple lived 
happy ever after because, for one thing, they are still in the 
honeymoon stage and, for another, there are other factors 
besides machinery in the production of happiness. How--° 
ever, it is plain that with the mechanism of the home reduced 
to the lowest possible point of toil and friction, the chances 
are in favor of marital felicity. Experts say that if a woman 
can feed a man well and at the same time retain her charms 
by avoidance of drudgery, she will hardly ever take more 
than an academic interest in the doings of our divorce courts. 

Speaking of experts, I have before me a scientific-looking 
chart which purports to tell the difference in hours and min- 
utes of labor required to operate a home with and without 
machinery. Anything on a chart is very convincing. It 
looks as if a higher mathematician did it, and you must 
believe it. Of course we all know that such comparisons can 
only strike rough averages. In playing up the advantages of 
machines, the experts have doubtless been prone to select as 
foils rather slow-gaited hand workers with their minds con- 
centrated on the next “‘movie.’’ If, instead, they had taken 
a clever and nimble-fingered person like my departed grand- 
mother or like my present—but I do not want to carp or get 
too personal. As a matter of fact, the chart referred to does 
not seem to make any exaggerated claims. On the contrary, 
it is somewhat more conservative than our inventor. 

There is assumed a family of four persons, consisting of 
two parents and two children of school age. Without 
machines, a week’s work for this family amounts to nearly 
eighty hours, or over eleven hours a day, Talk about the 
universal eight-hour day! It sounds like pure fiction to mil- 
lions of women. Now the same household, properly ma- 
chined, requires only about sixty hours of work in a week 
or a little over eight hours a day. There is a daily labor 
saving of around three hours. Can any overworked house- 
wife make use of three hours of daily leisure? But that is a 
rhetorical question, and nobody wants a threadbare answer 
about gi books or improving the mind with a corre- 
spondence course in needlework. 

Our chart itemizes the difference in weekly hours of labor 
with and without machinery as follows: Breakfasts, 7 hours 
against 10 hours; luncheons, 10% hours against 14 hours; 
dinners, 10 hours against 12 hours; dishwashing and clear- 
ing, 1034 hours against 1534 hours; washing and ironing, 
6% hours against 9 hours; marketing and errands, 6 hours 
in either case; sewing and mending, 3% hours against 4 
hours; bed making, 234 hours against 3% hours; cleaning 
and dusting, 2 hours against 3 hours; cleaning kitchen and 
refrigerator, 2 hours in either case. Which leaves a weekly 
net balance of leisure for rest and recreation of 29% hours 
with machinery against 1134 hours without machinery. 


“What is Time to a Woman?” 


T IS interesting to consider the relation in labor saving 

between small, medium and large families. On an arith- 
metical basis and accepting the chart quoted, our inventor 
was about right in his estimate of three hours a day for a 
minimum household of two. However, the ratio of labor 
saving with machinery is geometrical rather than the other 
kind, which is to say the advantage increases rapidly as we 
approach quantity production, so to speak. There is a- 
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greater relative gain with a large family than with a small 
one. It is about as easy to feed eight persons as three or 
four when you have mechanical helpers. 

‘‘What is time toa woman?” has been asked by a modern 
barbarian. ‘‘No machine is as cheap as human labor that 
costs only board and clothes.” 

Instead of making an indignant retort, it is better to answer 
that this is an economic fallacy. The home indirectly pro- 
duces a line of commodities for the market. The backward, 
primitive home has an output of inferior goods, for which 
there is little demand, on which there are many discounts of 
doctors’ bills and quite often a bankruptcy finish certified by 
the undertaker. 
goods that top the market, bringing prosperity and content- 
ment to all concerned. To be sure, the other factors must be 
equal. Also, the rule is proved by its exceptions. These are 
cold, hard facts without an ounce: of sentiment in them. 
Hard-headed business men should see them more readily 
than others. Why so much machinery in office, shop and on 
farms? Because it pays! And machinery pays in the home, 
although indirectly, just in the same way. 

Every day a thousand American homes are disrupted, 
dislocated or set back by years, because of domestic diffi- 
culties and breakdowns due to the lack of modern improve- 
ments and appliances. We all know many such cases, which 
have both comical and tragical aspects. We generally laugh 
when we hear of these misfortunes. Home troubles are 
considered a legitimate target for mirth. Some day we will 
laugh only at public or professional mishaps and reserve 
sympathy for the fountainhead, which is the home. 

Household machines of all kinds are chiefly electrical, 
which does not disparage some excellent appliances or sys- 
tems of other sorts. The electric power is usually derived 
from a public-service line, but it may be manufactured on 
the premises with gas or kerosene engine or by turbine 
utilizing the fall of water. Whether the current is public or 
private it is most important to wire properly at the start, 
with a view to safety, to distribution and to provision for 
expansion. The merit of electricity is that it is flexible and 
willing to do any jobs including light, heat and power. It 
will illuminate, cook, refrigerate, warm cold feet, cool fe- 
vered brows with a fan, and do any work of the human 
hand at a hundred times greater speed. Whether to have 
a public or private current is a question to be answered 
after study of the individual case. Better consult an ex- 
pert on this point. 


Get a Gas or Oil Engine 


ITH a private plant, a gas or oil engine may be used to 
operate a water-pressure system and also to manufac- 
ture electricity for two dozen purposes. Given an old farm- 
house, a well and an engine, you can have running water in any 
room, bathroom with city plumbing, tub and shower, lights 
from cellar to garret, electric stove and fireless cooker, 
electric iron and toaster, washing machine and dishwasher, 
vacuum cleaner, iceless refrigerator and a machine that 
eliminates elbow grease in grinding coffee or meat, mixing 
bread or cake, making ice cream and doing several other 
things. The gas or oil engine pumps water out of the well 
into a steel tank against increasing air pressure and when 
there is enough pressure to last for half a day or a day the 
engine turns to the manufacture of electricity, which is stored 
up to be used as wanted. A moderate-sized outfit costs less 
than the average automobile. 
Cooking by electricity in the 
latest style seems like a dream 
of Aladdin. It is not merely the 
substitution of one kind of heat 
for another and the elimination 
of dirt, poisoned air and all else 
involved in the use of wood, coal, 
oil and gas. The wizards who 
devised the electric range have 
made it automatic in operation, 
so that even an average un- 
tutored husband can manage it. 
ItJinvolves just two operations, 
putting in the food and taking it 
out. There is no standing round, 
stirring, tasting, seasoning, try- 
ing things with a fork, fussing or 
supervising of any sort. In fact, 
the cook might as well go to 
sleep or go shopping or take ina 
matinée. A skeptic may say that 
this is a new fireless stunt and 
quite a little time must be put in 
heating up the food at the start. 
But the skeptic is wrong. All the 
food goes into the stove stone 
cold, and yet it comes out done 
to a turn. Nor is it necessary 
to wait until two hours before 
mealtimeand 
then hurry 
home lest 
the food be 
overdone or 
burned. 

You may 
prepare the 
raw elements 
of a dinner 
six hours or 
more in ad- 
vance, place 
them in the 
stove cold, 
leave home 
and return 
fifteen min- 
utes before mealtime so as to serve the cooked viands. You 
see, there is a clockwork device which you set for this auto- 
matic operation. The device turns on the electric current 
at any desired time several hours aftet your departure. 
The device also turns the current off within a predetermined 
time, whether thirty or ninety minutes, after which the 
economical principle of the fireless cooker comes into play, 
and beyond the cooking period there is yet a margin of 
stored heat to keep the food warm for the table. 

Bread and cake may be baked on the same absentee sys- 
tem, as grandmother might scornfully term it. She might 
also say that it is absurd to cook without seasoning, tasting, 
stirring and such like during the cooking process. I will not 
argue with grandma, but will say that modern science has 
abolished the rule of thumb in all operations, including 
cookery, and it is possible to determine in advance the 
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precise amount of all necessary ingredients in any dish. 
However, grandma can use the electric stove in the good old- 
fashioned way, that is, without employing the automatic 
feature. It is then the same as any stove, but without dirt, 
smoke, gas, inconvenience or excéssive heat, which is both 
unpleasant and wasteful. . 


Cook on Top or Bottom 


Bie seen are all sorts and sizes of electric cooking outfits, 
between the family model range and the fireless to the 
kitchenette range for the small apartment and “grills” 
adapted for girl and boy bachelor’s quarters or for midnight 
suppers of the chafing-dish variety, besides a lot of useful 
little devices like the hot plate, the toaster, the coffee perco- 
lator, the tea maker, the milk warmer, the chafing dish, the 
waffle iron, and so on. A good little meal can be handil 
cooked right on the dining-room table with a few suc 
appliances. Attach a cord to a lamp socket and you're off. 
A quaint feature of the electric devices is that you cook on 
both sides of the heat, top and bottom. 

What about the cost of these devices? Well, a toaster is 
about $4, a coffee percolator is $7, a kitchenette stovelette 
is about $15, a fireless cooker is $35 and a full size electric 
range with oven is about $250. The latter seems quite a 
price until you weigh against it the worth of efficiency and 
emancipation. It is indisputably cheap for a woman who 
can put her time to profitable activity outside the kitchen. 
But it is more important to consider the cost of operation 
than the first co$t of any device. Electricity is usually more 
expensive per unit than other heat; but, on the other 
hand, it can be used more economically and with less 
waste. The small units cost two or three cents an hour to 
operate, while a large range costs five or six cents an hour. 
And remember, that unlike the old-time, ever-burning or 
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pies, not to mention other things, when this sterling mechanic 
of the kitchen is more generally known and employed. Yeg 
and there will be less talk of drudgery and fewer migration, 
from homes to apartment hotels. The machine is listed at 
$60 and upward. The cost of operation is under one cent ap 
hour. Think of the daily toil avoided at less than the price 
of a postage stamp! 

After preparing and cooking a meal, there is an aftermath 
of dishes which seems to many like the débris on a battlefield 
Desperate attempts have been made to solve the hated 
soiled-dish riddle, especially with the futile expedient of 
plates. The real solution: and salvation are now a 

and with the adaptation of the large dishwashing machine 
tohome use. One of the better types is a compact, moderate. 
sized metal drum wherein you place all dishes, silver ang 
glass. Turn on the switch for a five minutes’ bath in hot 
soapy water, drain off and rinse for two minutes in clean 
boiling hot water, then open machine to let the dishes qd 
themselves. They are sterilized, and better cleaned than jp 
the old way. 

A critic thought there was not much labor saved whep 
you had to operate this machine three times a day, but she 
took it back on learning that the right method is to pile up 
one day’s dishes and wash them all at one time. No, you do 
not “pile” them, but place them in the machine, ready for 
washing. A good machine adapted to an average family js 
listed round $125 and it has the astonishing low cost of 
operation of about four cents a week! Verily, economy js 
only possible to those who can afford the first cost of up-to. 
date apparatus. As a matter of fact, many thousands of 
persons who can afford the first cost are held back and 
hampered by the tradition of Mrs. Noah’s housekeeping 
methods. 

The iceless refrigerator looks much like the common sort, 
but it manufactures fts own coldness by means of electricity 

doing things to some gas or other, 
(I am not talking about a popv- 


lar little makeshift of earthen- 


ware which attains moderate 
coolness by evaporation.) It is 


long-time burning and wasteful cookstove, the electric 
outfit works to the minute and entails no charge when not 
usefully employed. 

In preparing food for cooking and doing other kitchen 
jobs there is a magic helper that is ill described as power 
table or power unit. This seems to be the greatest little 
wizard of them all. It should be called the “ housekeeper’s 
friend” or something like that, meaning a real housekeeper 
and not one who depends on bakery and delicatessen. There 
is a small, movable motor, with or without a table, capable 
of easy attachment with a variety of utensils, including bread 
and cake mixer, egg and cream beater, coffee grinder, vege- 


‘table slicer, potato masher, meat grinder, ice-cream freezer, 


and any other device requiring rotary motion. It saves 
four-fifths of your elbow grease and works like lightning. 
There will be more homemade bread in the nation and better 


truly a marvel that creates arctic 
frigidity ‘amid torrid heat and 
forever banishes the raucous ice- 
man and the overflowing drip 
pan and other nuisances. Art 
has triumphed over Nature in 
this apparatus, for not only is 
the iceless refrigerator colder 
than the other kind, but it pre- 
serves milk and other food for 
much longer periods. This is due 
partly to lower temperature and 
partly to less humidity. A dry 
coldness just above the freezing 
point is certainly better than the 
moist semi-coldness of the aver- 
age refrigerator at 54 degrees 
Fahrenheit. A test has shown 
that certified milk kept in an 
average refrigerator turned sour 
at the end of four days, while 
similar milk in an iceless re- 
frigerator was sweet at the end 
of eleven days. Also, the num- 
ber of bacteria in the first case 
soon ran into millions, while in 
the second case they amounted 
- to only a few thousand for the 
first eight days and were never 
more than one-tenth as numer- 
ous as with ice conditions. 
The new refrigerator is a won- 
der, and admirable is the manu- 
facturer who tells prospective buyers 
that it is not economical for small 
households where the ice bill is fifty 
dollars a year or less. The price of 
the machine is about $470 and the cost 
of operation is round $4 a month. 
While the first cost is apparently steep, 
you might deduct $100 as the cost of 
an ordinary refrigerator of good size 
and type. Furthermore, country house- 
holders, who cut and store their own 
ice seemingly without cost, may over- 
look the expense of a storage building 
and of labor. Balanced against these 
items, the iceless refrigerator is not ex- 
pensive. 


Happy Laundry Days 


equipped the culinary de- 
partment with up-to-date appa- 
ratus, let us glance briefly at the 
better-known appliances that solve the 
laundry problem. Most washing ma- 
chines are electrical and of three 
principal types—the cylinder, which 
revolves and reverses; the vacuum 
cup, which goes up and down and 
around; and the oscillator, which hasa 
snaky internal movement. There 35 
also a combination of an oscillating cyl- 
inder and a water-driven, eccentrically 
swung cylinder. Power wringers are 
attached to all these machines, except 
one vacuum cup type, in which the clothes are dried on the 
centrifugal principle, as in public laundries. It takes three 
minutes in the centrifugal carrier to dry clothes for ironing. 
There is little choice in efficiency between all these machines, 
I was told by an expert. Of course a well-made, all-metal, 
noncorrosive machine is better than one partly wood or wit 
corrosive metal. Prices range upward from about $75, and 
the current for a family wash amounts to a few cents. 

For ironing the clothes there is the hand electric iron an 
also the machine which was once forbiddingly known as the 
mangle, but which is now better styled an “‘ironer.” The 
latter is another adaptation of a large and ponderous com- 
mercial appliance to a neat and convenient type suitable for 
the home. All the operator has to do is to lift and lower 
a board or to press a foot pedal as she stands in front of the 
machine and feeds it with clothes. Not only sheets a” 
pillow cases and towels may be ironed, but also handker- 
chiefs and napkins, and even articles with buttons, leaviné 
very little if anything for the hand iron. The machines are 
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Look this for program! 


It is possible on the Victrola only! For 
only with Victor Records on the Victrola 
do you get the subtle shades of color, tone, 
and interpretation which mean pre-em1 
nence. When you hear Victor Records 
played on the Victrola, you hear precisely 
what each artist heard and approved as his 
or her own work. Any other combination 
must necessarily be less than the best. 

Be sure you get a Victrola. $25 to $1500. 
Victor dealers everywhere. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers’ on the 
Ist of each month. 


VICTROLA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Victrola XVII, $350 
Victrola XVII, electric, $415 


Mahogany or oak 


DISI DICT OLS 


Lal 


UCI SAC: 


DiC: 


DIS DSL OIC: 


This trademark and the trademarked word 
“Victrola” identify all our products. Look 
under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. H 


lower 
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and 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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trained, the unconscious vanity 


of a little miss becomes the ingrained per- 
sonal daintiness which is priceless to a woman. 


Teach her that it is the frequent, regular use Send for Free Sample 

of Ivory Soap which gives her the lustrous hair, PrN ay ae 
the clear, smooth skin, and the spotless gar- 
ments which she innocently admires. 


—snowlike, instant-melting 
. flakes of genuine Ivory Soap 
that launder silks, chiffons, flan- 
nels, knitted garments, and all 


Thus it is easy to imbue a child with that ine fabrics ike new, without 
love of cleanliness which is the basis of all a oe 


package, just send your name 
enduring ch arm. and address to Department 7-I, 


The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP. . . 99i0% PURE 


IT FLoaTS 


T HE Manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the following general household soaps: P. 3 G.—The White Naphtha Soap, 
Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus enabling the housekeeper to use a Procter 8 Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 
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Eudora Smiled 


THE SILVER 


A little woman was sweeping her house and she found a 
Silver sixpence. 


IOR the first time in her life Eudora 
Pratt Post sat alone in the house that 
was all hers. Old Sarah Filbert, who 
had washed, cooked and chored for 
them since Eudora could remember, 
had gone home after three days of sleeping 
in strange beds. This had strained the old 

Eon Wes woman’s sense of loyalty considerably, and 
SOFAS it had taken little coaxing on Eudora’s 
———— part to send her away after supper. 

shore would like a night in my own bed, honey.” 

Yes, I know, Sarah. Run along.” 

n’ yo’m promise to send for a neighbor so yo’ won’t 
be lonesome 
I'll send for fifty—if I need them.” 

Sarah Filbert tied on her bonnet with alacrity, and Eudora 
watched her go from the kitchen door and then closed the 
door and locked it with a sense of infinite relief. 
gecking up a match from a shelf as she passed, she went 

rectly to the library and lighted the kerosene lamp on the 
center table. Old Daniel Post had had little inclination 
toward modern improvements. 

.. ‘he house was very still. ‘Still as death.”” Eudora said 

taloud to herself as she straightened the shade; then she 

“oked across the old shabby room, muffled to its ceiling with 

—— books, to the armchair equally shabby. Its leather 

pe Was worn to a faded mustard; a sagging center gave 

ai, ence that it had been used long and constantly. It was 
wn up to a half-hearted fire of hickory. 


DORA crossed the room, took the bandy-legged tongs 
wh roe the corner wherein they were habitually propped and 
i 1 the caked buttress of ashes that held up the smoulder- 
a Then she tipped a log here, dropped another, and 
i ed a third hard against the back of the chimney. The 

End, in a moment was blazing high. 

7 Udora did not get up; instead she slipped an old worsted 
a underher. “Now I can talk—talk out loud in the 
ae. Then maybe I’ll be able to understand myself 
things. Don't you think so?”” She asked it im- 

fire and the armchair. 4 

fems funny to see you empty—empty for always an 
always.” This time she to the chair. ‘I sup- 
thane: great many people will sit in you because you're 

Wond ut no one will really belong to you the way he did. 

nder’—she wrinkled a perplexed forehead—‘‘do you 
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suppose God was very much impressed when a professor of 
philology walked into Heaven to-day ?”’ 

There was no sacrilege in Eudora’s voice, only a bewilder- 
ment; and, there being no possible answer to her question, 
she waited for none. 

The habit of twenty years of enforced thinking claimed 
her, in spite of her present right to free speech and the need 
of talking things out. For a moment she lapsed into a mental 
lethargy, due in part to the narcotic warmth of the fire and 
in part to three wakeful nights. She followed the fluttering 
tongues of flame with dreamy, half-shut eyes. She had 
thought so much in those three wakeful nights, it was restful 
to stop thinking. And then out of the lethargy flashed 
memories, vivid and compelling. 


ta THE girl sitting alone for the first time in the house 
that was all hers these memories seemed the stones over 
which she had crossed to come as far as she had come over 
the river of life; and, like stones, they reared themselves up 
conspicuously above the little pebbles that made the bed of 
the river and the water that covered them. Some were close 
enough to allow one to step from one to another with com- 
parative ease, but others were farther apart and called for 
a good courageous jump. 

Eudora’s first stone was a flat little thing very close to the 
shore. Luckily for her it was both flat and close, for she took it 
when she was pretty young and the matter of plain walk- 
ing had not become overeasy. it stood for play without 
noise or laughter, for either had a way of bringing her father 
out of the armchair to wherever she might be with such dis- 
tress of manner that she had that child premonition of 
a catastrophe at hand. No real catastrophe ever really pre- 
cipitated itself; but the feeling that it was going to was ever 
present, and her nurse was always requested to “put on her 
things and take her out.”’ Eudora’s play was punctuated 
with goings-out until she put her small, feet securely to the 
first stone and exercised the art of playing silently. 

The next stone marked the futility of playfellows in the 
house where philology abided. Being born an intensely 
social little creature, she had in the beginning brought her 
playmates back to play with her; but an invisible something 


Wistfully. “Just | 
About as Much | 
as a Father 
Means, as the 
World and Life 
Mean—Just 


seemed always to 
hang over them, the ’ 
feeling that they were ed 
not wanted, that 
someone would send them away. Even when the pro- 
fessor’s presence was not there it was felt, and the chil- 
dren played in corners like timid little mice afraid to 
run into the middle of the room. It was never free, 
happy play, and after a while Eudora gave up bringing 
anyone home. Instead she played with them out-of-doors 
or in their houses—that was until she grew old enough to 
gather a sensitive self-consciousness which made her unwill- 
ing to receive indefinitely where she could not give. So 
in time she learned as well the art of playing alone. 

I do not wish to give the impression that old Daniel Post 
was an ogre among children. There was simply no point of 
contact between them; he could not understand them any 
more than he could understand any immaturity. Their 
quibbling, their incessant questioning, their eternal action, 
their high, shrill little trebles—all were as salt in an open 
wound to Daniel Post, and he eliminated contact with 
them as impersonally as if they had been so many molecules 
of irritating matter. 

Had Eudora’s mother lived But this isa story of things 
as they were, and Eudora had only Sarah Filbert by way of 
mediator and a few mothers of playmates, who held Daniel 
Post in righteous respect and personal awe, and Elijah 
MacPherson, professor emeritus of law. So, to put it in the 
vernacular, the whole situation had practically been up to 
Eudora and her power of adjustment. 


\ THEN she grew old enough to read she was allowed to 

bring a book into the library and sit on the little hassock 
by her father’s chair for an hour every evening before supper. 
She read to herself and she sat very still; and Daniel Post 
went on undisturbed with monograph or lecture. At the 
end of the hour—sometimes it stretched to an additional 
quarter or half, if Daniel Post were too absorbed to mark 
the time—Eudora closed her book, faced her father, and 
repeated what she had read. Between them then was dis- 
cussed the merit or demerit thereof. 

She found that, no matter what her father thought, she 
must think for herself, and hold fast to what convinced her, 
no matter what arguments her father might use to bend 
her to his point of view. She was essentially a humanist; he 
a scientist. 

Two things only had they in common—a mind clear and 
virile and a will to hold fast and irrevocably to a choice or 
a conclusion after it was once made. Once fairly launched 
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in an argument both 
were lost to everything 
except the subject in 
hand. Supper was for- 
gotten, and Sarah Fil- 
bert could knock until 
her knuckles were sore 
for all the good it did. 

In the end she always 
had to enter on protest 
and carry Eudora off 
with a fierceness that 
was foreign to Sarah. 
“Yo’-all shore do make 
me tired. How you 
reckon dis heah chile 
goin’ to grow ef she 
doan’t get nothin’ to 
grow on? An’ how you reckon victuals taste that have 
been warmed over since mornin’?’’ At the door she would 
always turn and fix Daniel Post with a commanding eye. 
““Yo'm better come along yousel’, p’fessor. Yo’ doan’t call 
for no growin’, but yo’ c’n take fattenin’.”’ 

Eudora always came out with flushed cheeks and a sense 
of internal earthquakes. She had a distinct feeling that she 
always disappointed her father, that he expected her to 
repeat his ways of thinking for her own and offer no contrary 
argument. Sometimes she tried, but it ended in failure. 
There was never anger between them; neither was there 
ever understanding. And this was a realization that grew 
out of Eudora’s twelfth year—that, when the time came, 
she must do what she must without her father’s help or 
understanding. ° . 


Y THE time Eudora was twelve her father had made 

a definite disposal of her. He would make her the lead- 
ing woman intellect of her time. He would train her mind 
himself—it was worth training; and to that end he made 
her little by little his secretary. 

Fortunately for the girl, she liked to do things with her 
mind, and mental effort came easily. She found interest in 
whatever brought human contact. But for the most part 
she was only half-nourished, starving for what her heart 
craved. She wanted people, alive and feeling things; she 
wanted to work with them, play with them, suffer with them, 
rejoice with them. She wanted to feel life, the throb and 
wrench of it. She came in time to feel a contempt for the 
things that dominated her father, the stumbling tongues of 
a people long since passed away, inscriptions made a thou- 
sand years ago. With a world a thousand years older and 
fuller turning about one’s very doors, what a dead, moldy 
way to spend the days of life! And yet the days went on 
just so for Eudora. 

Scholars came to tea, and she sat and silently listened to 
discourses and treatises and opinions on suffixes and pre- 
fixes, inflective tongues and tongues that were agglutinative. 
She wondered sometimes what the Babylonians had for 
supper, and if the little girls played with dolls. She ques- 
tioned if the toy chariot of the Hebrew boy could give the 
same thrills of pleasure as a toy engine; and she very much 
doubted if the children of the Hamitic race enjoyed any- 
thing as thrilling as prisoner’s base. 

But this was all sub rosa. She never speculated aloud; and 
when she had finished her supper she slipped unnoticed from 
her chair and out of the room. 


There was one exception to the rule of guests for supper 
and that was Elijah MacPherson. He was a scholar, but he 
was alive. And when he came he told of people—people who 
were famous criminals, people who were famous statesmen, 
people who were famous judges, and what had made them 
famous. Those were One Thousand and One Nights’ times 
to Eudora; and every time he came she knew it more and 
more te be a shameful truth that she loved Elijah Mac- 
Pherson as she had never been able to love her father. 

“Still as death.’’ Eudora’s consciousness of the present 
came back to her and she repeated the words mechanically. 
Yes, Daniel Post was dead—her father, and she had never 
loved him. He had gone without leaving behind any need 
of him, any feeling of loss. 

“It’s no use making believe, is it?’’ She looked at the 
chair. ‘‘Why, you’ll miss him more than I do. He's left 
markings on you; he was fond of you; you served his com- 
fort and belonged to him more than I ever did. You were 
necessary; I wasn’t. I just didn’t belong; and now there’s 
nothing left to feel, nothing to miss. I want to feel so— 
sorry; I want to feel I’ve lost a father; I want—oh, I don’t 
know what I want!” 


UDDENLY the girl put her head down on the mustard- 
leather seat and cried quietly, not as one cries over a per- 
sonal grief, but rather an alien one. To have death pass this 
way and leave behind nothing—the girl felt the pity of it, 


the futility of it. And for that she cried quietly. 


“‘Somewhere—I suppose you know.” Eudora hardly 
knew she was speaking. ‘And I suppose you will feel sorry 
in your funny way. But you'll be square about it; you won't 
blame me. 

“You'll be sorry just the same that in the house that was 
yours there is no real mourning. If I had only meant some- 
thing to you, something more than a brain. If I had ever 
meant a person to you, a daughter, with arms to reach out 
to you and cheeks to hold close to yours. If you’d only 
cared when I had a new dress, and when I put up my hair or 
lengthened my skirts; if you'd ever thought about birthdays 
or Christmases, ever brought home a toy in your pocket 
or a book; if you had ever been a father. . It must 
be rather terrible, after all, to die and be nothing but a 
philologist.” 

Unconsciously Eudora shuddered at the loneliness for him. 
And then someone gave a sharp swing to the gong on the 
front door. Daniel Post had had as little use for electric 
bells as for lights. The girl forgot she had been crying; she 


The Man Got Up and Scrambled 
Down the Ten Feet or so of Bank 
That Separated Them. He Came 
Very Close to Eudora and Looked 
Down at Her Soberly. ‘‘ Would 
You Mind Telling Me Just What 
You Are?”’ 


even forgot she was alone. She weit 
to the door as she would have gonei 
Daniel Post had still been there. 

On the threshold stood Elijah Ma 
Pherson. “I saw the light in the | 
brary, so I knew you were still 
There was something ——”’ Hesteppet 
into the hall and listened. He felt the 
stillness as Eudora had. ‘You're nc 
alone, child? Sarah ——’”’ 

Eudora smiled. ‘I suppose Iam alone. Sarah was playel 
out, so I sent her home. Please, please understand. Yo 
see, there’s been so much to think about I wanted the hous 
— all to myself, to think things out—straight to the 
end.” 

The professor emeritus of law smiled. ‘And did you gt 
to the end?” 

“Not yet; but getting there.” 

“Maybe I’ve something here that will help.’’ He led tle 
way into the library and took up his accustomed place onthe 
hearth with his back to the fire. 

It was March, the night air was keen, and the warmth 0 
the hickory was welcome. He was a small, round little ma" 
with cheeks as smooth and shiny and red as a winter appl 
His head was large for the rest of him, and a shock of whit 
hair made it seem almost mammoth. His eyes were invalt 
ably twinkling. 

Zest for life and the amusement thereof seemed eternalli 
shining through. The university had always wondered ho 
the friendship between him and Daniel Post had ever com 
about. Eudora had wondered even harder than the ut 
versity. 

“Taking things to the court of appeals, eh? Rather think 
I can guess at the whole proceedings—Eudora Pratt Post 
plaintiff, against Daniel Post, defendant and deceased. We! 
child, before you choose your jurymen for a verdict, I woul 
like to submit some more evidence on behalf of the defen” 
ant. May I?” 


UDORA'S eyes widened. She had always felt the pen 
trating power of the lawyer’s perception; but thet 
was something uncanny in this sudden revelation 0 ™ 
thoughts, almost as if they had been in a book and he he! 
turned to the right page and read them aloud to her. 
He patted her shoulder. ‘It wasn’t hard to guess. , art 
you know it always comes to every boy or girl—the time’ 
sitting in judgment on their parents, either when they ® 
or the children leave home? It’s a perfectly natura pat 
cedure. They stand them up for trial and judge them Pte 
squarely for the most part. Youth is generally honest. . 
only trouble is they sometimes haven't all the evidence i 
the other side. Parents are so often careless or foolist’ 


indifferent in the matter of letting their children know - 
best of them. That's the trouble now. Daniel Post nevel”, 
you know how human he could be. Sit down, child; thet’ 
a good deal of evidence still wanting.” 

udora sat down on the hassock. 
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“We'll be honest now. Daniel Post would want it so. 
He was proud of your mental integrity, very proud. ‘The 
child has a fine mind, a straight, clear mind.’ He said that 
hundred times.” 

“JT know; that was all of me he cared about.”’ There was 
no bitterness in the statement; only the smallest fraction 

urt. 

. ot Elijah MacPherson took up her thoughts. ‘And 
Danie! Post had no fatherhood about him; it was a human 
faculty he could not comprehend, an anthropological fact 
to him—nothing more. There was the pity of it—that he 
should have had you at all. If you had never met Daniel 
Post until you were grown, you would have rejoiced in his 
brilliant mind as we all did—and forgiven him the rest.”’ 

Eudora said nothing. He had stated a hypothetical case, 
and they were dealing with things as they were. 

Elijah MacPherson reached into an inside pocket and 
took out an envelope and a folded sheet of legal-sized paper. 
“Here's Daniel’s will and a letter he wrote to you a year 
ago With this time in mind. Before you read it I want to tell 
you something about your father that you don’t know, that 
nobody knows but myself and his broker in New York.” 

He handed the envelope to Eudora and she took it with- 
out opening it. She was curious as to what her father had 
chosen to write to her a year before with death in his mind; 
but she was more curious to know what the lawyer had to 
tell her; she felt that if there were to be a sudden illumination 
of the character of Daniel Post for her it would come from 
this man who knew him, not from what he had chosen to 
write about himself. 

“Your father was a very rich man—as money goes.” 


UDORA looked blankly at the man who made the state- 

ment and then at the encompassing shabbiness about 
her. She had never known anything else. The statement 
seemed an anomaly. Daniel Post rich! ‘‘What did he do 
with his money then?” 

“He lived on what the university paid him; he preferred 
to do this, to live on the earnings of a scholar. The rest of 
his income he gave as it accumulated in anonymous gifts 
to this and other universities. He has established a dozen 
scholarships; he built. the library here; he endowed the 
chair for philological research here and in Greece. He i 

“And no one knows? Where did it 
come from—the money ?”’ 

“From his father. Daniel Post was 
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myself believe you were merely a child left by chance in my keeping. 


Otherwise I do not think I could have borne your presence through 


these nineteen years. 


Eudora looked up. ‘You haven’t read it?” 

“Tt was yours; not mine.” 

“Of course. I only ask because you wouldn’t have called 
it evidence for the defense, if you had.’’ She went back to 
the letter: 


I have not been well of late and, after consultation with several 
specialists, I realize that my days here are numbered—six months, 
a year at most. Having completed the line of investigation I was 
making with Finno-Ugrian root sources and feeling too tired to under- 
take a new departure, I cannot look upon the going in any other light 
than a relief, except for you. I begin to see I have failed you—not 
only as a parent, but as a guide to this world and the life that will 
confront you. You know nothing about either, and you are therefore 
unprepared to meet them wisely or profitably, I fear. Moreover, 
I am leaving you heavily handicapped with a considerable amount 
of money, being my only heir. With death so near it is hard to 
remedy this failure of mine; I can only offer a possible and limited 
cure. In one thing both of us are fortunate, in the codperative help 
and judgment of our friend, Elijah MacPherson. He understands 
you better than I; he will undoubtedly be a better guide. And so 
I leave him as your guardian and the sole executor of my will. 

You have, as you know, a fine, clear, accurate mind. You have 
also an impulsive nature and a sensitive emotional organism that 
would easily make you the victim of human nature. Now human 
nature, my dear Eudora, is a more or less variable quantity. It 
cannot always be relied upon or believed in, as you are given to 
think. I would willingly trust your judgment, if I knew your mind 
was the first and strongest factor in molding your decisions. But 
observation and discussion have led me to believe that your heart is 
your deciding factor, and I never trust emotional dominance, espe- 
cially in women. Nine times out of the proverbial ten it leads her 
into the hands of the fool or the knave. And so this is my final 
attempt at a remedy. 

In my will I leave you, in trust, the residue of my estate, amount- 
ing to nearly four millions of dollars; but I leave it conditionally. 
Until you are twenty-five you shall have the income on a hundred 
thousand yearly to live on and the free and uncontrolled right 
to twenty thousand dollars. This you may invest, spend, do with 
as you will; but on your twenty-fifth birthday anniversary I expect 
you to render your guardian, Elijah MacPherson, a full account of 
such disposal as you have made of the money. If you can show an 
adequate return, either in acquired knowledge or sound investment, 
thereby proving your ability to care for the full amount of my estate 
and not inherit it to your own undoing, I have provided that the said 


estate shall be made over to you, to have and to hold, and to dispose 
of as you deem right and best at your own death. 

In the counter event, the estate goes, according to the disposition 
of my will, one-third to the establishing of a chair of philology in this 
university and the remainder to the building of an auditorium which 
shall allow a full attendance of the student body and faculty for all 
lectures, recitals, and such, that are commendable and needed in a 
seat of learning, you retaining the income of the aforestated one 
hundred thousand dollars as long as you live. 

You love life. I have seen that always and, while living, I may 
have kept you from life and life from you; dead, I wish to give it 
back to you to have abundantly. But it must be the best and 
sweetest in life, and the truest, if the gift is to be a good gift and a 
w se one; and by this provision I hope to bring you just this and 
not the dregs or drugs of life. 

Trusting that you will see the wisdom in this matter and counting 
on your belief that I am acting only in the interest of your future 


welfare, I am Your father, DANtEL Post. 


KY DORA looked up to find the eyes of Elijah MacPherson 
still on her. ‘‘ You know, of course.” 

“T drew up the will.” 

“He’s right. What do I know about money or property? 
I should be swamped just having to think about it. Why 
didn’t he leave it outright to the university?” 

“You say that now because you don’t know the value of 
money yet—what it can do. Wait five years. You'll under- 
stand then why Daniel Post left it for you to decide. You 
don’t even know what it takes to live twelve months. You 
have never bought a thing; your father never gave you an 
allowance. What does money mean to you?” 

Eudora smiled wistfully. ‘‘ Just about as much as a father 
means, as the world and life mean—just nothing.” 

Elijah MacPherson bent over and patted the girl on the 
shoulder. 

Eudora had almost forgotten he was there. She was 
thinking again as she had been thinking when she was alone 
with the blazing hickory and the empty armchair. 

The professor emeritus of law knew the girl was looking 
back of her; he shook his head kindly. ‘‘ Don’t bother with 
what’s over and done with, child; it’s only what lies before 
you that matters. Life is yours now; you can make of it 
as much or as little as you choose.”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 


brought up on the other side of the water; 
his parents were inveterate globe trotters. 
Asa little chap he was always digging for 
old relics; he’d join any party of anti- 
quaries or researchers that happened to 
be where he was. He dug in Egypt, 
Greece, old Babylonia, Saloniki, China. 
Then he went to the foreign universities 
forstudy. I met him at Leipsic; later at 
Jena. We both fell in love with the same 
woman, your mother. When she died, a 
month after you were born, we brought 
you here. I had received an appointment 
in the college of law, and he applied for 
an instructorship in the Semitic languages. 
From the day he drew his first pay from 
the university he never touched any of 
the money from his parents. He spent 
thousands trying to save your mother 
and when he lost her—money meant 
nothing to him after that. He never 
wanted to see Europe; never wanted to 
travel; he found no pleasure in spending 
as other men spend. He seemed surfeited 
with the extravagance and luxury of the 
first part of his life, and all he craved was 
his work as a scholar anda teacher. That 
satisfied him—and that made him forget 
your mother.”’ 

Elijah MacPherson stopped and ran his 
fingers through the mass of white hair. 
Eudora knew it for a sign of perturbation, 

a rare thing in him. 

“IT could never understand that about 
Daniel Post—his wanting to forget. The 
remembering has been the sweetest thing 
in my life.” 

“Talways wondered,” said Eudora. “I 
knew he must have loved her very much 
or—or hated her. It would: take some- 
thing tremendous to shut out her memory 
as he did. He never spoke of her once, , 
not once.”’ 

“No. I almost question if he ever al- 
lowed himself to think of her. He was a 
Strange man in some things.” 

“In almost all things,’”” Eudora cor- 
rected him. ‘‘A man who cares nothing 
for his child, who has stopped caring 
about life, who loses the wish to feel or 
remember, who is nothing but a brilliant 
mind, whose heart and soul are as shut 
away as the memories of his dead wife— 
why, that man wasn’t human. You know 

€ wasn’t, Professor Mac; and dying 
doesn't make him any more human.” 

, the professor emeritus of law smiled. 
Remember, I am counsel for the defense. 
know —it was never the hearts of men 

he touched; it was their minds; he never 

wished to reach further or deeper. Hav- 

Ing numbed his power to feel, I believe he 

Was afraid to let himself feel or care for 

anyone again, But he did—way down 

underneath he cared. Suppose you read 
the missing evidence. There, the letter.” 


€ pointed to the envelope in Eudora’s 
hands, 


HE had almost forgotten it. She 
Opened it with no other emotion than 
curiosity. What had this strange father 
to say to her after death? It was type- 
etree only the signature was in Daniel 
ost's handwriting. 


_ dear Eudora: Your name means a good 
a as you know. I called you that, for you 
€re the one gift from my beloved wife to me; 


ps att gifts from those we love are always 
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FLOWERS FROM 


me thinking. I’d like to tell you about it. There’s 
a bench here in the shade, doctor. 

I'm the daft one—“ Daffy” they’ve always called me, 
because I am not like the others. Easy enough to class me, 
they thought, because I was different; different in color, 
different in all else. My hair is white now, but when I was 
younger it was nearer the color of the dust of the roads, and 
the others have always been black. Black McClintocks, and 
the blackest of them all was Roger. 

I remember my father and my grandfather too—large 
men.they were, and terrible, with their black hearts and their 
black tempers; but you always knew where you were with 
them. Never spoke unless they had something to say, and 
the something was never gentle, never pleasant to hear. 
Curses came easy to them, and blows—I think I was born 
knowing that, for I was very small when I learned to keep 
out of their way. But Roger, my brother’s son, was the 
worst of the lot, the most terrible—mixed breed; and you 
never know what freak a mixed breed will produce. 

My grandmother and my mother were the sort of women 
that endure, because they never resist. They were good 
workers and they bore sturdy Black McClintocks that ran 
true—all except me. There must have been some secret 
protest in my mcther, but it was hidden deep; as far as I 
know, no one ever suspected it. There was nothing to show 
for it except me, and they thought they explained that when 
they called me “ Daffy.” She was a silent woman, my 
mother; but I used to know that her eyes were often on me, 
wondering or puzzled, often pitying too; and sometimes, 
after I had. escaped my father’s notice when he was in a 
blacker mood.than usual, they would have that look of the 
woman who has found something she had lost, a glad look, 
almost triumphant, except that there could never be any- 
thing really triumphant about my mother—no chance for 
that, married to a Black McClintock. 

When I began to think about my flowers they thought me 
more daft than ever. I came across my mother’s little 


Yu like my blue flowers? Well, sir, they always set 


packages of seeds, all tied up and 


Their Eyes Were 
on Each Other 
Across That 


father—and my brother iaughe 
and jeered when I got back, 

But I never forgot how thos 
bright blossoms looked crumpled 
under the furrows; they had been 
alive to me and my father my. 
dered them. Lost me five goog 
years, too, for he forbade my go. 
ing to that field again ani all my 
seeds were lost. It was not until 
after he died that I dared to begin 
my experiments again. 


‘le McClintocks have always 
thought themselves just men: 
they pride themselves wn their 
justice and honesty almost as 
much as they pride theimselyes 
on the blackness they never try 
to lighten. Like father, ‘ike son, 
they say; what you inherit yoy 
cannot escape from. I supposeit 
was my father’s sense oi justice 
that made him leave the farm to 
my brother and to me the wood. 
lot and a home in the oid house 
as long as I lived. Perhaps it was 
the same sort of a sense ©! justice 
that made my brother think 
father had done just as hie ought 
to; that, and because he thought 
I was a half-wit of too little ac. 
count to bother about one way 
or the other. At any rate, heac- 
cepted my presence in his house 
as naturally as he accepted that 
the place was his by rights; he 
never noticed me, one way or the 
other—after a while not even to 
ask me to help with the farm; 
maybe that was because he felt 
himself capable of doing every- 
thing alone. McClintocks always 
felt that way. 

After a while I began to work 
with my flowers again. | had to 
clear out a bit of the woodlot, 
and the money I got from the 
lumber bought my seeds and 
whatever I needed. It was quite 
a while before I thought of work- 
ing with vegetables too; it was 
Mary who suggested that. 

The day my brother brought 
her home I wondered how he had 
ever wooed Mary and won her. 
As far as I knew, all the other 
women who had married Mc- 
Clintocks had been  spiritless 
© creatures, as their daughters 
a were; the blackness ran in the 
male line, fierce and strong and 
rushing like a black torrent from 
ee the hills in thaw time, only never 
fo dying down in their summers. 
i But Mary was different. She was 
a a fine woman, fine in body and 
mind, as we think of fineness in 
the country, where strength and 
the power of doing things well are 
what count most. 


ES was tall, with flaming hair. 
There was a tempest of love 
between them, although they 
were striving against each other 
almost from the first day; I donot 
know how it would have ended if 
he had lived. Their boy Roger 
was not three when my brother 
was killed, gored by a bull he 
was trying to master, as he was always trying 


marked, after she died. She kept Field of Glowing to master everything. 

them in a broken teapot on the Color; Neither Mary was mad with grief at first, for all 
top shelf of the pantry. She had of Them Thought their bitter quarreling; then her love center 
always tried to grow a few flowers of Me Any More on Roger. For myself she had always a kindly 


and I had noticed that often the 
seeds she saved from year to year 
came different when they blos- 
somed. Finding her seeds and re- 
membering how her strip of garden 
used to look set me thinking. 
I wanted to make the flowers differ- - 
ent, not leave it to chance. 

After the chores were done I used 
to go off to a corner of a field that 
had not been planted for years and I dug a little 
plot there and grew my flowers. You cannot force 
bloom or seedtime beyond a few days, but I 
never minded waiting. I knew the bees had to do 
their work too; it was a long while before I thought 
of mixing the pollen myself. Then I thought I was : 

a great discoverer; you see, I did not know that other men 
were doing the same thing. That little patch of bloom was 
a new world, to my thinking. 

I suppose it was the brilliance of it that made my father 
take notice. I had always been careful to finish up all the 
work he gave me to do before tending my flowers. I might 
have known that the plot could not escape, although I have 
always wished I had had just a week or so more of it. He 
plowed it up. No reason for his doing it. He didn’t need the 
ground. 


Flowers 


\ THEN I knew what he was doing and ran across the fields 

and tried to save a few seeds—for the seed pods were 
forming and I had just come to the place where I thought 
some of my new flowers would bloom true—he told me to go 
back to the potatoes he had set me and my brother to dig- 
ging that morning. I had to go—no one ever disobeyed my 


Than of the 


tolerance, which was all I wanted, but she 

used to snatch the boy to her breast and hold 

him until he would fight his way free, fight 

sometimes until she would bear the bruises 0 

his little fists on her neck and face. But she 

never punished him; she was prow of his 
temper. 

“A true McClintock,” she would say, laugh 
ing even when he had blackened her white 
skin. “Just like his father.”’ 

That was the way the boy grew up, unrestrained, ut” 
checked; untrained, too, having his way in everything. 
There were many tales about the McClintocks to be 
had for the listening; Mary seemed to rejoice in them. 
Whatever Roger did that was like the old McClintocks she 
was proud of. Long before he was a man he wes ca 

Black Roger, and heaven knows he deserved the name. 

I have seen him choke a sheep to death, a miserabie, um" 

sisting sheep, because it had not sense enough to go » here he 

wanted it to. I have seen him lash and kick his dog until tt 
crept off, broken and bleeding, under the barn floor. I have 
seen him hew and hack at wood and stone until his fists wer 
torn and crushed when he was in one of his blind rages” 
blind, for he saw nothing except his own fury and whatevet 

he might wreak it upon when he was like that. Mery, W# 

the only living creature on the place that was not airaid 0 

him; and I sometimes thought she was afraid, too, but glort :. 

in her fear because she was proud of his strength. Som 
women do, and Mary was not the weak sort. line 

Not weak; but she had something in her that no McC “A 
tock save her own son ever had, for I, the daft one, did . 
count in the weight of the breed. Even with my brother § e 
had had it—a swift change of mood, sudden rushes © 
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elopiig, passionate repent- 
clearing after the 
storm. A McClintock would have 
beaten the child Roger for his 
blows; lary worshiped him for 
them. No McClintock was ever 
srry for the agony he caused, 
none ever begged pardon of man 
or beast. But Roger had Mary 
ia him; the breed had mixed. 
Not always, but once or twice, 
when he was a child, he threw 
himself into his mother’s arms 
when he had struck her and 
hugged ber until the strength of 
his tenderness must have hurt 
her as much as his blows. 

It was so when he grew older, 
too, although none except myself 
and Mary guessed it. When he 
had killed the sheep he gave it 
burial; the butcher would have 
bought it. The dog loved him, 
for he would wash the wounds 
he had inflicted. When he had 
beaten his horses or cattle he 
would often give them double 
allowance of feed afterward. 
There were months when he 
would not seem to know I was 
about the place, and then he 
might abruptly appear when I 
wasat work in my garden and say 
something about the flowers or 
askaquestion. I have known him 
to pick up a fledgling and tend 
it until it could almost fly, then 
snap its little life out because he 
was ina black mood. Once when 
all the men of the neighborhood 
were up on the mountain fight- 
ing a fire that had been set by an 
engine spark in a dry season, he 
risked his life to go in for an in- 
jured squirrel; and that night he 
beat his horse until it was trem- 
bling and all white with the sweat 
of fear. 


HE earlier McClintocks—my 

father, my brother, my grand- 
father—had been terrible men, 
hard men, but silent; they were 
feared, but men did not hate 
them. But they hated Roger. 
For in the matter of speech Roger 
also had his mother in him; he 
was quick not only with curses— 
the others had those aplenty— 
but with other words, and he 
knew how to use them like lashes. 
He spared no one, but flung his 
bitter, scathing jeers at young or 
old. He could bear a man down 
when dealing with him and force 
an unwilling bargain by the sheer 
deviltry of his will. He could 
bare a man’s weakness in one 
shouted sentence; and men find 
it hard to forgive having their 
weaknesses laid open in that way. 
But if they replied they found 
the strength of his fists even 
harder than his words; so they 
hated him. People avoided him 
when they could, Black Roger. 

That was the sort of man he 


had grown into when Rachel 


came, Letty Was Limp, Like a Broken Flower. Her Head Was Hanging Over His Arm and Her Curls—Her Little Golden Head —— 


The schoolhouse was not far 
from the bit of field on the edge 
of the woods where I grew my experiments; the children 
used often to stop and ask me questions in the afternoons. 
That year the teacher fell ill toward the close of the term and 
they had! to get someone to come and take her place. The 
day I first saw Rachel she was coming along the road from 
the scho-!house, q little girl hanging to each hand and others 
trotting along and kicking up the dust, proud to be walking 
with the new teacher. They stopped at my fence and she 
smiled ai me as I straightened up; she was lovelier than any 
flower | had in my garden. 

A slenler thing she was, with hair like the first daffodils 
and eye. the color of unripened nuts, and the color of her 
pes was the color of thick cream when the cows are in June 

Sture, 

| suppose there’s nothing new in saying that sort of thing 
about a woman, but Rachel was all new to me; I had never 
seen anything like her—never have to this day. 

Smal] though she was, you knew that she was made of 
some rare, fine quality like unalloyed gold, that she pos- 
riven) a force and warmth like the sun’s rays, the long, 
“anting rays of afternoon, not those from the zenith; hers 
‘as more that caressing warmth of the hour before sunset 
when work is done. 

the pa children say you make new flowers,” she said across 

“€ lence; she smiled at me as though that were a joke that 
We two would understand. 

«| help new flowers to make themselves,” I told her, 
and | help vegetables to make themselves better.”’ 

dk ike a preacher,’’ said one of the children who had hold 

er hands, and we all laughed. 

i fter that she came to my garden often. It.was she who 
i = about the work other men were doing.along the same 

on f anyone else had told me that I was not the great dis- 

; 4 I had thought myself I should have been hurt, but 
én el made me glad; I had never supposed that anybody 
a really care about what I was doing or think it 

il ‘anything. So we found a good deal to talk about and 

“il into the way of waiting for her, of longing for school to 


be out or for Saturday to come, as though I were a child 
myself again. 

But that was one thing Rachel could always do for anyone, 
I believe—make you want to be a child again. I think any 
man would have felt easier when Rachel looked at him if 
he could have faced her with the eyes of a child and a child’s 
clean record of things evil and mean. That was Rachel. 

When she walked in my garden, stepping so carefully 
between the rows lest her dress crush a seedling, it often 
seemed to me that the blossoms turned their faces up to her, 
mistaking her for the sun. She used to wear a blue dress, 
blue like the sky; perhaps that helped the illusion. I have 
often wondered what Roger thought that first time he saw 
her. Perhaps he did not think at all, for he stood there star- 
ing with the look of a man who has looked at the sun and so 
is not certain for the moment of what it is that he sees. 

I have said that Roger came to my garden sometimes; 
but in the spring farmers have other things to do than potter 
over flowers with their daft old uncles, so he had not been 
there since Rachel came to teach the school. He never gave a 
thought to the neighbors and they had little communica- 
tion with him; I doubt if he knew there was a new teacher— 
or an old one for that matter. Whether she had heard of him 
I do not know; but I think not, from what happened later. 


| be WAS well on in June and some of the poppy buds were 
unfolding. She and I were bending over, searching for a 
tint of violet, which was one of the colors I had been breeding 
for. I think I did not know that Roger was standing at the 
edge of the garden until she stood up, and then it must have 
been her stillness that made me look. Still as a fawn that is 
listening to some breeze-brought signal of danger before it 
leaps away —that was what I thought of. Their eyes were on 
each other across that field of glowing color; I understood 
that neither of them thought of me any more than they were 
thinking of the flowers or the feasting bees. 

Oh, he was a splendid figure of a man, was Black Roger, 
as he stood there. Big and brawny like all the McClintocks, 


but with his mother’s grace, her look of alertness that suited 
his dark face well, instead of the heavy blackness of those 
others. He had a way of wearing his shirt open at the 
throat 

I called out to him and said their names over; that’s as 
much as we do by way of introducing here in this part of the 
country. Neither of them said a word or seemed to notice, 
but she took a little step forward and Roger, still with his 
eyes on her—all golden in her blue dress— Roger came across 
my flowers. At any other time I would have warned him off, 
but before that which was happening before my eyes even 
my flowers seemed of little moment. 


OU have seen two butterflies drifting, floating each on 

its uncharted course along the breath of summer? You 
have seen them meet, then suddenly whirl together, flutter- 
ing, quivering, in summer’s own ecstasy of having found 
their mates? 

I believe it was so with those two. Her face was no longer 
the color of cream, but all pink with a dawn flush; her lips 
were parted. And when Roger came nearer step by step 
until I could see that his great muscles were trembling, his 
eyes never leaving hers, suddenly he stopped, threw an arm 
upward across his face and stumbled away, out of my 
garden, on through the woodlot. I could hear the fallen 
branches crushing under his steps. 

Two weeks from that day—on the day after school closed — 
he brought her home as a bride. I know nothing of their 
wooing. Sun on the water; the coolness after the rain; 
wing flight after wing flash; queen flight of the bees up and 
up, on and upward into the pure blue; song echoing song; 
the voices of rocks to the whispering ripples caressing them— 
whatever there is in nature’s way of fitting two halves to- 
gether, that must they have found in the hours before he 
brought her home—and afterward. 

I was glad many a time that I was only Daffy, the old 
man, foolish, not to be regarded; otherwise they would not 
have let me see. She was shy before Mary, although the;— 
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two were friends from the begin- 
ning; myself she never seemed to 
be aware of—nor Roger either— 
any more than if I had been the 
dog or the cat. 

I was glad; it showed they 
liked me in the way I wanted 
them to. I haven’t any words to 
describe what she and Roger were 
like those first weeks. 

Then one day she came to me 
puzzled. She had been to a neigh- 
bor’s and she was swinging a red 
rose by its stem, the little curls 
on her forehead damp. “ Daffy,” 
she cried, sitting beside me on my 
bench in the shade, ‘I have 
heard such a funny thing! People 
call my Roger ‘Black Roger.’ 
Why do they?” 

For not once, you see, has she 
seen the real Roger, not a sign of 
the blackness of him; that was 
to come. Until now all of Roger 
she had seen was what his mother 
had given him. 

“Black McClintocks—they are 
always called that,” I told her, 
speaking as lightly as I could. 

but you,” she said, look- 
ing at me in the gentle way that 
made me knowshe was fond of me. 

“All but me,’’ I agreed. 
daffy.” 

She laid her hand on mine for 
a moment; then she said seri- 
ously: “But why, Daffy? Why 
do they call them black? For I 
know from the things I’ve heard 
that it isn’t their dark skins and 
their black hair and eyes that 
they mean; it’s something else.” 

But I could not tell her. I 
knew she would see sooner or 
later. I hoped I might not be 
there the first, time; but I was. 


[7 CAME on an August night. 
Roger had driven a fine mare of 
his across country to see a man 
about something or other. Ra- 
chel expected him home to sup- 
per, but he was late and we all 
three sat on the porch waiting. 

We heard them coming long 
beforethey came in sight— pound, 
pound of the mare’s hoofs on the 
road. 

Rachel jumped up. ‘She’srun- 
ning away,” she cried. ‘Oh, she’s 
running away. Oh— Roger!” 

But Mary and I looked at each 
other and lookedaway. We knew. 


When theycameinsight around 
the bend of the road Roger was 
standing up lashing, lashing. They 
passed the house on the way to 
the barn, and the mare was white with foam, and we saw 
Roger’s face—Black Roger’s. 

Rachel’s hands went up over her heart; her lips parted. 
Mary slipped into the house and I followed. When Rachel 
came in there was a puzzled look in her eyes. 

Soon Roger stormed in and threw himself into his place 
at the table. Mary and I did not talk when he was like that 
and Rachel watched him, silent, white. I had never seen her 
white before; all her gold seemed to have faded out. 

Roger got me out of bed that night to go to the barn and 
help him with the mare, but in the morning she and her foal 
were both dead. Rachel came out in the dawn in a pink 
dress that made me think of a sweetbrier rose, her golden 
head the center. She stood in the barn door and looked at 
the dead things. She did not look at Roger at all, but just 
turned and went back to the house. Roger gave a great sob 
and sat down on the hay and put his head in his hands. I 
left him. There was nothing I could do. 

After that Rachel moved about as though she were sleep- 
walking. Her eyes were open, but they did not seem to see 
things. I was sorry for Roger. He had never stayed about 
the house as much as he did then and his eyes followed 
Rachel everywhere. He was constantly finding little things 
to do for her, things that no other woman who had married 
a Black McClintock had ever had done for her, I know. 
Sometimes she did not seem to notice at all; sometimes she 
would raise her eyes to Roger and look at him in that same 
puzzled way. Roger’s shoulders would droop and his head 
too. Once he staggered and turned and went out. Rachel 
said nothing. 

One day Rachel and Mary were sewing on the porch. I 
was there, too, but they never noticed me. 

Mary said without looking up: ‘‘ You ought not to take 
onsoaboutit. They arealllikethat, the Black McClintocks.”’ 

Rachel’s sewing dropped on her lap, and she looked off 
across the fields. ‘‘ Ah,’ she said, “the ‘ Black McClintocks’ ! 
‘Black Roger’!—that was it. I—now I understand.” 


“She Raised Her Hand and Pointed at Him and Told Him All the Blackness That Was in Him” 


I knew what she meant, but Mary went on; there was 
almost a note of pride in her voice: ‘‘They’re all like that. 
It’s not his fault. They’re all of them like that.” 

Rachel turned her head and looked at Mary. 

But Mary was sewing and rocking and went on talking. 
“You can’t do anything about it,’”’ she said. ‘‘ They are all 
like that. They can’t help their tempers. They oughtn’t to 
be blamed for them. It’s born in ’em, You can’t change a 
Black McClintock.” 


gh. E next day I was down in my garden, and Rachel came 
and stood in the row beside me. ‘ Daffy,” she asked, 
“is it true that they can’t help it? Is it true that you can’t 
do anything about it? What do you think yourself, Daffy?” 

I stood up and looked over my field of flowers, some that 
ran true, some that were like’their great-grandfathers, so to 
speak, and some that surprised even me with their new 
glory, me that had mixed the pollen for generation after 
generation of them. I had to think things out for a minute. 

Presently I said: ‘What do you think of Mary, Rachel? 
Mary’s a fine woman—what do you think of her?”’ 

“T love her,”’ said Rachel simply. ‘I wonder 
hesitated. 

But I thought I knew what she was going to say. ‘‘ You 
wonder how she could have kept on being a fine woman, 
married to a Black McClintock. Well—my brother died 
when Roger was not three years old.” 

I heard her gasp, saw the frightened look leap into her eyes. 

I understood: she loved Roger; the thought of death 
coming to him was the cause of that quick alarm. “Oh, 
Roger’s pretty healthy,” I said, ‘“‘and he’s not as bad as his 
father, not by a long ways.” That wasn’t the truth, but I 
felt I had a right to say what wasn’t so just then. I said: 
“You know he’s Mary’s son as well as my brother’s. He’s 
only half McClintock.” 

She thought this out for a minute or two. I gave her 
time. Then she turned her face up to me and said: “But 


She 


that was true of all the oth, 
Daffy.” 
“Well, it was and it wasn't"; 
said. “I guess all the oth. 
McClintocks married women yj, 
accepted things. I guess thy 
used to be the way of wom 
more than it is now. My a 
mother seemed like that kind oy 
side; but—there’s me. I belie 
I’m the only McClintock thy 
ever looked like his mother, api 
theycalled me Daffy toexplainit: 

“But Roger 

“Yes, there’s Roger. He's al 
McClintock in his looks. 
tell you he’s Mary’s son ty 
He’s got Mary in him.” 


yg she thought about thi 
for a time, then said: “Bu 
Mary says there’s nothing can 
done about it.” 

Well, I had always had m 
ideas about some thing. I looke 
across my garden to a long roy 
of bloom, red and white and ky. 
ender, all the same except j 
color. At the end of the roy 
there were a few blue flower 
clear blue. ‘Come down here’ 
I said. ‘I want to show yy 
something.” I picked a red flowy 
and a white one and tiven a pal 
lavender oneand gave themtoher 

“They are lovely, lovely,” sy 
said, and some of the pain seeme 
to go out of her eyes. You p. 
member she loved my flowers, 

“They all bloomed red a fe 
summersago,’’ I told her. “That 
their natural color, red. 
for pink, then white, and it too 
eight crosses to make the whit 
come. 

She knew the right question ty 
ask. “And the others?” She 
was almost smiling now. 

I went to the end of the roy 
and picked a blue flower and 
gave it to her. ‘Look at this 
one,” I said. ‘What do yu 
think of this one?”’ 

“It’s wonderful, Daffy. Jus 
like the red one and the white 
only it’s blue, clear blue.” 

“Yes, clear blue,”’ I said. “And 
all the same stock. There wer 
only red ones at first and nov 
there are blue ones.” 

I watched her thinking it out; 
then she asked in such a stil 
voice: “How did you do it, 
Daffy?” 

“It took a long time, Rachel, 
and a lot of work and care,’ | 
said, speaking as lightly as I could; 
“but I guess the hardest part was just keeping on believing 
I could do it. First off, 1 found a white flower with a fleck 
of blue in it; until then I thought the most I could get from 
the red ones would be pink, then white. But there wasnt 
any doubt of it: there was a fleck of blue on that white one, 
So I worked with that, just that one spot of blue; I saved 
the seeds and planted them and watered and shaded ani 
tended them. And then—then just a little white powder 
Rachel; a little white powder that you wouldn't think much 
of mixed about their roots—in the dark earth where theit 
roots go deepest. 


“T thought it wouldn’t be of much use at first; they jut 


stayed white or spotted for quite a long time. | was sort ol 
discouraged; thought I couldn’t change them no matter 
what I did. But I put ina little more of that white powder, 
Rachel, and I tended and watered them and kept on tryin 
to believe they'd come blue. First time one of them bloomed 
I could have shouted out loud, I was so glad. i kept right 
on tending them and I never failed them with the little whit! 
powder where their roots go deep. And—see those dark 
ones, Rachel. Ina few summers they'll come true too. 


HE was looking at the flowers. Presently she began : 
tremble. She raised her eyes to mine and some of the gr 
light had come back to her face, as though a sunbeam hat 
fallen across it. ‘“ Daffy—Daffy,” she said, “you think- 
oh, Daffy!” 
“T didn’t do it all at once, Rachel. There were red flowers 
you know, then pink, then white; and the white ones call 
spotted for quite awhile. I didn’t do it all at once. But you 
can see the blue ones there. They’ll come true, they'll com 
true—after a time.” 
She turned her face up toward the sky; they say thats 
heaven up there, but I don’t know. ‘Oh, Daffy,” she sa! 
and before I knew it she had kissed me. “ear, det 

Daffy!” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 185 


“‘ Here is One, Doctor! Take it, Sir; it’s Yours! Pretty, Isn’t It?” 
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CONCERNING WIDOWS, HOW 


T DEPENDSon what kind of widow 
a woman is determined to be as to. 
how she shall conduct herself. If 
she desires to become a widow for 
alimony only, she will find no Scrip- 
tures to fit lor case. She is a self- 
made widow, produced by modern 
society. She has only to apply to 
the courts, which are competent 
and ready to assist her in this busi- 
ness. 

If she is designed by nature to 
be a temporary widow, her own 
instincts will guide her into making 
publication of the fact which every 
man will recognize, no matter how 
decorously and sadly she makes it. 

No one knows why, but it is a fact that a man distinguishes 
instantly and unerringly between a temporary widow and 
a widow indeed, whatever her age or condition may be. 
You might persuade yourself that it was the little silver lining 
of white with which you were beginning to edge the weeds 

of your grief that first attracted him, if the. most durable 

widows did not also pipe themselves with white. ‘ 

You may omit the silver lining, keep your veil down, your 
eyelids lowered, your lip dolorous, having in your heart no 
thought beyond your sorrow, and he will still detect you in 
one twinkle of his eye. Men are astoundingly astute about 
widows. 

You have only to act with discretion and choose one for 
your next husband. You are well within your rights and 
even within the Scriptures. (See I Timothy, 5th chapter, 
especially the 14th verse; omit the 11th verse, which does 
not apply to your case.) 

But if you are resolved to be a permanent widow there 
is more to be said and some important revisions to be made 
in your character, especially if you were a dutiful wife and 
have acquired the habit of obedience in that relation. The 
habit of obedience is the first one to break, because it exposes 
you to the advice and influence of meddlesome or unscrupu- 
lous persons, by which more widows are made truly desolate 
than by the death of their husbands. You will discover that 
practically every one whom you know, and even persons 
you scarcely knew at all, are ready to tell you what to do 
and show much more energy in seeing that you follow their 
counsels than they ever showed in their own affairs. You 
are ina run-down state. You are absorbed in your grief. It 
is easier to submit than to resist. But resist; make a point 
of doing so. 


OUR first instinct is to fade into those Scriptures de- 

signed especially for widows. Combat it as you would a 
mortal weakness. You are only taking the advantage un- 
worthy persons frequently take when they hide behind 
some Scripture to avoid an obvious duty or responsibility. 
The Lord will undoubtedly hear your prayers, even if you 
do not qualify in every particular according to the instruc- 
tions Paul gave. ‘‘Let not a widow be taken into the num- 
ber under threescore years old, having been the wife of one 
man,” he writes Timothy, ‘‘ well reported of for good works; 
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WIDOW 
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DECORATIONS 
BY F. SANDS BRUNNER 


if she have brought up children, if she have lodged strangers, 
if she have washed the saints’ feet,”” and so forth—all well- 
considered advice as far as these widows were concerned, 
but not to be accepted too literally. 

We live now in an age when it is not only ebligatory to 
live according to the Scriptures, but also to live some of 
them down. For you will find that the world still clings to 
that sixty-year-old widow as the correct type, without being 
aware of the hardship it makes for the up-and-doing widow. 
If your husband dies you lose your identity. You are not 
only a widow; you are socalled. You become a word of two 
syllables in black which refers not to you but to the fact 
that your husband is no longer living. It isa sort of LL.D. 
degree of bereavement conferred upon you; and it sticks so 
long as you remain an estimable Christian widow. I never 
knew a doubtful one to be called by this title. It denotes 
respect, and is peculiar to women. 


O ONE ever heard of a man’s being known as an esti- 
mable “‘ Christian widower,” not even in his obituary. He 
is still a man in life and in death, and is so called even if he 
has been thrice bereaved of a wife. The term “‘ widower” does 
not occur in the Scriptures, which are thickly populated with 
widows, nor yet in history, where many notable widows figure. 
The word is only apparently a noun. It is really an adjec- 
tive commonly used to denote the temporary state of a 
man who has lost a wife and has not yet taken another one. 
As a rule men do not remain demoted; they resume the 
rank of husbands; while for some reason, which may not 
be a reason at all but an instinct, a woman clings to her 
widowhood. 

It is possible to be a sound and determined widow and 
more intelligently faithful to a husband’s memory without 
yielding to disintegrating emotions. Recall how many times 
you questioned his judgment in matters of business and felt 
in your secret heart that you might have acted with greater 
wisdom, saved or profited where he lost. 

Now you yourself have an open field in which to prove it. 
You have become what no woman except a widow ever is— 
a free agent. 

The maiden, however mature and capable, lacks your sub- 
tler knowledge and experience in dealing with men. The wife 
never can exercise it, because no woman can live in love and 
charity with her husband and be a free agent. He was made 
first, given dominion over all things. Therefore, seeifig what 
great opportunities have come to you to make good, do not 
ask for sympathy, nor complain of how the world takes ad- 
vantage of you in your defenseless condition. That is the 
way the world makes its living. You cannot expect it to make 
an exception in your case. Besides, you are not defenseless. 


Firmly to What You Have.and ‘Do Not Let Go... 


You have only to make a proper use of the wit with which 
you were originally endowed but‘ have not fully used on 
account of having a husband to do it for you. 

The wisest course is to pull yourself together immediately 
after the funeral in time to save his life insurance. Whatever 
happens, hold to this money until you have recovered suffi- 
ciently to exercise your own judgment. And if you have no 
judgment or experience in financial: matters, acquire it. 

his can be done. Some of the dullest men in the country 
have it, and some of the cleverest women never get it, be- 
cause they have cultivated financial lassitude, which is a 
form of moral laziness. 

Do not take the advice of excellent business men about 
the investment of this insurance, not even if they were the 
friends of your dear, dead husband. He probably had a 
very keen eye for overseeing his friends in these matters, 
especially if they were excellent business men. The adjec- 
tive implies a genius for personal gain. 

Hold firmly to what you have and do not let go until you 
have learned a few things about the gymnastic agility of 
dollars in the commercial world. Make sure you know the 
difference between preferred stock and common stock. It 
will surprise you, if you take the trouble to understand the 
phenomenon. Do not be persuaded to buy any kind of stock 
the majority of which is owned by a great and rich corpo- 
ration, because when they begin to. water and shuffle it you 
may be lost in the shuffle. Avoid stock the value of which 
depends on some kind of public franchise and the now 
highly sensitized labor temperament. Franchises are subject 
to strange mutations. The street railway in your city may 

a good one, paying handsome dividends, but leave it 
alone. One strike may consume your dividends and send the 
stock far below par. 

Brokerage houses undoubtedly read death notices, be- 
cause the funeral will scarcely be over before you will begin 
to receive lists of bonds and stocks from these companies, 
offering the most enticing rates of interest. Toss them into 
the wastebasket. These bonds may be paying six per cent 
when you buy them; but the legs of bonds are cartilaginous. 
A fluke or a flurry in the financial market a thousand miles 
distant may put the whole thing into bankruptcy. 


REAT stock-selling agents with coldness and suspicion. 

They are usually novelists selling fiction at five dollars a 
share. The lower the price the more victims such an agent 
gets. He is a radiant talker. He usually promises that your 
investment will pay at least twenty-four per cent a year. 
Then he will sit back, cross his legs and invite you to com- 
pare this magnificent income with the measly interest you 
are now receiving on your capital. If you are still obdurate 
and stupid enough to hesitate, he will ask you if you know 
the Reverend So-and-so. You do. Well, the Reverend So- 
and-so has just invested all he has in these shares! This is 
probably the truth, because preachers are the most fantastic 
ten-cent plungers known to wildcat syndicates. These men 
have formed the habit of thinking, hoping and living by 
faith. They have an immortal instinct for believing in the 
evidence of things unseen and unknown to them. They are 
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Jimmy Slipped His Arm Around the White-Faced Girl at His Side. 


“Oh, All Right! You Got Me With the Goods’’ 


THE ADVENTURE THE LOST 


in the “‘Losts-and-Founds” department of one 

of the big city dailies; and he realized that sooner 
or later he would slay one of the offensive losers of 
little dogs and platinum pins and fur pieces and be 
without a job. 

In a trusty savings bank there were to Jimmy’s 
credit six hundred and thirty-nine dollars, the thin, 
thumbed substitutes for years of little joys denied 
themselves by Jimmy’s parents, no longer living. 

That was all. You can’t support matrimony on thirty 
dollars a week and six hundred and thirty-nine dollars in the 
bank, if you know how extravagant women are. Jimmy 
knew. He read the papers and went to the movies, didn’t 
he? He wouldn’t have married, anyway, so what difference 
did it make? 

“I’m glad I never married,”’ Jimmy, twenty-six years old, 
often assured himself in his fifth-floor hall room in the re- 
flective, calmly complacent tone of old age, sure of its 
wisdom, divorced at last from idle desires. 

There may at times have seemed to be a certain longing 
in Jimmy’s pale-blue eyes on moonlit Manhattan nights, 
as they rested upon the strolling couples on every hand, 
who had built for themselves in the very midst of Gotham 
a little solitude walled with their whispers. But that was all 
a mistake. It wasn’t wistfulness, but gloating. Jimmy knew 
when he was well off, he did! 

So there you have Jimmy—something of a cynic, a bit of 
a grouch, altogether a bromide. And yet it was to him that 
the shining adventure came. ‘ 


J inte O’CONNELL made thirty dollars a week 


wee certainly would never have guessed that it was com- 
ing if you had seen Jimmy that morning when he went to 
the office a bit grouchier than usual, the office having re- 
buked him the day before because the sorrowful owner of a 
departed Pomeranian had complained there about him, 
charging that he had an unsympathetic manner. There may 
have been something in her contention. For it was Jimmy’s 
method to stare through and beyond the victim as he slid 
the tablet of blanks forward and asked bleakly: ‘‘ What's 
yours?” robbing that convivial question of all joy by the 
assumption in his voice that it certainly didn’t matter to him. 

“What’s yours?” he demanded this morning, rather more 
cuttingly than usual. 

“Oh, if—if you please 
little like the ch 


” began a hesitating voice, a 
irp of the first daring robin of the spring. 


TROUSSEAU 


By Blanche Brace 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK STREET 


Now ‘‘please” is a word unheard at the “Losts-and- 
Founds.” - You haven’t time to waste on manners when 
things are lost, you know. So Jimmy, in his astonishment, 
looked up and was lost himself. 

What would you do if you looked up expecting to see 
the disgruntled ex-owner of a platinum pin—fat, not young, 
her face mapped off into little doughy trails by recent 
tears—and you saw April smiling at you there, instead? 
April in a little blue-serge dress and a springtide hat? A 
very young April, with a skin as pink and smooth asa baby’s 
and misty gray eyes? 

What Jimmy did was to throw away instantly all precon- 
ceived ideas about the undesirability of matrimony-and the 
unworthwhileness of everything. Then, feeling a little 
light-headed and without ballast, he almost went over the 
counter after these discarded notions, in his eagerness to 
claim the girl for his own before another clerk should see her. 

“Lost something?’’ blurted Jimmy. 

April smiled with uplifted eyes, and blushed with trailing 
lashes on her flushing cheek. ‘ Ye-es,’’ she admitted, and 
theré seemed to be a sort of admiration in her lilting tone, as 
if she felt that it was clever of Jimmy to have guessed it. 

Then there was silence. Jimmy waited. Gone was all his 
‘old impatience. He didn’t seem to care greatly if he waited 
there all day. April gulped. Jimmy watched the contrac- 
tion of her white young throat with vague distress. It was 
a shame that she should have lost anything. He hoped she 
wasn’t going to cry. 


ay iA. kind of funny, I guess,”’ said April at last, trying to 
smile. ‘‘I’ve—you see, I’ve lost a trousseau.”’ 

“A trousseau! Lost! You've lost a trousseau?” he 
shouted, unaware how very much like the chorus of a musi- 
cal comedy song he made it sound. 

“Yes,”’ smiled the girl uncertainly. “I knew you would 
think it was funny,”’ she added, dimpling. 


“You've lost a trousseau?’’ repeated Jimmy 
blankly. ‘Then she’s engaged,” he told himself dis- 
mally. 

“Sure. A girl like that would be engaged.” 

His repugnance to that idea made him try to cherish 
a vague hope for a fleeting moment. Perhaps “trous- 
seau’’ didn’t mean what he feared! After all, wasn’t 
it something about an automobile? Still, how could 
you lose the body of an automobile? No, it meant 
the other, after all. His heart sank. 

““D’you know where you lost it?’’ he demanded dully. 
For how in the world did one go about it to lose a trousseau! 

“It was in a suitcase,’’ the girl explained. ‘I was bring- 
ing it from Harlem to Irving Place. At Times Square I 
changed to the shuttle for the East-Side Subway. 1—I was 
reading a story, and I didn’t notice that the suitcase was 
gone until I started to get off at Eighteenth Street.”’ 

“And it wasn’t there?”’ asked Jimmy with deep concern. 

“Tt wasn’t there,” the girl agreed in a trembling voice. 

“Of course, if you were interested in your story, someone 
could have taken it without your seeing,’’ mused Jimmy. 

‘Oh, do you think they did?” asked April and burst into 
tears. ‘ 


IMMY cursed himself for a heartless brute, strongly con- 
J scious of a desire to put his arm around the girl and com- 
fort her. He did not remember ever having felt that way 
about an advertiser before. 

To protect her sacred grief from the public, he slid a tablet 
of blanks toward her. “Sign here,” he advised wildly, and 
added in a voice that no former loser would have recognized 
as Jimmy’s, “‘ Please don’t cry.” ae 

April bent her trim little head over the blanks. ‘‘I didnt 
mean to be such a baby,” she quavered. ‘‘But I have to get 
it back. Surely you see that I simply have to get it back: 

“Of course,” comforted Jimmy rather glumly. “‘ You have 
to get it back. But don’t cry. We’ll do our very best to get 
it baek for you.” ; 

“Oh, do you think you can?” breathed April, looking at 
Jimmy as the ladies of old looked at their knights-errant 
setting forth upon hard and glorious undertakings. 

It was then that Jimmy perceived what had befallen 
him—a shining adventure, unselfish, austerely hard, asking 
no reward except a smile. It was his to get back the lost 
trousseau for this girl who with one flutter of her dark eye- 
lashes had overturned all his former theories of life—to get 
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it back so that she might marry another man! Ay, that was 
the rub. But Jimmy never hesitated. 

“Sure I think I can,”’ he declared proudly if palely. ‘‘ Lots 
of my ads’’—he ignored the possible claim of the paper 
upon them—‘“‘do bring in results, y’ know. Most folks are 
honest at heart, I guess, if it comes to that,” he ended, a 
trifle grandiloquently. 

“That's right,” agreed the girl, her small face radiant 
again. ‘And of course they would be sure to see how much 
it meant to get a trousseau back, wouldn’t they?”’ 

A little of the fervor died in Jimmy’s eyes. But, being a 
true bromidic knight, he would not permit his lady to see 
how he was saddened. “‘That’s a fine idea,” he approved. 
“Let's put that in the ad.” ; 

April looked at him with pleading gray eyes. “‘Won’t you 
write it for me?” she begged. ‘I’m sure that you can do it 
so much better than I could,” 

Jimmy would have written a poem for her, if she had asked 
him in that tone. 

“There’s just one thing,’’ she mentioned, wistfully hesi- 
tant. ‘If we can make it as short as possible. I 

“The short ones are always best,” Jimmy came to her 
rescue. He understood of course. Poor little kid! she was 
probably just about broke. No doubt she had spent her last 
cent on that blamed trousseau. : 


E BENT over the blanks and scribbled busily for a time 
with furrowed brow, bestowing upon the literary effort 
the degree of attention that Homer probably devoted to an 


epic. 
Pr How’s that?” he demanded anxiously at last, and again 

his former clients would have marveled at his tone. 
April bent over, the small head close to his own, and read: 

LOST—On West Side or East Side Subway 

between 116th Street and Eighteenth, or in 

shuttle, Thursday morning between 10 and 

10:30, a suitcase containing trousseau. Owner 

heartbroken. Reward. Finder please return 

to Anxious, the Times. 


“It's a perfectly wonderful ad,” breathed the girl in 
awed accents. 

“Oh, no,”” murmured Jimmy modestly. ‘I thought maybe 
it would be best to have it brought back here, as you live so 
far uptown. Some folks might not want to go clear up 
there.” 

‘How clever of you to think of that!’’ April admired. 
“*Anxious’—is that me?’’ She giggled a little, a beautiful 
giggle to Jimmy’s ears. 

“Ves,” he said. ‘‘ You see, I didn’t know your name,” he 
added tentatively. 

“It’s Loretta Blair,” the girl explained, and to Jimmy it 
seemed one of the prettiest names that he had ever heard. 
Distinctly foolish of her to be going to change a name like 
that! 

“Mine’s Jimmy O’Connell,’”’ he exchanged. “It’s a French 
name,” he joked unoriginally, and waited appreciatively for 
the musical giggle. 

‘“‘How much do I owe you?”’ she asked, and when Jimmy 
had underestimated her bill in a fashion that would have 
made the office open its eyes in horror, she counted the 
change out of a thin pocketbook. 

“But—the—the reward?’’ she inquired, and again there 
was anxiety in her tone. 

“Oh, let’s wait till they bring in the suitcase,’’ suggested 
Jimmy. “Most any little thing will do for that,’’ he added 
airily. 

“It’s awfully good of you,”’ she reiterated, holding out a 
slim little hand. ‘“‘I’ll be in the very first thing in the morn- 
ing to see you.” 

Jimmy let her go without calling her attention to the fact 
that the very first thing in the morning would be too soon 
to expect an answer to her ad. Let the poor little thing come 
in as soon as she liked; it would probably make her feel 
better! It was just possible that someone would answer the 
ad at once of course. Someone might imbibe the lament 
of the lost trousseau with his morning coffee and rush office- 
ward with the missing suitcase. You never could tell. 
Jimmy was sure of one thing: Whoever had the suitcase 
would make all possible haste if he could only know that 
Loretta Blair who awaited him. 

He fell to dreaming about her, while the too-flaxen-haired 
ex-owner of a diamond and platinum wrist watch waited 
impatiently. She was such a sweet little thing; not a 
Broadway model, as Jimmy contemptuously dubbed the 
type, at all. Why, she was the same sort of girl that one took 
to ice-cream socials at the church, back in Puyallup, Wash- 
ington, where Jimmy hailed from. 

_‘What’s yours?’”’ he murmured, without coming out of 
- — as he lent a surface ear to the woes of the super- 

onde. 

What difference did it make if Loretta Blair was all that a 
fellow could have asked—had he been able to picture any- 
thing so nice in advance—when she was looking for a trous- 
seau? Wouldn’t you know that, when for the first time in 
his life Jimmy had chanced upon a girl who seemed to him 
absolutely the first and last word in girls, as heaven meant 
girls to be, she would have to go and be engaged? Jimmy 
would like to know what life had against him anyhow? 

All the rest of that endless day he got a certain degree of 
gloomy satisfaction out of the extent to which he had always 
been persecuted by fate. And that night in his hall room up 
four flights he lay long awake, with the smile of a dauntless, 
impersonal knight upon his face, in the filtered skylight 
moonshine, 

_ When he slept at last, he dreamed of going out alone and 
single-handed and finding the suitcase for her. “I want only 
one kiss for my reward,” he dreamed that he told her— 

you remember that you offered a reward, and forgot to 
mention what it should be—one kiss; and, 
since you are about to wed another, upon 
my forehead.” 

The chaste salutation seemed to make 
an unexpected and rather alarming 
amount of noise, which finally resolved 
itself into the whir-r of an alarm clock. 

immy, awaking, arose with unusual zest 
and whistled an accompaniment to the 
bathtub’s trickle. Then he swallowed the 
standard sinkers and coffee and hastened 
to the office. 


VERYTHING was about as usual 
“there. The office force were not 
stirred unduly as to the imminent neces- 
sity of doing something about Miss Blair's 
Ost suitcase even when Jimmy put the 
Matter up to them. They even appeared 
Surprised at Jimmy's concern. 
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He had to tell Loretta Blair, when she hurried in presently 
with her April face prettier than ever, all-flushed and eager, 
that as yet she was without a trousseau. 

“You mustn’t be worried, you know,” he valiantly es- 
sayed to comfort her. “It’s awfully early yet, of course. 
Most folks get up late in New York.” 

id | should say they do—in New York,”’ rallied Loretta 
Blair, flashing him her most April smile. ‘I will come in 
later then. Give the poor things a chance at their beauty 
sleep. Goodness knows they need it!”’ 

She was gone, with a brave twirl of her little white skirt. 
What a gallant little thing she was, with that cute grin— 
yes, Jimmy was guilty of thinking of it as a grin!—even when 
she was so worried. A great desire came over him to remove 
that anxiety. 

“Looked up the lost-and-found Subway office yet?” he 
demanded when she came in again, immediately after lunch. 

“Never thought of it,’’ Loretta Blair admitted, flushing 
and dimpling. “It’s wonderful how you do think of things. 
It oe be your suitcase instead of mine. I’ll go right off. 


““G’b—” began Jimmy. Then a great idea came to him. 
“It’s kind of an out-of-the-way place to find,” he explained, 
although he had the grace to redden a bit between his hair- 
cut and that obnoxious collar. ‘‘ Maybe you wouldn’t care 
about going there alone.” 

He paused, while Loretta Blair regarded him, smiling a 
little uncertainly. 

“TI get through at five o’clock,” Jimmy hurried nerv- 
ously. ‘‘Want me to walk up with you and show you 
the place, if your suitcase hasn’t come back before then?”’ 

Did she “want him to’’? Of all the boobish ways 
to put it! Jimmy kicked himself for a “hick.” 

She’d give him his now, all right. 


“SN ZOU’RE sure it won’t be a bother?” Loretta 

Blair asked gratefully. ‘It’s awfully nice of 

you to take so much trouble to help folks find things.”’ 

Her gratitude left Jimmy feeling guilty, not with- 
out some reason. 

“You're a sweet thing, you are!” he challenged 
himself when she had gone. “I'll bet you go to 
Sunday school and are kind tothecat. It’s awfully 
nice of you to help folks find things. Probably the 
man she’s engaged to will come along with her to- 
night, just to tell you what a dear y’ are.” 

That calamity was spared him, however. Loretta 
Blair was quite alone when she hurried into the 
office that night. Her baby-pink cheeks paled a 
little when she learned that there was still no sign 
from the errant trousseau, but she hid her worry 
bravely, and chatted merrily as they strolled, not too 
fast, up Broadway. She had come, she told him, 
from Chattanooga, Tennessee. She always woke up 
in the morning expecting to look out the window at 
Mount Tom, and it gave her a kind of funny feel- 
ing, she admitted, when her eyes met a gigantic 
electric-light sign instead. 

The lost-and-found offices gave forth a hodge- 
podge revelation of carelessness that ran the whole 
gamut from a gold tooth to a gocart. There were 
bags of assorted sizes, and three suitcases. _ 

But Loretta Blair shook her head over the display. 
“None of them is the right one,” she wailed de- 
spairingly. “‘Mine was patent 
leather. I have to get it back,” 
she added to the interested at- 
tendant. “It had a trousseau 
in 

He grinned enviously at 
Jimmy, who blushed, perceiving 
the other’s mistaken idea of their 
relationship. ‘Sorry, miss,” said 
the attendant. ‘We haven’t got 
a trousseau on the premises. But 
we had a marriage certificate in 
here last week,’’ he offered hope- 
fully. 

Loretta Blair's short upper lip 
trembled. Her gray eyes misted 
over. “I don’t know what I’m 
going to do next,’’ she quavered 
to Jimmy as they 
turned away. 


tell you,” 
he said mas- 
terfully and 
quite without 
volition on his 
part. ‘‘You’re 
coming to find 
dinner with me 
somewhere — 
and afterward 
you're going to 
let me take you 
to the movies 
and forget your 
troubles for a 
little while.” 


Jimmy stopped aghast. What in the world had he been 
thinking of? And, far more important, what would Loretta 
Blair be thinking of him? Why, she was in love with another 
man! In love? She was on the verge of matrimony! Only 
a misplaced trousseau stood between her and conjugal bliss. 
She must be hating Jimmy. She must be thinking that he 
had taken advantage of her kindness to “get funny.” 

““Maybe you’d rather go home,” he said in a panic. “I 
expect you're looking for a chance to tell your troubles to 
your—er—to the bridegroom.” 

“Oh, no,” shuddered Loretta Blair, her face suddenly 


- colorless; ‘‘I’ll do anything before I do that. Yes, I do like 


Italian restaurants,” she added with seeming inconsequence. 


“CHE’S afraid to tell im,” reasoned Jimmy as, his mind in 

a daze, they climbed the ‘‘L”’ steps, preparatory to tak- 
ing a downtown car for the little Tenth-Street restaurant 
that, to Jimmy’s mind, combined elegance with economy 
and society with satiety in a really unusual way. ‘‘The man 
must be a brute, or she’d tell him and let him help her find 
the trousseau. I'd like to get hold of him for just about ten 
minutes. Anyone who'd kick up a fuss about a little thing 
like.a lost trousseau before he was married would probably 
beat his wife afterward,’”’ decided Jimmy with unconscious 
cynicism. 

Then he remembered that he was a knight and that this 
was a shining adventure, and threw himself into the task he 
had set for himself—to make his lady smile. The dinner was 
a hilarious success, all the way from the reluctant-looking 
little fish with which it began to the plump “biscuit tor- 
tonia’’ which marked its ending. Afterward there were 

movies that seemed to both the boy and the girl unique 
in their entertaining qualities, a Western film which 
introduced Jimmy to a wildness and wooliness hitherto 
unknown, and the tear-drenched heart-story (in five 
reels) of a little Dixie beauty, who made Loretta Blair 
feel that romance must be waiting just around the 
corner for every loyal daughter of the South. The 
missing trousseau was not missed again until she and 
Jimmy said good night, rather lingeringly, at the 
entrance to her Harlem rooming-house. 
“It’s been a simply beautiful time,” declared Lo- 
retta Blair ever so softly. “I feél lots better now; I 
do, truly. But I simply must find 
\ _it to-morrow. If I don’t, it—it 
might be too late.” 

At the trouble in her voice, 
Jimmy thrust his hands into his 
pockets to keep them out of mis- 
chief. He chided himself for a 
worthless hog. Why, he had for- 
gotten that there was such a word 
as “‘trousseau”’ in the dictionary. 

“Sure we'll find it to-morrow,” 
he assured her valiantly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you worry; there’ll 
probably be half a 
dozen trousseaux 
waiting for you to 
take your pick of 
when -you drop into 
the office to-morrow. 
Well—thanks for the 
evening. See you to- 
morrow.” 

Then Jimmy, with 
an aching heart but 
an unswerving step, 
went forth upon his 
lady’s quest. He got 
off at Columbus Circle 
first, and again at 
Times Square, and 
once more at Brook- 
lyn Bridge, visiting 
each newspaper office 
in turn, and leaving 
in each for insertion 
the advertisement 
which had appeared 
that morning in his 
own paper. Jimmy 
recognized a great 
truth that every edi- 
tor ignores, that there 
are some folks who do 
not read his paper. 


“TF SHE’S got to 

find the thing, the 
sooner she does it, the 
better,” he told him- 
self grimly. He was 
not thinking of Lo- 
retta Blair’s point of 
view for the moment. 
He realized that the 
peace of his own soul 
depended largely 
upon the speedy res- 
toration of the miss-~ 
ing trousseau. 

Life seldom seems 
to realize the need for 
immediacy, however. 
Loretta Blair came 
radiantly into the 
office the next morn- 
ing with that little air 
she had of being just 
ready to burst into 
song, like a jubilant 
robin, and departed a 
little later, crestfallen 
and far likelier to 


CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 56 


But Loretta Blair Shook Her Head Over the 
Display. “‘None of Them is the Right 
One,”’ She Wailed Despairingly 
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“Really, Mrs. Grimpley, Don’t You 
Think You Ought to Learn Some- 
thing About All These Beautiful 
New Things in Your House?’’ 


the English butler, who affirmed this taste. He was 

selecting at his employer’s expense the furniture for 
the new ten-thousand-dollar bungalow which this employer 
had just put up for the butler on the manorial estate in 
Connecticut. 

The social secretary had gone with him upon the pilgrim- 
age of selection, and she had found Higgins kind but 
zsthetic. One by one he had waved aside the chairs and rugs 
and draperies which the mere broker or lawyer installs in his 
country home. Straight as a homing bird he had flown to the 
costliest of tea wagons, the best of prints for his walls and 
even to the most approved in literature. He had insisted 
upon a set of vellum-bound Victor Hugo, and a trained taste 
in curtains now led him from the ordinary chintzes which 
the salesman was showing to the more precious variety. 

Higgins represents an acute stage of butler’s rights. He 
was a tall, good-looking man of forty, who came from a 
famous English establishment to one of the social leaders of 
New York and Newport. He had stayed with the leader for 
eight years, and in all that time he had never missed a para- 
graph in unfolding what every butler ought to know. He 
knew every name in fashionable society. The footmen that 
he hired could not have been more correct of feature if Hig- 
gins himself had carved them. His face was a lock, not a key; 
and the wave of gratitude which flooded his soul at a twenty- 
five-dollar tip was kept back as firmly as the wave of indigna- 
tion atatwo-dollar tip. He understood how to order fruit and 
keep a ‘‘Silver Book.”” He was acquainted with every nicety 
of service and, though he would not of course ever have been 
plebeian enough to show surprise at anything, one can fancy 
how that empyrean spirit would have been rent by the use of 
bouillon cups when the occasion demanded soup platters. 

For talents so finely adjusted to civilization Higgins had 
received in the home of the society leader eighty-five dollars 
a month. That, however, was before and during the first 
years of the war. Now Higgins receives one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars a month—and found! No longer is he 
confined to a single room in the master’s house. During the 
entire summer he and his wife occupy their own bungalow 
on the master’s estate. 

Between the hand-blocked chintzes of their windows Mr. 
and Mrs. Higgins can see the waves of woodland rolling up 
to the Tudor turrets of their employer’s mansion. On spring 
and summer afternoons, when Mrs. Thornton Grimpley is 
pouring tea for her guests on the piazza of the Tudor edifice, 
Mrs. Thomas Higgins is pouring just as good tea for her own 
circle of friends on the piazza of the bungalow. The tea 
wagon is the dainty wicker one to which Higgins’ discrim- 
inating fancy had led him. It is set off with cut flowers from 
the great gardens of the Grimpley estate. Twice a week, in 
fact, the bungalow is filled with the same sort of blooms 
which go to the Tudor residence. Higgins seems to have 
solved perfectly the problem, “‘and found.”’ 


B: I want the hand-blocked chintzes.’”’ It was Higgins, 


VEN in these days when every valet—and butler too— 
is a hero to his own master, Higgins’ case is somewhat 
exceptional. The fact of it is that, had he remained with the 
great society leader with whom he began his American 
career, he would even now be getting only one hundred and 
twenty-five or perhaps one hundred and fifty dollars a month. 
Certainly he would not have the bungalow and the hand- 
blocked chintzes and the cut flowers. But Higgins left the 
eat Mrs. Cadbiddler Jorkins, leader of society, to come to 
rs. Thornton Grimpley. The change involved a sacrifice, 
and now the butler is making Mrs. Grimpley pay. 

Indeed, it had required much persuasion to get him into 
the Grimpley establishment at any price. 

“Mrs. Thornton Grimpley,” he had repeated to the social 
secretary attempting to engage him. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, he had added in his well-laundered voice: 
“Oh, those Grimpleys!’’ 

The butler, you see, knew every name in New York 
society. He could pronounce immediately whether you 
stood firmly on the top rung of the social ladder or whether 
you were still struggling with all the might of arboreal 
ancestry to keep your footing on the lowest rung. So it came 
to him at once that the Thornton Grimpleys were those enor- 
mously rich people from the Middle West who were now 
trying to climb into the best New York set. He recalled 
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Mrs. Grimpley as one of those stupid 
‘little women who are afraid to smile 
because it may not be exactly what 
Fifth Avenue is doing at the time. 
He remembered how Mrs. Cadbiddler 
Jorkins had courted her for the twenty- 
five thousand dollars which the Middle 
Westerner had finally subscribed to the 
society leader’s pet benevolence, “‘The 
Fund for Wounded Belgian Hares”; 
and his memory was even keener for 
the snubs which Mrs. Jorkins had in- 
flicted upon Mrs. Grimpley after this 
operation. 


Grimpleys,” he repeated 
thoughtfully. Then he shook his 
head. ‘Really, Miss Grey, I’m afraid 
I couldn’t do it. What would all my 
friends say if I took a place with some- 
one who wasn’t—well, you know— 
exactly in the right set?” 

“But,” urged Miss Grey, the new 
social secretary for the Grimpleys, “they 
would treat you awfully well, Higgins. 
There's nothing they won't do to get 
you to come.” 

“T appreciate all that,’’ retorted the 
butler, ‘‘and of course I would do every- 
thing in my power toteach Mr. and Mrs. 
Grimpley. Still’ —he rubbed his well- 
modeled chin—‘‘I don’t know whether 
I could ever really get them in.” 

To one unacquainted with the ways of fashionable society 
Higgins’ last remark may sound somewhat pompous. 
matter of fact, however, the possession of a skilled butler is 
as important to the newly rich as is the possession of a 
skilled social secretary. Both have it in their power to in- 
struct an employer. And it has truly been said that a smart 
butler has made many a master smart. Higgins’ sense of his 
own worth was, indeed, perfectly sound. He realized that 
he was one of the best butlers in New York. The richest and 


most fashionable members of New York society had fought: 


over him as fierce a battle as had ever been waged over 
Helen of Troy. It was no wonder that the Grimpleys had 
to pay him one hundred and seventy-five dollars a month 
to get him away from their competitors. 


Bee the last price he had stuck out firmly. ‘‘Of course 
if the Grimpleys had belonged to the set I have been 
accustomed to,” he explained to the social secretary, “I 
should come for one hundred and fifty. But—well, really, 
Miss Grey, you can’t expect it of me; there will be too 
much to put up with.” 

There was, indeed, quite a good deal of affliction put upon 
the skyey spirit of Higgins after he came to the Grimpleys. 

One day, for example, he came to the social secretary with 
a low moan. ‘‘Would you believe it?” he cried. ‘Those 
people Mrs. Grimpley had here for luncheon to-day actually 
took up our plates and looked at the marks underneath! 
Imagine their daring to do any such thing in Mrs. Jorkins’ 
house. But Mrs. Grimpley—she just sat there and looked 
pleased. You might have thought she was a shopkeeper 
anxious to sell her plates. It’s quite a good deal of a trial to 
me, Miss Grey—judge for yourself if it isn’t—after the 
establishments I’ve been used to.” 

Another scar which he received was on the day when one 
of the fashionable women who had submitted to a Grimpley 
luncheon in recognition of a Grimpley subscription to char- 
ity leveled her lorgnette at the brand new Tintoretto hang- 
ing in the hall. 


“Sure, an’ if it’s Peace You’re Afther You’d Better be Locking Up Them Three 
Bad Children That are Dhrivin’ the Sense Out of My Poor Head” 
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“What is that?” the butler had heard the guest ask of her 
hostess. 

The Middle Westerner had looked flurried and had finally 
admitted that she really did not know. At this point the 
society woman turned upon her insolently and drawled: 
“Really, Mrs. Grimpley, don’t you think you ought to learn 
something about all these beautiful new things in your 
house?” 

“And she took it,’? mourned the butler. “Imagine Mrs, 
Cadbiddler Jorkins being insulted like that in her own house! 
Really, Miss Grey, I’m afraid I can’t stand the strain much 
longer.” 

The social secretary was, in fact, obliged to report to Mrs, 
Grimpley that Higgins was about to leave her service. 

“But I can’t have Higgins leave,’’ replied Mrs. Grimpley, 
“Why, Mr. Grimpley and I are learning from him every day, 
And the other evening when I happened to mention to young 
Mrs. Cadbiddler Jorkins that I had her mother-in-law’s old 
butler, I could see the difference in her tone right away. She 
saw then that I was really somebody. Tell Higgins he can’t 
go. Give him anything—anything—to keep him with me.” 


E HAVE already seen how the butler played upon the 

old law of supply and demand. His wants are probably 
growing every hour and the poor, enslaved Grimpleys must 
meet them. 

Yet it is not exactly a case of butler, butler, who's got the 
butler. According to one of the largest domestic employ- 
ment agencies in New York City, good butlers are still 
available at one hundred and ten dollars a month. It is, as 
a rule, only-those of Higgins’ shining talents who can com- 
mand one hundred and seventy-five dollars a month, and it 
is only social aspirants like the Grimpleys who are-willing to 
add any such pacifiers as those which we have enumerated. 

This brings us, indeed, to an interesting phase of the 
servant situation. It is not the fashionable wealthy who 
are having the trouble. Those vast establishments where 
from eighteen to forty servants are employed run along 
almost as smoothly as ever. And whereas the unfashionable 
wealthy, such as the Grimpleys, may be obliged to pay 
higher wages and make more concessions to the colony 
below stairs, their plight is as nothing to that of the people 
who keep only three or four servants. It is the three-maid 
establishment which, according to various employment 
agencies, has suffered most from present conditions. 

This does not mean, however, that the enormous house- 
hold staffs of even the fashionable wealthy are run on the 
same amount of money as they were in other days. The 
social secretary of a famous New York leader will inform you 
that almost all wages paid below stairs have doubled in the 
last ten years. Run down the dramatis persone of the play— 
butler, footmen, valet, chauffeurs, cook, pastry cook, house- 
keeper, coachman, grooms, parlor maids, chambermaids, 
useful man, useful maid, nurses and laundresses—and you 
will find in each actor the same spirit of self-valuation which 
enabled Higgins to collect from the Grimpleys. 


N NO other servitor is this spirit more noticeable than in 

the useful maid. In other days she received twenty-five 
dollars a month. Let us consider what she did in return for 
this stipend. While the chambermaid was making the beds 
and arranging the rooms of the employer’s family, the useful 
maid was performing the same duties for the chambermaid 
and the other servants. These duties included even the 
placing of cut flowers in each servant’s room, the same 
— which had appeared in the master’s rooms the day 
before. 

Even before this, too, she had set the breakfast table for 
the other servants. Each meal below stairs was, in fact, 
ushered to its place by the useful maid, and it was always 
she who helped wash the dishes. Yet she and the laundress 
who did the servants’ laundry re- 
ceived the smallest wages paid be- 
low stairs. And, to make sharper 
the contrast between them and the 
upper servants, they came in for 
none of the enormous gratuities 
which every house party brings to 
the butler, head footmen, chef and 
some others of the staff. ; 

To-day merely Mary Ann 1s 
dearly Mary Ann. Only a little 
while ago, for example, the social 
secretary for a big New York es- 
tablishment which once engaged 
a useful maid at twenty-five dol- 
lars a month was obliged to pay 
sixty dollars for the services of this 
functionary. What is more, Mary 
Ann is reaching out for what Mul- 
vaney called a “gin’r’] hould”’ on 
the situation. The nature of her 
present demands is brought out by 
the case of a certain useful mat 
who came hack from Newport to 
report flaws in the service. 

“T can be workin’ my finget 
nails off for that butler and those 
stuck-up footmen, an’ do they ever 
give mea tip? Not much. And! 
wish you’d see them after a party! 
It’s heavy they are wid the bills 
that the guests have slipped them. 
Next time I toike a place I'll be 
afther knowing how gin’rous a dis- 
position the butler has before | go. 

Thus it will be recognized that 
while the lordly Higgins is ex; 
panding the term “‘and found, 
he himself will soon be the subject 
of embarrassing demands on the 
part of the servants who wait of 
him. 


By Corinne Lowe 
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“‘Hookey!’’ laughed the footman. “Isn’t 
that just like her? I tell you, Nora, this thing 
of nursing a society climber through her second 
summer isn’t what it’s cracked up to be.” 
Then his face darkened. ‘Well,’”’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘I often think I’ll go back to the real 
set and take less money. I’m tired of this life 
without any parties or anything. It’s too dull 
for me. Anyway, look at the tips you get 
when you're in with the real set. Why, there 
was hardly a Sunday on the Hudson [| didn’t 
pick up twenty dollars or so.” 

This conversation between those of the 
higher critical temperament brings us to 
another reason why the fashionable have less 
trouble than do the merely wealthy. James 
and ’Arriet like the excitement of constant 
entertaining. Often it may seem to their mis- 
tress, Mrs. Cadbiddler Jorkins, that she is 
merely a gratuitous innkeeper. She is bored 
to death by her guests, by the three big din- 
ners with which she opens the New York 
season, by her gorgeous balls at Newport, by 
the everlasting house parties at the country 
place on the Hudson. To her, ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home” has no significance, except as the 
blessed hint which the orchestra gives to her 
guests. She would probably change the senti- 
ment to “House, Bitter House.’’ It is the 
servants who get the fun out of her duties. 

No wonder, therefore, that from the butler 
to the useful maid the domestic staff is more 
contented with Mrs. Jorkins than with Mrs. 
Grimpley. For, although the latter has all the 
will in the world to entertain the fashionable, 
the same fashionable have all the won’t in the 


At the Wheel Sat the Delayed Servitor—a Literal Realization of the Old 
Classic Phrase, the Goddess From the Machine! 


But Higgins and Mary Ann are not the only storm 
centers in the great establishment. There, too, is the 
ladies’ maid. For her endless round of laying out clothes 
and putting away clothes and of supplying her mistress with 
an exhaust pipe for leaky French verbs, the French maid 
used to receive about forty-five dollars a month. Nowadays 
she is likely to get twice that much and be touchy about it. 
For example, many a ladies’ maid of to-day insists upon the 
privilege of wearing décolleté. So, instead of dressing in 
the black frock with white cuffs and collars which the other 
maids don when they sit down to an evening game of cards 
in the living room below stairs, Elise is apt to appear in 
cast-off chiffons of her mistress. 

Anent this a certain fashionable New York woman has an 
interesting story. ‘‘ Yes,’’ sighs she, ‘‘Celeste left me. I had 
brought her over from Paris last fall and I had fondly 
imagined that I was giving perfect satisfaction. Imagine 
the blow when one day she came to me and told me she was 
going to leave me for my best friend, Mrs. Cornelius H. 
‘But why, Celeste?’ I pleaded. ‘Is there anything wrong?’ 
‘Ne rien,’ replied she politely; ‘nothing but madame’s size. 
Ze dresses, madame, zat you ’ave geeve me—zey are very 
charming, very chic, very beautiful, but, ah, madame, zey 
must be made over. Eet eez too much of trouble. Madame 
H——, she eez of ze figure ze sameas mine. Her frocks—Ido 
not have to alter them. Ah, madame, eet eez of a necessity 
which I regret much, but I must go.’”’ 

_ And this society leader, like Frederick the Great’s father, 
is hunting for size in her attendant, one which will approxi- 
mate her own five feet ten. 


N BOTH the small and large household food is a pivotal 

point of discontent. Take the case of those whom we 
shall call Mr. and Mrs. Tutwill Holmes, familiar figures at 
Newport Casino and in the Metropolitan horseshoe of 
Oxes, 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Holmes are addicted to corned beef 


and cabbage and always have it served once a week. For 


many years their servants endured this oppression—corned 
beef and cabbage fifty-two times a year—with mutterings 
which, though sullen and regular, never reached the ears of 
the satisfied diners above. 

At last, however, the butler went to the housekeeper to 
voice the general insurgency below stairs. ‘‘We can’t stand 
it,” he announced. ‘Corned beef and cabbage may be all 


_ once or twice a year; but when it comes to fifty-two 
weeks ———’”’ 


“Is There Anything Wrong ?’ ‘Ne Rien,’ Replied She 
Politely ; ‘Nothing But Madame’s Size’”’ 


“But,” interrupted the 
housekeeper, ‘‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Holmes like it.’ 

At this the butler, who 
really might have written 
plays had he not been en- 
gaged in a more exacting 
profession, turned upon her 
with an epigram. ‘‘Of 
course,’’ he responded, 
“and that sort of thing is 
all right for Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes. It’s just like the 


“The Family’s Out Every Night to Dinner and We Had Chicken Last Night’’ 


rich wearing their old clothes. With them it’s a luxury, 
but with us corned beef and cabbage is too much what 
we're used to.” 

The protest from below stairs bore immediate fruit. 
Consequently one dinner out of every week presents sig- 
nificant cross currents. Peep into the stately wainscoted 
dining room upstairs, and you will see two liveried footmen 
passing crested silver platters of corned beef and cabbage 
to revive the flagging appetites of Mr. and Mrs. Tutwill 
Holmes. Look from that to the cozy dining room below 
stairs, and you will behold the useful maid serving to ’Arriet 
and James and the rest of them lamb chops, chicken or any 
other high-priced delicacy which occurs to the propitiating 
housekeeper. 

But, as has been said, the households of the fashionable 


‘ wealthy show less friction than any others. The first reason 


for this has already been located in the hero of our first para- 
graphs. Higgins is only one example of superior servants 
who like to be connected, not merely with the rich, but with 
the established. When Nora, the parlor maid, or Thomas, 
the first footman, can announce to those of their particular 
set that they are with the Astergilts, it gives them the same 
glow of satisfaction which lights the heart of Mrs. Astergilt 
herself when she succeeds in getting the society of a wander- 
ing prince. A reflection of this attitude was found in the 
handsome first footman whom Higgins engaged for the 
Grimpley household. 


NE day the social secretary overheard this potentate say 
to the parlor maid: ‘And he said to me, ‘Where are you 
now, Dorton?’ ‘Atthe Thornton Grimpleys’,’ I answers him 
and tries not tolook ashamed. “Hookey!’ says he. ‘Whoare 
the Thornton Grimpleys?’ ‘They got enough money to buy 
up your folks,’ I says to him. ‘Huh!’ he says to me. ‘They 
haven’t got enough money yet to buy my folks’ society.’ 
Now what could I say to that, Nora? Isn’t it the truth? The 
Grimpleys aren’t in and, if you ask me, I'd tell you they’re 
never going to get in.” 

Mary, clad in her black frock with the white collars and 
cuffs, looked up from the late magazine supplied her by 
Grimpley bounty. ‘Yes,’’ she agreed soberly, “I find it 
very humiliating myself, I do. And, my gracious, isn’t it 
dull, Dorton? Do you suppose they'll ever be able to get 
anybody to come to their house parties here?”’ 

“Not till poor Mrs. Grimpley learns to act natural,” 
replied the handsome footman grimly. ‘It’s just as Higgins 
was saying the other day—if she only wouldn’t be afraid 
of these swells.” 

“Ain't it a scream?” contributed Nora. ‘Did you hear 
the story that chambermaid we had in New York told on 
her? One morning she came round to the front rooms and 
said: ‘Dora, I see you have the windows up. Are you sure 
they do that on Fifth Avenue?’”’ 


world not to be entertained by her. That is 
why Dorton, the head footman, and Nora, the 
parlor maid, think they are justified in asking 
higher wages from the society climber than 
from the real Alpine dweller. 


ET, in spite of the fact that Mrs. Grimp- 
ley may have some trouble in keeping 
together her large staff of servants, her tribu- 
lations are as nothing compared to those of 
the woman running a more modest abode. 
For Mrs. Grimpley’s money maintains for her 
servants the same atmosphere which they 
would find at Mrs. Jorkins’. They enjoy there 
the same commodious rooms below stairs. 
Every morning at ten o’clock and every after- 
noon at four their tea ig served to them in the 
cozy living room, On Sundays they are pro- 
vided with cars for church and recreation. 
Their bedrooms are furnished with cut flowers 
from the estate of theiremployer. And if such 
usual comforts are not sufficient, Mrs..Grimp- 
ley can always throw in some little extra like 
Higgins’ bungalow. It is the community life 
rovided them by both 
rs. Jorkins and Mrs. 
Grimpley which the 
domestic likes, and it 
is not surprising that 
they all gravitate 
toward it. 


hand, the household 
that employs only a 
cook, a laundress and 
a chambermaid who 
serves also as waitress. 
Here are enough, not 
for a community, but 
for a quarrel. Here is the sort of establishment that is 
subject nowadays to constant upheavals. 

In visiting the various employment agencies in New York 
City you discover that it is a case of Mary-Go-Round. 
Whether she be cook, chambermaid or latindress, Mary is 
never satisfied with the three-maid-power home. 

She is always searching for a new mistress and the following 
gives you an idea of the will-o’-the-wisp which fitful Mary 
chases. 

First of all, her employer must not live in the country. 
Second, she must be childless as an old ladies’ home. Third, 
she must give proper food; and this means, of course, that 
Mary herself is to pass upon the propriety. Fourth, she 
must have her own bath. Last, ‘‘and found’’ must include 
a number of recreations and privileges dictated by Mary’s 
own temperament. 


Spm first condition is a constant stumblingblock. If, in- 
deed, you are one of those misdirected souls who like a 
front yard you generally find that you have to enjoy it alone. 
Mary won't budge from the sweet security of streets. And if 
she does come you have no time to enjoy the front yard. 
You are too busy making her forget that there is one. 

Perhaps the most illuminating instance of what the 
domestic expects when she stoops to the suburbs is supplied 
by a woman who lives in the vicinity of Philadelphia. After 
many days of frantic appeal this woman succeeded in 
engaging a cook. 

The cook was to arrive on an afternoon train and her 
prospective employer sent the chauffeur to meet the train. 
No Mary! But late that evening there wheezed up the 
driveway an afflicted roadster of celebrated inexpensiveness 
at the wheel of which sat the delayed servitor—a literal 
realization of the old classic phrase, the goddess from the 
machine! 

“Have you room in your garage for my car?”’ she asked 
at once. 

And upon hearing that the garage was already overflowing 
she. drove indignantly away to hunt a mistress of wider 
vision and more human understanding. 

“Think of expecting me to stay in the country without 
my car,” she was heard to mutter as she drove away into 
the night. 

Another Mary of almost equal spirit left the country place 
where she had promised to spend the summer the moment 
that she heard of the make of her employer’scar. “I never 
lived any place yet,’’ said she with a toss of her head, “ where 
they didn’t keepa —— "and she mentioned a nine-thousand- 
dollar car. 

Still another, bent upon preserving the tradition of her 
name, became quite, quite contrary, when confronted with 
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Willy Cameron Said Steadily, “‘I Wouldn’t Tell You; But You’ve Got to Know the Truth Before it’s Too Late”’ 


XXIV 


HE strike had been carried on with comparatively 

little disorder. A few bomb outrages filled the news- 

papers with great scare heads, and sent troops and 

an army of secret-service men here and there. The great 

steel companies, united at last by a common danger and a 

common fate if they yielded, stood doggedly and coura- 

geously together, waiting for a return of sanity to the world. 

‘The world seemed to have gone mad. ° Everywhere in the 

country production was reduced by the cessation of labor, 
and as a result the cost of living was mounting. 

Labor had yet to learn that to cease to labor may express 
a grievance, but that it righted no wrongs. It had to learn, 
too, that a chain is only as strong as its weakest link. The 
weak link in the labor chain was its radical element. Rioters 
were arrested with union cards in their pockets. 

In vain the unions protested their lack of sympathy with 
the unruly element. The vast respectable family of union 
labor found itself accused of the sins of the few and lost 
standing thereby. 

At Friendship the unruly element was very strong. Fora 
time it held its meetings in a hall. When that was closed it 
resorted to the open air. On the fifteenth of July it held an 
incendiary meeting on the unused polo field, and the next 
day awakened to the sound of hammers, and to find a high 
wooden fence, reénforced with barbed wire, being built 
around the field, with the state police on guard over the 
carpenters. 

In a few days the fence was finished, only to be partly 
demolished the next night, secretly and noiselessly. But no 
further attempts were made to hold meetings there. It was 
rumored that meetings were being held secretly in the woods 
near the town, but the rendezvous was not located. On the 
restored fence around the polo grounds a red flag was found 
one morning, and two nights later the guard at the padlocked 
gate was shot through the heart from ambush. 

Then, just before the first of August, out of a clear sky, §po- 
radic riotings began to occur. They seemed to originate with- 
out cause, and to end as suddenly as they began. Usually 
they were in the outlying districts, but one or two took place 


in the city itself. On toward the end of July one such dis- 
turbance grew to considerable size. The police were badly 
outnumbered, and a surprising majority of the rioters were 
armed, not with revolvers but with wooden bludgeons, 
lengths of pipe and short, wicked iron bars. Things were 
rather desperate until the police found themselves suddenly 
and mysteriously reénforced by a cool-headed number of 
citizens, led by a tall, thin young man who limped slightly, 
and who disposed his heterogeneous support with a few 
words and considerable skill. 

The same thin young man, stopping later in an alley way 
to investigate an arm badly bruised by an iron bar, over- 
heard a conversation between two roundsmen, met under a 
lamp-post after the battle, for comfort and a little conversa- 
tion. 

“Can you beat that, Henry?” said one. ‘‘Where’d they 
come from?” 

““Search me,” said Henry. ‘‘ D’you see the skinny fellow? 
Limped too. D’you notice that? Probably hurt in France. 
But he hasn’t forgotten how to fight, I’ll tell the world.” 

The outbreaks puzzled the leaders of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 

Willy Cameron was inclined to regard them as without 
direction or intention, purely as manifestations of hate, and 
as such contrary to the plans of their leaders. And Mr. 
Hendricks, nursing a black eye at home after the recent 
outburst, sized up the situation shrewdly. 


_ OU can boil a kettle too hard,’’ he said, ‘‘and then the 
lid pops off. Doyle and that outfit of his have been burn- 
ing the fire a little high, that’sall. They’ll quit now, because 
they want to get us off guard later. You and your com- 
mittee can take a vacation, unless you can set them to elec- 
tioneering for me. They’ve had enough for a while; they’ll 
wait now until Akers gets in and makes things easy for ’em. 
Mind my words, boy; that’s the game.” 
And the game it seemed to be. Small violations of order 
still occurred, but no big ones. But if the situation in the 
city was that of armed neutrality, in the Boyd house things 
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The strike was on his nerves; he felt his position keenpfm Akers w2 
resented Willy Cameron supporting the family and had dgfimlighted a ci 
veloped a curious jealousy of his mother’s affection for hin quiet face. 
Toward Edith his suspicions had now become certainyilimtake the © 
and an open break came on an evening when she said thm before I eve 
she felt able to go to work again. They were at the tabkl produce ot] 
and Ellen was moving to and from the kitchen, carrying in thm with her, b 
meal. Her utmost thrift could not make it other thajmthink she d 
scanty, and finally Dan pushed his plate away. “T think 
“Going back to work, are you?”’ he sneered. “And hom “All righ 
long do you think you'll be able to work?” Willy Ca 
“You keep quiet,” Edith flared at him. ‘I’m QOing ty Akers ey 
work; that’s all you need to know. I can’t sit here and e,MmI don’t kr 
man who doesn’t belong to us provide every bite we eat, MMcare. But 5 
you can,” Willy Ca 
Willy Cameron got up and closed the door, for Mgimmworn durin: 
Boyd had an uncanny ability to hear much that went qjyou,” he sa 
. below. “Now,” he said when he came back, ‘‘we might afl™mwho ruins < 
well have this out. Dan has a right to be told, Edith, anil faming her, 
he can help us plan something.” Akers lu 
Plan something !’” Dan snarled. ‘‘I know what to play Some tirr 
all right. find the he broke into furious the stree 
but Willy Cameron again rose, and there was somethinjmmthe absence 
threatening in his eyes. ‘‘I know who it is,”’ Dan said monfiimhad myster 
quietly, ‘‘and he’s got to marry her or I’ll kill him.” qalMtorted, grin 


turned on Edith. ‘‘Where does Akers live? You knoy, 
don’t you?” 


“Yes, I know,” Edith said hysterically, ‘‘ but I won't td HE city 


you. And I won’t marry him. I hate him. If you gow It was t 
him he’ll beat you to death.” high tensiot 
be allowed 
ie WAS sordid, terribly tragic, the three of them sittigfiiMlt said in ¢ 
there in the badly lighted little room around the disorderimmficed and e1 
table, with Ellen grimly listening in the doorway. Edith sifiiiday's work. 
there, her hands on the table, staring ahead. Dan, huddkififitentment. 


low in his chair, his legs sprawling, stared at nothing wit{iMlost awhile. 


hopeless eyes. And beca 
Afterward Willy Cameron could remember nothing djto its dang: 
the scene in detail. He remembered its setting, but of alfiapathy, but 
the argument and quarreling only one thing stood out df Then, th 
tinctly, and that was Edith’s acceptance of Dan’s accusation 
It was Akers, then. And Lily Cardew was going to mamfmseries of bo 
him, was in love with him. Denslow B: 
“‘ Does he know how things are?’’ he asked. ing his cut 
She nodded. ‘‘Yes.” down to th 
“‘ Does he offer to do anything?” in trousers 
“Him? He does not. And don’t you go to him and tngmmred glare sl 


to get him to marry me. I tell you I’d die first.” 

He left them all there, sitting in the half light, and goin 
out into the hall picked up his hat. .Mrs. Boyd heard hin 
and called to him, and before he went out he ran upstairs‘ 
her room. It seemed to him, as he bent over her, that he 
lips were bluer than ever, her breath a little shallower ani 
more difficult. Her untouched supper tray was beside het 

“T wasn’t hungry,” she explained. ‘‘Seems to me, Wilh 
if you'd let me go downstairs so I could get some of myom 
cooking I’d eat better. Ellen’s all right, but I kind o’ craw 
sweet stuff, and she don’t like making desserts.” 

“You'll be down before long,’ he assured her. “Atl 
making me pies. Remember those pies you used to bake! 

“You always were a great one for my pies,” she sil 
complacently. 

He kissed her when he left. He had always marveled@ 
the strange lack of demonstrativeness in the household, att 
that she valued his small tendernesses. 

“Now remember,” he said, “‘light out at ten o’clock, am 
no going downstairs in the middle of the night because y# 
smell smoke. When you do, it’s my pipe.” 

“T don’t think you hardly ever go to bed, Willy.” . ay 

“Me? Get too much sleep. I’m getting fat with it 
The stale little joke was never stale with her. He left hd 
smiling, and went down the stairs and out into the street. 

He had no plan in his mind except to see Louis Akes 
and to find out from him if he could what truth there was# 
Edith Boyd’s accusation. He believed Edith, but he mus 
have absolute certainty before he did anything. If he cous 
get the facts from Louis Akers—but he had no idea of wht 
he would do then. He couldn’t very well tell Lily; but he 
people might do something—or Mrs. Doyle. He knew Li 
well enough to be sure that she would far rather die thi 
marry Akers under the circumstances. That her failure 
marry Louis Akers would mean anything as to his own® 
lationship with her he never even considered. Al! that ba 
been settled long ago, when she said she did not love his 


T THE Benedict he found that his man had not com 
home, and for an hour or two he walked the streets. # 
eleven o’clock he went back and was told that Mr. Aes 
had come in. Akers himself opened the door. Because ™ 
night was hot he had shed coat and shirt, and his fine tom 
bare to the shoulders and at the neck, gleamed in the elect 
light. 
SWilly Cameron had not seen him since the spring days 
when he had made his casual, bold-eyed visits to Edit bi 
the pharmacy, and he had a swift insight into the power! . 
man must have over women. He himself was tall, but Ake 
was taller, fully muscled, his head strongly set on a 0% 
like a column. But he surmised that the man was soft, 
of condition. And he had lost the first elasticity of you" 
Akers’ expression had changed from one of annoyane’ 
watchfulness when he opened the door. ‘ Well!” he # 
“Making a late call, aren’t you?” 
“What I had to say wouldn’t wait.” wit 
Akers had, rather unwillingly, thrown the door He 
and Willy Cameron went in. The room was very hot, 1 
small fire, its edges littered with papers, burned in the gra 
Although he knew that Akers had guessed the meant 
his visit at once and was on guard, there was a momen 
two when each sparred for an opening. 
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Then Willy said: ‘“‘I came to ask you a question, Mr. 


A AWell, answering questions is one of the best little things 
' You know about Edith Boyd’s condition. She says you 
are responsible. Is that true?”’ 

Louis Akers was not unprepared. Sooner or later he had 
known that Edith would tell. But what he had not counted 
on was that she would tell anyone who knew Lily. He 
hesitated for a moment. : 

“J have asked you a question, Mr. Akers.” 

“You don’t expect me to answer it, do you?” 

“ do.” 

“ i you have come here to talk to me about marrying 


She won’t marry you,” Willy Cameron said steadily. 
“That’s not the point. I want your own acknowledgment 
of responsibility, that’s all.” ; 

Akers was puzzled, rather alarmed, and yet relieved. He 
lighted a cigar and over the match stared at the other man’s 
quiet face. “* No!” he said suddenly; “I'll be hanged if I'll 
take the responsibility. She knew her way around long 
before lever saw her. Askher. She can’t lie about it. Ican 
roduce other men to prove what I say. I played around 
with her, but I don’t know whose child that is, and I don’t 
rer think she does.” 

“I think you are lying.” 

“All right. But I can produce the goods.” 

Willy Cameron went very pale. His hands were clenched. 
Akers eyed him warily. ‘None of that,’’ he cautioned. 
and lets I don’t know what interest you’ve got in this, and I don’t 
ve eat care. But you’d better not try any funny business with me.” 
Willy Cameron smiled—much the sort of smile he had 


for Maigmworn during the rioting. ‘I don’t like to soil my hands on 
went ojmmyou,” he said, ‘‘but I don’t mind telling you that any man 
might afmwho ruins a girl’s life and then tries to get out of it by de- 
lith, afm faming her, is a skunk.”’ 


Akers lunged at him. 
Some time later Mr. William Wallace Cameron descended 


to play, L 
tothe street. He wore his coat collar turned up to conceal 


ANguage 


methingimthe absence of certain articles of wearing apparel which he 
aid mogfmmhad mysteriously lost. And he wore, too, a somewhat dis- 
m.” Hémmtorted, grim and entirely complacent smile. 


u knoy, XXV 
ibe city had taken the rioting with a certain eee. 
It was tired of fighting. For two years it had labored at 
high tension for the European war. Now all it asked was to 
be allowed to get back to normal things; it wanted peace. 
n sittingfimlt said in effect: “I have both fought and labored, sacri- 
sorderemmficed and endured. Give me now my rest of nights after a 
Sdith stfi/™day’s work. Give me marriage and children. Give me con- 
huddlelf™mtentment. Give me the things I have loved long since and 
ing awhile.” 

And because the city craved peace, it was hard to rouse it 
toits danger. It was war weary, and its weariness was not 
ut of alm™mapathy, but exhaustion. It was not yet ready for new action. 
out disf/™ Then, the same night that had seen Willy Cameron’s 
~usationfimmencounter with Akers, it was roused from its lethargy. A 
0 maryfmmseries of bomb outrages shook the downtown district. The 
Denslow Bank was the first to go. Willy Cameron, inspect- 
ing his cut lip in his mirror, heard a dull explosion and ran 
down to the street. There he was joined by Joe Wilkinson, 
in trousers over his night shirt, and, as they looked, a dull 
red glare showed against the sky. Joe went back for more 
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clothing, but Willy Cameron ran down the street. At the 
first corner he heard a second explosion, farther away and to 
the east, but apparently no fire followed it. That, he learned 
later, was at the City Club, founded by Anthony Cardew 
years before. 

The Denslow Bank was burning. The facade had been 
shattered and from the interior already poured a steady flow 
of flame and smoke. Willy Cameron stood among the 
crowd, while the engines throbbed and the great fire hose 
writhed like serpents, and watched the little upper room, 
where the precious records of the committee were, burning 
brightly. He wondered why Providence should so play into 
the hands of the enemy. : 

After a time he happened on Pink Denslow, wandering 
alone on the outskirts of the crowd. 

“Just about kill the governor, this,” said Pink heavily. 
“Don’t suppose the watchmen got out either. Not that 
they'd care,”’ he added savagely. 

““How about the vaults? I suppose they are fireproof?” 

“Yes. Do you realize that every record we’ve got has 
gone? Do you suppose those fellows knew about them?” 

Willy Cameron had been asking himself the same question. 

“Trouble is,”’ Pink went on, “‘you don’t know who to 
trust. They’re not all foreigners. Let’s get away from here; 
it makes me sick.” 


wandered through the night together, almost un- 
consciously in the direction of the City Club, but within 
a block of it they realized that something was wrong. A 
hospital ambulance dashed by, its gong ringing wildly, and 
a fire engine, not pumping, stood at the curb. 

“Come on,” Pink said suddenly. ‘‘There were two ex- 
plosions. It is just possible ve 

The club was more sinister than the burning bank; a 
mass of grim wreckage, black and gaping, already dotted 
with the moving flashlights of men who searched. 

To Pink this catastrophe was infinitely greater than that 
of the bank. Men he knew had lived there. There were old 
club servants who were like family retainers; one or two of 
them were ex-service men for whom he had found employ- 
ment. He stood there, with Willy Cameron's hand on his 
arm, with a new maturity and a vast suffering in his face. 

“Before God,’’ he said solemnly, ‘I swear never to rest 
until the fellows behind this are tried, condemned and 
hanged. You've heard it, Cameron.” 

The death list for that night numbered thirteen, the two 
watchmen at the bank and eleven men at the club, two of 
them members. Willy Cameron, going home at dawn, ex- 
hausted and covered with plaster dust, bought an extra and 
learned that a third bomb, less powerful, had wrecked the 
mayor’s house. It had been placed under the sleeping porch, 
and but for the accident of a sick baby the entire family 
would have been wiped out. 

Even his high courage began to waver. His records were 
gone; that was all to do over again. But what seemed to 
him the impasse was this fighting in the dark—an unseen 
enemy, always. And an enemy which combined with skill 
a total lack of any rules of warfare, which killed here, there 
and everywhere, as though for the sheer joy of killing. It 
struck at the high but killed the low. And it had only begun. 


XXVI 
OMINANT family traits have a way of skipping one 
generation and appearing in the next. Lily Cardew at 
that stage of her life had a considerable amount of old 


Anthony's obstinacy and although it was 
softened by a long line of Cardew women behind her, women 
who had loved and suffered dominance because they loved. 
Her very infatuation for Louis Akers, like Elinor’s for Doyle, 
was very probably an inheritance from her foremothers, 
who had been wont to overlook the evil in a man for the 
strength in him. Only Lily mistook physical strength for 
moral strength, recklessness for courage. 

Her infatuation for Louis Akers had come to a new phase 
of its rapid development. She had reached that point where 
a woman realizes that the man she Joves is not a god of 
strength and wisdom, but a gréat child who needs her. It is 
at that point that one of two things happens: The weak 
woman abandons him and follows her dream elsewhere; the 
woman of character, her maternal instinct roused, marries 
him, cares for their children, is both wife and mother to him, 
and finds in their united weaknesses a common strength. 

In her youth and self-sufficiency Lily stood ready to give, 
rather than to receive. She felt now that he needed her more 
than she needed him. There was something unconsciously 
patronizing those days in her attitude toward him. Already 
Lily was seeing him with the critical eyes of youth, his loud 
voice, his overfastidious dress, his occasional grossness. ‘To 
offset these, she placed vast importance on his promise to 
leave his old associates when she married him. 

The time was very close now. She could not hold him off 
much longer, and she began to feel, too, that she must soon 
leave the house on Cardew Way. Doyle's attitude to her 
was increasingly suspicious and ungracious. She knew that 
he had no knowledge of Louis’ promise, but he began to feel 
that she was working against him and showed it. And in 
Louis, too, she began to discern an inclination not to pull out 
until after the election. He was ambitious, and ‘again and 
again he urged that he would be more useful for the purpose 
in her mind if he were elected first. 


‘ts issue came to a climax the day she had seen her 
mother and learned the terms on which she might return 
home. She was alarmed by his noisy anger at the situation. 

“Do sit down, Louis, and be quiet,’’ she said. ‘’ You have 


- known their attitude all along, haven’t you?” 


“T’ll show them,” he said thickly. ‘Infernal snobs!” 
He glanced at her then uneasily, and her expression put him 
on his guard. ‘I didn’t mean that, little girl. I don’t care 
for myself. It is you.” 

“You must understand that they think they are acting 
for my good. And I am not sure,’’ she added, her clear eyes 
on him, “that they are not right. You frighten me some- 
times.” 

But a little later he broke out again. If he wasn’t good 
enough to enter their house, he’d show them something. 
The election would show them something. They couldn’t 
refuse to receive the mayor of the city. She saw then that 
he was bent on remaining with Doyle until after the election. 

Lily sat back, listening and thinking. ‘‘ You love yourself 
more than you love me, Louis,”’ she said when he had ex- 
hausted himself. ‘I don’t believe you know what love is.”’ 

That brought him to his knees, his arms round her, beg- 
ging her not to give him up, and once again her curious sense 
of responsibility for him triumphed. 

“You will marry me soon, dear, won’t you?”’ he implored 
quite seriously. , 

“‘T have promised, Louis.” 

But she thought of Willy Cameron, oddly enough, even 
while Louis’ arms were around her; of the difference in the 
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Lily Was Standing Facing the Door, a Quiet Figure, Listening and Waiting. Beyond the Circle of Lights Was a Shadowy Figure, Vaguely Familiar | 
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two men. Louis, big, crouching, suppliant and insistent; 
Willy Cameron, grave, reserved and steady, taking what she 
now knew was the blow of her engagement like a gentleman 
and a soldier. 

In the end nothing was settled. After Louis had gone 
Lily went up to Elinor’s room. She found in Elinor lately 
a sort of nervous tension that puzzled her, and that tension 
almost snapped when Lily told her of her visit home and of 
her determination to marry Louis within the next few days. 

Elinor had dropped her sewing and clenched her hands in 
her lap. ‘‘ Not soon, Lily!” she said. “Oh, not soon. Wait 
a little—wait two months.” 

“Two months?” Lily said wonderingly. “Why two 
months?” 

“Because, at the end of two months, nothing would make 
you marry him,” Elinor said almost violently. ‘‘I have sat 
by and waited, because I thought you would surely see your 
mistake. But now—Lily, do you envy me my life?”’ 

“No,” Lily said truthfully; “but you love him.” 

Elinor sat, her eyes downcast and brooding. ‘‘ You are 
different,” she said finally. ‘‘ You will break, where I have 
only bent.” 

But she said no more about a delay. She had been passive 
too long to take any strong initiative now. All her moral 
and physical courage she was saving for a great emergency. 


ARDEW WAY was far from the center of town, and 

Lily knew nothing of the bomb outrages of that night. 
When she went down to breakfast the next morning she 
found Jim Doyle pacing the floor of the dining room in a 
frenzy of rage, a newspaper clenched in his hand. . By the 
window stood Elinor, very pale and with slightly reddened 
eyes. They had not heard her, and Doyle continued a 
furious harangue. 

‘a the fools!” he said. ‘‘Blast such material as I 
have to work with! Nothing until after the election—I’ve 
told them that over and over. The fools!” 

Elinor saw her then, and made a gesture of warning. But 
it was too late. Lily had a certain quality of directness, and 
it did not occur to her to dissemble. 


Elinor. She had once or twice before this stood between 
them for Elinor’s protection. : 

“Everything is as happy as a May morning,” Doyle 
sneered. ‘Your Aunt Elinor has an unpleasant habit of 
weeping for joy.” 

Lily stiffened, but Elinor touched her arm. 

“Sit down and eat your breakfast, Lily,’’ she said, and 
left the room. 

Doyle stood staring at Lily angrily. He did not know 
how much she had heard, how much she knew. At the mo- 
ment he did not care. He had a reckless impulse to tell her 
the truth, but his habitual caution prevailed. 

He forced a cold smile. ‘‘Don’t bother your pretty head 
about politics,” he said. 

Lily was equally cold. Her dislike of him had been growing 
for weeks, coupled to a new and strange distrust. ‘‘ Politics? 
You said something was not intended to happen until after 
the election.” 

“Exactly,” he said urbanely. ‘That is politics, my dear 
child. In spite of a popular conviction to the contrary, 
politics begins with elections, not ends with them. May 
I pour you some coffee?” And pour it he did, eying her 
furtively the while, and brought it to her. ‘‘ May I give you 
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*‘Not Soon, Lily!’’ She Said. 


“Ts anything wrong?” she asked, and went at once to © 
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a word of advice, Lily?” hesaid. ‘‘ Don’t treat your husband 
to tears at breakfast, unless you want to see him romping 
off to some other woman.” 

“Tf he cared to do that I shouldn’t want him, anyhow.” 

“You're a self-sufficient child, aren’t you? Well, the best 
of us do it, sometimes.”’ He had successfully changed the 
trend of her thoughts, and he went out, carrying the news- 
paper with him. 

Nevertheless, he began to feel that her presence in the 
house was a menace. With all her theories he knew that a 
word of the truth would send her flying, breathless with out- 
rage, out of his door. He could quite plainly visualize that 
homecoming of hers—the instant steps that would be taken 
against him—old Anthony on the wire appealing to the 
governor; Howard closeted with the chief of police; an in- 
stant closing of the net. And he was not ready for the clash. 

No. She must stay. If only Elinor would play the game, 
instead of puling and mouthing! In the room across the 
hall where his desk stood he paced the floor, first angrily, 
then thoughtfully, his head bent. He saw, and not far away 
now, himself seated in the city hall, holding the city in the 
hollow of his hand. From that his dreams ranged far. He 
saw himself the head, not of the nation—there would be no 
nation as such—but of the country. The very incidents of 
the night before, blundering as they were, showed him the 
ease with which the new force could be applied. 

He was drunk with power. 


XXVII 


) wee had an unexpected visitor that afternoon in the per- 
son of Pink Denslow. She had assumed some of Elinor’s 
cares for the day, for Elinor herself had not been visible since 
breakfast. It soothed the girl to attend to small duties, and 
she was washing and wiping Elinor’s small stock of fine china 
when the bell rang. 

“Mr. Denslow is calling,” said Jennie. ‘I didn’t know 
if you’d see him, so I said I didn’t know if you were in.” 

Lily’s surprise at his visit was increased when she saw 
him., He was covered with plaster dust, even to the brim 
of his hat, and his hands were scratched and rough. 

“Pink!” she said. ‘‘Why, what is the matter?” 

For the first time he was conscious of his appearance, and 
for the first time in his life, perhaps, entirely indifferent to 
it. ‘I’ve been digging in the ruins,” he said. “Is that man 
Doyle in the house?”’ 

Her color faded. Suddenly she noticed a certain wildness 
about Pink’s eyes, and the hard, strained look of his mouth. 
“What ruins, Pink?” she managed to ask. 

“All the ruins,” he said. ‘‘ You know, don’t you? The 
bank, our bank, and the club?” 

No.”’ 

It seemed to her afterward that she knew before he told 
her, saw it a!l, a dreadful picture which had somehow super- 
imposed upon it a vision of Jim Doyle with the morning 
paper, and the thing that should not have happened until 
after the election. 

“That’s all,’ he finished. ‘Eleven at the club, two of 
them my own fellows—in France, you know. I found one 
of them myself, this morning.”” He stared past her, over 
her head. ‘Killed for nothing, the way the Germans ter- 
rorized Belgium. Haven't you seen the papers?” 

No.” 

“No; they wouldn’t let you see them, of course. Lily, 
I want you to leave here. If you don’t, if you stay now, 


“Oh, Not Soon. 


Wait a Little— Wait Two Months.” 
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you're one of them, whether you believe what they prea. 
or not. Don’t you see that?” 

She was not listening. Her faith was dying hard, anq 4, 
mental shock had brought her dizziness and a faint ames 
He stood watching her, and when she glanced up at hj * 
seemed to her that Pink was hard—hard and suspicioys . 
the suspicion was for her. It was incredible. - 

“Do you believe what they preach?’ he demanded 


got to know, Lily. I’ve suffered tortures all night.” oe 
didn’t know it meant this.” 
“Do you?” he repeated. 
“No. You ought to know me better than that. But | 


don’t believe that it started here, Pink. He was very angry 
this morning, and he wouldn’t let me see the paper.” " 

“He’s behind it all right,” Pink said grimly. “May 
he didn’t plant the bombs, but his infernal influence did it 
just the same. Do you mean to say you've lived here all this 
time and don’t know he is plotting a revolution? What if he 
did not authorize these things last night? He is only aed 
ing, to place a hundred bombs instead of three. A thousand 
perhaps.”’ 

no!” 

“We've got their own statements— Department of Justice 
found them. The fools, to think they can overthrow the 
Government! Can you imagine men planning to capture 
this city and hold it?” 

“It wouldn’t be possible, Pink?”’ 

“Tt isn’t possible now, but they’ll make a try at it.” 

There was a short pause, with Lily struggling to under. 
stand. Pink’s set face relaxed somewhat. All that night 
he had been fighting for his belief in her. 

“T never dreamed of it, Pink. I suppose all the talk |’ye 
heard meant that, but I never—are you sure? About Jim 
Doyle, I mean.” 

“We know he is behind it. We haven't got the goods on 
him yet, but we know. Cameron knows. You ask him and 
he’ll tell you.” 

“Willy Cameron?” 

“Yes. He’s had some vision, while the rest of us—he's got 
a lot of us working now, Lily. We are on the right trail, too 
although we lost some records last night that put us back a 
couple of months. We'll get them all right. We'll smash 
their little revolution into a cocked hat.’’ It occurred to him, 
then, that this house was a poor place for such a confidence, 
“T’ll tell you about it later. Get your things now, and let me 
take you home.” 


But. Lily’s problem was too complex for Pink’s simple 
remedy. She was stricken with sudden conviction; the 
very mentionof Willy Cameron gave Pink’s statements 
authority. But to go like that, to leave Elinor in that house, 
with all that it implied, was impossible. And there was her 
own private problem to dispose of. 

“T’ll go this afternoon, Pink. I’ll promise you that. But 
I can’t go with you now. I can’t. You'll have to take my 
word, that’s all. And you must believe I didn’t know.” 

course you didn’t know,” he said sturdily. “But | 
hate like thunder to go and leave you here.”” He picked up 
his hat reluctantly. ‘If I can do anything Ss 

Lily’s mind was working more clearly now. This was the 
thing Louis Akers had been concerned with, then, a revolu- 
tion against his country. But it was the thing, too, that he 
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We Built a Fine Large House and Retired With Enough Saved Up and Invested to Provide for Us in 
Comfort and Plenty the Rest of Our Lives 


MAKING HOME FARM 


HAT does making a home on a farm mean? 
What do you, the farmer’s wife, get out of 
it as wife, mother, home maker, that would 
cause you to prefer it to any other life that 
might have been open to you?” 

These are the questions the editor of 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL asks me to 
answer, and I may as well start out by 
- saying I get so much that, if I had my life 

ee to live over again, this is what I should 
choose, because life for the farmer’s wife can be as happy 
and successful as any other life open to the ordinary woman 
who must work for what she has, and with certain pleasures 
and satisfactions thrown in that the city woman never has. 

The farmer’s wife is no exception to the rule that you get 
out of life what you put in; you get what you give. So if 
she puts in whole-hearted interest and devotion, gives all 
her time and the best of herself, she will get out a satisfying 
interest in her home and her work, and the feeling of accom- 
plishment from season to season, each season helping to for- 
ward the entire undertaking to a final success that means a 
snug bank account and a comfortable home for one’s old age. 
_ Farmer and wife are partners literally from the ground up 
if they are the right sort of people, intimately associated in 
all their work both inside and outside the house in a way 
that few other husbands and wives have to be. Some women 
say they don’t care to know anything about their husbands’ 
business so long as the money comes in. I have even heard 
that some boast they do not know what their husbands’ 
business is! No doubt it proves a satisfactory arrangement 
to both parties in theif line of work. 

But that attitude in 4 farmer’s wife would be ruinous. To 
be a success, their work must go hand in hand. There can be 
NO Operations, business secrets or dealings with somebody 
outside that one of the’ partners does not understand and 
knows nothing about. Everything in their daily lives is an 
open book between them. 

Ona dairy-and trucking farm, such as ours, much of what 
one begins the ©..5,rAnishes, as for instance the rhubarb and 
asparagus which fhe man cuts and the wife bunches for 
market; and even the work she does not do herself, such as 
the plowing and mowing, she must know about, when it 
comes and how long it will take, if extra help is to be hired 
for it and fed in the house, and all the rest. 


Partnership From the Ground Up 


O WHEN you ask me what making a home on a farm 
means, my first answer is: ‘‘ Partnership from the ground 
up.” And my second is: ‘It means OURS!” Our land is 
ours, the home is ours, and all the work we put into improve- 
ments is ours, There are no Keep Off the Grass and Don’t 
Pick the Flowers signs about the place, and when you step 
outside your door, you have your own good brown earth 
and green grass under your feet. 
it — may not mean anything at all to some people, but 
as Meant everything in the world to me to be able to say: 
iS Is mine—ours! Nothing can take it away from us as 
Ong as we pay the taxes.” 
hg me such a feeling of security, besides pride and 
. “an to do my best in helping to push ahead and build 
pd € farm until we were financially independent. For that 
ay it seems to me that the word “ours” is the foundation 
a of any real success in farming, the word that bridges 
fi Over the discouragements that are bound to come some- 
mes, the word that keeps you working for the future. 
and | 0 I married, my husband took over his father’s farm 
om a to go to live with his parents. It was that, or not 
termed im, and I rebelled against it some at first, but as it 
the & out, that was the only way we could have built up 
ai arm and made it pay the way we did. If you have a 
Wa and-trucking farm and a family of children, it takes 
© women in the house to keep things going, and unless 


By a Farmer's Wife 


you have one of the older generation or a sister living with 


‘ you and looking after one or two branches of the work, you 


have to hire outside help—or kill yourself. That’s all 
there is to it. 

Of course, I don’t know how it is on some of the big 
Western farms or ranches. I am speaking of an Eastern 
Pennsylvania farm running fifteen or twenty cows, a hun- 
dred or more chickens, fruits and vegetables, with stuff 
going to market all the time, milk, butter, eggs, every day, 
and the fruits and vegetables in their season—what you 
might call the average farm on which you expect to raise 
almost everything you eat except a few groceries, and to 
make enough profit to pay for the other things and the 
clothes, and lay by something every year for your old age. 

And remember, the farmer intends to have plenty of 
everything. You might almost say that word is the good 
farmer’s motto, because it’s a large part of what a home on 
a farm means. He wants plenty of feed for the stock he 
keeps, which means large crops in the fields; and he wants 
plenty of food on his own table. Nothing makes a hearty, 
hungry man so mad as to sit down to a meal of little fancy 
dabs of this and that, with the butter rolled up in little 
marbles the size of a robin’s egg, and nobody supposed to 
take more than one. He wants to see a pound of butter on 
at once, a quart pitcher of cream, fried eggs by the platter- 
ful, bread by the loaf, and everything else to match. If he 
doesn’t, it means that things aren’t going right with the 
business of the farm. 


Milking as One of the Chores 


ERHAPS if he had to lay his money on the counter for 

every mouthful he ate—seventy-five cents a dozen for 
eggs, eighty or ninety cents a pound for butter—sixty-five 
cents a quart for thick cream—he would go slower. But he 
doesn’t. Coming right off his own ground the way it does, 
the food seems more as if he got it for nothing, so he says, 
“Give me plenty.”” This means plenty of work to keep 
two women busy all the time, one indoors, the other in and 
out, helping with everything. 

Take the milking as one of the chores that pretty generally 
falls to the woman on the farm—there’s not much poetry to 
it when you have to do it twice a day, every day of the week, 
at a certain time, rain or shine, winter and summer, year in, 
year out! The milking is one of the big questions to the 
-women on the farm that you'll always find them discussing 
whenever two or three are gathered together. Should you 
or shouldn’t you, ought you or oughtn’t you, will you or 
won't you do the milking? Some women hate it so much 
they positively won’t, no matter what happens; but I have 
known a few that like it better than almost any other work 
on the farm. 

I know one woman—she’s quite old now and has retired — 
who just about milking time will go and call on some 
neighbor with a cow and ask to do the milking, just for her 
own pleasure. Those women all like cows, and like being 
round them, but I think they are the exception, few and far 
between. 

But when we say milking, we don’t mean one or two cows 
kept for your own use—that’s nothing anybody could ob- 
ject to—we mean fifteen, eighteen, twenty or even thirty 
cows, night and morning, and all to be done by hand, and 
the milk served on a route. That is where the milking ques- 
tion comes right home to the farmer’s wife if she undertakes 
it as part of her regular work, because it means you’ve got 
to be busy before three o’clock in the morning! I was, for 
more than twenty years, excepting six weeks before and 
after the babies came. Up every morning at half past two 
on week days, three on Sundays, and milking fifteen, 
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eighteen—sometimes as many as twenty-two cows before 
breakfast and again before supper. 

During all my early married life my husband was serving 
milk on a regular route, and as I had already learned to milk, 
and there was my mother-in-law in the house to attend to 
the children, the milking fell to me as one of my natural 
chores. The heavy part of it fell in the morning—which is 
why we both had to be up so early. As fast as I milked, my 
husband carried the pails down to the springhouse and 
cooled the milk, put it into the cans, skimmed last night’s 
milk for the cream we sold, brought up the skimmed milk 
for the pigs and cottage cheese, fed and watered the stock 
while I was in the house’cooking his breakfast, and was away 
by six o'clock every day of the week, and half past on 
Sundays. 

That springhouse was our pride, and I kept it looking like 
a lily, inside and out. Oh, yes, of course I did the white- 
washing! The men don’t have time for little chores like 
that, you know. But then, it doesn’t have to be done very 
often, and it’s one of the pleasures you get on the farm, 
seeing something like that coming out so fresh and sweet- 
smelling after its bath, the water sparkling in the cooling 
troughs, and bright pans filled with milk and rich yellow 
cream. It encourages you to keep the rest of the place 
looking just as nice to go with it. 

Clean milk pays, too, but it means work for the farmer’s 
wife. My husband was serving about 4090 quarts of milk and 
ten of cream on the daily average, at eight cents a quart for 
the milk and twenty cents for the cream, and all of it had 
to go into pans and cans which | had to wash with my own 
hands. Along in the middle of the forenoon he would be 
home again with the empties and the pans and other articles 
from the dairy. There would be two big cans—churns we 
called them—holding forty quarts each, two or three holding 
thirty quarts, two or three twenties, several tens and twos 
and ones—never fewer than twenty empties from the wagon, 
and often more, besides anywhere from fifteen to twenty-five 
cooling pans, skimmer, funnel, milking pails, and the butter 
churn on churning days, and the pats and other.things used 
to work it with. 

It was some work, washing and scalding all those properly. 
The cans and pans alone amounted to something like 20,000 
washings in a year. And they had to be scoured with sand 
soap, and sometimes lye, till you could see your face in them. 
It takes a lot of tinware to equip a dairy of fifteen to twenty 
cows. But keeping it looking nice was part of the pleasure 
and satisfaction I got out of my life on the farm. I wouldn’t 
have been ashamed to have the Queen of England walk into 
my springhouse any day of the week and see it just as it was. 


Dairy Tinware and Scalding Water 


UT all that washing and scalding meant boiling water— 

gallons and gallons of it every day—which isn’t always 
so simple on a farm as it sounds. So let me say right here 
that unless the farmer’s wife has an able-bodied kitchen 
range and two extra-large teakettles, she’s lost. Mere hot 
water, such as you draw from the boiler attached to the 
range won’t do for scalding dairy tinware, though some 
women use it—and reap their reward in milk that won’t 
keep and customers that are always complaining. You 
have to scald with water that is galloping if you want a 
reputation for milk that will keep. 

But just getting the water is sometimes a pretty big chore 
in itself, when you have to pump it all by hand from a well, 
or carry it from the spring. We had no ruinning water in the 
house in those days, and I pumped it—until the pump broke 
down. Then the water had to be brought up from the 
springhouse in the large milk cans, thirty or forty quarts 
at a time. The men did that, and I was always glad when 
the pump got out of order. 
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“‘Michael,”’ She Stanmered Clumsily, ‘Do You Remember When You Used to Say I Was the Prettiest Girl You’d Ever Seen ?”’ 


MRS. HAGEY 
AND FOLLIES 


pretty girls!”” Mrs. Hagey was dishing hash from the 

skillet. ‘‘ Here,” shesaid as she left the stove and seated 
herself at the kitchen table, ‘here’s corned-beef hash and 
onions. And coffee—extra strong.” 

She filled a plate heaping high with crisp brown hash and, 
reaching across the table with a long arm, she put it squarely 
in front of her husband. 

He was a big-framed man, with patriarchal white hair 
and blank sweet eyes that now were staring at the opened 
door with patient fixity. 

“*Prettier than flowers!’ I says to myself every night 
when they passes me in the halls I’ve just scrubbed clean for 
‘em to walk through. Why, their hair and hands is—is “4 
Mrs. Hagey shrugged despairingly, unable to find the 
descriptive word. 

“And the-shapes they’ve got, Michael. he thin shapes; 
long!”” Mrs. Hagey was eating hash as she talked and sip- 
ping coffee from her saucer with loud gusto. 

“Thin they is, Michael,’’ she went on, feeding herself from 
the skillet in her preoccupation, “thin! Do you remember 
we used to think plump shapes was elegant when I was 
young. I was plump, so plump the girls all envied me. 
Times has changed—and shapes.” 

The look in Mrs. Hagey’s eyes was vague with memories 
of the past. 

“They tells me a fat girl ain’t got no chance nowadays 
to get in achorus. You remember Mina Witts? Skinny she 
was, with a long thin neck, but legs so heavy she kind of 
pushed herself along instead of stepping out. ‘ Pie-anna legs,’ 
you called ’em, Michael. They tells me them kind can’t get 
past the doorkeeper. They’ve learned him to spot ’em.” 

Mrs. Hagey mopped her plate neatly with a crust of bread; 
not a vestige of hash remained. She swallowed the last 
mouthful of coffee, smacking her lips over the mushy sugar 
she drained into her spoon, then she stacked the plate and 
saucer and cup. 

“That tall girl, Dolorosa, the one that don’t never smile, 
she passed me in the wings last night. It was that dark 
I couldn’t hardly see to do my scrubbing; but would you 
believe it, when I looked up at her it was like a light in the 
darkness! And she didn’t smile neither. She never smiles, 
not in none of the acts she’s in. And she’s the very beauti- 
fulest of all the girls too. If you’d see her in the silver dress 
she wears when she’s making believe she’s a river. Silver it 
is, plain and tight as the skin on her, and her arms is bare, and 
her neck, back and front; ‘and the silver trail to her dress, 
like a river, is longer than across the stage. To see her move, 
Michael, drawing that there river-trail along, tall and thin 
and never smiling, I tell you I don’t blame the men for what 
they does! It’s things like her sets ’em crazy. Me, too, 
Michael !”’ 


War defensive firmness Mrs. Hagey gathered up her 
dishes. ‘Crazy it sets me; such beauty!’’ And then, 
as she turned again to the table, ‘‘Why, Michael Hagey, 
you haven’t touched your dinner. And me jabbering here 
like an idiot about them show-girls!”’ she exclaimed with 
real concern, 


“TL aseye: beautifuler than flowers! I never seen such 


Her husband’s gaze shifted from the opaque rectangle of 
light that was the door and fluttered in mid-air for an instant 
before it settled on the woman’s face. 

“You ain’t tired out from the trip this morning, is you, 
Michael?” his wife asked. ‘‘We didn’t wait long in the 
doctor’s office, and he was real kind, I thought.”” Mrs. 
Hagey lifted one of her husband’s hands to the table; it lay 
heavily beside the hash-piled plate. 

“Here, man,” she urged, forcing a fork into the ineffectual 
fingers, ‘‘eat your hash; it’s corned beef and onions. And 
try a swallow of this strong coffee.”’ 

She lifted the coffee cup to her husband’s lips. His patient 
eyes were fixed on hers with dogged helplessness as he drank 
the coffee and lifted a forkful of hash to his mouth. 

“That’s better, Michael,’”’ his wife encouraged. ‘‘That’s 
better, my man. You're tired out and you're hungry. 
There’s nothing wrong with you, I know that!” She con- 
tinued to feed him as if he had been a child. ‘‘There now,” 
she said when he had finished, “there, you’re better now.” 

His gaze had focused again on the rectangle of opaque 
light that was the door. It rested there with blank fixity. 


RS. HAGEY was clattering dishes at the sink. Puff 

balls of suds splattered about her busy hands, the 
pungent scent of strong soap spiced the air, the skillet when 
she had finished with it shone like a mirror. After she had 
gathered up the odds and ends from the drain of the sink— 
the strange little odds and ends that had a deep-sea feeling 
to her fingers—and hung the cup towels primly on the rack, 
she crossed to a looking-glass tilted downward on the 
opposite wall. 

“I’m a sight, I am, Michael,’’ she complained good- 
naturedly. ‘What with all my talk of them pretty girls at 
the Follies, you’d think I might try to look decent myself!” 

She was screwing still tighter the tight knob of hair on the 
top of her head and rubbing at the shine on her hard cheeks. 
In spite of the faint moodiness that clouded her eyes, her 
face was irrepressively cheerful; although there were fur- 
rows like clefts about her mouth and tight-squeezed wrinkles 
at the outer corners of her eyes, they were the lines of 
laughter. The smile in Mrs. Hagey’s soul was written in 
wrinkles on her face. 

“I’m a sight,”’ she repeated with deprecating geniality as 
the moodiness vanished from her eyes. ‘‘ Michael,” she 
stammered clumsily, “‘do you remember when you used to 
say I was the prettiest girl you’d ever seen? Can you think 


a pretty girl’d ever looked like me? Can you think that 
there Dolorosa—the one who never smiles—’ll get wrinkles 
like this in her flat face?” Mrs. Hagey’s finger traced the 
smile that furrowed her mouth. ‘ You know, I’m wondering 
what them show-girls’ lovers says to them. I’m wondering 
if there’s new words to tell about their beauty. It’s different, 
their beauty is. It’s new, Michael.” 

Mrs. Hagey reached above the mirror for her hat and 
pinned it with dangerous security to the wisps of hair knotted 
just above her forehead. 

“Well, Michael, I’m off. You wort b@lonely while I'm 
gone? And if you get hungry there’s jie fn the cupboard. 

She was struggling into her tight jacket, one cut in the 
corselet style of twenty years ago. When she had strained 
it to the last button’s capacity across her full chest she 
paused near her husband’s chair; her rough hand stray 
an instant uncertainly about his forehead. , 

‘“‘Good-by, Michael,” she said finally. ‘Get a sleep if 
you can while I’m gone, and the time won’t seem so long: 
I'll hurry all I can at the theayter. Good-by, Michael! 
She hesitated in the doorway. “Won't you say good-by 
me, Michael ?”’ 

The blankness in Mr. Hagey’s patient eyes coagulated for 
an instant into interest. ‘‘Good-by, Blossom,” he said 
entirely without inflection. 


LOSING the door softly behind her, Mrs. Hagey 4 
scended the staircase that led to the street. At the 

entrance she bumped into a market basket and a woman. 

““Mis’ Mastomacher!”’ 

“ Mis’ Hagey!”’ 

The two women inventoried each other swiftly. ad 

“You've donea sight of marketing,” Mrs. Hagey remarke 
brightly. ‘I always says to Michael you feed your family 
better than any woman in the house. The smells from you" 
kitchen, Mis’ Mastomacher!” 

Mrs. Mastomacher deprecated this flattery with avidious 
affirmation. ‘Oh, now, Mis’ Hagey, you ain’t so poor? 
cook yourself. Them apple pies you bake!’’ Mrs. Mast’ 
macher dropped amenities abruptly for more importat 
topics. “You ain’t out washing to-day? And you wast 
yesterday. Nor Monday. And the sun shining too. Ne 

For an instant in the dark passageway Mrs. Hagey): 
face lost its smile. ‘It’s Michael,” she said after a mome? ; 
silence. ‘I can’t somehow leave him no more. Seems 
all of a sudden I seen how helpless he’s getting.” 
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Mrs. Hagey, Brandishing a Mop in One Hand and a Bucket in the Other, Executed a Dance Step or Two 
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“IT seen it coming for a long time!’’ Mrs. Mastomacher 
nodded her head dolefully. ‘I seen it coming, Mis’ Hagey. 
I talked about it already to Mr. Mastomacher.”’ 

Mrs. Hagey was staring at her neighbor absently. ‘He 
don’t eat no more unless I feeds him. Just sets, still-like, for 
hours together.” With an effort she threw off her abstrac- 
tion, “Oh, it’s nothing serious, I guess,’ she said with 
pretense of conviction, “nothing serious.” And her smile 
shone out again in the dusk. 

‘ I hope you’re right,” Mrs. Mastomacher encouraged. 
It'll be hard on you, out every day washing, if you’ve got 
1m on you to worry over. I always tells my man you're 

the hardest-working woman in this house. What with wash- 

ing and ironing all day and cleaning, nights, at the theayter.”’ 
ts. Hlagey’s smile grew a little vague. “I don’t know 

about washing and ironing no more,” she said. “I can’t 

think to leave Michael alone no more.” Her tone grew 

ee “It’s work I can do in the house I’m thinking of 
ng up.” 

Mrs. Mastomacher was fishing in her basket as Mrs. 

“agey speke. “I've got some fine apples; take one along 

with you to the theayter.” 

re ts. Flagey’s fingers closed over the apple. “I ain’t going 
0 the theayter yet. I’m going first to the clinic to find out 

What the doctor says of Michael.” 
bi Mrs, Mastomacher shifted the market basket to her outer 

: P; SO that she might lean closer to her friend. ‘So you’ve 
= him to the clinic,” she whispered. 

Ben Hagey smiled at her brightly. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, “this 
with My Just to be on the safe side. There’s nothing wrong 

pony hy ichael, except he’s tired out and don’t take no inter- 

or the union any more.” She was polishing 

eh “astomacher’s apple with abstracted intensity as she 
ine? M ould you mind looking in on him toward supper 

M Just to see he eats his pie, and everything’s all right ?”’ 

; ts. Mastomacher regarded her neighbor dolefully. “I'll 

. at pleased todoso. You needn’t worry about him, Mis’ 
You're a wonder, I always says. So cheerful-like 

" appy. I hope the doctor spares you any bad news.” 

gan laboriously to ascend the staircase. 


MES. HAGEY turned into the street; her fingers were 

ia, in her purse to extract a coin. At the corner she 

tle -* to the elevated. The ticket taker was a sphinxlike 
" old man, but he smiled in spite of himself when Mrs. 
Sey clicked past his wicket. 


“They're the prettiest girls you ever seen,” she taunted 
him in the tone of one who picks up a much mooted subject. 
“The prettiest girls, such shapes, thin shapes.” 

The elevated cars at this moment telescoped into the 
station, and Mrs. Hagey, with a flying smile for the ticket 
taker, vanished aboard. 

Twenty minutes later she was ushered into the doctor’s 
presence by a white-clad social-service worker. ‘Mrs. 
Blossom Hagey to receive report on case 10974,” the spec- 
tacled young woman murmured as she placed a card upon 
the desk, and then withdrew. 

With a mechanical gesture the doctor waved Mrs. Hagey 
to the chair drawn up beside him; after a moment’s scrutiny 
of the card he wheeled toward her. 

Directly behind him was an unshaded window, and to 
Mrs. Hagey, facing him against the light, his features were 
indistinguishable in the blackness of his silhouette. It con- 
fused her, not being able to see his eyes. It was like speaking 
to someone masked; she felt defenseless. And so she smiled 
brightly at him to hide her confusion. 

“Mrs. Blossom Hagey?”’ the doctor questioned. 


HE nodded encouragingly. “It’s my husband, Michael 
Hagey,” she explained. “‘I brought him here this morn- 
ing and the young lady told me to come this afternoon to— 
to—hear what’s ailing him.”” Mrs. Hagey continued to smile 
at the masked figure before her. 

The doctor studied the card in his long fingers for an 
instant; and for an instant he studied the face smiling so 
confidently into the blackness. Then he cleared his throat 
softly. ‘‘Your husband, Mrs. Hagey,” he said with pro- 
fessional flatness in his voice, ‘‘I find is in the first stages of 
senile dementia.” 

Mrs. Hagey continued to smile into the eyes she could not 
see. “And what is senile dementia?”’ she asked. 

The long fingers placed the card with square precision 
upon a pile of similar cards. ‘Senile dementia,” the doctor 
answered, “is a softening of the brain.” 

Mrs. Hagey’s smile expanded. She relaxed suddenly, and 
in relaxing she realized for the first time how taut she had 
been. Relief like a delicious languor stole upon her; she felt 
an impulse to stretch herself and draw a deep breath. 

““Oh,”’ she commented with infinite relief, “I’m glad it’s 
nothing physical!” 

The doctor restrained a sudden inner impulse. ‘“ Miss 
Simpkins, our social worker, will advise you what to do for 


your husband. She will be glad to call any time you need 
her. She’s here for just this sort of thing, you know.’’ He 
rose as he spoke, moving away from the window, and for the 
first time Mrs. Hagey saw his face. ‘‘ You must see to it 
that he is kept interested, Mrs.—Mrs.—Hagey; you must 
see to it that he is kept happy. He must have nourishing 
food at short intervals. Plenty of rich milk. And an outing 
twice each day. There’s a park near you, is there? Don’t 
let him brood. Don’t let him be alone. And above all, you 
must not worry about him. That’s all for the present, I 
believe. If there’s anything you don’t understand you 
must ask Miss Simpkins’ help.’”’ The doctor stood looking 
down at the woman in the chair. “If there’s anything you 
need,’’ he finished vaguely. 

Mrs. Hagey thought, irrelevantly, of a gasping fish. 
“Will Michael be sick—like you told about—long?”’ 

“‘His trouble is progressive,” the doctor answered. 

“‘Progressive?’’ Mrs. Hagey echoed. 

The doctor nodded. 

“You mean it’ll progress and get well?” Mrs. Hagey 
said, and the smile on her lips became less strained. 


HE doctor seated himself again. ‘‘Suppose, Mrs. Hagey,” 
he began helpfully, ‘‘ we bring your husband here—to the 
hospital; ‘you can call to see him every day.” 

The woman’s gesture stopped him. ‘Michael and me 
ain’t been separated a day since we was married thirty years 
ago. And when he’s sick ain’t no time to begin.” 

The doctor shrugged. 

“You're thinking I’m washing out all day, ain’t you,” the 
woman went on, “‘and can’t be at home with Michael to see 
he’s fed and talked to, cheerful-like? I know what you’re 
thinking, because the young lady wrote it all down on the 
card this morning—the work I do.” 

“Can you arrange to give up washing?” the man ques- 
tioned, fingering the card again. 

Mrs. Hagey nodded vigorously. ‘Sure,” she said with 
supreme faith. “‘I’ll find something to do at home. Sure 
I will. You know, doctor,” she went on, ‘‘always when I 
needs a thing it comes to me—always. Living, I says, is 
faith. If you needs something, it comes to you—sure. 
Already I got the job of head scrubwoman at the Antwerp 
Theayter. Night work it is, while Michael’s sleeping.” 

The doctor stared at Mrs. Hagey for some seconds. 
“Head scrubwoman at a theater, are you?”’ he said. 

Mrs. Hagey nodded affirmatively. ‘The Antwerp Theay- 
ter,’’ she specified. ‘‘ Matinée days, like to-day, I get there 
about five-thirty. Other days, I don’t need to be there till 
eleven. We’re always all cleaned up by one in the morning.” 

“‘By one in the morning,”’ the doctor echoed thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Hagey’s smile grew a little wry. “It’s easy work, 
but the pay ain’t good. Ain’t as good as washing and iron- 
ing.’’ And then her smile expanded. ‘Have you seen the 
show?” she asked with insinuating camaraderie. 

The doctor smiled affirmatively. 

“Such girls!’” Mrs. Hagey exclaimed. 
prettiest girls you ever seen?” 


“Ain’t they the 
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Fido Has Arrived. His Miserable Life Has Begun 


call him “Fido.” 
His name is not Fido; most assuredly it 
is not Fido. Probably there is not a real 
Fido left in this up-to-date world. But we 
are going to call the Plutocrat Pup by that 
medieval title, for convenience’ sake and 
in order not to hurt the feelings of any 
plutocrat pup owner whose precious pet’s 
ZZ name might accidentally be used. Let us 
—$— take a running start with Fido and begin 
with his birth. If he is born in a professional breeder’s 
kennel, his advent is guarded sanely and judiciously. This 
is worth mention, because it is likely to be the only sane and 
judicious treatment which will fall his way for the balance 
of his artificially shortened life. If he is born in the home 
of his doting mistress, certain favored friends of the family 
may receive forthwith some such card as this: 


Mrs. X. Z. VAN BLANK HAs THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THE 
BirTH, ON May 28, or FIDO VAN BLANK 
Or 


Born, May 28, to Princess FLuFFIBALL (A. K. C. No. 
65432) AND Ki1nc Leo CXI (A. K. C. No. 47901) A Son. Mrs. 
X. Z. VAN BLANK REQUESTS THE HONOR OF YOUR PRESENCE 
AT His LAYETTE Party AT Four 0’CLOCK ON JUNE 9, AT 
999999 FirtH AVENUE. 


These forms are not fictitious, but are taken from genuine 
announcements. Nor, by the way, is any of the following 
material tinged with fiction. There is full proof and frequent 
proof for every assertion, and exaggeration would be impos- 
sible, in any case. 

At the ensuing layette party the newborn and fuzzy and 
pinkly squirming Fido is carried into the drawing-room on a 

illow, swathed in thick silk or other soft material, to shield 

im from the baleful air of an overheated home. He is 
passed around for inspection and is permitted to gaze unin- 
terestedly on such gifts as the fervent guests may have 
brought him. 

These presents may run the gamut from a silver-trimmed 
and satin-lined sleeping basket to a gold-mesh collar with 
some fair-quality jewels set in it. 

Fido has arrived. His miserable life has begun. If, in- 
stead, he has been purchased as a pup from a fashionable 
breeder of toy dogs, his price has dented the purchaser’s 
bank account to any sum from two hundred dollars to 
fifteen hundred dollars. Bought after early puppyhood, 


these figures may well be rubbed out and replaced by sums 
ranging from five hundred to two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

Naturally, scores of first-class Fido-dogs, with endless 
pedigrees and splendid points, can be bought in open market 
for much less. But they will not bear the cachet of the three 
or four exclusive breeders who build estateful country places 
on the profits from gushy clients (not “customers’’— 
“‘clients,’’ please). 

Fido ranges in weight from a half pound to twelve 
pounds, oftener around the lower figure than the higher; 
for a large lap dog is cumbrous, especially when he begins to 
put on flesh—as he will. He ranges in coat from the vastly 
upholstered Peke or the Circassian-haired Pom to the eight- 
ounce and practically nude Chihuahua. He ranges in breed 
through every known or suspected variety of toy. Seldom 
does his breed census include the Boston terrier. The little 
Boston is too much of a real dog to take kindly to abnormal 
coddling and to hothouse life. 

There is a marked and steadily shifting fashion in the Fido 
market. For example, old men still creep among us who re- 
member when the pug was the king lap dog of the universe. 
The pug, left to himself, was a decent and fairly clever little 
canine citizen. But his loving mistress would not leave him 
to himself. She spoiled and pampered him, till his temper 
waxed feebly nasty. She stuffed him in a way that would 
shame the most corrupted ballot box; and he grew enor- 
mously fat and unwieldy; and he contracted asthma and 
made funny V-shaped noises when he breathed. 


ts EN all at once the dog world awoke to the fact that the 
pug had vanished. Fashion, for no special reason, had 
tabooed him. I doubt if you have seen two pug dogs in 
thirty years. Personally, I have seen but one. He was on 
view at the 1920 Westminster Show in New York. And the 
younger generation of showgoers stared at him as if he were 
a miniature ichthyosaurus. A pretty little fellow he was, too, 
and not yet hog fat—prettier by far than many of his 
successors. 

After—and before—the pug came the tiny black and tan. 
He fattened in body and waned in vogue and in time gave 
place to a newer favorite. You remember the black and tan, 
if your years are more than forty. He looked like a diminu- 
tive greyhound with clawlike feet. He was usually shivering 
or else barking. Yet when he chanced to be owned by some 
normal person, he showed valor and loyalty far beyond his 
size. Ardent devotees padded him out in his own fat till he 
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was helpless and sickly. Then they tired of him and ta, 
after a later breed. 

This is no historical catalogue of fashion’s lap-doy phase 
So we can slur past the caniche, the Italian greyhound, the 
toy poodle, the Bruxellois Griffon and all the rest; and con, 
down to comparatively recent years, when the fluffy an 
yapping and all-nerves Pomeranian was hailed as the lay 
rapturous word in Lapdogdom. Great was the Iom anj 
still more greatly spoiled. Wise people made fortunes jy 
breeding him for foolish people to ruin. 

But his own vast popularity legislated him out of office 
before his time. He was toocommon. Everybody had him 
There was—and is—a large sale for him. But there was ny 
longer any high distinction in owning the smallest or th 
snappiest Pom in town. For, from across the world, hi 
successor was hurrying. 

When the Allies, in 1900, outboxed the Boxers and opene 
Peking’s “forbidden city” to view, they found there a fey 
beautiful lap dogs of a breed and aspect new to the oute 
world. This canine novelty was brought to Europe and 
America and was henceforth known as the Pekingese or the 
Peke. It was hardy and prolific. Fashion went mad over it 


— the outset the Peke was hailed as the suprem 
ruler of the toy-dog world. He sent the Pom scuttling from 
his pedestal and henceforth has ruled unquestioned. By the 
way, from a mere esthetic standpoint he is the handsomes 
by far of all the numberless members of the plutocrat family, 
At his best, he seems ever to be urged on by an ambition to 
be mistaken for a miniature lion. And he comes closer to 
achieving his ambition than do most humans in theirs, At 
his worst, he is a scourge to everyone except his fatuoys 
owner and her fellow worshipers. 

The Peke to-day is the very highest-priced and mos 
popular dog in existence. A few months ago a singk 
Pekingese pup was sold for six thousand eight hundred 
dollars. And it is believed that this is not by any meansa 
record price. It is merely the largest sum known authen- 
tically to have been paid in America for a Peke. 

Let’s go back to the infant Fido, whom we left in the 


‘middle of his layette party, boredly surrounded by gifts 


whose cash value would keep ten families and a hundred 
ordinary dogs in food for a year. 

After he passes the brief stage where ‘‘Grade A”’ certified 
milk is his sole diet, Fido’s daily routine is anything but 
simple. In the first place, since his mistress has so much to 
keep her idle, there is usually a servant whose chief job isto 
look after him. In many cases, this servant is a highly spe- 
cialized attendant, little lower in the grade of efficiency than 
a trained nurse and commanding not much less pay. He 
duties are few, but all-important. 

In the first place, it is she who must ‘prepare and serve 
Fido’s carefully balanced ration. His meals may, and often 
do, include some or all of the following ingredients: Maltedor 
certified milk, shredded white meat of pe mtn strictly fresh 
eggs, creamed crackers, hashed squab, first-quality lamb 
chops from which the fat and gristle and coarser meat have 
been shorn. These chops are supposed to impart to him rude 
strength and vigor, wherefore they are underdone. And 
Fido is allowed to give his teeth the needed natural exer- 
cise by gnawing the bone—which, after a prolonged diet 
of nongnawable food, he usually scorns to do. 

Next comes what mid-Victorian writers used to speak d 
chastely as “‘the mysteries of the toilette.” 

Fido has a set of graded brushes—not the plebeian kind 
of dandy brush that we poor piker dog owners buy at a hart: 
ware store for thirty cents and use for six months, but a s¢t, 
each of which is to be applied to a special part of Fido’s coat 
or else for the first or second or third phase of his dail 
brushing. Also, he has at least three combs of varying-sized 
teeth. There is a skill—all but a veritable art—in the used 
these implements, as well as in that of the made-to-orde 
massage glove and the occasional vibrator. 

Please don’t stop reading this or call me a liar when I add 
to the toilet list two graded toothbrushes and an orange stick 
for removing tartar. There are hundreds of these in use i 
plutocrat pupdom, and they are a recognized part of the 
stock in trade of more than one shop which caters exclusive) 
to pampered dogs. 

There are special bath preparations, too, not vulgar ta 
soap or mange cure or flea-slaying compounds or cheap 
tonics for skin and coat, but lotions, and so on, the price 
which runs into the dollar-per-ounce class. 


ROOMED and fed, Fido’s walk comes next. Anda softy 

walk it is. You must have seen him taking it a score? 
times—on a super-expensive leash with a super-cxpensivt 
attendant on the far end of it. 

The darling dog must not be led to the nearest field 
park and there turned loose for a delirious scamper and & 
couraged to chase hysterically after a ball or pursue som 
disgusted cat or roll gruntingly in the cool grass or scrap 
acquaintance with other dogs or get into a breath-takimg 
romp with some youngster of his own set that is on a similat 
outing. Five minutes of that sort of untrammeled exerc®™ 
and fun would of course do him more good than two houts 
of measured and waddly pacing along hard pavements on 
the end of his five or ten dollar leash. But think of the 
horrible risks! ; 

In the first place, Fido probably represents a purchat 
price of anywhere from five hundred to five thousand dollars 
If you had a wallet containing from five hundred to five thot 
sand dollars would you let it out of your hands for 0 
instant, in street or park, for the first crafty thief to snate? 
it up and bolt with it? Every city is full of dog thiev® 
To Fido’s apprehensive mistress—and to the high-salane 
attendant whose soft job hangs on Fido’s safety—ev 
a ead is a potential dog thief. So Fido must stay ont 
eash. 

As for playing with other dogs or rolling in the gt) 
everyone knows that rabies and distemper and fleas 
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eczema are caught from stray curs, and 
that a normal romp or roll can do fear- 
gome things to a spun-silk coat and can 
yndo an hour's skilled grooming. 

The walk is often followed by a drive— 
after the weary Fido has had his nap. 
This nap, by the way, is not one of the 
casual sn0ozes that most dogs delight in, 
lying down any old where, in drafts and 
on hard floors or on the damp grass, and 
by some miracle being none the worse for 
such carelessness. Fido’s napisin hisown 
hasket or box or cage, downily upholstered 
and cunningly protected from breeze or 
sun. Such canine bedchambers can be made to order or 
bought, completely equipped, at prices ranging from sixty 
dollars to four hundred dollars. At a recent big dog show 
one toy-dog owner had several of these contraptions. She 
showed a receipted bill for them. The aggregate stim was 
twelve hundred dollars. 

You have seen Fido on his daily drive through the park 
or along the avenue. E 
horedly uninterested face above the specially constructed 
silk or velvet driving cushions, which are his own and of 
which there is an assortment to match the upholstery of his 
mistress’ various limousines. It is usually in a limousine 
that Fido drives. An open car is drafty. Long usage and a 
spoiled home life have robbed him of the joyous excitement 
wherewith most normal dogs greet the prospect of an airing. 

Fido’s sleeping quarters are not to be confused with the 
box in which he makes his de luxe journeys by train ot by 
motor from town to country or from one house party to an- 
other. This box or crate or trunk is a wholly different crea- 
tion and is equipped quite as expensively. There is a careful 


system of gratings for barring drafts and admitting ventila- 


tion. There are tiny inset windows, each with its patent 
shade that can be raised or lowered at will. The inner walls 
are padded in down; and there is a down bed on the floor. 
(One or two of these boxes have been seen bound in morocco 
leather and with gold (or gold plate) mountings. Such a box 
or crate may run in price from fifty to six hundred dollars. 
There are tales of crates that cost nearer a thousand dollars, 
according to their purchaser’s proud brag. 


ie plodding, everyday public gets its one close view of 
the plutocratic pup at the more fashionable and exclusive 
“specialty toy-dog shows” (by vaulting the social barrier 
for the price of admission to the hotel hall where specialty 
shows usually are held) or at some classic national event like 
the Westminster. There Fido is to be seen in all his splendor 
by anyone who chooses to gaze and to wonder. 

At that, only a few of his clique are on exhibition, the most 
pampered of the Fidos being regarded as too sacred for the 
risk involved from exposure or contagion. Or else their 
mistresses have discovered belatedly and with tears that 
their angel purps are not true show specimens. Yet the 
costliest members of the lap-dog family are on view at these 
shows. A few of them are exhibited by breeders, but the 
bulk of them by proud owners, almost invariably by women. 


You have caught a glimpse of his: 


He Never Asked or Wanted to be Spoiled—At a 
Cost of Ten Thousand Dollars 


Next time you attend such a show, stroll through the toy- 
dog section. Do not bother necessarily to study Fido him- 
self, but cast a wondering and appraising eye over his 
show cage. Note its expensive material, its solid plate-glass 
sides, its silk or satin hangings, the myriad other price items 
connected with it. Cast a casual eye, too, on Fido’s mistress 
and the special attendant, as they groom Fido for the ring 
or as he is shown off for the benefit of friends. Then in the 
words of the monitory old revivalists, ‘‘count the cost.” 


Pe at the same time remember that you are gazing on 
the best and most nearly normally treated of the army of 
Fidos. The show Fido, if he is to get anywhere in the 
judges’ estimation, must’ be in tolerably good physical 
condition. 

Not so the Fido of private life. And on him the routine of 
overpetting and overgrooming and underexercise invariably 
takes its toll. His is a false life. And, like every other liver 
of a false life, he must soon or late pay the bill. He himself 
must pay. Not his doting mistress who, after her tears are 
all shed for his untimely death, can proceed to buy or breed 
and ruin another Fido. 

The first effect of the overeating and underworking and 
the incessant affectionate mauling is usually noticed in 
Fido’s temper. He becomes capricious, nervous, snappish, or 
else apathetically dull. Next comes digestive trouble, due to 
this same overloading and underexercising. Fat is piling 
on, but the appetite lags and the stomach and liver rebel. 
Here is where the fashionable veterinary enters the money- 
grabbing contest which the fond mistress inaugurated with 
Fido’s birth. 

Now the average veterinary is more or less competent. 
Not being a born fool, this one sees at once what is the 
matter with Fido and how best to cure him. If he had been 
called in to treat John Smith’s mongrel dog, thus afflicted, 


he could and would have prescribed 
a quick, simple, common-sense cure. 
But, in the first place, John Smith’s 
mongrel would not be suffering from 
overpampering and underactivity. In 
the second place, John Smith could not 
reasonably be expected to pay more than 
a dollar or two, at most, for the doctor- 
ing of his pet. 


UT Mrs. Van Blank not only can pay 
an egregious sum of money for an egre- 
giously long time, but she would be griev- 
ously huffed ‘if the veterinary should 
tell the truth and should smooth out the kinks in Fido’s 
system by prescribing a single dose of castor oil and a week 
of half rations and double exercise. She would disregard 
the sane counsel and would send at once for a wilier and 
less conscientious veterinary. ; 

Wherefore, an array of powders and capsules and liquid 
medicines is ordained, together with an invalid diet which 
shall combine the maximum of cosi and inconvenience with 
the minimum of harm to the luckless patient. And the re- 
lieved mistress can recount Fido’s illness and his regimen 
of treatment for weeks thereafter to everyone who will listen 
to her. She even gets a thrill of pride at sight of the veter- 
inary’s three-figure bill. You see, there are fashionable 
veterinaries as well as fashionable human specialists. And 
both drink deep at the fount of prosperity. 

Veterinaries, as a rule, may be divided roughly into two 
classes—those who are splendidly skillful and who, in cense- 
quence, are in such demand that they are forever on the go 
and can never give any one sick dog the full care he needs, 
and the veterinary who is always able to answer any and 
every summons and whose services are not worth the send- 
ing for. But the fashionable Fido veterinary is in another 
class, all by himself. He reaps a goodly harvest. 

I know one such superveterinary who goes a step farther 
than do most of his fellows in the Fido-fortune hunt. He has 
a pet dog sanatorium. When Fido fails to respond to his 
ministrations at home, and when Mrs. Van Blank is so 
frantic with worry over the fat invalid that she would gladly 
spend any sum for his cure, my acquaintance consents to 
take the dog to his canine sanatorium. He insists, however, 
that the mistress shall not visit her pet during the cure. 

It is just as well that she is not allowed to go to the sup- 
posedly sumptuous sanatorium, with its hypothetical staff 
of dog doctors and nurses, and its very real bill of from thirty 
to fifty dollars a week for ‘‘special treatment.’”’ I visited 
this man’s sanatorium. As I did so by his permission and as 
he unburdened his soul to me as to his methods, I shall not 
say in what region it was. The only hint I will give is that it 
was to the west of Nantucket, and east of the Golden Gate 
and considerably south of Labrador and also considerably 
north of Terra del Fuego. If, with these canny hints, you 
fail to locate it, then the fault is yours. Anyhow, the man is 
now going out of business and into politics. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 176 
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BRIDGEEN AND THE LEPRECHAUN 


By Herminie Templeton Kavanagh 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. J. MOWAT 


of May,” Victor Hugo says. Surely, surely the great 

poet never saw the break of May in Ireland. If on 
the May day we are talking about he had walked down the 
winding road from Ballinderg by little Bridgeen Daley's 
side, and with her had kept his eyes and ears awake, looking 
in the ditches and under the hedges for the leprechaun, 
the little fairy cobbler, he would have changed that saying 
entirely, I’m thinking. 

On either side of the narrow lane pressed the bursting 
hedges, dazzling pink and white, while beyond, in the fields, 
over every hillock and upland surged riotous crowds of 
laughing, yellow buttercups and golden-hearted daisies. 
And the violets—every green leaf hid a purple cluster! And 
the perfume—but sure one can’t talk about the perfume of 
the Irish violets, because it gives one such a lonesome, 
longing heartsickness to think about them there! The 
linnets and the blackbirds 
contended desperately with 
one another as to who should 


() eit of France the month of May is not the month 
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and the last bunch of wild flowers in the altar vases, went 
cantering home along the gravel country lane on his black 
hunter, Terror. 

He passed through the village and had almost reached 
the Ballymore crossroads when he spied just ahead of him 
a slim, bare-footed little girl, trudging wearily along and 
carrying in her clasped arms a pair of brogues almost as 
heavy as herself. 

“It’s Bridgeen Daley,”’ he muttered. ‘‘The kind Lord 
look down on that houseful of motherless children.””. Father 
Cassidy reined in his horse beside her. “Is that you, 
Bridgeen?’’ he called. ‘‘Come here, asthore. Oh, I see, 
ye’ve been to Neddy Hagan’s to get yer father’s brogues 
mended. I’m greatly afraid all this grandeur will be the 
ruination of us at last.” 

The little girl bobbed a curtsey and raised a pair of timid 
blue eyes to the priest’s face. 
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pokin’ at the fire. Whin I go home now I'll warrant jy 
hunkerin’ in the ashes I'll find him. If yer honor’s rive, 
ence’d only stop in and give him a spakin’ to"’—there was, 
little catch in Bridgeen’s voice as she realized her boldness 
“T’d—I'd take it kind.” 

Father Cassidy shook his head in sorrowful surprig 
“Dear, dear, will you look at that now! I wouldn't hay 
believed it of Jamesy, and him four years old too. Wait tij 
I lay me eyes on him! However, 'tis of yourself I'd like 


be asking. Are you allready for the confirmation to-morroy) wishes, DY 
Have you yer white wreath and veil?” ™ amg “4 

) digging in the turf with a bare toe. ‘‘No,” she hal as ph 
whispered, and her head drooped lower and lower. | 
Wasn't it a terrible thing to be the only girl in the chapel ae yo 


before the archbishop without a white wreath and veil. By 
ochone mavrone, the Pennies 
which her mother and sh 
had so carefully hoarded fy, 


slow-creep 
across the 
lo! as she 


give the heartiest, merriest 
welcome to the spring. And 
above all hovered the kindly 
sky, as grave, as blue, and: 
as tender as Bridgeen’s own 
eyes. 

But back in the village of 
Ballinderg it was little about 
blackbirds and linnets the 
people were thinking. Little 
Mickey Driscoll, who never 
before in all the troubled 
days of his short life had re- 
sented any honestly earned 
cuff on the ear, to-day leaned 
disconsolately against the 
shady side of the thatched 
cottage, weeping torrents of 
indignant tears into the short 
skirt of his brown linsey 
frock. 

A few feet away, on an 
upturned tub beside the open 
door, sat his subdued and 
commiserating father, too 
wise for any open expression 
of sympathy or comfort, but 
nodding and winking covert 
assurances and beckoning to 
the lad with coaxing, com- 
passionate fingers. 

‘“Come over here, Mickey 
avic,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Don’t 
cry, ahager. Where did she 
slap ye? Oh, my, oh, my, 
on the two little red legs 
of ye! What did ye do, al- 
lanna?”’ 

‘‘Naw-nawthin’, da- 
daddy; I—I—only dhrew 
wan finger down, that a-way, 
on sisther Eileen’s white 
dhress to see if it would 
make a mark,’’ sobbed the 
heartbroken child. 

“Oh, isn’t that the turrible 
thing,” soothed his hypo- 
critical parent, “‘to larrup ye 
loike that jist for wan weeney 
bit of a sthreek. Oh, hush- 
een, husheen; no wondher 
yer heart’s in tatthers!” 
He drew the little lad be- 
tween his knees and 
smoothed his tumbled yel- 
low curls. 

Daniel Driscoll and his 
weeping son Mickey were 
not the only victims of femi- 
nine oppression in Ballinderg 
that Saturday afternoon; 
they but typified the general 
state of affairs, for in every 
cottage an anxious, flustered 
woman was bustling back 
and forth from dresser to 
clothespress and from bed- 
room back to kitchen, and 


woe betide any unfortunate 
man or child or four-footed 
beast that got in the way of 
her flying feet! 

On each side of the winding village street the male por- 
tion of the community, apprehensive, subdued and biddable, 
sat smoking their pipes under the projecting thatch of the 
cottages. The air was tense with expectation. To-day no 
child loitered on an errand. At the first word of command 
there was a flash of bare legs, a swish of red petticoat, and he 
was shot across the street from threshold to threshold with 
the speed and precision of field-gun practice. 


ND who could blame the busy mothers for their feverish 
perturbation! Wasn’t the archbishop himself—not the 
bishop, mind you, but the archbishop—coming down on the 
morrow to the humble village chapel to give confirmation to 
the children. Don’t be talkin’! Wasn’t Father Cassidy the 
clever man entirely to get such an honor for Ballinderg? 
But, .oh, dear, the bother of it! What with the grandeur of 
whice veils and wreaths for the girls and brand-new suits for 
the boys—shoes for a good many of them, too—the parish was 
fairly turned upside down and made bankrupt, so it was. 
Late in the afternoon, Father Cassidy, tired and happy, 
having put the last touch to the decorations in the chapel 


“‘Do You Take the Lane and Hurry Home, Asthore, and I'll Take the Road and Keep an Eye Out for Him”’ 


“IT hear everyone saying, allanna, what a grand little 
mother you are to the brothers and sisters since—since your 
poor mother was taken away from you; and it’s pleased Iam 
and proud of you.” 

The ghost of a smile flickered a moment over the child’s 
sensitive lips. Wasn't it the grand thing entirely to be 
praised like that by such a great man as Father Cassidy! 
But it’s little he knew the trouble Bridgeen had with those 
same brothers and sisters; indeed she was strongly tempted 
to tell him of the goings on of Jamesy. Musha, why shouldn’t 
she tell him? When Daniel Casey, the tailor, went wrong 
with the drink didn’t his wife Julia call in Father Cassidy to 
put corrections on Daniel? And didn’t it work wonders? 

As if reading her thought the priest bent low and looked 
almost deferentially into the innocent, blushing face. ‘“‘I 
suppose it’s great trials entirely you have with them, 
acushla?”’ 

Thus encouraged, the colleen broke forth: ‘‘ Jamesy’s the 
worst, sir,’’ she cried. ‘‘Even Paudeen the baby is more 
biddable—and Jamesy four years old yisterday and ought to 
have more sinse. But nothin’ plazes him, yer riverence, but 


them had gone a fortnigh; 
ago to buy the makings ¢ _ A tt 
a sober brown shroud wi 
which to cover a quiet breas ‘4 
“Never mind, mavovr. ve Tim 
neen,’’ said Father Cassidy 
“T’ve a plan. On your wa 
home do you be looking car. yi: 
8 there looki 
fully under the hedge as yo; The colle 
go along, and who knows hy with excite 
you may meet up with thi. would b 
leprechaun. Do you knoy I could go 
what the leprechaun js 
Bridgeen?”’ 
she though 
Yis, sir—I mane, yell And the 
riverence—he's the sly, we MMowered sc 
fairy cobbler that sits undhe iM) nesomel 
a twig makin’ shoes for th iMioot on th 
Little People; and if ye friendI 
only find him and kape yelirom the 1 
eye on him the while, i coaxin 
three grand wishes he'll giefilMoward the 
ye to buy his freedom.” “I do be 
“True for you, Bridgeeni The 
but remember what a cutfines out o 
ning trickster the lad is; i bnswering 
he can beguile you to tatliMinder the 
your eyes from him for iiMfollowed th 
second, he’s gone forever Eager ai 
don’t forget that. I'm ofhe twinkl 
now. Do you take the laeiind soft. ¢ 
and hurry home, asthore, aml hrough th 
I'll take the road and keyfi@ipland Bri 
an eye out for him myst flew. 
an’ whichever of us finds th ind the m 
leprechaun first will go aiMfuttered a1 
tell the other.” The wine 
There was a laugh ithe sight o 
Father Cassidy’s eyes as i} throbbin; 
nodded good-day. Theiegan to w 
something tinkled on sh; 
road at Bridgeen’s feet. StiMpalpable to 
stooped to pick it up. WorlMfter she h 
ders! It was a bright silve Bhape crou 
shilling. 
“Thank you kindly, QUT, in s 
riverence,”’ she gasped, bi ing cou 
Father Cassidy was alreaiifiMo her bare 
galloping away down the had tra 
road, laughing softly to hit from the gr 
self. her head. 
With a ¢ 
OOK at that now, Fath Brid, 
Cassidy himself to "Vell might 
talking of the leprechautym hadowy, d 
- Why, then, in spite of wimound whi 
the schoolmaster said, theiBide as the 
was truly such a little fn} There w, 
man, dressed in a green child, foc 
and red cap. It was n0!MM@fter dark 
at all Tim O’Brien was 
ing. Dear, dear, wouldnt! ‘ry place, 
be the grandest luck in "R@ppearing } 
world if one could only— 0 gain. 
“But sure what good !!! € turned | 
did meet up with him! Bifection of 
thought Bridgeen. and py 
too frightened to spake "White mist , 
him I'd be, let alone clev® 
enough to make the like @ 
him a prisoner? But ™ 
wishes! Oh, if I only coul 
Bridgeen had heard a hundred times how years and ye" < * 
ago it was a fairy thrush that had coaxed Tim O'brien out we - 
this same lane—in troth, almost from this same spot—acte ns 
the fields to the fairy rath where, Tim declared, he saW! “ 


leprechaun. Now, a thrush which had followed Bridget 
from the village, whirring in short flights along the top ® 7 
hedge, stopped on a branch just above her head and bee 
singing fit to burst his swelling throat. And indeed ‘tw 

that had the fine, friendly song with him! ; , 

At first it’s little heed the child gave to the bird, for U 
priest’s last words had raised a solemn wonder in her mi 
for now, after what Father Cassidy had said, there coul : 
no danger in asking from the fairy cobbler the fav 
three wishes. Neither could it be wrong for one to seat" Bagg 
the little fairy; didn’t the priest himself bid her look “ te 
fully under the hedges and didn’t he promise to 0” 
same? Well, wasn’t it a queer world entirely! 

By this time she had reached the stile into 
meadow, so she seated herself on the lowest step to 
the three best wishes and to rest her arms from the 
brogues. 
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Wouldn't it be the 


orand fortune entirely 
to meet the leprechaun ? 
che turned a dozen 
~icshes over and over in 


wis 
There was 


her mind: 


the wreath and veil for 
her: 


self of course, but 
then on the other hand 
there were potatoes and 
meal for next week, and 
barely enough turnips 
for the cow, and the turf 
down to the last row, 
andoh, so many needed 


ant it +hings; but, above and 
S rive jeyond them all, 
Was: ME: nnossible, shining wish. 
jmposs! 

OWEVER, Father 
Ur prise H Cassidy had bidden 
have her to hurry home, so, 
Wait til putting asicle the pleasant 
like ty yishes, Bridgeen slowly 
horrow MM nicked up the brogues 


fom the grass where 
she had laid them and 


4 fell te arose to go. As she did 
he halt- MMB, she cast anxious eyes 
at the big red sun which 
chap! was already sending 
il. Bu, shadows 
Pennies Macross the fields. And 
and sheMMio!as she looked, there 
for arose sharp and clear be- 
Ortnight MB fore her the great dead 
‘Kings ol MR ree off at the foot of the 
ud hills, the tree that 
brea. marked the fairy rath 
Navour- vhere Tim O’Brien once 
Cassidy. Bad seen the leprechaun. 
Wal “Why couldn’t I go 
Ing care- there looking for him?”’ 
aS colleen trembled 
nows bit with excitement. “‘ But 
with tht would be dark before 
ou know could go to the fairy 
1aun is and back again,” 
she thought shrinkingly. 
ane, yi And the distant tree 
sly, we, so gloomily, so 
ts undhe HiMjonesomely, so silently, that Bridgeen hesitated, with her 
S for th Moot on the stile. But only an instant did she pause, for 
if ye cathe friendly thrush which had followed her down the lane 
kape yefiirom the village, rose out of the hedge near by and with 
vhile, ti coaxing, beguiling trill darted away across the meadow 
he'll givefitoward the fairy sentinel tree. 
om. “I do believe he’s calling me,’’ she whispered. 
— The cheery note of the thrush took much of the lonesome- 


ness out of the gathering shadows, and Bridgeen, with an 
answering cry in her throat, quickly hid her father’s brogues 
inder the stile and without so much as a glance behind 
followed the bird’s flight. 
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he twinkling brown speck which, with many excited calls 
nd soft, coaxing trills, lured her straight as a sunbeam 
hrough the cool, damp grass. Out of the meadow over the 
ipland Bridgeen sped; down from the upland into the moor 
phe flew. An astonished curlew sent up a reproachful cry, 
pnd the moer hens, indignant at this untimely intrusion, 
fluttered angrily out of the bog. 

The wind beating against the girl’s face as she ran blurred 


laugh (Mthe sight of her wide, blue eyes; and by and by, because of 
-yes as MM throbbing in her temples, the line between earth and sky 
y. The vegan to waver unsteadily up and down. Then, too, a mys- 
etious, shadowy form, invisible, but nevertheless strongly 


palpable to her excited imagination, peeped out of the ditch 
bfter she had passed, and she knew that another strange 
shape crouched hidden in the rushes. 


up. Wot 
ight silver 


indly, u QUT, in spite of all her fears, a new, wild hope lent flutter- 
— F P- ing courage to her heart and gave such strength of speed 
rine oher bare, brown feet that before Bridgeen realized how far 
C 


Bhe had traveled, the gray, withered sentinel tree flashed up 


tly to hin -capda ground in her path and stood towering high above 
T head, 

Fath With a quick clasp of her hands and a frightened little 
yw, Fatt an Bridgeen stopped short and looked timidly around. 
self to MMPVell might she hesitate! Just a few yards beyond the tree, 
-precias Bhadowy, dark, and dumb, crouched the low green 
te of wid Pound which was famed through all the country- 
said, thefMide as the leprechaun’s fairy fort. 
little ra was not a man in the barony, let alone 
sreen Clam child, foolhardy enough to venture to this spot 
was n0 “meter dark; and yet here was 
n was ('M@Pridgeen standing alone in that 
wouldnt! ery Place, with the sun fast dis- 

in Ppearing behind the mountains. 
only — 0 gain a moment's courage, 
t good he turned and looked in the je 
ith him: of the village. It seemed 

and miles away, and a soft, 
€ mist was creeping low along 
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Eager and brave enough she ran across the fields after — 


the meadows, cutting her off from the world of living things. 
There was not a cricket’s chirp to break the throbbing 
silence. Even a curlew’s cry would have brought some com- 
fort with it. As she listened a chilling sense of utter loneli- 
ness fell upon her, and a nameless dread reached out and 
touched her like a ghostly hand. 

Overcome by a shapeless fear she turned to fly from the 
awesome spot, when clear and cheery from a leafless bough 
above her head the same thrush began to call. Bridgeen 
paused, wonderstruck, for the bird was now chirping as 
plainly almost as spoken words: ‘‘The leprechaun! The 
leprechaun!” 

’Twas like a friend’s voice in her ear and brought with it 
the recollection of the importance of her mission. She 
hesitated no longer. Stealthily and still half afraid, she 
tiptoed her way over to the shallow ditch which ran about 
the enchanted place and, with many a shuddering glance, 
stepped slowly down. There was nothing there save May- 
flowers, ivy and daisies. 

It was in this very ditch that Tim O’Brien had seen the 
leprechaun; Bridgeen remembered that well. Her heart 
beating like that of a captured bird, the child stood, with 
parted lips and panting breast, wondering whether she 
should go to the right or to the left, when the twigs stirred 
on the bank above her head and, glancing quickly up, she 
saw through the fringe of leaves two round, golden eyes 
peering down upon her. 

For one horrified instant Bridgeen stared fascinated at the 
eyes, and the eyes, fixed and unwinking, glared back at her. 
All power of motion deserted the child. Then a smothered 
cry broke from her lips. At the sound of her voice a pair of 
slim ears popped straight up above the eyes, and a great 
brown rabbit sat up on his haunches and listened for a 
moment, greatly surprised. Then, as though reassured, he 
coolly turned and with a saucy whisk of his fluffy tail 
scampered out of sight. 

With a quick laugh of relief the nervous colleen wiped her 
lips with her apron and crept on her way round the fairy 


So She Seated Herself on the Lowest Step to Think Up the Three Best Wishes and to Rest Her Arms From the Heavy Brogues 


rath. She looked eagerly under every bush, and behind 
every clump of rushes, but found no sign of the leprechaun. 
After making the circle, so tired was Bridgeen and so dis- 
heartened that she sat herself down to think. But lo and 
behold you, she had hardly time to settle herself comfort- 
ably, when from somewhere behind her came the tack, tack, 
tack of a little hammer! 

She listened, every sense alert. There could be no mistake. 
From behind a sloe bush not five feet away the sound came 
tinkling clear as a bell—tack-tack-tack-tack. 

“Surely,” said Bridgeen to herself, and she trembled at 
the thought, ‘‘it must be the leprechaun!” 

Then quietly, oh, so quietly, she stole over to the sloe 
bush and peeped cautiously behind it. There, in truth, was 
a sight of wonder. Seated on a flat stone and partly hidden 
by the grass worked a frowning little cobbler, hammering 
and stitching with all his might on a dainty wee slipper the 
size of your thumb. 


\ THILE Bridgeen stared the fairy, frowning deeper still, 
began singing in a high querulous voice: 


Tick, tack, tickety, tack! 
I’ve not a breath to lose; 
Bad manners to their dancing, 
But they’re cruel on their shoes! 
The quane plays on her silver pipes, 
The king lolls on his throne, 
But underneath the hawthorn three 
I mend and moil alone. 


He stopped singing. ‘‘All the rest of the world spendin’ 
their lives in fun and jollity!’’ he muttered. “‘Wirra, wirra, 
I'm fair kilt with work, so I am.”’ With a vicious bang of the 
little hammer he started again: 


They trail their robes of shiny silk, 
Wear many a jeweled ring ; 

I'd make them careful of their brogues 
If I could be the king. 

They ride the wind from cloud to cloud 
’Mid wonder and delight, 

But I must stitch the satin shoes 
The quane will wear to-night. 


The mist is on the spangled fields ; 
I'm perished with the frost! 

If a mortal’s eye falls on me, 
Tare an’ ages, sure I’m lost! 

He may ask for love and beauty ; 
Sure they always ask for wealth; 

Much good in love or beauty —— 
Huh! I'd rather have me health. 


Tick, tack, tickety, tack 


He sprang to his feet, shaking his tiny hammer at Bridgeen. 
““What’s the worruld comin’ to,”” he shouted fiercely, “ whin 
one of your age comes gallopin’ and cavortin’ over the fields 
to torture out of a poor ould man the favor of three wishes, 
you young r-r-rob-ber?”’ 

“No, no, Misther Leprechaun, not that at all,” Bridgeen 
hurried to say. ‘‘I don’t want to force yer honor to do 
anything. I came only to beg from you one little wish. 
See, I will take my eyes from you, so that you may go away 
if you like; but, oh, it would be kind of you, indeed, indeed 
it would, to hear the wish before you go.” 

“Do! Take yer eyes from me! I dare ye!” snapped the 
little man. 

And indeed turn away her head she did; but when she 
looked back to the rock again, there still sat the little 
cobbler much as before, only now there was a friendlier 
light shining through his big spectacles. 

“That was the daycintest thrick,” vowed he, thumping 
the rock with his fist, ‘‘that I’ve seen a human crachure do 
in foive hundhred years—I mane whin ye turned yer head, 
mavourneen. Be raison, I’ve a gr-reat curiosity to know 
what this one grand thing is that ye’d be after wishin’ for. 
It’s a crock o’ goold, no doubt,” he said, peering. 

; Bridgeen shook her head sadly and threw him a wistful 
ook. 
CONTINURD ON PAGE 129 
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AND UNCHANGED 


_ All Costs are Higher, But the People are as Little Grown Up as Ever 


Marshal Petain Speaking at the Suresnes Cemetery Ceremonies, Memorial Day 


By Kathleen Howard 


Member of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York; Formerly Leading Contralto in 
Opera Abroad, at the Wagner Festival and in Court and Royal Opera; Presented With the 
Imperial Crown Brooch by the Late Czar of Russia, Etc. 


T SEEMED impossible that Friday would 
ever come, and that we would really land. 
The trip had been interminable. All the 
boats are running slow because of their 
much-tried engines, and because there has 
been no time in which to withdraw them 
and put them in condition to resume pas- 
senger service; only the most superfi- 
cial rearrangements have been made. The 
machinery must not be over-taxed, for 
great things are expected from this year’s tourist traffic, and 
the longed-for flow of American dollars must not be inter- 
rupted. The old five-day boats now take seven, and one is 
thankful to see land at the end of one of the longer passages. 

Of course, the stewardess routed me out frightfully early. 
I had done my best to circumvent this the night before, well 
remembering the futile hanging round in “store” clothes 
on chairless decks that I had had to go through on numerous 
other occasions, after unfounded alarms of early-morning 
dockings. I went into the unfamiliar dining room and 
glanced over the breakfast menu served from seven to nine 
o’clock daily and read: 


Chocolate Tea 
Butter 
Cereals of Various Kinds 
Onion Soup 
Eggs in Several Disguises Ham 
Oranges and Grape Fruit 


I don’t know where they got the onion-soup idea; it was 
a shock to me, and I was glad I had had my breakfast in my 
cabin all the way over. A horrid breakfast it was, too; but 
why dwell on it, since it dwelt in me and behaved well on 
the whole? 

All of a sudden there was Havre, rising pale green, buff 
and brick colored in an extraordinarily thin-looking pile on 
the port side. Peaceful and still in the morning sun, like 
a picture postcard, suddenly ‘thrust between you and the 
endless waters. All the French on board showed sentimental, 
tearful eyes, with laughing mouths and voices. We hauled 
slowly down the shore line, into the lower part of the town. 

I clung to the side, looking, looking, looking for familiar, 
half-expected figures. No one. They didn’t come. Oh, 
well, it’s much better so, what with the railroad strike and 
everything. But, just the same, I wish they had. Who’s 
that? Looks like Cecil; and that looks like Marjorie. No. 
Yes! Different, yet familiar, they grow out of the clear 
atmosphere. A tentative, queer wave on my part. Noth- 
ing. Another gesture. An answer! Furious wavings on 
both sides. 

“It’sshe!” “It’sher!” “It’shim!’” “They did come!” 


Coffee Milk 


RAMMAR and surroundings are completely forgotten, 

and we tremble and flash at each other across the gap 

of indifferent water. Soon we are within yelling distance; 

and then comes the trying hour of ‘not allowed to.” I 

can’t go ashore unti! my passport is stamped. They can’t 
possibly come on board. 

At last all teasing formalities are complied with, and 
brother and sisters mix in hugs and kisses. We go to the 
place where Cecil has retained a taxi and are met with 
shrugs of perfect indifference, the gentleman having yielded 
to the persuasions of earlier debarkers and having left in his 
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place a tiny, shriveled “type,”’ who offers 
us the use of his little wheeled cart with 
himself to push it. We, old Havreites, 
know that it is a long way to the station 
and pooh-pooh him away, finally securing 
a rumbly horse omnibus. 

We have half an hour before the train 
starts, and leaving our bags with a capped 
official at the gare, we cross the street for 
lunch. How good it tastes—little radishes, 
little herrings in oil, sausage, to begin with, 
with brownish bread and delicious butter. 
Then jumped kidneys with also jumped 

tatoes, washed down with—oh, Amer- 
ica!—soft white wine. That’s all we had 
time for, but it did taste good. 

Then a great discussion as to trains ensues. 
The one-thirty, the next train, is supposed to 
take seven hours to get to Paris, a slow train. 
At five-thirty a special is to be run for us, sup- 
posed to take from four to five hours. At seven- 
thirty the rapide leaves, which ought to arrive 
at ten-fifty-nine in Paris. 

Oh, well, let’s take the one-thirty. Better to 
sit in the train than sit in Havre, where we did 
considerable sitting during the first weeks of the 
war. 

So we take it, and soon, toot, toot, a-a-a-ah, in 
a rising tiny squeak of the guard’s horn, and we 
are off. Off for Paris! Wonderful! 


N ADORABLE landscape begins to unfold; 
minute details, every inch cultivated, please 
the eye and claim its attention after days of staring at 
heaving waters. Pale-pink brick houses, terraced slopes 
fascinate and charm_us. After the haphazard uncultivation 
of much of our.small-town environs, everything looks so 
arranged, so carefully-cherished. The blue sky smiles above 
it all; white clouds hint at coming summer joys; and the 
slow progress of the train becomes a pleasure instead of an 
annoyance, for so one may peep into back gardens at nod- 
ding, glancing lilies; at old chained watchdogs and soft- 
colored stony platforms before thatched cottages. No more 
of these are to be constructed; the law says you may repair 
the one you have, but you may not make a new one; the 
fire risk is too great. 

Passengers climb in and out with a “ Pardon, madame!” 
as they pass you. At the small stations, none of which we 
miss, we get up and “swarm,” in our old-time guile, to give 
the impression that the compartment is already full to over- 
flowing. Why does one hate one’s fellow-passengers? A 
clean-looking traveler softens our stony hearts and we allow 
him or her to enter. 

The train goes slowly and more slowly still. Cecil explains 
that they are afraid to go faster. They did at first, but had 
many accidents. The whole equipment is shaky from lack of 
repairs during the five-years’ war, and besides, the strike is 
only just over and the service is still disorganized. 

At some of the stations young-old boys in military blue 
swarm about the train, climbing on where they can, or settle 
themselves on the dirty station platform, and open bits of 
cloth and newspaper filled with chunks of bread and meat. 
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The Races at Longchamp 


They are lucky, these boys. If they had been born a yea 
so earlier the great war would have engulfed them. 

At one station Cecil rushes out to get what he can Wf 
to eat. It is six-thirty, and we are still miles from Pa : 
He comes back with long, crusty brown brea, cut @™ 
the long way, with thin slips of ham laid in !etweet™ 


him to throw the book into the river. He evid: atly bet 7 
to the division of people who think that only the glo r 
the heroic side of war should be dwelt upon, and not 0% 
more intelligent class who believe that all the filth, ay 
utterly useless waste and futility of it all sh« uld be @ 
fully presented to an age-long duped people. 


WE GO through Rouen and the cathedral towers 4 , 
we pass dumps of abandoned munition c.rts a? i 
carriages, unrecognizable, but, from their deadly ome 
gray color, evidently relics of war accouterment. ° 
of francs’ worth are rotting. +e 
The train toots; shambles, creaks and gruits its vi 
minable way to Paris, until at ten-thirty we arrive '"y 
taken nine hours for a four-and-a-half-hour journey: 
one seems to mind much. “ All the trains are like tha att 
We are lucky not to have been dumped at a wa) side “aa i 
It has been joyously warm all day after the icy ttP 
Atlantic, and that has helped a lot. 
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Cecil is reading ‘‘ Le Feu,” a clever anti-milit 
giving a picture of war as it really is. As we cross thé a se 
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The first thing to be done in Paris is to finda taxi driver 

ing to take us to our own distant quarter. It is well we 
id not wait for a later train, as after midnight there are 
- cely any taxis or other means of transportation. We 
- t about the “‘grand baggage,”’ leaving all for the morn- 
ee ad enter a fearfully noisy, rickety, red taxi that must 
tw been part of General Gallieni’s Army of Paris, so great 
a of authority it manages to convey with its pounding, 
“rattering engine. However, we are glad to be in it. That 
the keynote of France just now apparently; one is glad 
he is anything anywhere; glad the French are still masters 
Co their own land; glad the Germans aren't swarming every- 
Se, as they fully meant to swarm. 

Rattly-bang we go over the broken pavements and cobble- 
cones, across the noiseless, snaky Seine, slipping away be- 
neath its charming bridges, one bit at least that is exactly 
as before. he old Paris peeps at you from behind her torn 
veil of terrific strain, and you see her face, strong, intelligent 
and beautifully wise as ever. Your heart warms to her and 
vou feel the thrill you have imagined feeling when the name 
Paris has occurred in conversation during the months of 
yaiting for this visit. She may still be panting a little from 
her struggle with the Beast, but Beauty is awake and ready 
to smile at you. 

Because of the daylight saving, it is not yet entirely dark, 
and the quiet calmness of the enchanted city at evening 
aims you us it used to. 

Atired lirtle mother and a delicious dinner await us when 
we have entered the silent court of our apartment house, 
passing the concierge’s lodge with a recognizable corruption 
of our English name. 

The dinner all tastes glorious—the sweet little new pota- 
oes of France; the closely packed, sweet butter, creamy and 
all the better for your having heard in America that there 
was none to be had; a poulet falling to pieces, craving to 
be eaten in the fingers; fresh salad with just a dash of 
garlic, big strawberries and a bowl of créme d’Isigny. 
Coffee, quite different from ours, but good when you have 
forgotten ours, which you soon do. 


OU fall asleep at last, after a look out at the silent garden 
NY behind the house, where high overhead a baby moon crisps 
against a profoundly dark blue sky, and great fleecy clouds 
oam romantically between the tiny stars, grown suddenly 
ons farther away than the ones you have been watching 
on the Atlantic, night after night, in lonely desolate con- 
emplation from the depths of your fur-huddled steamer 
hair. 

At déjeuner next day a discussion arises about change. My 
brother asks his wife if she would like to use ‘‘this.”” “ This” 
sa “bon” for a bath in a near-by Etablissement de Bains, 
where hot and cold baths may be obtained when one 
will. He has been given this slip of paper at a near-by shop, 
because the keeper of it could not make change for whatever 
e had bought. To make up the difference he has been 
endered this ‘‘bon.”” Sooner or later he would use it. His 
wife, being French and used to queer war usages, accepts it 
ranquilly. 

Small squares of cardboard with “2 francs’’ stamped 
asually on them and on the other side the purple imprint 
bf the shop’s name are used freely as substitutes for small 

oney. These ‘‘bons”’ are supposed to be interchangeable 
n the neighborhood, but sometimes the butcher will sud- 
Henly refuse the grocer’s “‘bons”’ or the wine merchant 
gnores the milkman’s, and then the fur flies. 

There is practically no small money in currency. One 
Bees a few of the new coupons of one franc and fifty centimes, 

Sput the silver franc and big copper sous seem to have almost 
Misappeared, especially the former. As an explanation one 
told that the silver franc has two and a half francs’ worth 
mi silver in it, and a clever band of culprits have been with- 
frawing them from circulation, melting them up and selling 
he silver. A woman was arrested the other day for sending 
ilver francs in sausages to Switzerland for this purpose. 
his explains the situation partly perhaps, but it seems 
nadequate to account for the absolute lack of change. The 
irculation of the new little coupons was begun some time 


-conquered; so she makes a noise like “ goron- 
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ago, but they are not sufficient in quantity to 
relieve the situation. It is extremely annoyinz 
in busses or the ‘‘ métro’’ to be refused change 
and to have to tamely get out and walk till 
one can produce the necessary small sum. 

You are given postage stamps daily to make 
up your change —little packets of ten or 
twenty-five centime stamps in waxed-paper, 
square envelopes. A short time ago they gave 
you fifty-centime and one-franc stamps, but 
they were so frail that they became damaged 
in passing from hand to hand, and were finally 
refused. Or you might open a yellowish, partly 
transparent envelope they were in and find 
them canceled. Also the envelope might be 
of heavy paper and you might find it empty 
on opening it. 


WE HAD tea at the Ritz on Sunday and 
left the little stamp collection brought 
us in change as a tip for the perfectly suave 
waiter. Tea at the Ritz consisted of good tea, 
condensed milk, and a sort of toasted brioche 
the name of which my sister has never really 


dol” in the back of her throat and the cake 
appears. Much may be done this way in any 
foreign language. There were three of us for 
tea, and the bill was “Frs. 13’’—something. 
In the old days it would have been perhaps 
eight francs. But I have a splendid system. 
A sou in itself at the present rate of exchange 
has no value in American money; so I have 
decided to spend nothing except sous and a 
multiple thereof all summer, thus avoiding 
feeling extravagant. 

Taxis cost double what they cid, and you 
give at least a franc tip for a long course. The 
“‘métro,”’ first class, is now fifty centimes, in- 
stead of the twenty-five it used to be. But 
how nice it is compared to our New York Sub- 
way. The trains glide into the cool stations; 
they don’t jerk. The seats are comfortable, 
leather upholstered, and you go along forward 
or backward, as you will, not sideways, and 
no one steps on your feet. Most of the car is 
of thick plate glass, which gives an airy, clean 
appearance. After six in the evening you must fight to 
get in, and after the theater at night it has been, up till 
recently, a great scramble to get the last train at eleven- 
thirty. Now the last one leaves at twelve-thirty. 

There are many women employees still, both on the 
“métro” andthe hugetrams. It is oddtoseea big, lumbering 
tram with a “gallery” or covered top where sit many people, 
driven by a slight, fresh-faced girl, clad in a black cotton 
pinafore and peaked black cap by way of a uniform, a black 
patent-leather belt confining her trim waist. She clangs her 
bell at the crowded crossing with a detached, utterly com- 
petent air. She has much less help from traffic cops than she 
would have in New York, for they are conspicuous by their 
absence. 


AN THE races at Longchamp the other day, we were caught 
ina huge crowd of thousands of cars on leaving the race- 
track inclosure. No ‘“‘cop’’ was in charge, and it was won- 
derful to see the quiet, cautious expert dodging of the motors 
as they disentangled themselves and finally slid into the 
straight avenues and streamed away. They are marvelous 
drivers, the French. 

There is no speed limit and pedestrians must largely 
depend on themselves; but the chauffeur is used to that 
and looks out for those on foot, as he gets into serious trouble 
if an accident happens. The taxis are terribly rattly-bang, 
but swarm in great numbers. 

The races were a joy after the years of deprivation, but 
there, too, is to be seen a great change. The ‘“‘fields”’ are 
not nearly so large as I seem to remember them; one race 
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Young French Girls Now Ride Astride, Since the War, 


Like Their American Sisters 


consisted of only four horses. Nowadays so many people of 
inferior sartorial talent seem to have the fifteen francs that 
entitle you to enter into the best inclosures that the scene 
has suffered proportionately in smartness in comparison with 
prewar days. 

There were a few charming-looking ladies, dressed mostly 
in black; but one had to hunt for them. Usually one found 
them at the back of the grand stand, between the races, 
gathered under the arbre des femmes du monde or “‘ ladies’ 
tree."’ This is just at the rear of the stand where only they 
may go. 

But so changed is the spirit of things that one no longer 
feels clumsy, badly dressed and unwelcome in their vicinity. 
The vast majority of the people there are so drably bour- 
geois and their clothes at present so inelegant and far from 
distingué that I did not feel the worm I used to feel among 
the. clever, dark-faced women who once seemed to rarefy the 
atmosphere in their immediate neighborhood into something 
elusively superior and indefinably unsuited to our more 
democratic tastes. 

— the pale-green, terraced rows of seats, delicate pat- 
terns of gay nasturtiums and petunias of different mauves 
and magentas added the touch of friendly Parisian gaiety 
that these people control so intelligently, supplying it at all 
functions in greater or less quantities. No great cost is in- 
volved, but taste and a subtle, delicate sensing of the situa- 
tion are everywhere evident. 

Great, fleecy, white clouds floated above and around us, 
giving place occasionally to huge black ones that once or 
twice poured their weight upon an indifferent crowd. 

It was the same delicious thrill of old 
that one had as the close, brightly col- 
ored little clump of horses and jockeys 
appeared at the far bend to the right, 
hugging the fence, flashing over the bril- 
liant green turf. A rising chatter rather 
than roar greeted their approach with a 
sharp accent of some favorite’s name, 
clearly ejaculated, detaching itself here 
and there from the babble of excited sound. 
They flash by, delicate bay flanks blink- 
ing in the sun, crouching, brilliant satin 
figures rounded by the wind into little 
balloons of energy, the right arm rising and 
falling rhythmically with the hoof beats 
urging the flying ankles, the rigid strain- 
ing heads to greater speed. An ecstatic 
thrill of a quality inspired only by this 
sport leaves you exhilarated and gay as 
the home point is passed and the field 
slows down. 


S WE drove to Armenonville to tea the 
Bois looked exquisite as usual, subtly 
French in coloring; one does not quite 
know where the difference lies, but it is 
unmistakable. The more thickly wooded 
part of the Bois seems to consist almost 
wholly of curved green trunks, springing 
gently up from the green grass which grows 
almost to their roots. The trunks seem cf 
uniform size, all children of the same gen- 
eration, all uniformly green, moist and 
bewitching. 

I have never penetrated into their som- 
ber depths, but I imagine at night lovers 
lurk there in secure privacy, and I always 
wish I might do a bit of lurking myself. 
They used to tell us that “‘ Apaches’’—the 
prowlers of the Paris underworld—watched 
there also, waiting for stray passers-by; and 
many a time in a silent, rolling open cab I 
have listened to the hollow clop-clop of the 
little horses’ hoofs and my own heartbeats, 
waiting, with tightly clutched umbrella, in 
thrilling anticipation of the hold-up that 
never came. Now the silence is disturbed 
by the fussy taxi, but still the woods on 
each side seem sacred and suggestive. 
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September, {9 


- “He Knew Harry Had Gone. But I Said: ‘They 
4 Just Told Me That He Had Gone; I Came to See 
5 for Myself,’ and I Gave Him Look for Look ’”’ 


fas, 
OVAL 
IXIE broke the silence which followed } 
Parker’s exclamation, voicing his suspicion MP 
as to Mrs. Moreton’s share in the mystery : 


of her husband’s murder. ‘‘I want to explain 

about Mrs. Moreton, if you will sit down,” she 

said gently, for there had been profound emotion  /4)!/ 7) 
in Parker’s voice. 

He turned, sighed, and sat down again beside 
her. ‘Yes, go on,” he said. ‘I didn’t mean to 
interrupt.” 

“T want to tell you step by step; I’ll tell you about 
Mrs. Moreton later. After I had talked with Burke, I 
came down to the study and begged you to take charge 
of the room. I thought that there might be clews there 
which they would try to destroy. I didn’t want Doctor 
Levene to come into the study. I couldn’t tell you the 
reason, for I didn’t know. I wanted to tell the Secret 
Service people first and let them judge. I was certain, 
too, that Mr. Jowett suspected Harry Holt and me, 
and—and, Mr. Parker, I knew you didn’t think well of me.” 

Parker started to speak, but Nixie stopped him. ‘I don’t 
want to talk about that now. Let me goon: I asked Burke 
to watch over the study, too, and I kept watch over Doctor 
Levene. Once he went into Mr. Moreton’s room to the 
medicine chest; he went as if looking for some medicine. 
I didn’t think it important then, but it has proved a link 
in the chain. Mr. Jowett was going about; but I kept out 
of his way until he went down to the study with Doctor 
Levene; then I followed and watched all they did.”” She 
shivered, then said resolutely: ‘‘I knew what Mr. Jowett 
wanted to discover, and I wanted to know too. And I was 
watching Doctor Levene; what was he there for? To cover 
up something if he could; I felt sure of it. But I couldn’t 
find out what, although I watched every movement he made. 

“When they left, I went to my room and kept watch, my 
door a little open. I could see Doctor Levene coming and 
going; he talked to everyone except the Count. It seemed 
to me the Secret Service men would never come, but finally 
they did. It was Burke who told me. He brought a pitcher 
of water to my door, as if I had rung for it. While I took the 
water, he whispered that one man was in the empty room 
beside mine, and that near morning he would come into my 
room by the porch and talk to me. 


" R. PARKER, I had to lie down then. I wasso relieved 

I couldn’t stand up. When I knew that help was near 
me my body gave way. I could still think, but I had to lie 
down and wait. The man came just before daylight; he 
said Jowett had gone downstairs. We talked in the dark 
with our heads close together. He had talked with Harry 
Holt and had advised him, and he advised me. He said 
suspicions were not facts and that we must go slowly and 
very carefully, and that, above all, the Secret Service must 
not be suspected of any part in the matter until they could 
lay their hands on some actual proof. I asked about Mr. 
von Betler, and he was positive; he said: ‘No. He is an 
American-German, not a German-American. We've tried 
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him out. And his wife is a trump—true 
blue.’ He said Mrs. Insmann was not a 
spy; a ‘conscientious objector,’ but not a 
criminal; they knew all about her. I asked about 
Mr. Jowett and he said: ‘Let him discover all he can. 
We will not interfere with him until we are ready. 
When the right time comes a hint from us will be suffi- 
cient. His hustling around on a false scent will put 
them off; he’s a decided help to us.’ 
“T asked him, then, what I must do about you, and 
he said: ‘Tell him nothing till we give you permission. 
Let him go his own way. He’ll guard your interests, 
and that’s important. He is a very sensible and cautious 
man, and a fine sort. It’s vitally important that at present 
no one shall suspect that we are at work. We want every- 
one connected with this thing to go his own way; we will 
learn more that way.’ I said: ‘But Mr. Parker thinks that 
Harry Holt and I may have done this thing; Mr. Parker 
thinks the worst of me, and I can’t endure it.’” 
“Don’t say that again,” Parker interrupted with sudden 
passion. ‘It’s not true.” 
“\7OU must let me tell this my own way,” Nixie exclaimed, 
and she went determinedly on: ‘‘ When I said that to the 
Secret Service man, he answered: ‘You will have to endure 
what others think; you’re working in a big cause. I don’t 
believe Mr. Parker thinks that of you, for he’s a good judge 
of character. He’s simply puzzled; just let him think things 
out for himself.” There was one thing we talked over, and 
I didn’t agree with him; he thought just what you said now, 
that Mrs. Moreton had helped those two. I know Mrs. 
Moreton; I knew that was impossible. She is foolish, but 
she would not kill. I clung to that; he couldn’t move me. 
He said: ‘The three were together the entire evening; 
jealous women do strange things sometimes, Miss Allen.’ 
I said: ‘It’s as impossible for her to have done that as it is 
for Mr. Moreton to have taken his own life—I know them 
both, you don’t.’ In the end it was decided that I was to 
watch; Burke was to watch; we were to say nothing, 
simply discover all we could and report. They would do all 
they could without making themselves apparent, and we 
must all wait until after the inquest. Then he left me. 
“T lay still and puzzled over Mrs. Moreton; but I knew 
I was right about her. I thought over just what I must say 
and what I must leave unsaid at the inquest. Then morning 
came, and I began watching Doctor Levene. He came down 
with Mrs. Moreton’s order for breakfast to be served in the 
rooms. He told Burke that he had an order for Holt from 
Mrs. Moreton, and started out to the garage. I followed. 
The doors stood open and when I came in he came out of the 
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tool room. I know now that he must have gone straight int’ 
the chauffeur’s room and into his closet and, when he heat 
me come in, he must have run into the tool room by th 
door which opens into it from the chauffeur’s room. 

“*T can’t find Holt,’ he said, and he crossed over to th 
chauffeur’s room and looked in. ‘Why, his things aret! 
here!’ he said then. ‘The man’s decamped;_ that loos 
queer’; and he looked hard at me. I thought it was stup! 
of him to think he could fool me. He knew Harry had got 
But I said: ‘They just told me that he had gone; I camet 
see for myself,’ and I gave him look for look. P 

“He turned and walked out and went straight to 
house, and I went into the tool room and looked aroutl 
I couldn’t imagine what he had gone in there for. Then Mf 
Jowett came in and caught me coming out of the tool ro0™ 
I went back to the house and Burke gave me my breaklas 
in the library so I could keep watch over the study while . 
served upstairs. He told me that Doctor Levene had got 
to Mrs. Moreton’s room, and in a few minutes had come ou 
and asked Burke for the keys to the study, saying that Ms 
Moreton wanted them. I said: ‘Mr. Parker must have thes, 
Burke. Get them and give them to Doctor Levene; 
you watch in the library and I’ll watch in the back passag® 

“There was a Secret Service man hidden in the basemé! 
and there was another upstairs; but they would not wat! 
to show themselves; I could go where I pleased and yet , 
be suspected of any connection with them. So | stood 4 
the foot of the boxed stairway and waited. 


he 

Levene came in a few minutes up through 
basement. He must have slipped out ani have re 
around the house. I know now that he was pret | y desper®” 
too much so to be careful, for he hurried up the ba sement sta 
and went straight to the window door. He uniocked ‘bes 
stepped in. He turned to lock it again, but I was at his¢ ~ 
His expression when he saw me wasa thing 
he looked clammy; there were tiny beads of perspire is 
on his forehead. But he had his explanation ready. 7 


Moreton wanted me to get things ready here; it’s abow 
time for the coroner.’ —s 
have been thinking so too,’ I: said. 


through the room and unlock the library door, B 
help you.’ wth 
‘He had to do it, and I stayed where I was unt 
coroner’s party arrived.” 

Nixie paused, and when she continued there was 4 a t0 
note in her voice. “And now I can explain why ! = th 
you as I did after the inquest. When you found -< Kt 
boxed stairway after the inquest, I was waiting t0 nig 
the Secret Service man who had talked with me in the 
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1 had collected the keys for him; he wanted to fit a key to 
the study door; it would be better than picking the lock. 
Directly after the inquest Burke had purposely quarreled 
ith the footman and had taken on one of the Secret Service 
je whom we called Sanderson, and another man, Murray, 
had hired himself to the head gardener as chauffeur. I had 
ienty of helpers after the inquest, but I had no money, so 
F asked you for the thousand dollars. I was crying, partly 
because ‘| was so fearfully tired, but mostly because I had 
heen forced to let you go on thinking the worst of me. You 
had been loyal to me at the inquest, and I must seem to you 
to be acting abominably and suspiciously. Then, in spite 
ofeverything, you came back and were nice to me; I haven’t 
forgotten how kind you were, and how it must have seemed 
;o you that I was simply taking advantage of your kindness 
py asking for money Her voice failed her. | 

Parker put his hand on hers. “T have my explanation to 
make also—when you have finished,” he said gently. 

“Yes, and [ am 
interrupting myself,” she 
said with more spirit. What 
| meant to tell you was, that 
{saved Mrs. Moreton from 
arrest. There was a Secret 
Service man hidden where he 
could hear everything said at x 
the inquest, and he was puz- i 
by Mrs. Moreton’s tes- 
timony. When he came to 
talk to me, after you had — 4 
gone, I told him my theory.” — 4 


“THE idea had come to me 

dering 
her maid testified that she 
had brought Mrs. Moreton’s 
smelling salts down to her. I ‘ 
said to the Secret Service 
man: ‘I believe they drugged 
her with a smelling-salts 
bottle; she wouldn’t know 
what they were doing. They 
could easily have fixed up a 
bottle that looked just like 
her own and have drugged _ 
her that way for a long- 
enough time to do their ; 
work.’ He said it was a big 
idea; his people had searched 
both Doctor Levene’s office 
and his apartment in New 
York, and the Count’s apart- 
ment; they had been busy 
over the two all night, but 
they had not found anything 
as yet. 

“He said that the Count 
had just left in his car and 
was being followed, that 
Doctor Levene was upstairs 
telephoningabout the funeral 
arrangements, and that you 
were talking with Mrs. More- 
toninher room. He said he 
was going to have you and 
Driscoll shadowed, more as 
a warning to you both to hold 
your tongues and be careful 
than anything else, and Doc- 
tor Levene and the Count 
would be watched with all 
the skill the Secret Service 
possessed. 

“When I told him how 
anxious Doctor Levene 
seemed to be to get into the 
study, he said we would give 
him every opportunity to 
visit the study, but he would 
not be alone there; the man 
who would be hidden there 
might find his movements 
interesting. But Doctor 
Levene didn’t try to get into 
the study; he hurried over 
the funeral arrangements 
and went into town on the 
same train with you. “ 

“Mr. Parker, we know : 
now that, with the intention 
of throwing suspicion upon 
me, they had taken a small, 
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chest the bottle they had placed there. He meant to hide 
it in Driscoll’s room, where Jowett could easily find it. Then, 
before morning, he decided that Harry and I ran the best 
chance of being suspected, and he took it to the garage and 
hid it where it would certainly be found, on the shelf in the 
chauffeur’s closet; that was what he was doing in the 
garage when I followed him. 

“The result of the inquest was a relief to both Doctor 
Levene and the Count; it gave the Count time in which to 
try to escape, and it put a little fool’s courage into Doctor 
Levene. He gained a little more assurance when he found 
that Mr. Moreton had arranged in his will that his body 
should be cremated. Mrs. Moreton told Doctor Levene 
about her conversation with you after the inquest, and he 
hoped that in a few hours the mark on Mr. Moreton’s body 
would be destroyed. 

‘“‘But in the matter of cremation he miscalculated, for the 
Secret Service people took the body in charge as soon as it 
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“Doctor Levene came; and if ever a man worked hard to 
dissuade a woman, he did. He even hinted to Mrs. Moreton 
that she might be bringing suspicion of murder upon herself. 
But his threat didn’t move her; for once she succeeded in 
not being hysterical; she was cold with hate of me. She did 
actually telephone a firm of lawyers, but it was too late in 
the afternoon; they had left their offices. All Doctor Levene 
could get from her was the promise not to call them up again 
until morning. 

“He gave her up finally. She had dinner in her room, and 
he had his dinner alone in the dining room. He must have 
liked it, sitting there with the vision of Mr. Moreton stand- 
ing before him, making his fine honest speech against spies! 
He told Burke that he was going to take the nine-o’clock 
train into town, and he went to the veranda and smoked. 
The whole first floor was perfectly quiet; we kept it so. 
There was a man hidden in the library and one in the study; 
the study door was not only unlocked, but open. Doctor 
Levene sat for almost an 
hour on the veranda. Then 
he went into the hall and 


listened, then went straight 
through the library and into 
; the study; he almost ran. 
- He seemed to know just 


+4 where to go; for, after one 
“A wild look around, he went 
Ea directly to the radiator set 


in the floor in the far corner 
of the study. He tried to 
lift it out, he tugged at it 
frantically, but it wasscrewed 
to the floor; then, as if sud- 
denly terrified, he ran out of 
the room. He caught up his 
hat in the hall and went to 
the station.” 


ae E WAS followed; but 

in the study the men 
were already at work. They 
took out the radiator; then 
they went to the basement 
and took out the furnace 
pipe, and finally, way down 
in the sloping pipe, they 
found what Doctor Levene 
wasafter. Theyarrested the 
Count that night (last night), 
in a seaport town in Con- 
necticut, where he hoped he 
was hidden; he had driven 
himself there directly after 
the inquest and we think 
that he had a plan for reach- 
ing some submarine. Doctor 
Levene they arrested early 
this morning. 

“Mr. Parker, you have let 
me tell my story in my own 
way, and now I want to tell 
what the Secret Service 
learned from Doctor Levene. 
His kind are always ready 
to try and save themselves 
by telling on a fellow plotter. 
He gave them the Count’s 
history; then he told about 
their connection. He was 
crazy for social advance- 
ment, but to get ahead he 
had to have money, and to 
make money he had to have 
patients. He worked his 
women patients for all he 
could get out of them, money 
and social favors. The Count 
met him and thought him 
good material. He intro- 
duced him to the Newport 
crowd, doing it in an unob- 
trusive way. He lent him 
money too. Then he tested 
him and found that he was 
willing to do their work for 
good pay.” 


OCTOR LEVENE 

spied on a number of 
families, collecting informa- 
tion for the Count. Mrs. 
ota | Moreton seemed to them 


washed off the label and had 
thrown it into my waste- 
paper basket. They filled 
the little bottle from a larger one which they had with 
them, and put the larger bottle in Mr. Moreton’s medicine 
chest, thinking that its presence there would go to prove 
Suicide, or, should murder be suspected, that it would throw 
Suspicion on me or some one belonging to the family.” 


FTER the murder both the Count and Doctor Levene 
".n Were in deadly fear, for there was something in the study 
which they wanted desperately. Doctor Levene bitterly 
eProachec| the Count for the mishap which had put them 
z such danger, and the Count said that they were safe 
nough, aud that if any one was suspected it would be Harry 
and myself. He told Doctor Levene that he felt certain the 


yauest would result in a verdict of suicide. He told him 
a must not talk together for several days, that they 
uld meet in New York when it was safe to do so. 


ant Doctor Levene is a nervous coward and all that 
B was casting about for a scapegoat; when he dressed 
that ) : arm he tried to plant in Driscoll’s mind the idea 
to a aps Driscoll had committed the crime. He meant 
thet { s suspen against Driscoll, for he told Mr. Jowett 
a — ood about Madame Steinall. The tale about her 
eGe erly false; she left Vienna because of her hatred of 
the ea She felt that Germany was using Austria, and 
ee would be the ruin of her country. Doctor Levene 
ia desperately anxious to examine the body with Mr. 
would as witness, hoping that then no further examination 
be made, for, Mr. Parker, there was a mark on the 

Y: Doctor Levene managed to hide it from Mr. Jowett; 


mr. Jowett was deceived. 
Doc 


the Coy 


tor Levene was so terrified that he altered the plan 
nt had made. He took from Mr. Moreton’s medicine 


left the house, and their examination threw a good deal of 
light on the way in which Mr. Moreton had been killed. 
But I’ll tell you about that later; I want first to tell you 
more about Doctor Levene. He went back to the city with 
you, and then he tried hard to see the Count; he wanted his 
money; he meant to run. He saw several of his society 
friends on Sunday evening and talked about being hurriedly 
sent on a mission by the Government—somewhere; he was 
very mysterious over it; and all the next morning he called 
in what money he could. He must have been nearly frantic, 
for he began to be aimless in some of the things he did; that 
was after he discovered that the Count did not mean to be 
found, that the Count evidently meant to escape and leave 
Doctor Levene to his fate. At the time you telephoned to 
Doctor Levene, just after reading the will, he must have 
been pretty desperate.”’ 


ae he had to come. He had to keep up appearances. 
The Secret Service people decided to let him come; they 
weren’t ready yet to arrest him. When I left the room, after 
the will was read, I intended to go into town and tell the 
chief about the will and ask him to stop Mrs. Moreton, if 
he could; but when Driscoll told me that Doctor Levene 
was coming to Moreton House, I let my affairs go, for we 
were all of us convinced that Doctor Levene would try to 
get into the study again. 

“After what they had discovered from their examination 
of the body, we thought we knew what it was Doctor Levene 
wanted to find in the study. We had searched every inch of 
it, but we had found nothing; perhaps he would find it for 
us. When I spoke to Sanderson about ‘the bolts,’ I was 
telling him to prepare the study. 


“I Was Watching Doctor Levene; What Was He There For? To Cover Up Something if He Could”’ 


good game, and the Moreton 
household offered opportuni- 
ties. Mrs. Moreton was 
always ready to receive for- 
eigners, and Mr. Moreton was deep in war interests. They 
might be able to learn a great deal. Lately, Mr. Moreton 
was so rude to any foreigner who came to the house that he 
couldn’t come again without exciting suspicion. The Count, 
though Mrs. Moreton often invited him, came only when 
they had decided on a somewhat hurried plan. 

“In the beginning their idea was simply to keep going the 
state of things which existed in the Moreton household, 
which gave Doctor Levene an opportunity to spy on Mr. 
Moreton. Then they discovered that Mr. Moreton was 
furnishing money for testing and developing certain ex- 
plosives, and that he had a big idea for promoting the effi- 
ciency of our Secret Service and was using all the influence 
he possessed to get more severe laws passed against spies. 
He was a menace to Germany. Then, too, Mrs. Moreton 
would be left a fortune which the Count and Doctor Levene 
thought they would be able to handle; she was so foolish 
and gullible that they were certain they could easily rob her. 

“So they meant to destroy him. But it was their discovery 
that Mr. Moreton intended making a new will which hurried 
them. It was they who stole the draft of the will from your 
room at the hotel, not the Secret Service people, as you 
thought. They got the first hint of a will’s being drawn on 
Friday, and on Saturday morning they secured the draft of 
the will, and a note you had made about not being able to 
secure the trust-company signatures until Monday. You 
were going from your office with Mr. Moreton to Moreton 
House and ——” 

“IT remember the circumstances,’’ Parker interrupted. 
“The signees were going out of town for Saturday and 
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Miss Abbey Finch 


N THIS self-centered world it is indeed refreshing to 

chance upon one so insistently altruistic as Miss Finch. 

Her entire life is given lavishly over to the furthering of 
innocent merrymaking for others; her whole endeavor is to 
draw together all those about her and to plunge them into a 
happy round of stimulating yet impeccable divertisements. 
To Miss Finch that day is counted as practically thrown 
away whose sunset finds her unsuccessful in having imbued 
some of her fellow creatures with the get-together spirit. 
A predilection on the part of anyone to sit quietly apart, 
reading or merely resting, she regards as little short of un- 
wholesome; her conscience gives her no rest until she has 
approached such a one and, with her cheery smile and play- 
fully commanding manner, induced him or her to drag over 
a rocking-chair and join some convivial game or neighborly 
tourney of gossip. 

As surely as welcome summer comes around again each 
year Miss Finch blossoms forth, reliable as one of the hardier 
annuals, each season a little more energetic, a little more 
executive, a little more determinedly brisk and cheerful, 
than the season before. Voluntarily she assumes all respon- 
sibility for the organizing and carrying out of the hotel’s 
social activities; it is almost as if she regarded herself as the 
hostess, so conscientiously does she strive to see to it that the 
guests are provided with congenial entertainment. Indeed, 
more than one new arrival, until definitely set right, has 
labored under the delusion that Miss Finch is the proprietress 
of the establishment. 

It is Miss Finch who instigates the biweekly bridge parties, 
collecting the entrance fees—in itself no mean undertaking— 
and selecting the prizes. It is she who engineers the various 
tournaments of the more active sports; who soothes the usual 
hard feeling caused by the handicap awards; who presents 
the silver-finished cups, accompanying each by a humor- 
ously apt speech, composed of sly yet inoffensive hits at the 
prize winner. She arranges the annual straw ride, the beach 
party, the moonlight sail, cheerfully deferring each from the 
appointed date to the next clear night; she intimidates 
faint-hearted male guests into attending the midsummer 
masquerade. If a time arrives for which no special event is 
scheduled, Miss Finch collects a gathering about the hotel 
piano and, seating herself firmly upon the stool, plays formerly 
popular airs strictly according to note and in rigid time, thus 
endeavoring to inspire a spontaneous outburst of song. 

In short, Miss Finch gives unstintingly of her time, 
spirits and ingenuity, so that every moment of the long 
summer may be replete with entertainment. It is safe to 
say that the social life of the hotel would be virtually no- 
where without her. And it is pleasant to record that her 
efforts are thoroughly appreciated by the guests. One 
could walk scarcely half the length of the porch without 
overhearing some tribute to her abilities. Perhaps the 
compliment oftenest repeated is that Miss Finch’'s gift for 
bringing people together amounts to a real talent. 

Where she soars to positive genius is in her unerring 
instinct for bringing together those who, from their first 
glimpse of one another, have been straining every effort to 


keep apart. 
Mrs. Henry Larkin 


HERE is but one interest in life for Mrs. Larkin; she 

admits freely that nothing else can ever be of the slight- 
est importance to her. She exists solely, as she almost con- 
stantly explains, for the sake of her daughter. Her own life, 
continues the gently flowing recital, is, as a unit, not worth 
the living, so cruelly straitened is it by the extreme delicacy 
of her health. Year after year Mrs. Larkin visits the hotel, 
seeking in vain for recovery in the abundant sea air. There 
is, fortunately, nothing organically wrong; hers is an in- 
tangible affection, hopelessly permanent, which necessitates 
complete rest, congenial surroundings, soothing medicines, 
tempting food, exemption from any responsibility or worry, 
and the elimination of all effort. 

It is a lesson by which many a one might profit to see how 
courageously Mrs. Larkin bears up; it plucks at the heart- 
strings to see her resting wearily in her rocking-chair, fragile 
as fine porcelain in her semi-invalid robes of delicate lavender, 
yet always wearing a brave little smile as she answers: ‘‘ Not 
any worse, thank you,” to anxious inquiries about her condi- 
tion. She feels that she must make the best of it, as she tells 
one, so that her daughter may not be made unhappy. Some- 
times, while the tears rise becomingly to her slightly faded 
blue eyes, Mrs. Larkin even hints that were it not for her 
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In the Brief Intervals Between Her Dashes Upstairs Miss Larkin Knits Desperately, as if Making Up for Time Out 
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little girl—as she tenderly, though in an entirely reminiscent 
sense, refers to her daughter—she would give up the struggle 
and pass almost imperceptibly away. 

What little can be done to make things more bearable for 
Mrs. Larkin her friends conscientiously try to do. There is 
always a solicitous group about her chair, seeking to beguile 
her with chat or with rubbers of bridge. It is amazing what 
a revivifying effect this seems to have upon Mrs. Larkin; 
she joins animatedly in the talk or plays an exceptionally 
shrewd game. Yet, in quiet moments during some rare 
interval when the group about her has dispersed, she will 
take one into her somewhat overcrowded confidence and 
explain that such things would mean nothing to her had she 
not her daughter’s happiness always on her mind. It is 
only that she feels she must nerve herself up to seeing people 
for her little girl’s sake. Then, too, Mrs. Larkin admits that 
her friends would be wholly at a loss should she not see them. 
Were it not for disappointing them Mrs. Larkin often says 
that she would much prefer to be left quietly alone. 

How true it is that a great sacrifice is grossly unappre- 
ciated in this world. 


Miss Anna Larkin 


rf IS difficult to pass on any definite description of Mrs. 
Larkin’s daughter. There is an indistinct impression as of 
a mild someone in the last twenties, with neatly unobtrusive 
dress and rapidly forgotten features, but anything clearer 
is almost impossible to discern; she never remains still long 
enough to permit study. Her chair is usually empty, still 
rocking violently from her last hurried exit. Almost as soon 
as she regains her place in it Miss Larkin jumps up again, 
in obedience to a plaintively sweet request, and runs up to 
their fourth-floor suite to fetch her mother’s scarf, her 
mother’s sweater, her mother’s embroidery silk, her mother's 
book or her mother’s digestive tablets. 

In the brief intervals between her dashes upstairs Miss 
Larkin knits desperately, as if making up for time out, on 
other scarfs or sweaters, all in that pale tint of lavender 
which is so subtly flattering to Mrs. Larkin’s exquisitely 
delicate pallor. When each garment is finished Mrs. Larkin 


It is Not, as the Ladies Agree, so Much What 
Mr. Willis Says as the Way He Says It 


song nes accepts it; it then becomes one more thing that 
er daughter may run upstairs to fetch. Upon infrequent 
occasions Miss Larkin has stolen time from her usual knitting 
to make a baby carriage robe for one of her schoo! friends; 
Mrs. Larkin's wistful smile during these periods of neglect 
rends the heart of the beholder. 

Outside interests are palpably impracticable for Mis 
Larkin; they would cut in too heavily on her persona 
messenger service. If, in a spirit of mild and kindly meant 
roguery, someone playfully mentions matrimony in connec 
tion with Miss Larkin, tears start in Mrs. Larkin’s eyes and 
her lips tremble piteously with unspoken appeals. 

It ends, always, in Miss Larkin’s having to put down her 
knitting and run upstairs to bring her mother a fresh han. 
kerchief and the smelling salts. 


Mrs. Virgil Comee 


MES: COMEE is unanimously admitted to be the out. 
standing figure in hotel intellectual circles. She is 
as she herself not infrequently concedes, a woman of broad 
knowledge and high cultural attainments. This, she ac 
knowledges with a deprecatory smile, is not solely due to her 
natural gifts; she owes not a little of it to her habitual en- 
vironment of lofty culture and her exceptional opportunities 
of keeping in touch with the great contemporary minds. 

From her plentiful discourse on the fascinating subject 
one learns that Mrs. Comee’s home suburb—that favore 
place where she spends all of her year save the two hottet 
months—is inhabited almost entirely by people who @ 
things. The verb ¢o do and the noun things are not, in thi 
connection, to be taken in any merely physical sense; its 
understood that they refer to intellectual pursuits. As bul 
a few examples of the types of intelligentzia who are her fellor 
residents in the community Mrs. Comee cites an artis 
whose drawings ornament some of the most widely circ 
lated mail-order catalogues; an authoress who writes the d 
scriptive rhapsodies under the pictured costumes in a 
important fashion magazine; and a composer, more thanote 
of whose songs have been used as encores by a profession 
singer. Mrs. Comee speaks of these personages with perlet 
composure; it is plain to see that such people are her accus 
tomed acquaintances. 

And even among such lions one understands that Ms 
Comee has no difficulty in holding her own. She speaks with 
natural pride of the culture club of which she is the presiditf 
officer, and which suspends its activities during her absenct 
thus giving the less intellectual members a chance to relat 
the mental strain during the torrid months. Mrs. Comet 
seldom tires of describing the notable work accomplishél 
by the club. Its members have taken up, and, one gathers 
put lingeringly down again, art, literature, eugenics, 
drama and civic improvement. Logically, since Mrs. Come 
has thus thoroughly plumbed these subjects, hers is the las 
word upon the porch on all of them. 

But there is an even greater glamour about her. She hi 
had the inestimable advantage of travel. Shortly after he 
honorable graduation from high school Mrs. Comee spel 
the month of July, 1896, in touring Europe. 1: follows 
therefore, that she is a recognized authority upon |uropea# 
history, geography and customs, and she often gives littl 
impromptu lectures upon them, while rocking gent!y on™ 
porch. When really warmed to her subject Mrs. Comet 
will even fetch her photograph album and give i!lustrate® 
travelogues. In the snapshots Europe figures chiefly 4? 
background for Mrs. Comee, wearing the costume of i 
post-high-school period. She is shown feeding the doves" 
front of St. Mark's, standing by the lion of Lucerne, abo 
to climb the Eiffel Tower, just completing the descent of tht 
Eiffel Tower, and doing countless other appropriate am 7 
structive things. These views do much to give the ‘ ontine. 
that note of personal interest which one so often miss! 
professional photographs. 

The hotel guests say that it is indeed a treat to listen” 
Mrs. Comee’s conversation. Mrs. Comee, herse!f, gem 
ously grants one every possible opportunity of enjoying t 


privilege. 
Mrs. Earle Staley 


LMOST immediately after one has met Mrs. Staley” 

with but the conventional interlude for the usual od 
lation that the day must be a scorching one in the city,*: 
the customary concurrence in the opinion that humidity 
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“Freshness and flavor and zest 

A relish which can’t be expressed 
This wonderful treat 
All ready to eat 

I bring at your slightest request” 


They are here at their best 
And with added nourishment and food- 


value. | 

You get all the tempting qualities of fresh 
ripe tomatoes in their fullest measure in 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

You really get more of their fresh goodness 
than if you bought them at the store, because 
we pick these choice tomatoes from the vines 
as they ripen. We make them into soup 
without delay, and the can is hermetically 
sealed until you open it. 

We strain out all seeds, skin and core fibre, 
using only the solid fruity flesh and pure juice. 
And we blend this with high-grade butter, 
fine granulated sugar and other nutritious 
ingredients. 

A nourishing, delicious, economical soup, it 
strengthens digestion, tones and regulates the 
system. Now is just the season you need it. 


21 kinds 


15c a can 
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“For effect certainly,”’ said Cecil, 

“Can you imagine their coming here jp, 
stead of taking a trip?”’ said Estelle, 

That reminded me of the ancient histor, 
about Emory Landis’ having to borro, 
money to take Estelle on the trip she q. 
manded, and then being a year getting oy 
of debt. I knew. My husband had been on, 
of the borrowees. 

“Where else would he take her?” aske; 

“Motoring, perhaps,”’ someone answere( 
and they all laughed. 

I wasangry. Here they were laughing, 
Sunny and his little stripped racer, and a 
hour before it wouldn’t have occurred tj 
them that it might be funny. 

“Well, I shan’t meet her.” 
‘“Coming, Cecil?” 

She and Cecil had never been good friends 
Each, on occasion, had talked to me abou 
the other. But now they had a subject jp 
common. Cecil followed. I went home anj 
wrote to my husband, telling him all aboy 
it. So, no doubt, did eleven other women 


Estelle ros. 


) eee two days I didn’t go near the hotel 
I was afraid I shquld quarrel with Estelle 
The third day Mrs. Crowley telephone; 
me. ‘Coming over?” she asked. “ They'y 
moved.” 

I realized how contemptible we all were. 
None of the women had dared to go over, 

The tea club was gathered out in the 
pergola where you could watch the suf 
pounding on the cliffs. 1 always liked my 
tea there. Mrs. Crowley poured me a cup 
as I dropped into the chair beside her 
There seemed to be several two-somes, 
Mrs. Nowland was teaching her niece a new 
pattern in crochet; Commander Towl's 
wife, in a brand-new sport suit, was listening 
to Estelle’s monologue; the two Dinsmore 
girls, out from Kentucky visiting their 
brother, a major doctor at Camp Kearny, 
were chuckling over a book of nonsense; 
and news was in the air. I hadn't long to 
wait. 

““They’ve moved.” 

“Went away in his little funny roadster.” 

“They left no address.” 

“‘T imagine they’ve gone across the bay 
to live. She no doubt will not be forced on 
us again, after our attitude was so plain.’ 

“It is barely possible that he may have 


“(I Do Not Care to Associate With a Common Cabaret Singer.’’ She Rose and Figuratively Drew Aside Her Skirts From the Crowd 


dropped a bomb in our midst as to say what she did. 

There we sat, on the hotel veranda—a dozen ‘‘ war 
widows,”’ as they called us, because our husbands were out 
there, somewhere, patrolling, or ‘‘over there’’—tea sipping 
and each trying to outstay the others, for it’s an easy guess 
that if one leaves early the others just naturally have to 
discuss her; they can’t help it. But that form of amuse- 
ment is seldom exciting and real news is rare; so of course 
we all sat up electrified at what Estelle Landis said as she 
joined the group and handed her parasol to the Japanese 
attendant: 

‘“‘Lieutenant Flower is married!” 

do you know?” “‘Where?” ‘“ When?” A perfect 
storm of inquiry engulfed her. But Estelle knew well the 
full dramatic value of her information, so she waited until 
we were quiet to drop the second bomb into the breathless 
silence: 

“To a cabaret singer!” 

You can believe me when I say it was a shock. Each of us 
had fondly pretended to believe that the slim, graceful 
Georgian, Donald Flower, a junior lieutenant, cherished a 
secret passion for her, hence his single state; seriously, not 
one of us thought such a thing, but from his general manner 
it could have been implied. 

Donald Flower had sunny hair, a sunny smile showing 
even white teeth, a sunny disposition eternally twinkling 
out at you from hazel eyes, slender, strong hands and a 
proud carriage. Annapolis had not spoiled him, and we all 
called him “Sunny.” He danced divinely; he was a corking 
tennis player; also, he was the only man about who seemed 
to get real pleasure out of taking old Mrs. Nowland in to 
os and none of these things spoiled the excellent officer 

e was. 

He lived at the hotel, although he spent a good deal of his 
time at Captain Carmichael’s bachelor bungalow. The rest 
of us lived about in bungalows or apartments, although the 
hotel was headquarters for the entire colony. 

Each of us had tried to interest Sunny in really nice girls, 
some of them visitors from Kentucky or Virginia, but it had 
always come to naught. He was maddeningly sweet to all of 
them and maddeningly impartial. He motored about in his 
little roadster—when he was in port—and we had decided 
that he was a born bachelor and were thanking heaven—and 
the department—for having stationed him on ‘“‘our”’ coast 
when—the shell burst. 


CABARET singer!” ‘My stars! Imagine Sunny 
being roped in by such a person!’’ Such were some of 
the catty remarks to be expected from a parcel of felines 
mostly wearing the manners of pedigreed Persians, but at 
times acting like ordinary alley cats, as now. 
““Whatever do you suppose possessed him?’’ wailed Cecil. 
“And he could have had his pick of this season’s girls.”’ 
Corinna Walcott told the truth, if a trifle inelegantly. 


| rs might as well have been a Zeppelin and have 


, ae you suppose he’ll have the audacity to bring her 
here? . 

“‘And introduce her to us?” 

“ And expect us to invite her to our homes?” 

“Why not?” It slipped out before I thought. 

“Why not!’’ cried Estelle. ‘‘Why, Clara Duncan, do you 
want to associate with anyone of her class, with that sort 
of a reputation?” 

But I was a bit stubborn now. ‘I haven’t heard anything 
about her except that Sunny’s just married her.” 

“Well, he has just married—Enola Barnett.” 

That was different. There were a number of little cafés in 
the small city across the bay; they called them the ‘‘soft- 
drink joints.”” The Bohemian was by far the most popular by 
reason of its entertainers, of whom Enola Barnett was called 
“the queen.”’ It had been widely talked about—the café’s 
coup in securing the services of this musical-comedy prima 
donna. I had heard several of the younger, unmarried 
officers say that it was worth it to go down to hear her and 
perchance win a smile, and I had drawn the inference that 
they were hard to win. 


HAVE a nephew who is just fresh from Annapolis, sta- 

tioned at the Marine Barracks at Balboa Park, and he had 
told me a little bit about her. ‘All the fellows are crazy 
about her, she’s so different. You can’t really imagine her 
in a café. She’s a peachy blonde and she can have me. She 
sure is one bear.”” Just what he meant by that was not clear 
except that she kept all the boys pretty well “‘jollied.” 

And now Lieutenant Flower had married her. All this 
flashed through my mind, with visions of the attitude of 
Sunny’s family. 

“I, for one, will never accept her.’’ Estelle called the Jap 
boy for tea—and then it happened. 

A limousine stopped at the pergola. Mouths open, we 
watched Sunny alight and assist a lady to the step. There 
was no denying it, she was blond. She was stunningly 
dressed in gray broadcloth, with gray furs, spats and gloves 
and she carried a gold mesh purse that could not be missed. 
The chauffeur followed with her dressing bag. 

Just in front of the door Sunny seemed to grow suddenly 
conscious of us and, glancing up, performed the difficult feat 
of meeting twelve separate gazes at one and the same time. 
There was an odd expression in his eyes, but he swept off his 
cap and gave us each a smile. Then they were gone. 

“Well, she certainly is blond,” said Mrs. Crowley. 

‘Bleached !” Corinna snapped. 

I flashed a glance at Cecil Davison. I had always sus- 
pected that she was yellow-haired through art, and now I 
knew. If she had ever said ‘I touch my hair up a bit’’ it 
would have been all right. But she was always loud and 
strong for being natural. Anyway, whose affair was it if this 
Miss Barnett— Mrs. Flower—wanted her hair another color? 
It was her own. 

“‘She’s well dressed,’’ I said. 


been thinking of his wife’s pleasure, and not 
the Island’s,’’ came from one of the Dins 
more girls. ‘Hostility is not conducive 
happiness.” 
I had never suspected either of those girls of other thansur- 
face charms. Now I turned and took a good look at ther 
It was Lorraine who had spoken, and Elizabeth immediate| 
added: ‘‘I met Mrs. Flower, and I thought she was charming. 
‘And she had wonderful gowns,”’ said Lorraine. 
“Quite too wonderful,” said Estelle. ‘‘She displayed a 
least eleven separate changes of costume in the two days 
they were here. I can never wear my new sport sweater nov 
She has its exact mate. I’ll have to exchange it.” ; 
“TI can scarcely imagine you in a vivid orange, anyway, 
said Corinna. “With your tinge of red you'd look better 
a softer shade.” 
“It was the only one that was an exclusive patter, 
snapped Estelle. ‘“And I positively will not wear thing 
that everyone can buy.” ; 
‘They evidently had one more,” Mrs. Crowley said dry| 
“They'll have another when I take mine back.” 
wore a wonderful robin’s-egg charmeuse to dinnt 
the first night,’’ said Mrs. Crowley. , 
“ And a dainty green thing with little jade dingle-dangié 
on it last night,” said Enid Carroll, Mrs. Nowland’s niec. 
“T believe a cabaret singer has to have a large assortme! 
of gowns,” Cecil remarked. ‘They are a part of her stock it 
trade to attract the customers.” J 
“Dear me, Cecil, how do you keep so well informed’, 
Estelle murmured. We all smothered a smile, while Ce 
flamed crimson. ‘But at least it would take more thi 
pretty gowns to attract the average man. I'll not be afrai 
to have my husband see the woman in all her wardrobe. 


T WAS out. Estelle was afraid Emory would approvt® 

the newcomer. Her claim to the title of most beautill 
was wavering, and she felt it. 

‘I'd hate to think my husband would admire that typ 
said Corinna. . 

“I’m sorry my brother didn’t see her first,’’ said one of tht 
Dinsmores, and they both giggled. 

Right there I resolved to ask those girls over to my 
for dinner. I liked their spirit. . 

evening gowns were too low,” said Mrs. owle, 
was scrawny and affected mannish things anda swagger Sut 

“Her neck and shoulders were so beautiful that it Wl) 
have been a shame to have covered them up,” said Enid, 
I added her to my chummy dinner list. _ 

“Well, although I don’t care to be quoted as boasting 
here Estelle included us all in her glance—‘‘ we women ™ 
a certain standard to uphold; so, much as I regret on 
Lieutenant Flower from my little salon"’—she liked t0 


place 


tend that the society of the Island revolved abou f 
bungalow—“ my home will not be open to his wife. ae 


care to associate with a common cabaret singer.’ a 
and figuratively drew aside her skirts from the com” 
crowd, of which I felt I was one. 
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keep your 
nails fashionably 
manicured 


This season’s fashions 
are built to display the hands 


Bi: ANT fans to permit a grace- 


ful motion of a perfect hand. 
Sleeveless gowns that lead the eye 
down the slender arm to rest on the 
finger tips. Beads with which pink finger 
tips may toy. These and a dozen other 
pretty fancies this season are especially 


designed to display the hand. 


Never before have hands been so con- 
spicuous. Never before have women 
given so much thought to their care. 


The chief beauty of the hands is the 
nails. The cuticle must be slender, even, 
firm. If possible, each nail should show 
a pretty half-moon at its base. It is un- 
pardonable this year not to have per- 
fectly kept nails and cuticle. 


It is easy to have lovely nails 


An easy, quick, safe way has been 
discovered for manicuring your nails! A 
way which thousands of women are 
using regularly. 

With fifteen or twenty: minutes given 
regularly each week to this simple, 
scientific method of caring for your nails, 
you can keep them always exquisite. 


There is no need for the time-taking 
soaking of your nails, for the slow and 
ruinous cutting of the cuticle. Learn 
to manicure the new, easy way! The 
safe way! 


What cutting does to the cuticle 


Cutting the cuticle leaves a ragged, irreg- 
ular edge. The more you cut it, the 
more rapidly the cuticle grows — the 
tougher and more uneven it becomes. 
Dust grinds into these little irregularities, 
as it could never do if the cuticle were 
smooth and even. 

For years there was no way of get- 


ting rid of the surplus cuticle except 
cutting it. But after long study an 


expert perfected the formula for Cutex, 
the safe cuticle remover. Now you 
can rid yourself of the superfluous cuti- 
cle without any disfiguring hacking at 
your fingers. 


How to give yourself a perfect 


manicure 
First, file your nails to the desired length 
and shape. Smooth away any rough- 
ness with the emery board—one comes 
in the Introductory Set. 


Now wrap a bit of cotton around the 
end of an orange stick (you will find 
both in the Cutex package), and dip it 
into the Cutex bottle. Then work it 
gently around the base of your nail 
until the cuticle is softened. Wash 
your hands, and as you dry them, push 
the cuticle back. 


For snowy-white nail tips, squeeze 
a little Nail White under them—directly 


Cutex softens and removes surplus cuticle 
quickly and harmlessly. Apply Cutex Nail 
White underneath each nail. Finish your 
manicure with Cutex Nail Polish. 


from its convenicnt tube. It removes 
all stains and discolorations. Finish 
with a quick shine with Cutex Nail 
Polish. For a more brilliant polish, use 
the Cutex Paste Polish, then the Cake 
Polish. For an unusually quick, bril- 
liant lustre use the Cutex Liquid Polish. 


Do you notice that your skin is drier 
at one season of the year than another? 
This is apt to happen particularly in 
cold weather, or if your hands are in 
water a great deal. If you wish to keep 
the cuticle particularly soft and pliable 
so that you do not need to manicure as 
often, apply Cutex Cold Cream at night 
on retiring. 


Give yourself this Cutex manicure 
regularly once or twice a week according 
to the rapidity with which your nails 
grow. You will be free forever from 
the embarrassment of unsightly nails. 
You can enjoy the grace of lovely hands. 


So many busy women are keeping 
their nails in wonderful condition with 
Cutex, that ill kept ones are no longer 
excused. They are considered as 
evidence of personal carelessness. 


Try Cutex today. You will be de- 
lighted to find how much beauty it gives 
to your hand. 


Cutex is on sale at drug and depart- 
ment stores in the United States and 
Canada and at all chemists’ shops in 
England. Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail 
White, Nail Polish and Cold Cream are 
35 cents. The Cuticle Remover comes 
also in 65-cent bottles. 


Six manicures for only 
20 cents 


Mail the coupon below with 20 cents 
and we will send you the Cutex Intro- 
ductory Manicure Set containing small 
sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail 
White, Cake Polish, Pink Paste Polish, 
together with orange stick and emery 
boards. Enough of each to give you at 
least six manicures. Send for it today. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 
17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 109, 200 Mountain St., 
Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AND 2 DIMES TODAY TO 
NORTHAM WARREN, 114 WEST 17th STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 
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PARAMOUNTiN 
Pictures 


F i | 
A few 
OF THE LATEST 
S| PARAMOUNT PICTURES |? 
ALPHABETICALLY LISTED 
JOHN BARRYMORE in 
“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” ? a; 
Directed by John S. Robertson h 
Let off tha 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ * | 
Greatest Novel 


3 


‘“*THE FIGHTING CHANCE”’ 
Directed by Charles Maigne 


COPPERHEAD”’ 
With Lionel Barrymore 
Directed by Charles Maigne 


CECIL B. DeMILLE’S 
Production 


‘‘WHY CHANGE YOUR WIFE?P”’ 


OESN’T matter where you get on. The 

thing is to know where you get off. All 
trolley cars stopat theatres showing Paramount 
Pictures. 


WILLIAM DeMILLE’S 
Production 
‘*THE PRINCE CHAP’’ 
WITH THOMAS MEIGHAN 


“EVERYWOMAN”’ 
Directed by George H. Melford 
With All Star Cast 


That’s where they unload the pleasure- 
loving families. That’s where the coins tinkle [js 
merrily on the little brass plate that passes you is 


GEORGE FITZMAURICE’S in to the witching time with Paramount. i 


WITH THE DANCE!”’ 


The eleven thousand or so theatres that 


A William S. Hart Production are lucky enough to have Paramount Pictures a 

announce it in lobby, poster and newspapers. 
Production 


‘*THE SEA WOLF”’ 


WILLIAM D. TAYLOR’S 


Keep your eye open for the name. That's iy 


eee oe what tells you where to find the kind of en il 

pS tertainment you seek. 


| 

[FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 

ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE LASEY Prue CRCIL B. DB MILLE Director General LY fe 
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,) HE wild life around us is usualiy 
r a so unobtrusive and goes its own 


way so quietly and furtively that 
Ww we miss much of it unless we cultivate 

N an interest in it. A person must be in- 
{{: terested in it, to paraphrase a line of 
Wordsworth’s, ere to him it will seem 
worthy of his interest. One thing is 
linked to another or gives a clew to an- 
other. There is no surer way to find 
birds’ nests than to go berrying or fish- 


, Ra ing. In the blackberry or raspberry 
A i bushes you may find the bush sparrow’s 
ae nest or the ind‘go bird’s nest. Once 
| x) while fishing a trout stream I missed 
] Uy) my fish, and my hook caught on a 
{| “thy branch over my head. When I pulled 
Ma upon it, was a humming bird’s nest. 
| by unwittingly caught more than I missed. 
Al AN On another occasion I stumbled upon the nest of 
| K\K the water accentor which I had never before found; 


3) on still another, upon the nest of the winter wren, a 
i marvel of mossy softness and delicacy hidden under 
a mossy log. 

Along trout streams with overhanging or shelving 
ledges the fisherman often sees the nest of the 
phoebe bird, which does not cease to please for the 
hundredth time, because of its fitness and exquisite 
Wy artistry. On the newly sawn timbers of your porch 
or woodshed it is far less pleasing, because the bird’s 
art, born of rocky ledges, only serves in the new 
y environment to make its nest conspicuous. 

Sitting in my barn-door study I see a vesper spar- 
row fly up and alight on the telephone wire with 
nesting material in her beak. I keep my eye upon 


i y her. Ina moment she drops down to the grassy and 
hes weedy bank of the roadside in front of me and dis- 
R appears. A few moments later I have her secret— 


a nest in a little recess in the bank. That straw gave 
the finishing touch. She kept her place on the nest 
until she had deposited her first egg on June twenty- 
fourth, probably for her second brood this season. 
Some young vespers flitting about farther up the 
road are presumably her first brood. Each day there- 


a after for four consecutive days she added an egg. 
ri Incubation soon began and on the tenth of July the 
A.) young were out, the little sprawling, skinny things 


looking, as a city girl said when she first beheld newly 
hatched birds in a nest, as if they were mildewed. 


Ground Builders Among the Birds 


8 Benny ground builders among the birds, taking 
their chances in the great common of the open 
fields, at the mercy of all their enemies every hour, 
the hoofs of grazing cattle, prowling skunks, foxes, 
weasels, coons by night and crows and hawks by 
day—what bird lover does not experience a little 
thrill when in his walk he comes upon one of their 
nests? He has found a thing of art among the un- 
kempt and the disorderly; he has found a thing of 
life and love amid the cold and the insensate. Yet 
all so artless and natural! Every shred and straw of 
it serves a purpose; it fairly warms and vivifies the 
little niche in which it is placed. What a center of 
solicitude and forethought. 

Not many yards below the vesper’s nest, on the 
other side of the road, is a junco’s nest. You may 
know the junco’s nest from that of any other ground 
builder by its being more elaborate and more per- 
fectly hidden. The nest is tucked far under the mossy 
and weedy bank, and only a nest hunter passing 
along the road with ‘eye practiced like a blind man’s 
touch” and with juncos in mind would have seen 
it. A little screen of leaves of the hawkweed permits 
only the rim of one edge of the nest to be seen. Not 
till I stooped down and reached forth my hand did 
the mother bird come fluttering out and go down the 
road with drooping wings and spread tail, the two 
white quills of the latter fairly lighting up the whole 
performance. 

A very shy and artful bird is the junco. I had had 
brief glimpses of the male many times about the 
place. The morning I found the nest I had seen one 
male spitefully pursuing another male along the top 
of the stone wall opposite, which fact, paralleled in 
a human case, would afford a hint for detectives to 
work on. The junco is evidently a very successful 
bird. The swarms of them that one sees in the late 
fall and in the early winter going South is good evi- 
dence of this. They usually follow the whitethroats 
North in the spring, but a few linger and breed in the 
high altitude of the Catskills. 


Bird Instinct as a Sure Guide 


\ \ THEN the sun shines hot the sparrow in front of 

my door makes herself into a sunshade to pro- 
tect her nestlings. She pants with the heat, and her 
young pant too; they would probably perish were 
not the direct rays of the sun kept from them. An- 
other vesper sparrow’s nest yonder in the hill pasture, 
from which we flushed the bird in our walk, might 
be considered in danger from a large herd of dairy 
cows, but it is wisely placed in view of such a con- 
tingency. It is at the foot of a stalk of Canada 
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Many Kinds of Birds, Like These Young High-Holes, Love to Perch Briefly 


Where They Can Look Around Them 


thistle about a foot and a half high, and where, for a 
few square yards, the grazing is very poor. I do not 
think that the chances are one in fifty that the hoof 
of a cow will find it. I do not suppose that the prob- 
lem presented itself to the bird as it does to me, but 
her instinct was as sure a guide as my reason is to 
me—or a surer one. 

The vesper sparrow was thus happily named by 
a New England bird lover, Wilson Flagg, an old- 
fashioned writer on our birds, fifty or more years 
ago. I believe the bird was called the grass finch by 
our earlier writers. It haunts the hilly pastures and 
roadsides in the Catskill region. It is often called the 
road runner, from its habit of running along the road 
ahead when one is driving or walking—a very dif- 
ferent bird, however, from the road runner of the 
Western States. The vesper is larger than the song 
sparrow, of a lighter gray and russet, and does not 
frequent our gardens and orchards as does, the latter. 
In color it suggests the European skylark; the two 
lateral white quills in its tail enhance this impres- 
sion. One season a stray skylark, probably from 
Long Island or some other place where larks had 
been liberated, appeared in a broad, low meadow 
near me, and not finding his own kind paid court to 
a female vesper sparrow. He pursued her diligently 
and no doubt pestered her dreadfully. She fled from 
him precipitately and seemed much embarrassed by 
the attentions of the distinguished-looking foreigner. 

When the young of any species appear, the solici- 
tude and watchfulness of the mother bird are greatly 
increased. Although my near neighbor, the vesper 
sparrow in front of my door, has had proof of my 
harmless character now for several weeks and, one 
would think, must know that her precious secret is 
safe with me, yet when she comes with food in her 
beak while I am at my desk ten or eleven yards away 
she maneuvers around for a minute or two, flying up 
to the telephone wire or a few yards up or down the 
road, and finally approaches the nest with much 
hesitation and suspicion, lest I see her in the act. 
When she comes again and again and again she is 
filled with the same apprehension. 


The Lure of a Dead Plum Tree 


I der a night of heavy but warm rain two of the 
half-fledged young were lying on the ground in 
front of the nest, dead. There were no murderous 
marks upon them, and the secret of the tragedy I 
could not divine. 

What automatons these wild creatures are, ap- 
parently so wise on some occasions and so absurd on 
others! This vesper sparrow in bringing food to her 
young, going through the same tactics over and over, 
learns no more than a machine would. But, of 
course, the bird does not think, hence the folly of her 
behavior to a being that does. The wisdom of 
nature, which is so unerring under certain conditions, 
becomes to us sheer folly under changed conditions. 
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In My Retreat I Was Unwittingly Intruding 
Upon the Domain of Another Sylvan Deni- 
zen, the Chipmunk 


IEWS WILD LIFE 


By John Burroughs 


When the mother bird’s suspicion 
gets the better of her she often devours 
the food she has in her beak, so fearful 
is she of betraying her precious secret. 
But the next time she comes she may 
only maneuver briefly before approach- 
ing the nest, and then again hesitate 
and parley with her fears and make 
false moves and keep her eye on me, 
as if I had only just appeared upon the 
scene. 
One of the best things a bird lover 4! 
can have in front of his house or cabin ? 
is a small dead tree with numerous leaf- 
less branches. Many kinds of birds love 
to perch briefly where they can look 
around them. I would not exchange the 
old dead plum tree that stands across the 
. ‘road in front of my lodge for the finest 

living plum tree in the world. It bears 
a perpetual crop of birds. Of course the strictly 
sylvan birds, such as the warblers, the vireos, the oven 
bird, the veery and the hermit thrushes, do not come, 
but many kinds of other birds pause there during the 
day and seem to enjoy the unobstructed view. 

All the field and orchard and grove birds come. 
In early summer the bobolink perches there, then 
tiptoes or tip-wings away to the meadows below, 
pouring out his ecstatic song. The rose-breasted 
grosbeak comes and shows his brilliant front. The 
purple finch, the goldfinch, the indigo bunting, the 
bluebird, the kingbird, the phoebe bird, the great 
crested flycatcher, the robin, the oriole, the chick- 
adee, the high-hole, the downy woodpecker, the 
vesper sparrow, the social sparrow, or chippy, pause 
there in the course of the day, and some of them 
several times during the day. Occasionally the 
scarlet tanager lights it up with his vivid color. 


The Song Sparrow’s Joy of Life 


} Sp more than all it is the favorite perch of a song 
sparrow whose mate has a nest not far off. Here 
he perches and goes through his repertoire of three or 
four different songs from dawn till nightfall, pausing 
only long enough now afd then to visit his mate or 
to refresh himself with a little food. He repeats his 
strain six times a minute, often preening his plumage 
in the intervals. He sings several hundred times a 
day and has been doing so for many weeks. The 
house wren during the breeding season repeats his 
song thousands of times a day, while the red-eyed 
vireo sings continuously from morning till night for 
several months. How a conscious effort like that 
would weary our human singers and their hearers! 
But the birds are quite unconscious, in our sense, of 
what they are doing. 

When we pause to think of it, what a spectacle 
this singing sparrow presents! A little wild bird 
sitting on a dead branch and lifting up its voice 
in song hour after hour, day after day, week after 
week. 

In terms of science we say it is a secondary sexual 
characteristic, but viewed in the light of the spirit 
of the whole, what is it except a song of praise 
and thanksgiving—joy in life, joy in the day, joy 
in the mate and brood, joy in the paternal and 
maternal instincts and solicitudes, a voice from the 
heart of nature that the world is good, thanksgiving 
for the universal beneficence without which you and 
I and the little bird would not be here? In foul 
weather as in fair, the bird sings. The rain and the 
cold do not silence him. 

There are few or no pessimists among the birds. at 
One might think the call of the turtledove, which 
sounds to us like woe, woe, woe, a wail of despair; 
but it is not. It really means Jove, love, love. The 
plaint of the wood pewee, pensive and like a human y 
sigh, is far from pessimistic, although in a minor 
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key. The cuckoo comes the nearest to being a WO 
pessimist, with his doleful call, and the catbird and be? 
the jay, with their peevish and complaining. notes, BS 
might well be placed in that category, were it not sd 
for their songs when the love passion makes optimists i. 
even of them. The strain of the hermit thrush which «ns 
floats down to me from the wooded heights above i 
day after day at all hours, but more as the shades of ¢*) 
night are falling—what does this pure, serene, | NY 
exalted strain mean but that, in Browning’s fa- Ne 
miliar words, 
God’s in his heaven: ee 
All’s right with the world! Oe, 

AUN 

The bird may sing for his mate and his brood alone, J ry 
but what puts it into his heart todothat? Certainly x fe 
it is good to have a mate and a brood! is 
\ 
Cuckoos Oftener Heard Than Seen = 
\ 


A! season brings new experiences with the 
same old familiar birds, or new thoughts about MY 
them. This season I have had new impressions of 
our cuckoos, which are oftener heard than seen. 
Of the two species, the black-billed and the yellow- 
billed, the former prevails in the latitude of New 
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opening successors there is “a 
great gulf fixed,’’ so great that it is 
difficult for our dim yet startled eyes to 
realize the latter otherwise than as phantas- 
magoria. When we do bring home to our- 
selves that they belong to the realm of the 
actually existing phenomena of our day, we have 
to own to two or three predominant facts about them. 

The girl of 1920 does a great deal more and suffers 
a great deal less than her elder sisters of the fifties and 
sixties of last century. She believes absolutely in 
herself. No check stands in the way of her guiding 
every faculty of her being into whatever channel she 
feels the inclination or the 
ability to direct them. En- 


ETWEEN us of the mid- 
Victorian era and our eye- 


By Rhoda Broughton 


have as a rule heads too strong and hearts too cool 
to fall into regrettable—though not nearly so regret- 
table as formerly—lapses. 

The enormous disproportion numerically in the 
British Isles between men and women, making mar- 
riage for over a million women an impossibility, is 
no doubt partly answerable for the topsy-turviness of 
women’s outlook as compared to that of their grand- 
mothers. And polygamy not having as yet been sanc- 
tioned by law, the resolution of the once weaker sex to 
do for itself is perhaps the best under the circum- 
stances that can be adopted. But life in the twentieth, 
as in all other known centuries, is a system of com- 
pensation and balance, and that the many and great 
gains won by women in the ordering of their lives have 


My own early youth was, even according to the then 
measure of dissipation accorded to girls, so very quiet 
and unaccented a one, spent in the depths of the 
country, that I very likely exaggerate the paucity of 
dissipations provided for girls of my class, since my 
own and my sisters’ store was so scanty. But how 
modest was the stock of pleasures provided for even 
the most fortunate and envied of the neighboring 
maidens, and yet to all appearances they were con- 
tented with them. 

One must, of course, allow for the softening influence 
of distance upon any landscape, yet surely to the 
credit side of that fleered at and scouted Victorian age 
must be placed the fact that in it pleasure was a 
pleasure, not a menad, an utterly frenzied rage—as is 

so often now the case. Along- 
.side of the often laudable ar- 


nui and unemployment are 
practically non-existent for 
her. The intense dreariness of 
the afternoon of life, such as 
was endured by hundreds of 
single women of small means 
in the earlier times, will never 
be experienced by her. 

Ennui! Whenshecan fash- 
ion her own existence after 
whatever pattern best pleases 
her, without fearing any hin+ 
dering control or deferring to 
any authority. Unemploy- 
ment! When every trade and 
profession lies as open to her 
astoher hereditary superior— 
it would once have been a 
platitude so to style him— 
man. Is she not often able to 
best him in his own fields? 
Only yesterday I heard of a 
man and wife contending for 
the same intellectual prize, in 
which she appeared at the 
top of the list of candidates 
and he at the bottom. And 
even in their own athletic 
field have not 


The flanneled fools at the wicket 
And the muddied oafs at the goal 


cause to fear that their laurels 
may be snatched from them 
by equally flanneled and mud- 
died female counterparts? 

On how immensely supe- 
rior a footing of freedom and 
agreeability does the relation 
between man and woman now 
stand. There is practically no 
bar any longer placed be- 
tween the sexes, either in the 
matter of sharing each other’s 
interests, occupations and 
amusements, or in that of dis- 
cussing any and every topic, 
whether relating to morals, 
manners, hygiene or social 
problems of however sca- 
brous a nature. 

The bachelor girl in her 
flat, with her elective affinity 
or chosen chum, may lead an 
interesting life and earn an 
honorable living with as few 
difficulties in her path as are 
in that of her brother. She 
may “kick off” at football 
or have her shins broken at 
hockey without receiving, or 
at any rate heeding, any pa- 


dor for independent workruns 
the furious pursuit of pleas- 
3 ure—pleasure to be not 
seldom paid for by nervoiis 
exhaustion, resort to drugs 
and suicide. I don’t remem- 
ber that drugs ever came 
within my ken as destructive 
possibilities. I once stayed in 
the house witha lady addicted 
to the bottle; but it was alco- 
hol, not morphia that had 
worked her woe, and even 
thus she was looked upon as 
a rare and much-to-be 
shunned phenomenon. 


The Slump in Parents 
JE WERE undoubtedly 


much slower than our 
successors, but I am not sure 
that in some ways we were not 
safer ventures for a man to 
embark upon matrimonially. 
We never performed such 
feats as having a baby and 
being called to the bar the 
same day, aninstanceof which 
double agility I heard last 
; week; but we werea safer find 
ma. for our husbands by the fire- 
‘ side when they came in from 
“the farm or the merchan- 
dise.”’ I think I may assert 
that we were more modest 
both in our raiment and in our 
speech; and in our day there 
was no need for a footnote to 
explain what was meant by 
the word “reverence.” 

The slump in parents had 
not begun. Inwardly we 
might and perhaps did nour- 
ish some covert discontent; 
but it would have been im- 
possible in the fifties and six- 
ties of the last century for 
such incidents to happen as 
are now mere matters of 
course; such as a young 
daughter announcing to her 
mother that she had invited 
to dinner half a dozen young 
men, all of them perfect stran- 
gers to her parents, with a 
bevy of equally unknown girls 
to match, and, when the 
mother had tremblingly re- 
monstrated “ But, my dear, !t 
is impossible. I have arranged 
a dinner party of my own 


rental remonstrance. Shecan 
and does lead a life of priva- 
tion in some squeegy flat in 
East London with a cheer- (ys 
ful fortitude which would be | 
admirable if it were the re- 

sult of necessity, not choice—lead it as if she 

had never known the ease and luxury of a com- 
fortable middle or upper class house, toiling at 
unsavory philanthropies, battling with sciences 

and conquering economics. 


Marriage an Unessential Accident 


ARRIAGE— in the Victorian age practically 

the only means of escape from a home bond- 
age prolonged to an age when “‘the whole head was sick 
and the whole heart faint ’’—is to many of the girls of 
to-day an unessential accident, which may or may not 
happen to them, but which in any case cannot ma- 
terially affect the serious business of their lives, their 
professional or political activities. In many cases it is 
true that the desire for motherhood is ineradicably 
strong, a desire which occasionally leads to conse- 
quences that are now, however, regarded with so 
lenient an eye as hardly to serve as deterrents. These 
accidents are moreover chiefly confined to the masses; 


' and the “sweet girl graduates with their golden hair”’ 


Rhoda Broughton’s house in London is that of the late 
Lady Ritchie, a daughter of William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Above her head in the photograph hangs Sargent’s por- 
trait of Lady Ritchie. There has been no better exponent of 
the life of the mid-Victorian and late Victorian periods than 
Rhoda Broughton. Among her books are “Not Wisely But 
Too Well,” “Second Thoughts,” “Doctor Cupid,” “Cometh 
Up as a Flower.”’ At ninety she is just completing a novel. 


for to-night,” replying with 
trenchant curtness: ‘‘ I cannot 
help it, they must come!”’ 
To my modest claim for my 
contemporaries I must add a 
greater delicacy in their ama- 
tory or sub-amatory relations with men. It is 10 
doubt a much quicker way of establishing a good 
understanding with a new and favorably re- 
garded male to allow him on first introduction to 
use your Christian name and to encourage him 
to employ very shortly afterward to you the en- 
dearing appellatives of ‘‘old sport”’ and even 


PHOTO. BYALICE HUGHES 


entailed some corresponding losses is a contention 
which can hardly be denied even by the foremost 
apostles of female progress. 

There is an obverse to the medal. The girl of 1920 
is no doubt a fine creature, full of self-reliance and 
capability, in many cases thewed and sinewed, both 
literally and metaphorically, like her vanquished com- 
petitor, man; but has she not in acquiring these ad- 
vantages lost something—something imponderable, 
not measurable by standards of utility, and yet which 
to some minds seems as irreparable as that of the 
loss of bloom to a peach or perfume to a flower? 


“old egg.” But it is difficult to associate either 

sentiment or tenderness with such a mode 0 

address, and in consequence both have been 
pitched into the lumber room, Will they ever tc- 
emerge? Probably not; and yet they might make out 
some sort of'a case for themselves. 

When I look back upon the immeasurably distat 
balls of my youth—in my own case rarely and en'- 
mously prized—and recall the decorous dances, ‘''¢ 
tulle and tarlatan dresses, with the ‘‘cautious scoo!) 
in front of their bodies, and the sufficient veiling eve! y- 
where, I cannot help feeling that there was something 
to be said for the decent mystery of yesterday ‘5 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 141 
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The Standard of the World 


It is interesting to analyze the prefer- 
ence which the women of America 
so sincerely confer on the Cadillac. 


Undoubtedly this preference is due 
in large measure to the sheer physical 
luxury of driving orriding ina Cadillac. 


It is due, again, to its distinguished 
elegance, and to a woman’s inherent 
ambition to own that which is super- 
latively good. 


But without question its bed-rock is 
the superb performance of the Cadillac, 
and the security of a dependability 
that never changes, never wavers, 
and never grows less. 


These qualities, which are peculiar to 
the Cadillac, are the fruit of seven- 
teen years of devotion to an ideal 
which constantly calls for better, and 
still better, things. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY: DETROIT, MICHIGAN: 
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The favorite perfumed soap for three generations, 


Among the refinements with which dainty 
women have always loved to surround themselves 
—and always will—Cashmere Bouquet Soap has 
for three generations held a favored place. 


cAt your dealer’s: 
Large-size cake 25¢. 
Medium size, 10¢ 
by the cake, 55¢ by 
the box of six, illus- 
trated. An ideal 
guest-room soap. 


Its flower-born fragrance is delicate, yet lasting; 
piquant, yet refined; reminiscent, yet elusive. Nor 
is that exquisite perfume its sole attraction, for 
Cashmere Bouquet is luxuriant in its lather and so 


wholesomely pure that it is safe even for baby’s 
delicate skin. 


COLGATE @ CO. ESTABLISHED :806 NEW YORK CITY 
IN CANADA: 8 ST. HELEN STREET AND 137 MCGILL STREET, MONTREAL 


CASHMERE BOO 
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Paste this page firmly on light cardboard, and put under a dictionary or other heavy weight until thoroughly dry. Then cut out the figures with a sharp knife. a 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Some Notes of a Literary Acquaintance 


N ATMOSPHERE of comfort and 
good cheer pervaded the tiny French 
restaurant of Monsieur Francois 

that crisp October evening. At a dozen 
small tables fortunate patrons were en- 
joying a dinner perfectly prepared, irre- 
proachably served by deft, skillful young 
men of the same nationality as their em- 
ployer. Near the door, with watchful 
eyes, stood Francois himself, spotlessly 
dressed, smiling, respectful to a degree, 
who somehow made his customers feel 
that his restaurant, himself and all he 
possessed belonged to them. Curtains 
screening partly closed windows did not 
wholly prevent the most alluring combina- 
tion of savory odors from being gently 
wafted out to Seventeenth Street, near 
Broadway, and from attracting the atten- 
tion of the passers-by, some of whom glanced 
with more than casual interest at this five- 
story brick dwelling, which once had been a 
private residence in the most fashionable part 
of New York. 

More than one of those who passed along the 
sidewalk would have entered the restaurant that 
evening had they known that at a round table near 
the center of the room sat a gentleman slightly be- 
low medium height, plump rather than slender, with 
gray hair already a trifle thin and whitening mus- 
tache, who was none other than William Dean 
Howells, foremost man of letters in America. The 
contour of his face was strong, decisive; but merry 
blue eyes and the kindliest expression imaginable 
relieved him of even the intimation of severity. The 
picture which he made, all unconsciously, remains 
vivid, distinct to this day, although a quarter century 
has passed since then. 

Yes, there sat Mr. Howells, and this was the first 
time I had ever seen him, after years of hoping 
against hope and almost giving up in despair. He 
then was fifty-eight. Something like three decades 
had passed since his earlier books commanded and 
received the high approval of those competent to 
discern the appearance of a new planet in the literary 
firmament. Since these were published he had sent 
forth a constant stream of novels, short stories, farces, 
essays, poems, books of travel, and volumes of criti- 
cism in quality and quantity such as no other Amer- 
ican author ever produced. Long had he been our 
foremost man of letters, the one outstanding person- 
age almost worshiped by scores of young men and 
young women ambitious to achieve literary careers of 
their own. We youngsters of that day had forMr. 
Howells a reverence which was deep, abiding, wholly 
sincere. Sometimes I wonder if aspiring young liter- 
ary folk of the present cherish its counterpart. If 
not, they are to be pitied. 

From the very first Mr. Howells stood for some- 
thing—something far above money, something far 
more precious than mere popularity. The something 
he ever stood for is literary tradition, literary integ- 
rity, literary art. 


“The First Meeting at Francois’ 


Fok a few moments I sat there, at one of Francois’ 
little tables, remembering that since boyhood I had 
longed to meet two men, Mark Twain, whom [ in- 
stinctively regarded as a genius, and William Dean 
Howells, whom I knew to be an artist. The years had 
gone swiftly and would go as swiftly in future. No 
more time should be lost; for which reason I walked 
across to Mr. Howells and introduced myself, adding 
frankly that I~had always wanted to meet him and 
hoped he would pardon me for taking advantage of 
the first opportunity that presented itself. 

I can easily imagine that the author of Silas 
Lapham was as much amused as he must have been 
surprised at this unconventional action on the part 
of a very earnest young man who was a total 
stranger to him. If so, however, he did not be- 
tray it. On the contrary, he was so cordial, so 
gracious, so kindly as to remove all fear that 
I had been guilty of an unwarranted intrusion. 

It was during one of his observant 
walks through the city that Mr. Howells 
had happened upon Francois’, as he 
happened upon many another delight- 
ful oasis in the crowded town, one of 

¢the more notable having been the Hotel 
Griffou, long since vanished. He told 
a few intimates about this discovery, 
among them Thomas A. Janvier, who 


selection of essentials and resolute discard- 
ing of nonessentials which marks the artist. 
From his initial efforts, like Their Wedding 
Journey, written fifty years ago, down 
the long list‘'to The Leatherwood God, 
published with signal success only a few 
years since, there are an evenness, a sure- 
ness, an uncompromising authenticity 
which compel admiration. 
Mr. Howells was able to produce his 
great list of works because he was ever 
a man of sound business instincts, a 
man who regarded his work seriously. 
Unlike some other authors, including 
Washington Irving, he has not worked 
by fits and starts, waiting until the spirit 
moved him. When he joined the staff of 
The Atlantic as assistant to James T. 
Fields in 1866, he resolutely set aside two 
or three hours of each day for writing 
stories, poems, sketches, criticism, and kept 
it up until he resigned from that magazine 
fifteen years later. In this he accomplished a 
feat which no other active editor of my ac- 
quaintance ever has been able to accomplish. 
A routine correspondingly regular he maintained, 
as arule, from 1881 until the close of his life. Break- 
fast at eight o’clock sharp, half an hour with a news- 
paper, and at nine, to the minute, sitting before his 
desk or his typewriter and commencing the day’s 
work. Luncheon at one, followed by a brief nap; then 


© BROWN BROS. 


reading proof or attending to correspondence until 
four, with two or three hours out of doors before 
dinner. In the evening, when not at the theater, 
reading aloud, a custom which he and Mrs. Howells 
began when they were young married people living 
abroad, and which was kept up until the close of 
her life. 

Like her husband, Mrs. Howells possessed a clear 
understanding as well as an analytical mind. She 
was a woman of wide experience in the world; she 
knew many people of many kinds, traveled exten- 
sively, and was sympathetic to a degree. Moreover, 
she was an artist in her own field as Mr. Howells was 
in his. There inevitably resulted an intellectual 
comradeship, true, sincere, abiding, which served to 
crown a complete marriage in the highest and best 
sense, 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Howells invari- 
ably worked on regular schedule at his desk and then 
filled up the remainder of his waking hours with like 
tasks. From the beginning he knew better than that, 
carefully guarding periods of reflection without which 
exhaustion of the literary reservoir is almost inevi- 
table. But in a general way he maintained the routine 
mentioned. 

Both he and Mrs. Howells were exceedingly fond of 
the theater; and when the American stage largely 
became an arid waste of unsatisfying inanities they 
were less and less interested in what was termed 
“the legitimate stage.” Mr. Howells, happening onto 
one or two vaudeville theaters to pass an unoccupied 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
At the Age of Seventy 


By Henry Rood 


took the greatest fancy to the place, frequenting it for 
fifteen years, and laying there the scenes of some of 
his inimitable stories, gathered in the volume en- 
titled At the Casa Napoléon. But Janvier, also in 
the spirit of a good trout fisherman who does not 
wish a favorite brook to be spoiled by a mob of the 
unappreciative, was wary about spreading broadcast 
the news of such a find. : 


Harper’s Rejected His First Poems 


IKE many another young author Mr. Howells met 
with a discouraging reception when he first came 

to New York to beard the editorial lion in his den, 
That was away back in the early days of the Civil 
War, when he was about twenty-four. Already he had 
contributed several poems to The Atlantic, and-one 
day, backed up by Richard Henry Stoddard, he 
moved on Franklin Square, verses in hand; but the 
editor of Harper’s declined them. Mr. Howells nat- 
urally was disappointed, but not discouraged, be- 


hour and to observe audience as well as performance, 
found to his delight certain ‘‘acts”’ so well presented 
that he repeated the visits in company with Mrs. 
Howells. Thereafter for years these two spent many 
a delightful evening in theaters devoted to a pro- 
gram of short plays, brief musical numbers, and so on. 


cause he believed in himself. The verses rejected in 
Franklin Square subsequently were printed else- 
where. 

Two years later he sent to the same magazine a 
manuscript entitled St. Christopher, inspired by a 
figure over a garden gate in Venice, and accompanied 
by an illustration which Mrs. Howells had made after 
sketching the figure. But this also was declined, and 
the youthful poet had become the recognized author of 
forty-four years ere he offered this periodical another 
contribution. Meantime Henry Mills Alden had 
become editor of Harper’s, and he accepted this 
third offering, a long poem, Perdenone, a Venetian 
theme. Neither the author nor the editor could have 
imagined that within less than a decade after the 
acceptance of Perdenone they were to be thrown 
into the closest literary relatidnship, Mr. Howells writ- 
ing steadily for Alden during more than twenty years, 
until Alden’s death a few months ago, 
and continuing after Alden himself had 
left for the last time that little cubby- 
hole of an office where his editorial genius 
presided for the full half of a century. 

Nhen one considers it as 
a whole, Mr. Howells’ liter- 
ary output is astonishing in 
both quality and quantity— 
eighty volumes, a great 
gallery of portraits contem- 
porary with his own lifetime, 
delineated with high regard 
for that verity, that careful 


His Foresight About His Income 


SIDE from his regular routine, one reason why 
Mr. Howells produced so much of excellence was 
because by careful forethought he relieved himself of 
the financial uncertainty which weighs down and 
hampers so many who rely on authorship alone for 
an income usually far from regular. While assistant 
to-Mr. Fields and later as editor of The Atlantic, Mr. 
Howells received a stipulated salary. Then an ar- 
rangement was entered into whereby the late James 
R. Osgood paid him a regular salary, taking 
everything he wrote and selling the material 
wherever he could to best advantage. 

During this period several of Mr. Howells’ 
novels appeared serially, including A Modern 
Instance, The Rise of Silas Lapham and 
The Minister’s Charge. The success of 
these, especially Silas Lapham, was so 
great that J. W. Harper asked Mr. 
Howells for a, novel, and aftef, a while 
Mr. Howells: began to write ,more fre- 
quently for Franklin Square, contributing 
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When the School Bells = 


Ring Again 


CARTER’ | 


O 


Vacation is over. Again the school bells are 
ringing. Again romping, frolicking little girls 
linger at their play as they go to and from their 
school houses. 


And now is the time that so many school girl 
wants must be supplied. 


Stockings worn and torn in childish play must be 
replaced. Crayons, pencils, pens, ink, erasers and 
composition books are in high demand. 


All of these articles and more, are for sale at 
Kresge Stores. 


The Kresge Company provides an ideal place for 
buying them. 


There’s. such a delightful variety on the open 
counters where wide assortments of these supplies 


are displayed before your eyes. It is easy and 
takes little time to make your selection. 


And notice the values offered. These are possible 
only because of the immense Kresge buying 
power and Kresge system of merchandising. 


When buying the school supplies —just see how 
many other articles of kitchenware, hardware, 
drygoods, millinery and toilet articles you can 
buy equally well and economically. 


S. S. KRESGE COMPANY, General Offices: DETROIT 
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A Colorful Candle Shield ; A Muslin Runner for the Library Table 


MUSLIN AND CHEESECLOTH, 
PATCHES AND DYE 


By Rita Newbold Swain 


Curtains of Cheesecloth With Silk ‘“‘Patches’’ 


The Spread That is Different to the Last Degree 


HO but the initiated would believe that muslin 
and cheesecloth hold such amazing possibilities ? 
Everyone knows that linen covers and runners are 
prohibitive in price for the average woman, but 
everyone doesn’t know that the new dyed muslins 
are really lovelier because of the variety of color you 
may have. The real charm, though, lies in the crackle 
( texture of the material which, being rough dried, 
retains the crinkle. 
Rather heavy unbleached muslin a soft dull blue, 
which forms a neutral background for flowers of 
Japanese cotton crépe, was used for the good-looking 
bedspread. 
eee AS Sheer materials through which the sunlight can 
a filter always make attractive curtains. Draperies 
ie like these are hung directly over the glass and serve 
% as both curtains and overdraperies. 


ERE are two muslin cushions useful 

wherever cushions are needed, or just 
ornamental as the case may be. The wise 
old owl on the willow branch is of silk 
“patches,” but it could be worked out in 
cotton crépe. 

The serving page on the yellow cushion is 
of black felt, and a black silk cord strung 
with vivid kindergarten beads finishes the 
two open ends. A cushion for the bedroom, 
in blue to match the bedspread, with a 
similar circle of flowers, would be pretty in 
a big willow chair, especially if it is up- 
holstered with a plain material. 


HIELDS for small electric 1: mps# 
as for wall brackets can be tly 
beauty, the keynote to an entire 
scheme, but frequently they are co™ 
place and occasionally even hi: cous | 
rose cheesecloth shade in the uppet! 
hand corner is lined with orange 
opposite one in orange is linec with! 
which combination of colors 
manner described gives a pale n ellow! 

The round rose-colored muslin 
would look well on a dark-painted 
one of walnut or dark oak, or on 4" 
tea table. 


This Scarf May be Used in the Blue Bedroom 


4 
Another Odd Light Shade 
HI 
| 

Dainty Enough for Any Room 
4 
any Fe; 
Song’ 
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Whereis. Whenever. Music 
af or is Played, Ask to Hear 
NEW FEIST SONGS 


HE lips of millions of singers—the feet of millions of 
dancers—the phonographs and player-pianos of millions 
of homes — say with unanimous accord, “HITS! HITS! 


HITS!” 


mm These are the songs they’re singing and dancing and loving 
everywhere—from the merrymaking throng on the Gay 
White Way to the little group of fun-lovers in Home 
Sweet Home. These are the melodies that are keeping 
America cheerful—and youthful—and happy today. You 
with your piano, phonograph or player-piano—can enjoy the 
charm and delightfulness woven into every line of these 
wonderful new Feist Song Hits—bring them into your home! 


“Feist” Songs On Sale 
At All Good Music Stores 


¥ —and at Kresge, Kress, McCrory, Grant, Kraft and 
Metropolitan Stores 


Other New ‘‘Feist’’ Song Hits: 


“Castle of Dreams” 


By Harry Tierney and Jos. McCarthy 


CHORUS 


all our fan-cies, Where 


ance beams, — 


© LEO. FEIST, Inc, 


Once you hear the beautiful melody and swinging rhythm of 
“Castle of Dreams,” you’ll know one of the reasons why 
“Irene” is one of the biggest show hits in years, ‘Castle 
of Dreams,’ introduced on the stage of ‘‘Irene,”’ has 
made love to all America—its entrancing melody 


“Peggy” “Oh” ‘When You Lookin ‘Bound in Morocco” “I’ve Found My Dream Girl’”’ 
“Mystery” ‘Down Limeric ay’’ ‘‘Love HereIs My Heart’ inger Longer Letty”’ : 
“Irene” “By the Campfire” “One Loving Caress” “Sing Me Love’s Lullaby” trotters and singers everywhere. 
“MyBaby’sArms” “Poppy Blossoms” “The Radiance in Your ‘Just Like the Rose” Just try it. 
“Golden Gate”’ “Expectation” Eyes” Rose” from ‘‘Monsieur 
“Young Man’s “‘Mother’s Hands” “‘What’s In a Name”’ Beaucaire’”’ 

Fancy” “Pip, Pip, Toot Toot, “Sweet Blushing Roses” ‘Alice Blue Gown”’ from 
Box Good Bye-e-e” “The Old Garden Gate” “Irene” 

ovelty 


Feist Songs on sale wherever music is sold, or we will supply 
you direct at 40c a copy, postpaid. Band or Orchestra, 25c each 


I’m In Heaven 
Ask your dealer for a copy of ‘‘Feist’s Melody Ballads’’—a little 


9, ” 
booklet that will give you words and music of the choruses of many When I’m In My Mother’s Arms 
of the beautiful song hits listed above. If not at your dealer’s, send By Howard Johnson, Cliff Hess and Milton Ager 
us his name with a two-cent stamp and we will supply you direct. CHORUS 
Published by LEO FEIST, Inc., Feist Bldg., New York 
Canada: 
193 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 


dont have to die to go to heav-en, Theresa 


heav - en. Here onearth I love, 


. I ‘can hear thevoice of an an-gel, dust as 
Get a = t eo ae T —— 
phonograph sweet as y an-«gel up a-  bove.— 


© LEO. FBIST, Inc. 
Here’s the most beautiful ballad you’ve ever heard. The 
warm, homely sentiment, and the rare, unforgetable 
melody are a combination that is unlocking the 
door to America’s heart. You hear it every- 
where—sung and played—at theatres, dance 
floors and homes. Get it for your 
piano, phonograph, or player- 
piano. 


IN HEAVEN 
When I'm in My 
Mother's 


' Theres a cas - tle in our 5 
f) 
dreams, — Where we place our ‘ 
hopes nd the 
4 life of. ro - 
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THE SILVER SIXPENCE 


y ‘ (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


CA. Product— 
Name —a Promise 


Good Faith 


| AUREL” ELASTICis a Rusco Propuct, 
t strengthened by 86 years’ experience. of 
the largest mills in the country. 
You know “‘Laurev” Exasticby its eager ‘‘liveness,”’ 


its dependability and long life. Exastic 
stays “alive” when ordinary elastic has lost its elasticity. 


It sustains every responsibility—delicate or severe—entrusted 
to it. The hidden details of dress are often the points that give 
the indescribable touch which only the best groomed women 
exhibit. Use ‘‘Laurg.’’ Exvastic and know the comfort of snug 

garments and of hose that never rumple. There is a 
**Laurev’’ Evastic for every need. 


Ask for it by name. It comes in all widths and a 
great variety of colors. Look for the Rusco Parrot 
on the PackaGE. 


But Eudora hardly 
heard; she was think- 
ing back over the past 
as she had at the be- 
ginning when she had 
first come into the 
library. And although 
she spoke aloud it was 
not to Elijah MacPher- 
son that she spoke. 

“You know, out of 
all‘ the hours I have 
read here on the has- 
sock and all the things 
I read, from fairy tales 
to history, the -hour 
that stands out plainest 
was almost the longest 
ago: I was just begin- 
ning to read out of a 
book of nursery rhymes. 
That day it was ‘The 
Old Woman and Her 
Pig.’ You remember? 
And you said it was 
the oldest and best 
known ofall the nursery 


*“Pshaw! Jes’a 
moufiul for a little bit 
of a princess dat ain’t 
had no show; come 
now.” Theold woman’s 
face fell into mournfy| 
lines of solemnity and 
self-accusation. “] 
shore was smitten by 
de Lord fo’ leavin’ yo’ 
las’ night. I couldn't 
sleep in dat yeah bed 
o’ mine no mor’n if it 
had been a stranger, 
I flop to de right, | 
flop to de left, and de 
sleep won’t come, 
What’s gwine to be- 
come of yo’, honey? 
What predisposin’ has 
de p’fessor made? Not 
dat Ise curious any; Ise 
jes’ wantin’ to know,” 


UDORA laid down 
her fork and gave 
the old woman a look 


tales—that every lan- 
guage had its version, 
every people told it 
to their children. You gave the reason. You 
said it was the story of the human race, 
of nearly every individual in the human race. 
You said it told crudely and in symbol the 
life cycle of the average human being. Well, 
then I didn’t understand it all; but little by 
little I gathered in what you meant and little 
by little I began to wonder when my time 
would come, when I would sweep my room 
and find my silver sixpence. And after that 
I would picture how quickly I would put on 
my little hat and shawl and fling the door 
open and start down the hill toward the 
market.” 

Eudora stopped and thought a moment; 
then she sighed as one who experiences at 
last the vision of fulfillment. 

“T’ve found my silver sixpence; the rest 
doesn’t matter. To-morrow I can open the 
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as solemn as her own, 
“We've got enough to 
do with about as we 
please. At least I think so, and the first thing 
I am going to do is to buy a pig.” 

“Lordy sake! Whar yo’ gwine to buy ’m? 
What yo’ gwine to feed ’m? Whar yo’ gwine 
to pen ’m? What yo’m know about pig 
raisin’, anyway, Miss Dory? An’ how yo’m 
think dat p’fessor o’ poetry nex’ door’s gwine 
to stan’ gruntin’ under his window?” 

“Tt isn’t that kind of a pig. You see it’s 
a mythological pig, a pig of adventure. You 
buy them from fairy peddlers in a sort of 
Hamelin Town market place. You pay for 
them just a sixpence, a silver sixpence, never 
more and never less; and you drive them 
home to live in an air castle forever and ever. 
Only, between the castle and the market 
place, there is always a stile; that’s where 
the excitement comes in.” 


Sarah Filbert took a single step across to ¢ 


The Russell Manufacturing Co. door wide and start down the hill.” Eudora and laid a hand on her forehead. E| Pro 
Founded 1834 “And the pig? Be careful in the choosing, ‘‘Yo’m doan’ feel feverish, do yo’, honey? E} fact 
349 Broadway, New York child; there are all sorts and conditions of The doctor, he say de p’fessor doan’ die of : lust 
Middletown, Conn. igs.” anyt’ing ketchin’; but dem special doctors 
“T never thought much about the pig. are mighty slip-uppity on plain dyin’.” q] It 
x Mine will have to be a very human one. I For all Eudora’s protesting the old woman : y 
almost hope he isn’t educated, and I hope watched her finish her meal with apprehen- =| was 
» , — he’ll take a long time getting over his stile. sion; and afterward, when Eudora had put = star 
,' I have had nothing happen for twenty years. on her things to go out, she followed her to : 
I feel as if I could stand a tremendous lot in _ the door with much head-wagging and fretful : free 
the next year or two to make up.” mumbling. “Dat po’r chile got de highflitis, =} the 
I de jes’ nat’ral risin’-up after livin’ wid de E V 
I p’fessor all dese yeahs. She’ll take a pow’ful | lifel 
“What,” said she, “shall I do with this six- lot o’ watchin’ over, she will! Po’ li'l’ chile!” : ‘ 
pence? I will goto market and buy a little pig.” But there was no room for self-pity in the : clin; 
UDORAwokewithaconsciousnessofsun- ‘isposition of Eudora Pratt Post. Even as 
light. What actually straggled through child she had never felt sorry for mee" | hair 
the eastern window was too pale and incon- when she discovered her pepe: to ia . : V 
sequential to account for the warmth and different thing from that of | 
glow that she felt. Below in the kitchen ™ates- In some strange, optimistic fashion IE wi 
she could hear Sarah Filbert walking pon- she had held firmly to the belief that some : glos 
derously about, her movement set to the ay she would have what they had; and this E| soft 
rhythm of an old “spirituel”: became a promise which she held before her E It 
through the many lonely, half-lived years of 5 
Dar’s a golden crown in de heaben for me, growing up. And now that promise was : you: 
Dar's a golden crown in - — “ad o— about to be fulfilled. Just how life was coming, E you 
i in what manner her cup would be filled, and Shai 
4 where, was all a mysterious uncertainty; and IE enti 
“Well, I do,” laughed Eudora as she _ this uncertainty made it all the sweeter. Of = 7 
sprang out of bed. She slipped on her wrap- one thing she was certain, that when her : poss 
per, opened her door and stepped into the cup was filled she would grip it firmly and E the ; 
hall. Leaning over the rail she called: drink of it deep. El onor 
“Sarah, oh, Sarah!” 
The “spirituel” stopped and the kitchen HERE was a raw March wind blowing E FE 
door opened. ‘‘Yaas, honey. Yo’m called?” as she crossed the campus. It had rained s 0 
“Be down ina minute. Two eggs, please— during the night, and the temperature had I 
and bacon. And, Sarah, how about batter dropped so that the branches of the elms and | | 
bread?” hickories were crusted with ice, and the dead ;| L 
“S all stirred.” grasses on the library slope glistened like appl 
“Goody!” phalanxes of tiny Damascus blades. Patches Oil : 
Both doors slammed simultaneously, and of snow were everywhere and the far-away fl 
hills showed white against the sky. Winter oug 
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upstairs at least the sunlight took upon itself 
a shade or two of deeper amber. All the 
uncontrollable spirits of youth and green hope 
rose with Eudora. 

She flung herself into the humdrum proc- 
ess of dressing with a zest that had been 
hitherto unknown. Inthe past a new day had 
been merely an unavoidable something to 
awaken to; now it was an adventure in op- 
portunity, and she found herself tingling at 
the thought. 

When she took a seat at the solitary break- 
fast table, Sarah eyed her with approval. 
*“Yo’m sut’nly doan’ look like no house o’ 
mournin’, honey”; and then, as Eudora’s 
face sobered: ‘‘and why should yo’? Ain’t 
de Lord Hisself give t’ree days fo’ mournin’, 
an’ ain’t dis de fo’th? Yo’ can’t go for to put 
no padlock on spring, chile; I done heah two 
bluebirds sassin’ each udder in de quince 
bush dis mawnin’.” 

“T heard a hundred,” laughed Eudora. 


HE old negro woman beamed. She leaned 

solicitously over the table she had spread. 
“Eggs ruffled all roun’ de aidge, bacon crispy, 
batter bread done brown. Everyt’ing all 
right, honey?” 


still grumbled in the wind, but it was @ 
whining, doddering winter who knew that 
his day had passed. When the wind dropped 
for an instant, the sun broke through, warm 
and pregnant with the breath of new life. 

Eudora caught the whiff of it twice, an 
it held her still and tense while she sniffe 
the air hungrily. “I believe if I went down 
one of the gorges, out of the wind, I could 
smell spring. Maybe there would be hepatica 
buds.” 

She buttoned her collar closer, to breast 4 
fresh onslaught of wind, ducked her head, 
passed by the old armory and climbed an 
iron railing that for years had tried and failed 
to bar a pathway there. The path dawdled 
for a few yards, then took a precipitous Jump, 
twisted, turned back on itself and plunge 
down a hundred feet or so of sheer rock. 
After that it actually danced about the slope 
through laurel and ferns, between sm@ 
feathery trees and around the lichen-covere 
trunks of oak and pine. A final plunge, 4” 
it dropped breathlessly upon a broad, slant- 
ing slate rock which half choked the brook in 
that place. And there the path stopped. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 


“Tt’s a feast for a king!” 
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HE care you give your hair makes all the 

difference in the world in its appearance. 
Proper shampooing is the most important 
factor. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair needs frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful; but it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The 
free alkali, in ordinary soaps, .soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it’s because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has_ been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be 
glossy, smooth and bright, fresh looking, 
soft and silky. 

It is a very easy matter to keep 
your hair looking beautiful, when 
you use Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. This clear, pure and 
entirely greaseless product cannot 
possibly injure, and does not dry 
the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often it is used. 


Follow This Simple Method 
FIRST, wet the hair and scalp 


in clear, warm water. Then, 
apply a little Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in thor- 
oughly all over the scalp and 


Use plenty of lather. Rub it in thoroughly 
and briskly with the finger tips 
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Illustrated by Alonzo Kimball 


throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 
When you have done this, 
rinse the hair and scalp thor- 
oughly, using clear, fresh 
water. Then use another ap- 
plication of Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually 
sufficient for washing the 
hair; but sometimes the third 
is necessary. You can easily 
tell, for when the hair is 


When thoroughly 
clean, wet hair 
fairly squeaks 
when you pull it 
through your 
Singers 


The final rinsing 
should leave the 
hair softand silky 
in the water 


perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky in 
the water, the strands will fall apart easily, 
each separate hair floating alone in the water, 
and the entire mass, even while wet, will feel 
loose, fluffy and light to the touch and be 
so clean it will fairly squeak when you pull 
it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 
‘foe is very important. After the final 
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How 


Shampoo 
Your 
Properly 


Why the Beauty of Your Hair 
Depends on the Care You Give It 


When the hair is dry always give 
it a good thorough brushing 


it with a turkish towel, shaking 
it and fluffing it until it is dry. 
Then, give it a good brushing. 
After a Mulsified shampoo 
you will find the hair will dry 
quickly and evenly and have 
the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. 
If you want to always be 
. remembered for your beautiful, 
well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft 
and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh 
looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to 
manage, and it will 
be noticed and ad- 
mired by everyone. 
You can get Mul- 
sified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter. A 4- 
ounce bottle should 
last for months. 
Splendid ‘for the 
children. 


f MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OW SHAMPOO 
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washing the hair and scalp should be TLS] INS 
rinsed in at least two changes of warm water MU U ) | SIF al ED wy. B 
and followed with a rinsing in cold water. Jr | 
When you have rinsed the hair thoroughly, AULSIF PAT. OFF. ~~ 
wringitasdryas you can, and finish by rubbing COCOANUT OIL OIL SHAMPOO 
THE RLW.CO. 
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Brush Your Hair 
The Fuller Way 


**Yes, this is the famous Fuller Hair Brush. 
My hair is more lustrous and more healthy 
since I have been.using it.”’ 


The Fuller Hair Brush goes through the 
thickest, waviest hair without pulling it, 
and invigorates the scalp. It is easily cleaned 
by sterilizing in boiling water. This does 
not hurt the brush. 


The Fuller Hair Brush will match your 
ivory toilet sets. It is only one of the many 
attractive, useful brushes that bear the 
Fuller trade mark. 


twisted- 


Fuller == Brushes 


Remember this about Fuller Brushes: 


Not sold in stores—obtainable only from 
one of our 1000 rep- 
resentatives who 
wear the Fuller 
button. 


Fully guaranteed 
against defects in 
material and 
workmanship. 


Buy only 
brushes bearing 
this trade mark 


Your Guarantee 
of Quality 
and Service 


The Fuller Brush Co. 


all 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities HARTFORD, CONN. 
Telephone local office to have representative call. : 
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THE SILVER SIXPENCE 


(CONTINUED 


Eudora’s cheeks were snapping cold and 
she was panting in quick ecstatic, breaths as 
she dropped with the path and curled up in 
a patch of sunshine on the rock. It was good 
to be out and away from the houses and 
everyone, to be keeping a premature tryst 


-with spring in this warm, wind-sheltered 


crevice of the earth. Ice had gone from the 
gorge, the brook ran free, the sun seemed to 
be shining with this particular spot and Eu- 
dora in mind, and up from the sod that bound 
her in came the unmistakable scent of thaw- 
ing, fruitful earth. 

“T have almost beaten spring to it,” 
thought Eudora. ‘No one else dreams she’s 
here but the brook, the sun and I.” 

And then over her head a water pewee 
gave his lonely, plaintive cry of “Phcebe, 
phoebe” to a far-distant, tarrying mate. 

Eudora laughed aloud. “So you know it 
too, do you?” 

“T beg your pardon?” The words came 
from behind her. 

Even before she turned she remembered 
there was a bench to the left of the path, 
almost hidden in the 
shrubbery. You 


FROM PAGE 46) 


of you showing at first to tell. But that 
doesn’t matter; nothing up to eighty really 
matters so long as you are intensely alive 
and have a faculty for enjoying it.” 

The man got up and scrambled down the 
ten feet or so of bank that separated them 
He came very close to Eudora and lookej 
down at her soberly. “Would you ming 
telling me just what you are?” 

“Not a bit. I’m the daughter of Daniel 
Post, philologist, deceased. You will find 
him in ‘Who’s Who,’ ‘Eminent Men,’ and 
the ‘Société de Linguistique.’ He’s terrip} 
famous.” 


HE man scowled. “And just why am] 
invited home to dinner? I’m not terribly 
famous, you know.” 

“Exactly; that’s why. And somebody 
has to eat the dinner! Sarah Filbert always 
cooks too much and grumbles when it isn't 
eaten.” 

Eudora got to her feet. She didn’t like 
being looked down upon by a pair of steady 
brown eyes; moreover, it was time to start 

for home if they were 


passed it coming 
down, but you gen- 
erally came too 
quickly to notice it. 
It had never occurred 
to Eudora to expect 
an intrusion—or had 
she done the intrud- 
ing? No one ever a 


came into the gorges ae 


until spring was well 
advanced and sum- 


meralmost at hand— 


that is, nobody ex- 
cept a venturesome 
photographer or: a 
segregated geological 
student. She won- 
dered now which it 
was. 


E WAS on the 


not to keep Sarah 
Filbert waiting. 
“All my life I have 
been surrounded by 
people whom I am 
supposed to know, 
I know their names 
and their ancestors 
and the books 
they’ve written and 
the universities 
they’ve studied at 
| | and what degrees 
| they’ve taken. [also 
know what subjects 
they lecture on, what 
theories they hold 
and what scholastic 
heights they hope to 
reach some day. But 
what they think 
about their fellow 


bench, hunched 
into a trench coat, with a soft, civilian cap 
pulled so far over his face that Eudora could 
see only the lower part of it.- There was an in- 
discriminate tip of a nose and a mouth that 
was plainly contemptuous and suggested 


_something acrid and disappointed. The chin 


was square and slightly cleft; and there 
was nothing visible anywhere that would in- 
dicate age or occupation: “I thought you 
spoke.” 

“T did,” agreed Eudora, ‘‘but not to you. 
You see, I didn’t know you were there. I 
came down to discover spring; then I found 
the bird had discovered it before me, and 
now I believe yours is the glory.” 

He looked as if he had not the slightest 
comprehension of what she meant. 

Eudora smiled inwardly. ‘Are you a geo- 
logic or a photographic? But you can’t be 
either, for you haven’t a camera.or a mallet 
and chisel or a notebook, unless they’ re inside 
your coat.” 

The man grunted derisively. ‘‘I have 
nothing at all inside my coat except empty 
pockets, a terrible hunger, and a rejected 

lay.” 

In the twinkling of an eye Eudora’s inter- 
est in spring had vanished. The human part 
of her was all agog. Here was a wonderful 
combination all inventoried and spread out 
before her. 
marks casually over her shoulder; now she 
sprang to her feet, turned her back .to the 
sun and the rushing brook, and settled her- 
self again where she could study this probable 
human being under a‘direct and scrutable 
gaze. “It sounds exactly like starving and 
undiscovered genius. Are you one?” 

The man laughed a metallic laugh. “I 
certainly am starving, and Iam undiscovered. 
If I am a genius, no one else thinks so and 
I’m not at all certain.” 

Eudora felt her blood tingling for the sec- 
ond time that day. “TI tell you what we 
might do,” she said; ‘‘we might begin by 
eliminating the hunger. You could come 
home with me and have dinner, and after- 
ward, perhaps, I could help you make up 
your mind about the genius. There is noth- 
ing like threshing out a doubtful proposition 
with an impersonal nobody.” 


HE man straightened himself inside his 

trench coat and pushed back his cap far 
enough to allow a steady, curious look at the 
girl who had propounded this astounding 
suggestion. Eudora got a flash of brown eyes 
that were at distinct variance with the 
mouth. 

“My dear young lady,” said he, “do you 
make it a habit to go searching gorges for 
impecunious and discouraged young men? 
And what do your parents say?” 

‘Not having any, of course they say noth- 
ing; and it hasn’t become a habit yet.” 
Eudora smiled inwardly at what Daniel Post 
might have said, could he have added a foot- 
note from the other world. “And I didn’t 
know you were young; there wasn’t enough 


She had been tossing her re-' 


men, how they felt 
when they fell in 
love, if they ever fell, and whether they've 
ever written a sonnet to a strange dark 
woman, fought temptations, had dreams or 
gone hungry, I have never known. So to- 
day I made up my mind I’d really find out 
about people. That’s why I want to know 
why you’re hungry, and why your pock- 
ets are empty, and if you’ve written a great 
play.” She blushed at the personal crude- 
ness of her remarks. ‘I hope you don’t 
mind. You see, my idea of life has always 
been very stupid and flabby and unhuman, 
and I want to change it.” 

A spark of humor flashed into the brown 
eyes and the lips almost followed suit; at 
least they grew a shade less contemptuous 
and cold. “So you’re going to begin on | 
me. It’s a human victim for experiment in 
exchange for a good dinner. Well, it’s a 
bargain.” 

He held out his hand, and Eudora gave 
hers by way of binding the agreement; then 
she turned and started up the path. She had 
to grip rocks and roots and sagging branches 
to pull herself up that first plunge. The man 
watched her climb, half amused and inter- 
ested, half uncertain. Then, as if throwing 
his own responsibility in the matter to the 
four winds and leaving the consequences to 
Fate and Eudora, he pulled his cap firmly 
over his face again and sprang up the rock 
after her. Neither of them spoke until they 
reached the top. 


ANTING for breath, Eudora tumed 
first. “Came up without puffing, didn't 
you?” She nodded her head at him with un- 
mistakable approval. “If you turn outa 
genius, you’ll be a healthy one anyway. 
“Twenty-seven months of drill, hikes and 
trenches either kill or cure. Yes; I’m healthy 
enough.” 
For the first time Eudora noted the sig- 
nificance of the trench coat. It was the only 
characteristically military thing about him. 
Somehow he didn’t look like a returm 
soldier. She caught herself wondering what 
he had done before the war, and if his so | 
diering had anything to do with the empty 
pockets and the rejected play. There woul 
be time and opportunity to find this out 
later. She looked up speculatively at the 
narrow ribbon of blue sky that showed above 
their heads. The sun had already pass 
over the gorge and was lost somewhere west 
of the trees. , 
“We'll have to hurry, or Sarah Filbert 
will have only one place laid for dinnet, 
she said, and again she turned and led H¢ 
full 
Crossing the campus they caught the 
blast of the March wind in their faces ee 
both pulled up their collars and ducked thel 
heads for a final dash along the library slope 
toward home. By the time they reached his 
doorstep the man had receded so far into™ | 
trench coat and had eclipsed so much ¢ 
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Apex Features 


| The Apex with its 
inclined - divided nozzle 
and horizontal motor 
slides easily under low- 
built furniture, draws up 
the dust from around 
chair and table legs, and 
cleans close up to base- 
boards, Apex suction is 
"Stas powerful at the 
“ttreme ends of the 
"zzle opening as in the 
‘enter, This insures even, 


thorough cleaning all the 
Way across, 


# 


( 


More Leisure for Mother 


‘Mother, think how we all profit from your Apex Cleaner. When I’m at school I won’t 
worry about you and your old brooms and dust cloths. You’ll have this place so orderly that the 
neighbors will wonder how you do itand yet have so much timetospare. You’ ve already got Dad 
guessing how it is that you seem so well and carefree, while the house is cleaner than ever.’’ 


The Apex Electric is one of the oldest Suction Cleaners 
made. It embodies exclusive features that every practi- 
cal woman wants in a cleaner. Its design is basically 
correct for maximum efficiency. Its successful operation 
is proved in more than a quarter million homes today. 


The Apex brush and suction action gets all lint, threads, 
dust, moth eggs, and dirt out of fabrics. It insures a 
sanitary home. No more layers of dust on the tops of 
door frames, because by getting the dirt where it belongs 
—on the floor—the Apex keeps it from. traveling. 


Improve your housecleaning — save your time. There is a dealer near you who will be glad 
to demonstrate Apex usefulness in your own home. Write us, if you do not know his name. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1067 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Made in Canada by 
APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 
102-104 Atlantic Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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over $125 per year. 


and which many people lack. 


what round steak yields. 
balance and completeness. 


$125 Per Year 
Saved on breakfasts 


A Quaker Oats breakfast saves the average family about 35 
cents, compared with meat, eggs, fish, etc. 


And that means 


Starting the day on oats means a family better fed. The oat 
is the food of foods. It is rich in elements which all people need 


Oats yield 1810 calories of nutriment per pound. That’s twice 
Oats form almost the ideal food in 


Yet Quaker Oats—the cream of oats—cost but one cent 


per large dish. Or about as much as a bite of meat. 


ries—the en- 
ergy measure 


Breakfast 
for Five 
5 dishes Quaker Oats . 5c 


10 eggs about . . . 40c 
5 lamb chops . . . 60c 
5 servings fish . . . 40c 


11c a Day for a Boy | 


A boy needs about 2000 
calories of nutriment per day. 
Those 2000 calories cost 11c 
in Quaker Oats—in eggs 
about $1.20. 

Foods are rated by calo- 


Variety is necessary. But 
Quaker Oats supplies the 
supreme food at breakfast, 
and at minimum cost. Let 
the costly foods come later 
in the day. 


of nutriment. 
With too few 
calories one is 
underfed. And 
calories in 
some foods 
cost ten times 
as much as in 
others. 


Quaker Oats . 
Average Meats 
Average Fish . 
Hen’s Eggs . 
Vegetables. . 


Cost per 1000 Calories 


. 


The finest flavor comes in 
Quaker Oats. This brand is 
flaked from queen grains only— 
-just the rich, plump, flavory 


Note how 
foods differ in 
cost when you 
figure their 

+ food value. 
- + 45¢ Here is the 
- + 50c cost of some 
- + 60c necessary 
- + 20c foods, based on 
11¢ to 75¢ prices at this 
writing. 


Quaker Oats 


To make the oat dish welcome 


oats. We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel. Because of this 
flavor, oat lovers the world over 
send here for Quaker Oats. 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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was left with his cap as to be well-nigh 
indistinguishable. 

So Sarah Filbert thought when she opened 
the door to Eudora’s peremptory ring. She 
eyed him with unveiled suspicion before she 
turned to wag her head at the girl who had 
brought him. ‘Whar yo’m been, Miss 
Dory?” 

Eudora’s eyes danced. “Marketing in 
Hamlin Town, Sarah. Now run along like 
a good soul and put dinner on. We're 
famished.” 

Sarah clapped her hand over her mouth to 
muffle the perturbation that rose in her soul 
and, stumbling away toward the kitchen, 
Eudora could hear her mumbling: ‘Lordy 
sakes, dat chile’s plumb crazy!” 


UDORA entered, but the man did not 

follow. He had watched Sarah’s mam- 
moth back disappear, and now he shook his 
head emphatically. 

“You know she doesn’t approve of me; 
she doesn’t approve of your experimenting. 
Look here, Miss—Miss Post, I wasn’t ex- 
actly square about the empty pockets—took 
poet’s license, I’m afraid. I am hungry. I 
didn’t get any breakfast on the sleeper, and 
afterward I forgot it. But I have money 
enough to get a meal and pay my fare back 
to New York; and there’s a job waiting for 
me back there that I guess I’ll have to take.”’ 
He took off his cap and held out his hand 
almost awkwardly. 

“You see, you’ve been playing Samaritan 
to the wrong beggar; thank you, just the 
same.” 

Eudora refused to see the proffered hand; 
instead she focused all her interest on the 


cap. 

You'd better hang it on the rack,” 
she suggested; “‘then you won’t forget it. 
There’s a peg just below for your coat; and 
if you would step inside I could close the 
door. Thank you.” 

With her hand on the knob and with her 
eyes still dancing, Eudora looked at him 
steadily for an instant more. 

“T understand perfectly, and don’t you 
suppose most women can tell the difference 
between facts and hyperbole? I didn’t think 
for a minute you were beaten. You didn’t 
look that way, only battered about a bit by 
the winds of adversity. Of course, if you 
prefer to eat your dinner at a cafeteria I 
wouldn’t want you to disappoint yourself; 
only Sarah Filbert’s an awfully good cook.” 

She finished her sentence with a smile, for 
the man had hung up his coat and cap. 

“You'll find father’s room across the hall. 
I'll be down in a minute.” 

She started up the stair, but stopped on 
the second step and considered him thought- 
fully again. ‘You might tell me your name— 
not that it matters to me, but Sarah might 
like to know.” 

“James Barnes—-Jimmy Barnes.” 

“Tf sounds more agricultural than theatri- 
cal. Thank you, Mr. Barnes. Make yourself 
at home until I come down.” 

She ran up the rest of the way to her room 
and took off her things. As she tucked in 
some stray locks of hair she stopped long 
enough to take an appraising look of her 
face in the glass. 

“You're a plain-looking little toad, E. P. 
Post,” was her comment; which wasn’t 
true, but it went to show that Eudora in- 
dulged in no exaggerations over herself or 
her possible place in life. If it was to fall to 
her lot to be a heroine, someone else would 
have to name her for the part. 


INNER began in silence. Eudora took 
the statement of hunger asa fact and left 
her guest to the undisturbed enjoyment of an 
excellent meal. Even Sarah Filbert was 
forced to forget her suspicion every time she 
assed him a second helping; and little by 
ittle the habitual lines of good humor crept 
back in her face to stay there. She could no 
more have helped warming to the unconscious 
flattery of such an appetite than she could 
have refused forgiveness to Eudora had she 
literally fulfilled her threat and established 
a pig in the parlor. 

Only once did the man break the silence 
during the progress of the meal, and then 
it was to ask the train time of a New York 
express. 

When he finally laid down his knife and 
fork he sighed the sigh of an amply satisfied 
small boy. ‘Please excuse me. I certainly 
did eat; but after twenty-seven months of 
corn-willy and hardtack a dinner like this 
makes one believe in Heaven all over again.” 

And at that precise moment Sarah swept 
through the swinging door with a lemon pie, 


built on her own generous lines, poised }; 
on her ebony fingers. ‘poeta 

Jimmy Barnes sprang to his feet. “Tel me 
it isn’t a mirage,” he begged; “just tel] Me 
that, and I’ll pray to save you a seraph’ 
seat in Heaven!” 

Sarah beamed. “No, sah; dat ain’t ho 
mirage; dat’s a merangue.” 


H& THREW back his head and laughed 
booming, contagious laugh. It made you 
forget at once that his eyes were tired; that 
his mouth was cold and almost cynical, It 
made you think instead of the brook in the 
gorge, free of ice, running exultantly in the 
sunshine. 

“He’s honest and he’s human,” thought 
Eudora. 

““Whosomever drap’ him down on dis yeah 
porch ‘long with Miss Dory could sut’nly 
pick out a nice young man,” was Sarah 
Filbert’s mental comment as she swung 
through into the kitchen again. 

It had been Eudora’s intention to take 
him into the little parlor after dinner, seat 
= in a comfortable chair, and demand the 
play. 

But as they were pushing their chairs 
back from the table the memory of her 
father’s letter flashed into her mind and a 
portion of it stood out in clear, direct accysa- 
tion: “Human nature, my dear Eudora, js 
a more or less variable quantity. It cannot 
always be relied upon or believed in, as you 
are given to think.” 

So! And here she was, not through with 
the first twenty-four hours yet, showing the 
very weakness her father believed she would 
show, an absolutely unreasoning faith in the 
honor and trustworthiness of human beings, 
of one human being. 

Had she not pulled him, a stranger, out 
of a crevice of the earth on sheer impulse, 
without knowing anything of his family, 
whereabouts or personal standing? Had 
she not deliberately catapulted him into 
the inner sanctuary of her thoughts; and 
now, after opening to him the doors of 
her home, was she not on the very brink of 
opening her purse strings as well? She did 
not have to ask herself what Daniel Post 
would have said. She knew. Therefore she 
made a swift and silent compact with herself 
and him. 

Without a word she led the way to the 
library. There were the ashes of last night’s 
fire on the hearth; there was the worn, 
mustard-colored armchair, empty, but still 
testifying to the endurance of distrust and 
the immortality of cold, impersonal fact. 

Eudora shivered. “It’s terribly critical 
and scholastic; not exactly the atmosphere 
for a play.” She tried to smile, but the 
spirit of the philologist seemed to smother 
it and with it all the joyousness of that 
morning. 


oe looked at James Barnes—Jimmy 
Barnes—to see how he was taking it. His 
hands were thrust deep into his pockets, as if 
he were in search of some hidden assurance 
there to grip fast to. His eyes had grown 
indescribably tired again, and the mouth had 
never looked so forbidding. 

“We might start a fire,”’ suggested Eudora. 
“Tt did wonders with the room last night; 
burnt up the ghosts of all erudition and made 
the place almost human.” 

“Let’s hustle the logs then. If you'll tell 
me what to burn up—and where to get It. 
His hands were out of his pockets, eager and 
restless. “It takes two hours to read that 
play, you know, and the train ——” 

Eudora went to a low cupboard under the 
books. ‘‘There’s everything here.” 

They built the fire together on their knees 
like two young neophytes before some sactl- 
ficial altar. In silence they waited for the 
blaze to start. ; 

Then Eudora pointed to the hassock, while 
she solemnly took the armchair. “If you 
don’t mind sitting there when you read I'll 
be much obliged, and if you curl your legs 
under you you'll find it more comfortable. 
You see, I’m not going to be ‘I’ any longer; 
I’m Daniel Post sitting on his daughter s 
impulses. It’s part of the experiment, you 
know. If the play can stand two hours of 
father’s spirit and come through alive—well, 
it’ll be some play!” 

The man let himself down easily on the 
hassock. He was quite as solemn as Eudora. 
“After the trenches you learn to sit on any” 
thing; it’s a great accomplishment. He 
reached into an inside pocket and drew out 
a bulky, oblong mass of folded paper. 
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Crystal 


Every woman, of course, immediately favors 
the Crystal because of what she knows about 
the Crystal One-Way Cylinder and the mar- 
velous way it washes even the most delicate 
garments. 


The man of the house unhesitatingly confirms 
her decision on the basis of the sound design and 
the rugged construction of the entire washer. 


That it should bear the seal of a great organiza- 
tion dedicated to the saving of labor in the 
American Home serves only to imtensi/y the 
unanimous preference of the household for the 
established superiority of the Crystal Machine. 


CRYSTAL DIVISION MALLORY INDUSTRIES, Inc. Detroit 
Factories: DETROIT, MICH., PORT CHESTER, N. Y., BALTIMORE, MD. ~ 
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Biltmore 
Handwoven 
Homespun 


Strictly handwoven and containing abso- 
lutely not a fibre of anything but new sheep's 
wool. 

Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE 
dyes. No aniline dyes used. Every color 
guaranteed. 

We use no lamb’s woo! because it shrinks 
almost as long as it lasts. 

After we dye the woolin its raw state, we 
card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour it two hours in hot Ivory Soap suds, 
and dry it on tenter hook fences in the sun. 

There are about two hundred weaves and 
colors, and we never make two batches of 
the same pattern just alike. It is not easy 
to blend hand-dyed colors to exactly the 
same shade when in some cases there are as 
many as eight colors of wool in one mixing, 
and even if we could achieve the sameness 
that is produced by machine methods we 
would not like to do it, for there is a charm 
in the fact that a person is likely never to 
see two suits of Biltmore Handwoven Home- 
spun that exactly match. 

Biltmore Homespuns are made in a very 
old-fashioned way—just as we ‘have made 
them for 20 years. 

They were originated by Mrs. Geo. W. 
Vanderbilt on the famous Biltmore Estate, 
and are the outgrowth of her philanthropy 
thru the establishment of an Industrial 
School in Biltmore Village, where boys and 
girls were taught Wood-Carving and Hand- 
Weaving. 

The school had its beginning back in 1901. 
It grew from year to year until the workers 
were permitted to sell their handiwork. 
Later it became known as the Biltmore 
Estate Industries, and after it had outgrown 
the bounds of a school it was sold to Mr. 
F. L. Seely, who built and operates Grove 
Park Inn (the finest resort hotel in the 
world), located only a short distance from 
Biltmore Village. 

Old English Shop buildings were built on 
the grounds at the Inn. More looms were 
built by our own men and boys and we have 
grown until now there are over ninety 
workers at the Homespun weaving, and we 
have friends who patronize us as far away as 
Shanghai, China, Uruguay, Alaska, Hawaiian 
Islands, Europe, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of towns and cities at home. 

We have been awarded two gold and one 
silver medals. 

Biltmore Handwoven Homespuns are not 
like any other in the world. They have a 
character and individuality of their own. 

They are not loose, shaggy, baggy weaves, 
such as one usually associates with the 
name homespun. They are not simply sport 
goods, for though we make many beautiful 
sport weaves and they are worn in golf suits 
and the like by some of the wealthiest men 
and women in the United States, still our 
biggest business and the patterns to which 
we devote most attention are those for 
ladies’ Suits and Coats. 

We weave three weights: 

‘*Regular,’’ which is a very substantial, 
closely woven cloth, quite hard twist, and 
weighs about 7% to 8 ounces to the yaid, 
28 to 29 inches wide. 

“Summer Weight”’ is made of precisely 
the same yarn, but has 300 less threads tothe 
same width and weighs about 6 ounces to 
the yard. It simply is woven more toosely 
and is an ideal weight for ladies’ suits. 

*“‘Overcoat’’ is made by drawing three 
threads together and making practically a 
triple thread. The overcoat cloth is of a 
wonderful texture and weighs about 14 
ounces to the yard. 

All Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the 
same on either side. We have seen men’s 
suits that had been worn two and three 
years, then turned inside out and made over. 

Regular weights $4.25 per yard 
Summer weights $3.75 per yard 
Overcoat $5.25 per yard 

You will find that these prices are from 
$1.00 to $2.00 per yard under the prices asked 
for similar weight machine-made cloths 
which do not begin to compare with Bilt- 
more Homespuns. This is due to the fact 
that we have in the past three years in- 
creased our price only enough to cover the 
increased cost of wool and labor. 

Seven to eight yards are required for a 
lady’s suit. 

Samples costing us 10c each will be sent on 
request. Please do not put us to this ex- 
pense unless you are seriously considering 
our homespun. 


Biltmore Industries 
Established 1901 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


Philadelphia, 
ugust 4, 1919. 
Biltmore Industries, 
Asheville, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 

In 1912 I purchased from you sufficient 
cloth for a suit of homespun. I wore it for 
three years continually until the single pair 
of trousers wore out. I wore the coat until 
the lining gave out, and then gave it to a 
friend of mine, who had it relined and wore 
it since. I saw this man this summer and 
the coat was still in perfect condition. In 
fact fit better than it ever did, though the 
second lining was also in bad fix. 1912- 
1919—that is not a bad record. 

Please let me know how many yards it will 
take for a suit and how many yards for a 
suit and extra trousers (long). Also send me 
samples of your st weaves with prices. 
I will return them if necessary. 

I thought you might want to know the 
wearing qualities of your cloths unsolicited. 

Yours very truly, 
Weeks Halil 
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WHAT I KNOW ABOUT YOUR BOY 


A Critical Study of the High School Lads of America 
By Roscoe Gilmore Stott, Litt. D. 


OR myself, 
I am frankly 
anovergrown 


boy, although nigh 
to my forties; this 
has made me a nat- 
ural comrade of the 
boys who were 
twenty years 
younger. I have 
seen the chaps from 
the proverbial 
Maine to Cali- 
fornia,andI believe 
I have thousands 
of friends among 
them. They do 
notdemand brains; 
they do demand 
“close-upness.” 
The human minis- 
ter, the human 
teacher, the human 
professional man, 
the human any- 
body can bea 
friend to the Amer- 
ican high-school 
youngster. 

My first appear- 
ance before the 
Louisville Boys’ 
High School was a 
matter of grave 
concern to me and 
to my friend in the faculty, 
who had said that I could 
talk to boys. The princi- 
pal of the school added 
nervousness to my men- 
tal state by saying that 
the last speakers—three, I 
think—had been driven to 
cover by the boys. He told 
me that if I could remain 
on my feet for ten minutes, 
to consider it a moral vic- 
tory and retire. As I arose 
J heard a bedlam of yells, 
apparently for each class, various teachers, 
and a share for the speaker of whom they 
knew nothing. I stood and grinned at, say, 
thirteen hundred boys. This bit of innocent 
friendliness they accepted in good faith and 
roared their approval for what seemed 
minutes. 


S AN opening statement I said: ‘‘Do you 
know, fellows, I’m an awfully human 
beast.” The response was a‘storm of raptur- 
ous applause. I spoke for thirty-five minutes 
and the boys howled for more, not because I 
displayed brain power, for I obviously did 
not. The verdict of my audience—for I heard 
it afterward—was that their speaker was ‘‘a 
mighty human guy.” On any tour South 
I try to stop in and at least say a Hoosier 
“howdy” to those fine lads. 

It is hard for boys to take leadership in the 
American high school. Their fellows are 
critical and detect gallery play in an instant 
and frown upon it. Many a boy would 
respond to teachers, to principals, far more 
quickly if he knew that he didn’t have—in 
his own words—‘“‘to stand the gaff from the 
fellows.” A very human high-school-faculty 
man in one of our largest high schools per- 
formed miracles in the teaching of citizen- 
ship—I think they have the scholarly name 
of “‘civil government” for the course—be- 
cause he got so close to the boys that he 
could discern these embarrassments and fore- 
stall them by a funny story or some personal 
anecdote. He finally brought his classes to 
absolute freedom, each in front of the other, 
and his results were distinctive. 


OST red-blooded lads hate the classics. 
First, they are taught by women. The 
feminine mind is not boyish. It takes in 
beauty, grace of expression, the choice of 
words. So the young woman comes to “The 
Lady of the Lake,” finds what she looks for 
and tries instantly to make the young chaps 
see beauty, grace, and the author’s choice 
vocabulary. But she doesn’t know boys, or 
else she would sidestep her own taste in the 
matter and turn the young brutes loose on 
the action, the twists of plot, the traits of 
character. If she only would come to his 
standards first she would lead him to her 
standards later. Second, boys hate classics 
because they are classics. A boy hates 
models. He is too democratic. His hero 
worship is always a thing of secret devotion— 
not open. They hate the poets, because they 
think the poets believe themselves to be 
uniquely gifted. 
I once taught some boys in middle Michi- 
gan. They hated classics and I was a new 
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if oe a 


teacher. I was a writer striving to teach 
English. I didn’t know the State Normal 
way of doing it. But I did know a bit about 
boys. I straightway made fun of all writers, 
including myself. This they approved 
heartily. Next session I told them I thought 
that maybe these deluded writer folk had 
been misunderstood; that writers were just 
like any other persons. They asked if I put 
Milton, Poe, Lowell and others in that state- 
ment, and I replied “Yes.” Then I spent 
my class hour telling them of the human 
things that Stevenson had done in his many 
rambles, of the strong humanity of Kipling, 
and before long they asked if we couldn’t 
study Kipling and Stevenson instead of “the 
other guys.” 

So I left my own ideals and tastes behind 
in a way and started on their ideals and with 
their own selected authors. True, I used too 
many personal anecdotes to be in harmony 
with any trained pedagogue; but I did get 
those boys in love with writing. Gradually 
I shifted and twisted their thinking until I 
ended with those same boys excited over the 
real beauty of poetry in Poe and Shelley. 


OYS hate books. It is innate and came 
from grandfathers generations before. 
Hating books—as books—they hate the sci- 
ences. They brand them as “booky” and 
“‘dry,” and various other less complimentary 
epithets. Yet what they really do hate is not 
the sciences, as I said; it is the books that ap- 
pear to be the sole guardians of all scientific 
material. So I found a man in Akron, Ohio, 
some years ago who took his boys to the very 
breast of science and there they were nurtured 
under tall trees, in great gardens, in the 
chemical factory, in the dust of country 
roads, in the hurry-scurry of railroad shops. 
And so near to the heart of workaday science 
did he come that practically all his high- 
school boys went on to some scientific college. 
But allow me to startle you: The Amer- 
ican high-school boy is industrious. And 
after the shock has subsided, allow me to say 
that I agree with you; to all intents and 
purposes he is a lazy little whelp. I have 
seen him loafing in front of a thousand cigar 
stores, drug stores, restaurants—especially 
in the town of two or three thousand inhabi- 
tants—pool rooms and elsewhere. The elect 
of my own home town were duly embarrassed 
to find their boys caught at gambling some 
Sundays ago. But I maintain my point. 
Boys are industrious. The Almighty gave 
them muscle hunger in six hundred muscles. 
But it has been misdirected. Give boys a 
real task and watch them as they surprise you 
with their wealth of energy and endurance. 


Our American 
pocketbooks have 
well-nigh ruined 
them. Our club 
mothers have 
largely neglected 
them. The old. 
fashioned “Satyr. 
day job” has 
disappeared except 
for the minority, 
Acall at dad’soffice 
will produce 
““spending 
money,” and then 
dad will drive out 
to the country club 
and mother will 
meet one of a dozen 
important civic 
committees — and 
our hero will, once 
more in his own 
words, do as he 
‘‘darn pleases” 
prior to the eve- 
ning meal. 


remedy is 
simple. Use’ 
their industry, 
That new com- 
munity factor, the 
county Y. M.C.A. 

secretary, is steer- 
ing thousands of boys 
into practical home and 
community service. The 
“gym,” situated in the 
schoo], community house 
or Y. M. C. A., is giving 
a place to vent the boy’s 
most ardent efforts. A 
town without a gymnasium 
and a playground is not a 
place to live in! For this 
dormant industry will out 
as certainly as murder. In 
a little Southern Indiana 
city a friend of mine recently saw the boys in 
great hilarity. They had, they told him upon 
questioning, put another boy in the “pig 
box.’”’ He had been number fifteen, if I re- 
call. The entire recreation of that little city 
among the male element was whether you had 
escaped incarceration or had been put into a 
box that was used in shipping hogs. It pro- 
duced large quantities of laughter and home- 
grown jokes. But think of the lost energy! 


OYS hate to be “‘kidded.” In fact, a bit 

of blunt criticism has often sent a boy 
from a schoolroom to a pool room, from 
which place he never returned. They like 
“to be run,” but it is all in the method. The 
high-school boy is apt to be in the throes of 
a first love. Coming home, he finds that the 
festive bit of gossip, carried by little sister, 
has preceded him. Caught and branded as 
a suitor, he will first deny it, then confess It. 
Confessing it, he hopes and really expects to 
be taken seriously. Here is where he has 
misplaced his faith. His parents take the 
matter as a huge joke. Johnny in love! The 
other children therefore are abetted in their 
earnest effort to make Johnny miserable. | 
do not mean to be either the preacher or the 
melodramatic actor, but when will parents 
begin to understand their boys? 

I know a high-school youngster of eighteen 
who came to his mother and told her of his 
first love affair. Wise woman, she! She 
asked all about the girl, invited her to tea, 
and now, while he is off at the university with 
newer loves and newer dreams, that same 
woman guides that young man as he matures, 
and there is nothing too sentimental to be 
told in letters that go back to that loyal pal. 

How can American mothers and fathers 
fail so utterly to see the calamity in failing 
to give a sympathetic understanding to first 
things—a boy’s first love, his early dreams 
for himself, his first letters, his first gift giv- 


_ing, his first soul outreachings? Confidence 


must be inbred. Johnny has been joked 
once; he will not be again—if he can help It. 
Dozens of boys have told me their little 
affections, and I am not a minister or 4 
teacher. I. believe it is because I never 
laugh at loving or planning or dreaming oF 
any of those maturing tastes that every high- 
school boy and girl must know in his or her 
own life. 

Our boys have been so vastly misundet- 
stood! Never forget they are sensitive t 
the best. They like comradeship and 
repay it always in kind. Many of them have 
a real maturity thrust upon them by our new 
brand of social life. 

God bless the boys! 
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4 Whe easiest and best way to u 
“To Wash White Article 


Holds its naptha 
to the last sliver! 


Naptha is a dirt-loosener of the highest order. It is used by 
dry-cleaners for its great cleansing value—even for delicate finery. 

But nobody ever thought of adding this wonderful cleansing 
power to the value of good soap till the Fels-Naptha process was 
discovered; and nobody since has been able to combine the 
two in the way Fels-Naptha does. 

Fels-Naptha without the naptha would do the work as well 
as other soaps, but with the naptha its results are astonishing. 

By the Fels-Naptha original and exclusive method of com- 
bining naptha—real naptha—and soap, the naptha is retained 
until set free by contact of the soap with water. You can 
always prove the naptha is there by the smell. The clean naptha 
odor won't allow itself to be hid. 

You can prove it, too, by the golden color of Fels/Naptha— 
golden because of the good materials which help to retain the 
naptha down to the last sliver. 

The good soap plus the real naptha, combined the Fels-Naptha 
way, makes Fels-Naptha the only product of its kind—a super-soap. 

Fels-Naptha not only enables you to do the regular wash 
easier, quicker and better, but it is a safe launderer of fine things. 
Freshens woolens wonderfully. Washes articles not to be 
trusted to ordinary soaps. Let naptha, combined with good 
soap in Fels-Naptha, brighten your home and your day. Full 
directions on the green and-red wrapper. Your grocer has 
Fels-Naptha ready for you. 


Smell Fels-Naptha 


You can detect the clean odor of naptha instantly. 
' It is real naptha in sufficient quantity to loosen dirt. 
Blindfolded, you can distinguish Fels-Naptha from other 
soaps. 


Make sour own flakes containing naptha 
¢ naptha in Fels-Naptha is a great help in washing 
finery, ‘T  naptha dissolves the dirt, and the soap 
washes clean. Better than soap alone. 


FELS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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How to save your 
expensive clothes: 


Fels-Naptha saves your 
clothes—no boiling necessary 
(but boil if you like)—no 
destructive rubbing. The sav- 
ing of the clothes is worth 
money to you these days of 
high priced clothing. 


How to keep 
your laundress: 


Your attitude toward her 
may be: “‘I will give her most 
anything, just so she gets the 
clothes washed and doesn’t 
leave.’’ But she won't leave 
if you show her that, with real 
Fels-Naptha, you will make 
work easier. 


How many uses 
in your home? 


Fels-Naptha takes spots out 
of rugs, carpets, cloth, dra- 
peries. Brightens woodwork 
instantly. Cleans enamel of 
bath tub, washstand, sink. 
Safely cleans anything clean- 
able. 


© 1920, Fels & Co. 
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For Washing Machines 
Dorstls-Naptha helps the machine do better work. 
oes not make inside of machine sticky. For especiall 
soiled pieces, rub with Fels-Naptha and let them soak 
2 hour or more, This gives the naptha a chance to ‘ 
cosen dirt, and gives the machine a good start. 
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"Te magic power of lens and light shall 
make his childhood immortal. Let your boy live 
on as a boy through the help of your photog- 
rapher. Most photographers delight in pictures of 
childhood. They. put the stamp ot pride on their 


work when they place each print in a Collins Ultra- 
fine Mounting bearing this Oak Leaf trademark: 


(Collins Ultrafine Mountings represent sixty years of 
scientific study in designing and making mounts dis- 
tinguished for their subtle charm and individuality.’ 


A. M. COLLINS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY Y 
PHILADELPHIA p) 
Largest and oldest manufacturers 


of photographic mountings 
in the world 
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An interpretation of youth by J. A. Bill of Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Bill uses Collins Ultrafine Mountings as 
fitting complements to his masterpieces in portraiture 
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MARY WON’T GO ROUND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


the prospect of being 
driven to church in 
the family’s second- 
best car. “‘I may be 
a cook,” she com- 
mented with deep 
emotion, “but that 
ain’t saying I got the 
feelings of a stove. 
I never was used to 
a cheap automobile.” 

However, all the 
troubles of the 
countryside em- 
ployer do not radiate 
from the garage. The 
other day a party of 
young people dropped 
in for tea at the place 
of a friend of theirs. 

“Tet’s turn on the 
phonograph,” sug- 
gested one of the girls. 

said her 
hostess hurriedly, 


Central Park in their 
bunnets wid the 
shtrings and their 
cape overcoats—you 
moight think it was 
the policeman hisself 
they were, so grand 
are the airs they give 
themselves! And 
order—a nurse gives 
me more throuble 
than the mistress her- 
self—always sticking 
their dainty heads 
into the kitchen and 
saying: ‘Cook, if 
you don’t mind, I 
like my lamb chops 
cooked sometimes,’ 
and ‘You’re late with 
Master Bobbie’s por- 
ridge again, cook.’ 
Shure, an’ it’s myself 
that’s got the great, 
big heart that’s just 


“Pm sorry, but I 
couldn’t move it in.” 

“Move it in?” repeated the girl who had 
made the request. “‘ Where do you have it?” 

“In the kitchen,” retorted the hostess. 
“Vou see Mary and Susan like to turn it on 
when they. are working. They say they don’t 
mind the country so much if they have music 
to cheer them up. And really,” she added 
with touching humility,’ “‘they’re always 
very good about letting me have it in the 
evenings.” 

There is another avenue by which some of 
these servitors try to flee the dreariness of the 
country. This is through the presence of a 
pet. Several cooks on the lists of one New 
York agency will, in fact, take no situation, 
whether it be city or suburban, unless that 
situation permits them to bring their pet cat. 


TILL even a temperament that finds no 
strain in the extra car in the garage or 
the extra meow in the kitchen is likely to be 
taxed to the utmost by such a demand as was 
made by a certain cook who went one sum- 
mer into New Jersey exile. The companion 
which this Mary selected for her retreat was 
a monkey that had been brought to her by 
her brother, a sailor in the British navy. 
When she took the place the cook had tact- 
fully omitted any mention of Brian Boru, as 
the simian was called, and the first intima- 
tion of this additional presence in the house 
came when, the morning after the new do- 
mestic’s arrival, Brian leaped into the dining 
room where the head of the house was enjoy- 
ing his solitary breakfast. Without any salu- 
tations he gained the chandelier over the 
table. Here, alternately scolding and grin- 
ning, he did his morning setting-up exercises. 
With wide eyes, with his piece of toast sus- 
pended midway to his mouth, the master of 
the house stared at this unexpected cabaret 
performance. “And yet,’’ he whispered at 
last with stiffened lips, “there is prohibi- 
tion!” 

In the days that were to come Brian 
proved as full of surprises as an April day. 
He was fond of the dumb-waiter and fre- 
quently appeared simultaneously with the 

morning toast and marmalade, the latter 
somewhat depleted by his proximity. In ad- 
dition to these joy rides, he used to slide 
down the banisters and leap to the craggy 
shoulders of some unwary guest. Nobody in 
the neighborhood was secure from his cute 
little jungle ways, and he succeeded several 
times in demoralizing formal dinner parties, 
arranged to impress rich clients. 


T LAST Mary’s mistress entered a feeble 
protest. Couldn’t the cook keep Brian 
locked up in her room, at least during those 
periods when the family were entertaining? 
Then with fiery eyes did Mary arise to the 
defense of her protégé. ‘An’ what should 
the poor, innocent baste do wid hisself locked 
up in one little room? Shure, an’ if it’s peace 
you're afther you’d better be locking up 
them three bad children that are dhrivin’ 
the sense out of my poor head and the 
strength out of my poor body.” 

From this speech it is perfectly plain just 
what Mary thinks of children. She-regards 
them as eccentric pets, and if she had her 
dearest wish it would be to go into service in 
ancient Sparta. Nothing would suit her bet- 
ter than to have some far mountain peak as 
the baby’s only nurse,and she would certainly 
approve of that system of foraging applied 
to the Spartan lad. Anything to keep the 
little pests away from her kitchen! If there 
are any children in the family she complains, 
and if there is a nurse she usually leaves. 

“But, Mary”—you may hear any day an 
employment agent attempting to work upon 
the feelings of a Hibernian cook or chamber- 
maid or waitress in this wise—“ you won’t 
have any trouble with the children in this 
Place. These people keep a nurse.” 

And this is the invariable reply: “Nurse! 

ure an’ do you expect a dacent, self- 
Tespectin’ woman to stay under the same 
roof wid the likes of thim? Walkin’ around 


boilin’ over to do a 
kindness for a fellow- 
craiture, but a nurse, she ain’t that; she’s 
just a troible-makin’ craiture.” 


OR are children the only members of the 
family that Mary would like to see ex- 
terminated. Very often the head of the house 
constitutes an objection to the house. And 
many a mistress, who has given perfect satis- 
faction herself, has lost a domestic because 
of the untamed spirit of her consort. One is 
not surprised, therefore, to “listen in” upon 
the following conversation between a cook- 
seeking mistress and a mistress-evading cook: 
“T’m sure you seem very nice yourself, 
madam,” the Hibernian remarked as the 
two stood together in the office of the em- 
ployment agency; “I’m only wondering 
what sort of man your husband might be.” 
“Oh,” replied the wife with gentle pride, 
“‘my husband is very cheerful. He whistles 
and sings all through his bath.” 

Susan’s face lighted up. “I’m sure the 
place will suit me then, madam. But I’m 
just too nervous to stand a man around that 
ain’t cheerful. When he gets into a temper 
over his breakfast, it upsets me all the rest 
of the day.” 

Another point of insistence is the bath. 
Not long ago a waitress, who was added 
to a household consisting of three other 
maids, was assigned temporarily to one of 
the master’s guest rooms. The next day she 
appeared before the employment agent in a 
state of high indignation. 

“Why, Mary, what is the matter?” in- 
quired the agent. 

“‘Shure, an’ they put me into a room with 
never a sign of a bath,”’ replied the servitor. 

Upon hearing what the trouble was, Mary’s 
new mistress, who had been trying for more 
than a month to get a waitress, hastened to 
make an adjustment. She turned over im- 
mediately for her use one of the family baths. 
Mary, it may be added, took prompt ad- 
vantage of her opportunities. Her trunk was 
placed in the tub! 


OTH maid servants and man servants 

are always complaining of the food. One 
parlor maid left an establishment because 
they served meat only once a day. A laun- 
dress getting sixty-five dollarsa month threat- 
ened to leave unless the family was redeemed 
from its habit of having hash for breakfast. 
And another establishment consisting of 
three maids and a chauffeur decided to 
disband the moment it leaked out that the 
meals, which previously had been considered 
satisfactory enough, were provided by their 
mistress at a per capita expense of eighty 
cents a day. 

Another point requiring careful discrimi- 
nation is the term applied to the character of 
service. 

This is brought out by the story of a 
woman in the country who was attempting 
to engage a chambermaid. 

‘An’ just exactly what ah the natuah of 
mah duties?” drawled a cautious voice at 
the other end of the phone. 

“Oh, just the ordinary ones of a chamber- 
maid,” assured the prospective mistress. 

“And ah woan’t be requihed to do any 
menial sehvices?”’ 

“Oh, no, indeed,” answered the other 
cheerily. “I do all of those myself.” 

In all the woof of gloom and disappoint- 
ment which covers the servant situation to- 
day it is pleasant to find here and there a 
bright thread of realized ambitions. This 
was supplied the other day by one lady from 
Dublin who met another lady from Cork in 
the same agency. 

“Well, Nora,” confided the first, “I’ve got 
a good place at last.” 

““What’s it loike?” asked the other skep- 
tically. 

“There’s two in family; they had a little 
boy, but he took sick and died before I came. 
And the family’s out every night to din- 
ner and we had chicken and asparagus 
last night.” 


gars 


Every drop awakens flavor 


THE IDEAL VINEGAR calls to life the 
latent flavors in foods, and blends 


deliciously with them. It gives a 
refreshing tang to the salad or veg- 
etables to which it is added. 

Such are Heinz Vinegars, made 
with the utmost care guided by long 
experience, of the finest materials 
obtainable. Aging in wood for at 


least 4 year insures a most delicate 
flavor and aroma. 
MALT, CIDER and WHITE 


Pints, Quarts, Half-Gallons in bottles 
filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


HEINZ 


Imported 
Olive Oil 
is the first pressing from choice olives in 


the Heinz establishment in Seville, Spain. 
In bottles or tins. 


1 PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTED 


Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 


HEINZ 
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Flat Foot 


Your Child’s Footprint— 
What Does It Show P 


For 50 years Selz Scientific Methods 
have guarded children’s feet 


A damp footprint will tell if your 
child’s feet are normal and perfect. 


Nature makes them so, but parents 
must keep them so. On the care you give 
your children’s feet depends their free- 
dom from foot troubles all through life. 


Half a century’s earnest study of this 
problem has produced Selz Liberty Bell 
shoes for boys and girls. —They embody 
the best orthopedic science of five dec- 
ades. They are as scientific as a labora- 


tory formula. They 


arches and ankles—straight bones and 


muscles. They safeguard health. 


Weak, painful feet discourage natural 
exercise and correct carriage. Stunted 
development or some vital weakness 
sometimes follows. Selz Liberty Bell 


shoes assure safety. 


Selz Standards 


And these famous shoes embody the 
Selz standards—all leather, finest work- 
manship—the high standards that have 
been maintained at all costs through 
the vicissitudes of fifty years. Now 
everywhere men know that all Selz 


shoes are good shoes. 


The better service 


Bell shoes will gratify you. 


economy. 


Ask for them by name. Thus your 
responsibility to your children will be 
amply met. Write us for dealers’ names. 


pi 


CHICAGO 


Correct Shape 


develop strong 


of Selz Liberty 
It is real 


PITTSBURGH 


V/ 


For active 
boys and 


Model M 289 
Misses’ gun metal Goodyear welt, lace 
tip, vacation model, low heel, C and E 


widths, sizes 11% to 2. aly 


Selz Liberty Bell shoes for girls are priced 
$3.50 and up according to size and style 


LIBERTY BELL 


priced $5.00 and up according to size and style. 


Model C 1439 
Boys’ cordo Russia bal, half rubber heel, 
Goodyear welt sewed. Longfellow model. 


D and E widths, sizes 1 to 5 
Boys’ and little men’s Liberty Bell shoes are 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
LOST TROUSSEAU 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


burst into tears. Three times during the day © 


Jimmy had to play the villain by dashing 
her hopes to the nethermost dust. He hated 
himself a little more each time. 

“‘T shan’t come in again to-day,” she de- 
clared on the occasion of her four-o’clock 
visit. ‘I do believe that I’m to blame for its 
not coming in. A watched pot never boils, 
you know.” 

It seemed an original and happily put 
thought to Jimmy. . 

“Tf anything comes up, I’ll let you know,” 


he promised with the utmost readiness. ‘“‘If- 


there should be any word what- | 
ever, I’ll trot right along up with 
it this evening. No, indeed; it’s 
no trouble at all!” 


HERE was no word at any of 

the newspaper offices, all of 
which Jimmy visited immediately 
after he had left his own. It oc- 
curred to him, though, over his 
marble-tiled dinner that perhaps it 
might be a kindly thing to let her 
know that there was nothing to 
know. He was almost sorry that 
he had come when he had to dim 
the first delight in the gray eyes 
with the information that there 
was no word of the missing trous- 
seau. 

She received even that informa- 
tion gratefully, however. It was 
really sweet of Jimmy to take the 
trouble, she said. Should they sit 
in the park? 

So they sat in Morningside Park, dotted 
here and there with incandescent lights, the 
city’s glowworms, while on the heights be- 
hind them the frowzy apartment houses 
turned into castles of medieval romance 
through the miracle of the moon. Under its 
doubtful chaperonage, they exchanged pasts 
quite rashly. It was the usual trade in such 
circumstances—a rapid bird’s-eye view of 
the girl’s life and a microscopic examination 
of the man’s. Jimmy told Loretta all about 
Puyallup, Washington, and the ice-cream 
socials, and his former theories of life, omit- 
ting all mention, however, of his views on 
matrimony. He went home with the vague 
impression that Loretta was a wonderful 
talker. 

“Tt was just lovely of you to come up and 
help me through the evening,” she declared 
when Jimmy got up, at last, to take a reluc- 
tant departure. “I didn’t think of that old 
trousseau once all evening.” She paused and 
the faintest sigh in the world escaped her. 
“‘T wish it weren’t Sunday to-morrow,” she 
said. 

Jimmy didn’t say anything. How could 


he? Sunday was the magnet day that drew’ 


all true lovers together. 

“T don’t know how I’m going to get 
through a whole day of it,” remarked 
Loretta Blair. 

Her tone was casual, and her face was 
innocence itself in the moonlight. Jimmy 
stared at her hard fora moment. He began 
to understand dimly that the path of a true 
knight is indeed beset with lions. 

The familiar problem of that famous lover 
who had to decide between a lion or a lady 
was as nothing to Jimmy’s, who found them 
identical. 

“T s’pose you’re going somewhere to- 
morrow with—with—someone else,” hie haz- 
arded. 

“Why, no,” said Loretta with a start, 
obviously wondering just how they got on 
that subject anyhow. 

“We might take the ferry over to the 
Jersey side and walk on the Palisades and 
have something to eat somewhere,” he sug- 
gested with elaborate carelessness. “It 
would help pass the time and—er—keep 
your mind off your trousseau.” His voice 
sank dolefully on the last word. 

But Loretta seemed not to notice. “What 
fun!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘It’s nice to be in 
Jersey when spring is there,”’ she paraphrased 
a poem she had never read. “ And I'll bring 
along some sandwiches. That will be more 
fun.’ 


e WAS. The air next day was like gingered 
nectar, and the sandwiches tasted like 
sliced ambrosia, although Jimmy delcared, 
less poetically, that they tasted like more. 
He remembered the day ever afterward as 
one of great events, although the only thing 
that actually happened was that they found 
the first spring violet. Yet Jimmy was right, 
after all, for it was a day of remarkable heart- 
happenings. He went home passionately in 
love with Loretta Blair, passionately deter- 
mined that she should never know, passion- 
ately resolved to render her the only service 
in his power. 

Yet how, after all, was he to do it? Even 
though a tear rolled down Loretta’s cheek 
the next day when her third visit to the 
“‘Losts-and-Founds” bore only the Dead 
Sea fruit of disappointment? 


“*S-silly of me, isn’t it?” she said, trying 
for her sturdy little grin. “But I just can’t 
seem to h-help it somehow.” 

“Anyone would,” Jimmy declared stoutly 
if ambiguously. “Come along to the movies 
to-night and forget it.” 

The motion-picture show was a failure, if 
you looked at it one way. From another 
aspect it was a great success. There was a 
sad film which made Loretta cry a little in 
the protective darkness. Jimmy stood it as 
long as he could. Then his hand blundered 


out and covered hers, which happened to be - 


quite near, comfortingly. She 
would understand that it was just 
sympathy, he told himself, and 
that he wasn’t trying to “get 
funny.” 

Apparently Loretta understood. 
At any rate she left her hand where 
it was, as if unconsciously. Jimmy 
had done some amateur hand- 
holding in Puyallup, Washington, 
of course. Who hasn’t, some- 
where? But never before had it 
given him this palpitating sensa- 
tion of joy and pain. 


lan. couldn’t sleep, that 
night. Fists fiercely clenched 
in the darkness, he swore softly at 
the ignoble prospective bride- 
groom who failed to bear his share 
of this prenuptial sorrow. There 
was something yellow about the 
cur; so much was clear. A small, 


tender creature like Loretta Blair . 


needed someone to help her bear her woes, not 
a great, overpowering brute from whom she 
must hide them. Jimmy was filled with an 
earnest desire for blood that he had not felt 
(even in France) since his little-boy days; 
more than all else he wanted to wipe up the 
earth with Miss Blair’s unsatisfactory (to 
Jimmy) fiancé. 

But what was the use of that? Loretta 
loved him. And Jimmy loved Loretta. So 
he must help her get the thing she wanted. 
But how? The skylight rattled in the wind, 
and that was the only answer. 

Of course, if she had had any money she 
could have bought another trousseau. She 
had told him the day before that she couldn’t 
afford to replace this one, and that was why 
she simply had to get the suitcase back. It 
was a shame that he couldn’t give her some 
of that six hundred and thirty-nine dollars 
in the bank. Jimmy was sure that he would 
never want to buy anything so much as he 
wanted now io buy Loretta’s happiness. But 
you couldn’t give a nice girl money; it 
simply wasn’t done. 

Suddenly Jimmy sat bolt upright in his 
narrow, iron bed, which creaked out a sulky 
protest. He couldn’t give Loretta money, 
no; but he could buy her a trousseau. Why 
hadn’t he thought of it before? 

Filled with exaltation, because he seemed 
to have hit upon a solution for Loretta’s 
problem, Jimmy visited the savings bank 
next noon. 

A superior young clerk there informed 
him that if he drew out the money now he 
would lose the year’s interest. 

““What’s it you?” demanded Jimmy 
belligerently. 

He got the money and hurried to one of 
the big department stores on Broadway, 
after a wistful moment on a corner, with his 
eye cocked toward the Fifth Avenue shops. 
In the glow of knightly fervor that en- 
wrapped him, Jimmy was in the fell clutch 
of circumstance and the revolving door be- 
fore a dim understanding of what he was in 
for came to him. Then he tried to retreat. 
Revolving doors, however, are structurally 
unable to change their minds, and Jimmy 
found himself propelled willy-nilly into 
heroism. 


IS terrible fate did not overtake him 

at once, however, due to to his retrieving 
memory that the first thing was a necessary 
patent-leather suitcase. This errand he ac- 
complished with ease and dispatch. As he 
took his suitcase and his change, the hopeful 
thought came to him that it would be sim- 
pler to confide in the young clerk than to 
approach that formidable force, the floor- 
= with a white carnation in his button- 

ole. 

Jimmy swallowed three times in rapid 
succession. “Oh, yes,” he said brightly, as 
if a memory had just occurred to him. “By 
the way, can you tell me where to find the 
trousseaux?” 

“The what?” asked the clerk loudly. 

“Trousseaux,” murmured Jimmy. 

“T don’t get you,” shrieked the clerk. | 

“Trousseaux,” whispered Jimmy, looking 
as a lobster would if it donned blue serge- 

The clerk stared doubtfully at the im- 
eo traveling cases. Some of those things 
d funny names, he knew. “I don’t think 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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Ha UV you ever noticed in street cars, in offices, or 
at social gatherings a person with an objectionable odor? 


She may not know it. She may be very dainty; 

but that odor always clings to her and she is seriously 
handicapped. Her friends may avoid close contact 
with her, or she may be less welcome in the office— 
less liable to be promoted to a position of trust and 
Intimate contact. 
_ This difficulty can be instantly and easily overcome. 
One application of “Mum” takes all the odor out of 
Petspiration and other body odors and keeps clothes 
and Medy fresh and sweet all day and evening. 


B seo" does not conceal odors—it destroys them. 
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perspiration. It is economical—only a little needed at 
a time—and it lasts from bath to bath. 

Think of the satisfaction of knowing that, even in 
the hottest .weather, you will not be annoyed all day 
or evening by body odors—no matter how hard you 
work or play, no matter what kind of dress you wear. 

We cannot discuss this subject thoroughly here, but 
a small folder in the “Mum” package tells the facts 
very simply. 

“Mum.” is a toilet necessity for men and women. 
Get a jar today at your nearest drug- or department- 
store. Or we will mail it, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price, 25 cents. 


George B. Evans 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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cost, in clothes that wear sturdily and seasons- 
long”—that is the economy of Jack Tar Togs. 
Naturally every girl wants Jack Tar Togs, for 
school, sports and every-day. They are respected 
for their wear-proof quality—admired for their 
stylish good looks—chosen by mothers who rec- 
ognize true economy. Ample measurements, 


Send for Jack Tar Style Book, addressing Dept. K-1. 
THE STROUSE-BAER COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Label 


smiling 


eA Lesson in Economy 


a be dressed stylishly and girlishly, at moderate 


Rus em, | 
They come 


double-stitched seams, fast colors and style of dis- 
tinction—these are the qualities that make Jack 
Tar Togs the first choice everywhere. 

All better dealers sell Jack Tar Togs—middies, 
dresses, bloomers and skirts of cotton and wool ma- 
terials. In sizes to fit tots, girls, misses and mothers. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write us and we 
will tell you where you can buy Jack Tar Togs. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
LOST TROUSSEAU 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


we carry them,” he said doubtfully. “I'll 
find out.” 

Jimmy’s heart, which had been beating 
obtrusively in his throat the moment before, 
sank: with a thud to his heels as he watched 
the clerk approach the flowery personage. 
Somewhat lengthy explanations and a brief, 
heated argument appeared to follow. Then 
they bore down upon Jimmy relentlessly, 
who paled to see them come. 

“This young man seems to have made a 
mistake,” observed the floorwalker, and 
started to add “sir,” but was stopped in 
midflight by the shine on Jimmy’s serge. 

Jimmy didn’t say anything, for the best 
of reasons: He couldn’t speak. 

“What kind of a 
trunk did you 
want?” asked the 
white carnation in 
confidential accents. 

“Didn’t want a 
trunk,’? mumbled 
Jimmy. 

“A bag then?” 

‘““Got a bag,’’ 
sulked Jimmy, 
flourishing the suit- 
case dangerously. 

“What did you 
want, if you please?” 
demanded the nat- 
ural force, raising its 
majestic eyebrows. 

‘*Trousseaux,’’ 
mouthed Jimmy. 

“What?” wailed the white carnation. 

Goaded to the last ditch, Jimmy forgot his 
small reticences of soul in order to remember 
his wrath adequately. His voice emerged 
from hiding and flayed the startled floor- 
walker. 

“T said trousseaux, and I meant trous- 
seaux,”’ declared Jimmy. “If you don’t know 
where they are or don’t care to tell me for 
some reason, I can ask the manager, I 
suppose.” 

The white carnation wilted visibly. ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir,” said the natural force 
automatically. “You want a trousseau— 
for a lady, sir?” 

“D’ye think I want it for me?’”’ demanded 
Jimmy frostily. 

“Beg pardon,” reiterated the floor- 
walker. “Try the ladies’ garments on the 
third floor, sir.” 


F JIMMY hadn’t been thoroughly indig- 

nant by this time, all a-thrill with that 
godlike tingle which comes of being mad 
clear through, he would never have caused 
the elevator to halt at floor three after his 
recent frightful experience on floor six. But, 
as Jimmy saw it, life had offered him a per- 
sonal insult which he could avenge only by 
procuring the disputed trousseau. 

_Fired by this determination, he opened 
his harrage upon a saleswoman who looked 
like Mona Lisa chewing gum. “Please show 
me a trousseau,”’ he ordered curtly. 

_ Mona Lisa swallowed her gum unknow- 
ingly and stared at him aghast. ‘‘Huh?” 
she queried straight from the soul. 

_““Please show me a trousseau,” repeated 
Jimmy. 

Fear had him in her grip again, and he 
repeated the words mechanically. At his 
words, as at a trumpet call, salesgirls, short, 
tall, fat, thin, old, young, and all a-grin, 
appeared to spring up from everywhere and 
lean forward to listen to his agonies. 

“A trousseau?” moaned Mona Lisa 
Weakly, “Fora lady?” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy shortly, since it was 
obviously impossible to repeat to a lady the 
Insult he had offered the floorwalker. 

B-b-but what kind of a trousseau?” she 

asked, still in that same stunned tone, while 
her jaws began to move feebly once more, 
unaware of their great loss. 
._ The usual kind.” Jimmy tried to speak 
in the tone of one who makes a perfectly 
commonplace request. “One of the best 
you've got.” 

*Wha’s’e want?” one clerk could be heard 
shrilly demanding of another. 

cosh! Trousseau, he said.” 

Wha’ d’ye know about that? Are the 


men wearin’ ’ 
eae n’ them now? What’ll happen 


SQUAWK of merriment flayed Jimmy’s 
chines Other whisperings, all derisive, 
of the tail of his eye 

ould see the st i i 
suspiciously. store detective approaching 
things do you want in it?” 
so § isa was plainly beginning to enjoy 


Ji The things they all have,” retorted 
desperately. 
ei, say,” murmured Mona Lisa, “they 
don t come in boxes all ready to send out, 
€ picnic sets.” 


“Don’ 
sively. t they?” asked Jimmy apprehen- 


“T’ll say they don’t. How big a one do 
you want?” 

“Big enough to fill this suitcase,” he said, 
sure of his ground there at least. 

““A suitcase full of trousseaux. Well, of all 


. things! Say, hadn’t you better get the 


ay lady to come in with you and pick it 
out?’ 

“That’s impossible.” Jimmy held his 
ground, very stern and red. He meant to 
bolt for it in a moment. 

“What size is this lady then?” 

“What size?” repeated Jimmy. 

What size was April? What size was the 
sunshine, or a baby’s kiss, or anything else 
so utterly and intangibly valuable as she? 
He stared about him 
wildly. Suddenly his 
eye fell upon a blue- 
eyed salesgirl, with 
sympathy in her di- 
rect gaze, and about 
her sweet but ordi- 
nary little face that 
rare ecstasy that the 
artists of all time 
have tried in vain to 

aint. A bank clerk 
bed painted it in her 
face, thus proving the 
superiority of love 
overart. ‘‘She’s just 
about as big as you, 
miss, if you’ll ex- 
cuse me,” he mur- 
mured. 

Mona Lisa shrugged good-naturedly. 
“Tt’s your sale,” she proclaimed in the tone 
of one who doesn’t think she’s losing much. 


““TET’S go over to where the kimonas are,” 

the blue-eyed girl suggested softly to 
Jimmy, leading him out of ear-range of the 
others. ‘I think I understand your trouble,” 
she said, still kindly, but with the merriest 
of little twinkles. “‘ You want whatever’s the 
right thing, but you haven’t got the least 
idea of what the right thing is, and you 
wouldn’t know if you saw it; is that about 
correct?” 

“Correct,” agreed Jimmy, relief and 
gratitude in his tone. 

“‘You’re sure you’re willing to leave it all 
to me? It’s terribly important, you know— 
a girl’s trousseau. There isn’t anyone else 
who is 

“There isn’t anyone else, miss, and I’ll be 
awfully obliged.” 

“Don’t thank me,” said the blue-eyed girl. 
‘It’s going to be all kinds of fun. Now, if 
you'll just give me some idea of how much 
mioney you’d like to spend 3 

“T’ve got six hundred and thirty-nine 
dollars.” Jimmy bared his soul and his 
finances. 

“Oh!” Again the sympathy and the 
quick interest in the voice of the blue-eyed 
girl. ‘‘We-ell, she wouldn’t want you to 
spend more than two hundred dollars, any- 
way; I’msure of that.”” She must have been 
really in love with the bank clerk. 

“Can I get a good one for that?” Jimmy 
stipulated jealously. “I want it to be nice, 
you know.” 

“Tt will be nice, all right,” the blue-eyed 
girl declared, her face more radiant than 
ever. ‘Would you like to wait or come back 
just before closing time?” 

The ‘Losts-and-Founds” flashed back 
into Jimmy’s mind with the effect of a shat- 
tering bomb. “I’ll come back,” he decided 
instantly. “I dunno how to say it, miss, but 
this is awfully white of you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” repeated the blue- 
eyed girl abstractedly, her mind already 
upon pinkness and fluffiness to the exclusion 
of all else. 


IMMY smiled vaguely when his immedi- 

ate superior back at the office inquired 
icily when he, Jimmy, had bought the paper. 
Nobody who didn’t own it would have the 
nerve to stay away hoursonend, he remarked. 
Jimmy answered nothing; he hardly heard. 

The afternoon seemed like the last week of 
eternity to him. Back in the department 
store the little blue-eyed clerk was finding 
it altogether too short. From one depart- 
ment to another she dashed, shining-eyed, 
her arms full of daintiness. Toward the end 
she did something so secret and sweet that 
I must record it here, hoping that she will 
forgive me for the breach of confidence. By 
this time she had spent the whole two 
hundred dollars and the trousseau still 
lacked a—— _ I’ll not tell you what it was, 
but it was something no trousseau should 
be without. 

The little clerk approached the head of the 
department. 

“You know, my percentage on these 
sales?” she reminded her. 

“Ah, oui,” said the head, just to prove 
that she was the Paris buyer. “‘ What of it?” 
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Interior Walls 


Your Home 


The final test of good taste is the proper treat- 
ment of interior walls. Whether your home be 
elaborate mansion or simple cottage let your 
walls be decorated in the pleasing color tones of 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Pasar 


Alabastine is the wall coating which through nearly forty years 
of improvement in home appearances has become nationally 
accepted. Alabastine is artistic. Its soft, restful tints harmonize 
with the rare colors of costly rugs and hangings in the nation’s 
most elaborate dwellings. Alabastine is economical and durable. 
It graces the walls of thousands of homes where refinement 
is obtained without extravagance. 


For New Walls or Old 


Mixed with clear cold water, Alabastine is quickly and easily applied 
over any interior surface — plastered walls, wallboard, paint, burlap or 
canvas or even old wall paper where it is fast, has no raised figures and 
contains no aniline dyes. 


And with the unlimited color range that may be produced by combining 
and intermixing the regular tints carried in your dealer’s Alabastine stock, 
the correct color to go with floor covering or furniture may always be 
secured—a different tint for each room if you wish. Should you employ 
a decorator have him bring Alabastine in original 5 lb. packages with 
the cross and circle printed in red on each. 


Write for Free Color Chart 


Our free color chart shows the most fashionable and proper color treat- 
ment for walls and how to secure most tasteful interiors, and our expert 
decorating department will assist home owners in the selection of the most 
appropriate and tasteful wall treatment. There is no charge for service 
of this department. If you have a decorating problem, let us advise you. 


Prices: 
5 lb. package white Alabastine, 75c 
5 lb. package tinted Alabastine, 80c 
Special deep shades (No. 33, dark 
green; No. 58, deep brown). . .95c 


The Alabastine Company 


393 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE ONLY TOOL 


NEEDED TO APPLY 


MIX IN ONE 
MINUTE WITH 
COLD WATER 


Your Local Dealer Is 
Entitled to Your Trade 
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Intimate Things 
That Are Beautiful 


Do you want to have petticoats 
more beautiful than you have ever 
seen—with artistry of design, coloring 
and skilful needlework you'll adore? 


PETTICOATS 


are made from the very finest, richest, 
purest Jersey silk or taffeta or satin. 
They are a joy for every lover of 
pretty, well-made clothes. 


It is such a pleasure to put on inti- 
mate things that are exquisite and 
altogether delightful—that we have 
simply gone beyond the mere utility 
of a petticoat and created them as 
charming and as individual as a 
dancing frock. 


Why not ask your favorite store to 
show you Sircom Petticoats? Most 
good stores carry them, but in case 
you cannot find them, we will gladly 
direct you to a store that carries a full 
assortment. 


R. H. SIRCOM CO. 


Melrose, Mass. 


New York Office 
12-14 West 32nd St. 


now,” she said in a voice be- 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE LOST TROUSSEAU 


“T don’t want it to be credited to me,” 
said the little blue-eyed clerk. ‘Instead, I 
want ——-” and she mentioned the missing 
article that no trousseau should be without. 
Very briefly, she tried to explain to the head. 

“You're a little fool,” said the head. 

“T know, but I don’t care,” trilled the 
little blue-eyed clerk. “I jus’ wanta.” 

“Tt’ll give you just that much less to spend 
on your own trousseau,”’ argued the head. 

“T know, but I don’t care,” sang the little 
blue-eyed girl. What she really meant was 
that she felt sorry for that other girl, who 
had to marry somebody not the bank clerk, 
and wanted to make it up to her a little. 

“Tt’s your funeral,” acquiesced the head. 
Her eyes—that had seen Paris—softened a 
little. ‘You’re a little nut, but you’re a 
kind of a nice kid,”’ she admitted. 

So it happened that there was not one fly 
in the blue-eyed girl’s vicarious ointment 
when Jimmy returned. 

“You'll just love them,” she beamed, 
thrusting the suitcase at him. ‘“There’s a 
perfect love of a little blue crépe de Chine 
dress that won’t be on sale till next Monday, 
but they let us have the discount now. And 
two of the sweetest house dresses—will she 
do her own cooking?” 


HE question grieved Jimmy. It gave 

him a sudden vision of Loretta pouring 
golden-brown coffee—and he not there. 
“Yes,” he said hastily. “I guess so.” 

“Tt’s lots more fun, J say,’”’ observed the 
blue-eyed girl. ‘And there’s the duckiest 
little rose kimono, and slippers to match—I 
hope they fit—and—say, don’t you want me 
to show you the things before you go?” 

Jimmy took a frightened step backward. 
“Oh, no,” he said with horror in his tone. 
“Just as much obliged,” he added weakly. 

“All right,” said the blue-eyed girl under- 
standingly. ‘‘That’s the closing bell. Gee! 
I hope the things will fit and look pretty on 
her. Say, I feel asif I’d known her for years.” 
Mischief crept into the blue eyes. ‘Kiss her 
for me in ’em,” said the blue-eyed girl. 

Weeks afterward she was still speculating 
about why the gentleman should have looked 
so hurt when she said that. 

For a brief moment Jimmy deluded him- 
self into thinking that his troubles—not in- 
cluding that quite definite new heartache of 
his—were over. He was to learn that it is 


one thing to buy a trousseau for a girl and: 


quite another to present it. How in the 
world did a fellow go about a thing like that? 
You couldn’t leave a trousseau on the hall 
table when you called, as if it were a box of 
candy. You couldn’t send it up by a messen- 
ger boy with your card, as if it were a bunch 
of violets. You couldn’t call up over the tele- 
phone and announce the gift: “Guess what 
I bought you to-day—a trousseau!” That 
would sound blamed sensible, wouldn’t it? 
One evening when Loretta wept a little, 
as they sat in the little park (there was no 
moon this week, but the air was full of the 
feel of spring) because her lost trousseau 
hadn’t been returned, Jimmy almost got the 
difficult explanation made; but somehow 
the words just wouldn’t come. Another 
evening, on their way home from a dance in 
Grand Central Palace (Loretta danced 


divinely!) he disputed with her about some - 


immaterial thing in which he knew that he 
was wrong. 

“T’ll bet you!” he proclaimed. 

“What’ll you bet?” demanded Loretta 

aily. 

“T’ll bet you another trousseau!”’ said 
Jimmy. 

Loretta jerked her little hand away from 
his arm. ‘It was awful mean of you to re- 
mind me,” she said flatly. 


se eed could Jimmy broach the subject. 
And then, rather late on Friday after- 
noon, he got his first personal proof that it 
pays to advertise. In the latest mail of the 
afternoon came a letter pencil-addressed to 
“Anxious, the Inquirer,” in a smudgy en- 
velope that looked as if it had probably 
trailed at least half the anxious people in the 
state through some portion of their woes. It 
lacked fifteen minutes of closing time, but 
Jimmy thrust the envelope into his pocket, 
felt blindly for his hat, and was gone, Lor- 
etta-ward. All the way uptown he had the 
feeling of pushing the Subway. 

Loretta looked innocently surprised when 
her landlady summoned her to the door in 
answer to Jimmy’s ring. Then she saw the 
letter in his hand, snatched it from him 
(there is really no other word for Loretta’s 
haste) and tore it in two in 
opening it. 

“There! See what I’ve done 


tween joy and tears. “You 
read it to me, Jimmy, I can’t. 
I’m too excited. Oh, won’t it 
be wonderful to get my trous- 
seau back again?” 

Jimmy didn’t answer her 
question. Holding the two 
bits of paper together, he tried 
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to read. At first this was quite impossible, 
due to the fact that one piece was upside- 
down. Even when that mistake was recti- 
fied, it was still difficult, due to the fact that 
Jimmy’s fingers kept shaking in such a fool- 
ish way. 

“Tt’s from Ingleside,”’ he remarked. “One 
of those little places in Jersey, y’ know.” 

“T don’t care where it’s from,” exclaimed 
Loretta. “Go on.” 

““¢ Anxious, The Inquirer,’” began Jimmy. 
Then he glared at the sheet. ‘Huh!’ he 
remarked and read: 


“Tf you would be more careful you’d save 
a lot of trouble. You don’t say in the ad, but 
I presume you are the party who accidentally 
took my suitcase full of the baby’s things as I 
was coming home from my sister’s in the Bronx 
last Thursday. I never noticed that I had the 
wrong one till I got my shopping done and went 
back uptown and got on the ferry. It had the 
baby’s bottle in it, too, and she yelled all the 
way home! 

“Vou don’t deserve it, as I know, but if 
you'll bring out my suitcase, you can have 
yours. Of course, I expect the reward. This has 
put me to enough trouble, goodness knows. 

““(Mrs.) ADDIE SIMPSON.” 


“Gosh! 
Jimmy. 

“But I haven’t got her bag,” wailed 
Loretta Blair. 

“What of it?’”’ demanded Jimmy stoutly. 
“‘She’s got to give yours back just the same. 
If you want to wait till Sunday, I’ll go along 
and see that she doesn’t make any trouble.” 

“Oh, will you?” asked Loretta radiantly. 


What a grouch!” exclaimed 


“T do think that you are the very kindest - 


man I have ever known.” 

She thought that he was the kindest man 
that she had ever known, and yet she was 
going to marry someone else! Jimmy wanted 
to call her attention to this lack of logic. But 
he swallowed the words in time. Loretta 
was in love with this other guy, and he 
guessed she knew what she wanted. All 
right, then, he’d help get it for her. 

“How about a bit o’ dinner?” he asked 
nonchalantly. 


‘ta. was a black night on the other 
side of the skylight, but it was a white 
night in Jimmy’s room. He got up once, and 
fumbled for the suitcase—the suitcase he 
had never opened since he brought it from 
the department store. Now he felt for the 
lock and threw open the lid. His fingers 
caressed the soft, silken things therein. She 
wouldn’t want them now; she’d naturally 
prefer her own trousseau. 

“T guess she’ll give us both the go-by,” 
whispered Jimmy to the rose kimono, which 
happened to be on top, and the soft folds 
slid sadly away from his fingers. 

Never take a ‘heartbreak to Ingleside. It’s 
such a happy little place that it doesn’t 
know what to do with them. At the side 
of the silent Jimmy, Loretta thrilled to 
everything. 

“The darling little houses!” she cried. 
“Jimmy, look! Real back yards! And dogs— 
honest-to-goodness dogs that would know 


. what to do witha bone. I hate the breakfast- 


food dogs in apartment houses, don’t you, 
Jimmy? Isn’t it heavenly? Did you ever 
see such a quantity of air, all in one place? 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful to live here?” 

“Guess it would be nice enough,” said 
Jimmy gruffly and not very politely. 

Then Loretta’s raptures were a little 
dashed, as they pursued “(Mrs.) Addie 
Simpson” to another and far bleaker part 
of the little town, with mean little streets 
and houses all built and painted alike. You 
could tell that no one loved them, those 
forlorn abodes. 

In the most orphaned one of them all 
lived ‘‘(Mrs.) Addie Simpson,” a woman 
who put Jimmy at once in mind of a steel 
trap; she moved like one, if you know what 
I mean—in a snappish, ill-natured way. Her 
jaws clicked shut exactly as a steel trap does. 
Her eyes made you feel unhappily caught 
in something or other. 

“T don’t give you that suitcase till I get 
mine and the reward,” was her ultimatum, 
even after everything had been thoroughly 
explained to her. 

“*Can’t I just see the outside of this one?” 
pleaded Loretta. “Then I’ll know whether 
it’s mine.” 

“You can see it when you bring back mine 
and not before,’’ asserted Mrs. Simpson. 

“In that case I shall have to refer the 
matter to the police,” remarked Jimmy 
loftily and, as he thought, impressively. 


Mrs. Simpson sniffed. Her very sniff re- 
minded you of a steel trap. 
“Refer away,” she laconically, 
and closed the ugly little door in their faces, 

Loretta Blair tried to laugh as she turned 
away, although she stumbled because of the 
tears in her eyes. 

“‘Good-by, trousseau,” she laughed, and 


‘her voice broke on the final syllable. 


“Good-by, nothing,” retorted Jimmy 
grimly. “I meant that about the police 
station.” 

“T’m scared,” begged Loretta. “I’ve 
never even been in a police station. Oh, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Pooh!” said Jimmy tenderly. “TI’ll take 
care of you.” 

Loretta said nothing further until, when 
they were just opposite the police station, 
she stopped short and tugged at Jimmy’s 
arm. 

“Come on!” he urged. “ Nothing’s going 
to hurt you—while I’m here!” 

“My suitcase,” cried Loretta, pointing 
raptly at a shiny contrivance on the platform 
of the little street-car waiting room. 


IMMY stopped, too, and eyed the neat, 

smug thing with some malevolence. The 
lost trousseau was found, and he had had 
nothing to do with it. It had not come in 
answer to his ad. He had not presented the 
trousseau that he bought to assuage Loretta’s 
sorrow. He had not even summoned the 
police to his lady’s aid. The shining adven- 
ture was over, and his own part in it seemed 
to Jimmy pitiably small. 

“You’re sure?” he asked, but without 
hope. 

“Oh, yes,” beamed Loretta. ‘See, there 
are the initials on the end,” and she pointed 
to some flaring crimson lettering. 

“You ought to have mentioned those in 
the ad,”’ mentioned Jimmy rather sharply. 

“But I didn’t want anyone to know it was 
lost,”’ reproached Loretta. 

“Oh!” said Jimmy dully and looked about 
him. There was no one in the waiting room. 
“T don’t know how this got here,” he 
remarked, picking up the suitcase. “But 
I know how it’s going to get away.” 

“Maybe we ought to tell someone,” of- 
fered the radiant Loretta. 

“Come on,” said Jimmy sharply. 

They came on in silence, Jimmy weighed 
down by gloom and the suitcase, Loretta 
light of foot and bright of eye for some 
twenty paces. There they halted perforce. 

A burly policeman stood directly in their 
path. “T’ll thank you for that suitcase”; he 
came to the point rather abruptly. 

“What for?” dernanded Jimmy in his 
fighting tone. 

“T guess you don’t know!” grinned the 
policeman. ‘“There’s been a lot of them 
sort of things going on out here lately; but, 
say, right in the shadow of the police sta- 
tion! I’ll hand it to you for nerve.” 

““You’re wrong,” offered Jimmy, trying to 
make his tone one of calm explanation. 
“The suitcase belongs to the young lady.” 

“Tell it to the desk sergeant,” advised 
the officer. ‘I’ve had me eye on that suit- 
case for the last fifteen minutes.” 


4} desk sergeant grinned at them 4s 
they entered. It was a kind enough grin, 
even expressive of mild gratitude for the en- 
tertainment they afforded on a dull Sunday 
afternoon, but it made Jimmy’s fists itch 
and garbled his explanations. 

“T got it!” announced the desk sergeant 
jovially at the conclusion of the tale. “We'll 
get to the bottom of this soon enough. If 
this is your suitcase, miss, as you say”’—he 
beamed upon the shrinking Loretta—‘“‘sup- 
pose you tell me exactly what’s in it. Can 
you do that?” 

“Of course I can,” said Loretta with 
spirit. 

“Fire away,” invited the desk sergeant. 

“On top is a pink silk nightgown, han 
embroidered,” Loretta began desperately. 
She halted. “And under that,” she went on 
finally, ‘‘are—are—some other things.” 

The sergeant looked appreciatively at her 
crimson cheeks. “ All pink and embroidere¢, 
eh?” he quizzed. “Open ’er up, Maloney. 

“ And maybe next time you'll know enough 
to believe what a lady tells you,” put ™ 
Jimmy furiously. 

The policeman who had brought them t 
the station house fumbled with the fastenings. 

“Pull it down,” directed Loretta, while 
Jimmy flashed a glance of triumph at #¢ 
sympathetic sergeant. 

Maloney pulled it dow? 
When he lifted the lid, there 
was revealed a man’s - 
serge coat, neatly folded, wit 
a pair of somewhat flam- 
boyant sky-blue pyjamas 
peering impertinently 
the end. t 

The lifted collar of the co# 
disclosed innumerable 
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Perhaps why your husband doesnt talk 


THE LADIES 


HOME JOURNA 


cA masculine angle 


ona situation of which many women complain 


BRIEF “Yes” or “No” and he’s back in his paper; 
thoughts a thousand miles away—apparently he has for- 
gotten you are there. What is the matter? 


Here is a letter that came in our mail the other day. It is 
‘rom a man—a bachelor—but the viewpoint is probably one 
which many husbands secretly share. 


_ “Dear Sirs”’—says the gentleman—‘“Here’s a suggestion 
‘or your series of articles on women. I’m only a bachelor 
but in my opinion the most common mistake women make is 
letting their husbands outgrow them. The man is out in the 
midst of active affairs, busy meeting people and doing things. 
He grows and develops. But the wife in most cases shuts 
herself off from contact with the outside world. She lets her- 
self become absorbed in the narrow circle of housekeeping 
interests. \Vhen he comes home she greets him with conver- 
‘ation about burnt pies, the price of eggs or how Johnny lost 


tis rubbers! And then is hurt when he finds his newspaper 


more interesting! 


Tomatoes stuffed with Corned Beef 
Remove a thin slice from the top of each tomato. Take out 


seeds and pul 
Beef, add 
Pepper. f 
buttered 
“Let's h 


p. Pick apart | package of Libby’s Corned 
cup fresh bread crumbs, tomato pulp and 
Stuff the tomatoes with this mixture., Cover with 
crumbs and bake 30 minutes in a moderate oven. 
ave this often!” the family will say 


“As I ‘ 

ia oe \t out, the chief trouble is that women still are 

the monotonous task of keeping a house 
na getting three meals a day. You people who are 


nave Community kitchens and labor-saving devices and 
Mlences are on the right track!” 


with a right? How many husbands do you think agree 
Of Course, m 
found a hous 
they would so 


ost men don’t realize how much work there is 


e. If they stayed home and did it themselves 
on see! 


But 
work of b the other hand there are many ways in which the 
Ousekeeping cam be cut down or made easier. 


Most of these short cuts are in the kitchen. There, more 
than anywhere else, women spend so many unnecessary hours! 
Doing things which could be done so much more easily outside! 


They come to you in air-tight containers which, when opened, 
reveal the meats as fresh as on the day they were packed. 
You will find that Libby’s meats have a flavor and tenderness 
that home cooking of ordinary meats cannot approach. 
Here are a few suggestions for new and delightful ways of 
serving these meats. Begin tomorrow to let Libby’s meats 
save time for you. 


“Book of Five Minute Meats”—Free 


Write for the Libby “Book of Five Minute Meats,” a book 
of simple recipes devised by Libby’s expert chefs to lighten 
the burden of cooking and save time for the homemaker. 
Every dish is attractively illustrated in full colors and is accom- 
panied by complete cooking instruc- 

tions. Write for your copy today. It 

is free. Your grocer has Libby’s i? ) 
Packaged Meats or will gladly get < 
them for you. 


Take the cooking of meat, for instance. In the old days it 
had to be done in the home—how else? But not so in 1920. 


Veal Loaf—Corn Oysters 


Mix onecupof grated corn (fresh or canned) with one slightly 
beaten egg, '/, cup of flour, salt and pepper. Drop from a 
spoon into hot fat and fry until brown. Serve with Libby’s 
Veal Loaf which has been chilled and sliced. Delicious! 


Nowadays, just as you buy cloth all woven instead of weaving 
it yourself, you can buy delicious cuts of meat perfectly cooked oe 
by expert chefs. With them, meat dishes like those shown on ' 
this page are but the work of a few minutes to prepare. 


Vienna Sausage Sandwiches 
Cover one slice of buttered bread with Libby’s Vienna Sau- 
sage in half-inch slices, and another with a thin slice of onion. 
d mayonnaise, put together sandwich fashion and garnish 
with cress. Make plenty of these sandwiches—they'll dis- 
appear fast! 
Try Libby’s Mustard. An unusually good mustard—not 
too “tangy,” not too mild, delightful in flavor, it adds a touch 
of savoriness that puts an edge 
on the dullest appetite. 
Libby, MSNeill & Libby 
109 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, MS Neill & Libby of Can., Lid. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Creamed Dried Beef—Stuffed Peppers 


Remove seeds and inner part of pepper. Parboil 10 minutes. 
Stuff with corn (fresh or canned) seasoned with salt, pepper 
and butter. Cover with buttered crumbs and bake in a mod- 
erate oven 30 minutes. Serve with Libby’sDried Beef,creamed 


Every time you serve one of them you save just that much 
time for more important things, and your family will be happy 
to have them often—they are so good! For Libby’s Packaged 
Meats—Corned Beef, Dried Beef, Vienna Sausage and 
Veal Loaf—are the finest obtainable. 


They are packaged in Chicago—meat center of the 
world—where the choicest meats are avail- 
able to the Libby kitchens. Only cuts from 
fresh, government-inspected meats are used. 
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They all make records “\_@ 
exclusively for Columbia | 


There’s an all-star bill appearing every 
night on the biggest circuit in the world. 


_ Al Jolson, Nora Bayes, Van and Schenck, 
i Harry Fox, Bert Williams, and Ted Lewis’ 
i Jazz Band are the headliners on this bill. 
The audiences they entertain number 
millions every night—a vast and growing 
army of Columbia Record fans. 


Stop at some Columbia dealer's. Buy the 
latest numbers of these song-loving and 
laughter-provoking Columbia stars. Join the 
; happy family of Columbia fans. Enjoy an 

— all-star bill each night at home. 


GRAPHOPHONE ComPANyY, New YoRK 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


of time 
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things. 


The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 


Nothing to move or set or 
measure. Just start the [" 
Grafonola and it plays and Well 
stops itself. Exclusively on the Ses 
Columbia Grafonola. In p 


Standard Models up to $300 & 
Period Designs up to $2100 § 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE - 
LOST TROUSSEAU 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


“Newstylein trousseaux, ain’tit?” grinned 
Maloney. 

Jimmy slipped his arm around the white- 
faced girl at his side. 

“Oh, all right!” he declared without an 
instant’s hesitation. “‘ You got me with the 
goods. But you can just let this young lady 
go. She had nothing whatever to do with it. 
I hooked the thing myself.” 

Loretta straightened at that and faced the 
law defiantly. 

“Nothing of the kind!” she cried as 
promptly and unhesitatingly as Jimmy had. 
““He’s the one that hadn’t anything to do with 
it. You’vegot to bring the chargeagainst me.” 
- Then her short upper lip quivered. . 

“T don’t understand,” she sobbed. “‘That’s 
the suitcase that did have my trousseau in 
anyhow.” 

“Trousseau!”’ growled Maloney the mis- 
anthrope. “It'll be fine news for the young 
man you’re engaged to, to hear you’ve been 
arrested, now won’t it, miss?” 

“Engaged?” faltered Loretta. ‘Why, 
I’m not engaged,” she added in a tone of the 
utmost surprise. 

“What’s that?” Maloney cried, staring 
at her with all his might. 

“Vou’re not engaged? Darling, say it 
again,” babbled Jimmy, wholly forgetful of 
his responsibility for the suitcase. 

“Then what in thunder was ye doin’ with 
a trousseau?” demanded the sergeant. “Er 
without one, that is to say?”’ he chuckled. 

“J ——” Loretta began. 


1”? 


a HAT in thunder does someone have 

to go and walk off with my, suitcase 
for, the minute I get in the barber chair with 
my face all covered with lather?” demanded 
a young man, hastily entering the room. “I 
swallowed a lot of soap,” he complained 
bitterly. “Tried to follow you, but the 
barber wouldn’t let me go because I hadn’t 
had a massage and a shampoo and a lemon 
rinse. He hung on to my coat while you 
skipped with my suitcase.” 

In spite of his misfortunes, he seemed 
such a blithe young man that three of them 
‘could not help a smile. 

Loretta Blair, however, seemed overcome 
with despair. “It’s Mr. Morton, who is 
going to marry Miss Foster, whose trous- 
seau I made,” she quavered. 

“Put it in the past tense,” he advised 
with a delighted grin. ‘‘ Did it a week ahead 
of time. Say, Miss Blair, you little trump, 
I'll always feel that I owe you that extra 
week’s happiness for hurrying up Annette’s 
things. She wouldn’t have been married 


without that trousseau, if slie had kept me 
waiting till doomsday!” 

“‘But—but—where did she get it?’’ asked 
Loretta. 

“Why, in the vestibule of her house on 
Gramercy Park where you left it, when you 
brought the things back that Thursday 
morning,” explained the groom carelessly. 

“Why didn’t you come in?” he demanded 
as Loretta stared at him in stupefied sur- 
prise. ‘‘She was crazy to tell you how much 
she liked the things. We just got back from 
Atlantic City to-day and moved to our house 
out here,” he babbled on with the bride- 
groom’s garrulous joy. ‘‘That’s why the 


suitcase happened to be—say, what’s all . 


this about a suitcase anyhow?” 
“Tt had her address on the end,” mur- 
mured Loretta Blair wildly. 


OTHING about a suitcase, sir,” said 

Maloney in~ handsome reparation. 
‘“We brought it in here to take care of for 
you; that’s all. You oughtn’t to leave it 
settin’ around that way.” 

“That was fine of you,” chanted the 
bridegroom, gazing at those about him with 
a fatuous smile. ‘This is sure one friendly 
little place—Inglenook. Have a cigar. Sorry 
I can’t offer you one, Miss Blair. Come up 
and see the wife”; he tried to say the words 
casually, miserably failing. . 

“Got to go,” he added, with a sudden 
appreciation of the passage of time. “An- 
nette will be looking for me. ’By, everyone. 
See you later.” re 

“Jimmy, are we still arrested or can we 
go, too?” asked Loretta. 

“What do I care whether we’re arrested 
or not?” burbled Jimmy. ‘‘You’re not 
engaged.” 

out of here—with your love-making,”’ 
cried Maloney. 

So they got out of there, talking vaguely, 
like children in their sleep. 

“Where are we going, Jimmy?” asked 
Loretta the red cheeked. “And, Jimmy, you 
don’t mind that I do hand embroidering, 
= you’re so clever and write ads and 
all?’ 

“Mind!” cried Jimmy. “Where are we 
going? I know where we’re going at lunch- 
time to-morrow—to that ‘Little Church’ 
they’re always talking about ‘Around the 
Corner?!” 

no,”’ whispered Loretta. “Not to- 
morrow! I’ll have to get a trousseau first, 
y’: know.” 

Jimmy laughed out joyously. ‘I’ve got it 
waiting for you!” he cried. 


THOU SHALT NOT KILL 
By George H. Free 


IJE BROWN is gone, the neighbors 
say; 
Well, some man goes ’most every day, 
But food for thought to us is lent 
In ponderin’ the way he went. 
For Lije, who should have lingered here, 
A-plowin’ corn for many a year, 
Is lyin’ where the daisies grow 
Because a woman laid him low. 


Doc. Bolus gives a little cough 

— asked what ’twas that took Lije 
off. 

“Acute gastritis,” he replies, 

But there’s a look in Doc’s shrewd eyes 

Which says he knows as well as me 

That Lije’s woman, foolishly, 

Hastened the end of that pore man 

By swattin’ with the fryin’ pan. 


She didn’t biff him on the head, 

And yet Elijah Brown lies dead; 

She didn’t play the strong-arm game, 

But sure and deadly was her aim; 

A solar-plexus blow she dealt, 

It took him jist below the belt— 
ough not so vital as the heart, 
€ stummick plays a needful part. 


She never bore Lije no ill will, 
But you’ve all heard that love can kill, 


Though some may doubt the fiendish darts 
That lurk in culinary arts. 

Victuals she fried three times a day, 

For fryin’ was that woman's way; 

Goose grease and taller, oil and fat— 
’Twould give dyspepsy to a cat. 


She never baked nor broiled nor stewed, 

No matter’ what the kind of food; 

Though fresh or canned, though green or 
dried, 

The woman allus served it fried. 

’Twas fried pertaters and fried meat, 

Fried eggs, fried hash, fried mush to eat, 

Fried pancakes— doughboys sometimes 
called— 

Until pore Lije’s stummick stalled. 


And so the Baptist choir to-night 

Is practicin’ “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
And seems a’most, by listenin’ sharp, . 
You’d hear Lije tryin’ out his harp. 

If I’d the makin’ of the laws, 

Them pizen rules should have a clause 
To put a skull-and-crossbones ban 

On every cussed fryin’ pan. 


Oh, gentle housewife, lend an ear 

To this sad tale, let wholesome fear 

Of God’s command your conscience fill. 
He wisely said: ‘Thou shalt not kill.” 


“Here are My New 


Poucher 


Fall Dresses!” 


“They would have cost me $140 in the shops, but I: 
bought the materials for just $46.25 and made them all 
myself. It was a real pleasure, altogether aside from the 
money-saving! Then I’ve made three blouses, two skirts, 
some wonderfully pretty lingerie and all the children’s 
school clothes! A few months ago I couldn’t sew at all, but 
now—thanks to the Woman’s Institute!—the clothes 


problem has been solved in our family!” 


Thousands of women in city, town and country are 
telling practically this same story since learning at home 
through the Woman’s Institute to make their own clothes. 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


The Woman’s Institute 
has developed a wonder- 
ful method of teaching 
dressmaking by which you 
can learn easily and quick- 
ly,in spare time, amid the 
comfort and quiet of your 
own home surroundings, 
to make waists, dresses, 
skirts, suits, coats, lin- 
gerie, hats, children’s 
clothes, — everything you 
desire. for yourself, your 
family and others. 

This new plan is so sim- 
ple you start making gar- 
ments at once, so thorough 
that without previous ex- 
perience you acquire in a 
few months right at home 
the skill of a professional 
dressmaker. 


Dress Better at One- 
Third the Cost 


You can save two-thirds 
of the money you now 
spend for clothes, or have 
three times as many 
dresses by learning to 
make them yourself. You 
can have absolutely new 


dresses at merely the cost 


of materials, or you can 
make over garments of 
previous seasons into 
fresh, charming dresses in 
the current styles at 
almost no cost at all. 

You can have better 
looking, better fitting, 
more becoming clothes be- 
cause you will be able to 
develop styles just suited 
to your own individuality, 
in fabrics and colors of 
your own choosing. 


Millinery 
If you want to learn at home to make 
hats of all kinds for yourself and others, 
or prepare to go into business as a mil- 
liner andhave a profitable little store 
of your own, check the Millinery course 


in the coupon on the right. Full par- 


ticulars will come to you—without 
obligation—by return mail. 


Cooking 

Through the Woman's Institute you 
can now also learn at home every phase 
of Cookery—how to select, buy, care 
for, prepare and serve healthful, appe- 
tizing food at a saving of one-third in 
cost—by this easy, delightful, home- 
study method. If interested in Cook- 
ing, mark this subject in the coupon. 


65,000 Others Have 
Learned Quickly 


There is not the slightest 
doubt about your ability to 
learn. More than 65,000 
women and girls in city, 
town and country, in all 
circumstances and of all 
ages from 12 to 60, have 
proved by the garments 
they have made and the 
dollars they have saved the 
success of the Institute’s 
method. 


Go in Business as a 
Dressmaker 


The training is so com- 
plete that you can take up 
dressmaking as a profession 
and sew for your friends, 
secure a position or have 
ashop of yourown. Hun- 
dreds of ambitious women 
and girls have successfully 


.established themselves in 


business through their 
Institute course and now 
have splendid incomes. 


. Send Today For 
‘“‘Dressmaking Made 
Easy’”’ 


You cannot afford to let 
another day pass without 
finding out all about this 
new plan. Simply send 
the coupon below ora 
letter or postal for a copy 
of the Institute’s handsome, 64- 
page illustrated book, *‘Dress- 
making Made Easy.’’ Your 
mere request will not obligate 
you in any way, but it will bring 
you—free—the full story of how 
you can dress better at less cost 
or prepare for success in the 
dressmaking profession. 


Name 


What Delighted 
Students Say 


Mrs. Henry Mohr- 
mann, 499 Greene Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
During the past month 
I made three silk skirts, 
three coats, and two 
Petticoats, and have al- 
most finished two serge 
dresses for my little 
girls. My husband can- 
not get over how beauti- 
ful the children’s coats 
are. I could not get them 
in the stores for less than 
$30 apiece.” 

Mrs. Nels Anderson, 
Winside, Nebraska, 
writes: “‘I can't tell you 
how delighted I am with 
po lessons. My husband 
tells me we have nicer 
and better clothes now 
than we ever had. 
made a coat for myself 
and one for my little 
girl, and have had a lot 
of praise about them. I 
got the two coats for 
half of what one would 
cost ready-made.”’ 


Mrs. R.E. Whitney, 27 
Bridge St., Chillicothe, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘I madea 
wool jersey dress and 
beaded it myself by 
hand. Everyone who has 
seen it admires it, and 
the best part is it cost 
me only $15. I could not 
have purchased it in a 
store for less than $45."’ 


Mrs. R.L. Miller, Eliz- 
abeth, La., writes: ‘‘ Be- 
fore I began my studies 
I could not sew a straight 
seam. Now I can make 
the most beautiful gar- 
ments of all kinds. I not 
only do all the sewing 
for my little girl and my- 
self, but ever since I fin- 
ished my fourth lesson 
I have made from $10 to 
$40 a month sewing for 
others.”” 


Mrs. Arnold Forbear, 
Shelby, Mich., writes: 
“Before I bégan the 
Course, we bought all 
our clothes ready made 
or hired our sewin 
done. Now I do it all. 
Last Fall I made all my 
sister's clothes before 
she went to college and 
every one admired them. 
It is such interestin 
work to make beautifu 
things when you know 
they are made cor- 
rectly.”’ 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-J, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below. 


O Home Dressmaking 
O Professional Dressmaking 0 Cooking 


Millinery 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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S it any wonder, in these days when the average woman 
lies awake nights wondering how to reduce her clothing 
expense, that I caught my breath suddenly and asked the 
corsetiére to repeat her last remark? She calmly repeated her 
astonishing statement in a crisp, authoritative tone of voice that 
convinced me I was talking to an expert who knew what she 


was talking about. 


“I can easily understand,” she continued, 
“the suddenness of the shock caused by 
my remark. It affects everyone the same way 
—at first. But when I said you can save the 
cost of two corsets I spoke quite literally. 


“Did you ever stop to consider the part 
your corset plays in the life of your outer 
clothing? Corsets which lose their shape ruin 
outer garments. Ordinary corsets lose their 
original shape after a few weeks’ wear. Then 
your outer clothing begins to look as if it 
didn’t fit. It loses its charm for you, and you 
buy new suits and dresses before the old ones 
are really worn out. Your Spencer Corset is 
later style than the ordinary corset because it 
is especially designed for you. Suits and 
dresses worn over a Spencer retain their style 
much longer because the Spencer is guaranteed 
to hold its shape until worn out. 


“. Spencer System of Corsetry is based 
on the principle that you cannot be 
stylish unless you have correct, easy posture, 
whether standing or sitting. Spencer designers 
are experts both in style and in the anatomy 
of the human figure. These specialists create 
for you a special design—a corset that is actu- 
ally designed for you from the complete 
measurements and accurate description of your 
figure which I send them. Every bone,-line 
and curve in your corset is placed where it 
should be to insure correct support, provide 
comfort with freedom, and give the poise of 
youthful grace and carriage.” 


The corsetiére was not losing any time 
while talking. Deftly and with evident care 
she went over the lines of my figure, taking 


MMM 


are never sold in stores. 


“You can save the 
cost of two 


Rejuveno 


They are made by the Berger Brothers Company, 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Connecticut. If you do not find their rep- 
resentative in your telephone book under the listing “Spencer Corsetiere,” 
write direct to the company for her address. 


corsets” 


measurements and jotting down notes. It oc- 
curred to me to ask, “To become so expert, 
as you evidently are, must have taken years of 
experience.” 


as not so long as you think,” 
she answered as she folded up her tape 
measure. “Although I have had a great deal 
of practical experience, I was first specially 
trained for my work by the Spencer System of 
Corsetry. The thorough training I received 
makes it easy for me to take accurate measurc- 
ments and to secure a description of your 
figure. These go to our headquarters, where 
a skilled designer creates your corset. Thus 
in the Spencer System, the corsetiére secures 
the information which enables the designer to 
meet your particular needs. Of course, I have 
been trained to note carefully your health con- 
ditions—while we are a style organization, our 
designers know by experience that they can 
often relieve backache or other painful symp- 
toms. Indced, 10,000 physicians actually 
prescribe Spencer Corsets for their patients.” 


Just as the corsetiére had promised, my 
Spencer, beautifully finished, arrived in due 
time. And oh, what a wonderful surprise it 
was! Never before did I know that one could 
have such comfort with style. Why, I really 
look forward with pleasure to putting on my 
Spencer in the morning. And do you know, 
I am wearing once more my last year’s suits 
and dresses? I had given them up as hopelessly 
out of shape, but over my Spencer Corset they 
have come right back to their original style. 
My Spencer Corset is going to save me a lot 
of money this season. 
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CONCERNING WIDOWS, OR HOW 
TO BE A WIDOW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


the cat’s-paw used by unscrupu- 
lous promoters to win the con- 
fidence of other victims. But if 
you are a wise woman you will 
turn this agent out of your house 
for mulcting your pastor. 

If, however, you have the vault- 
ing imagination peculiar to per- 
sons who know nothing about 
business, you may still save your- 
self by going a thousand miles to 
see these oil wells and making 
sure that they really are gushing. 
In that case you will lose only the 
expense of the trip. You may find 
them. You will also find thou- 
sands of acres of undeveloped oil 
land. But if you buy these shares 
make sure that every one of them 
fits the top of the best gusher and 
carries the same name and odor 
peculiar to that particular well. 
If you do not, when a receiver is 
appointed to take over the affairs 
of this business, to liquidate it, 
you will discover that you have 
already been liquidated, that the 
real gushers were mortgaged from 
the first and your shares simply 
call for oil at large, so to speak, 
somewhere in the contiguous un- 
developed oil region. Then it is 
too late to realize what you should 
have understood from the first: 
that if the risk had been as safe 
as the agent represented it to be 
and half as profitable, every bank in the 
country and every capitalist would have 
scrambled to furnish him all the capital 


‘needed to develop it. 


i IS far wiser to invest your insurance 
money in something that you can see with 
the naked eye, put your foot on and feel and 
know it is yours any time you desire to 
reassure yourself by going to look at it and 
seeing if this property is really there and not 
merely a folded paper in your safety box. 
Even then, if you invest in city property, 
although it be a mansion with golden gables, 
pray to be protected, because when the law 
starts to take its course in regard to a piece 
of city property there is not much left. And 
the law is liable to start any time. 

Never take a second mortgage on any- 
thing. It is the expensive cloak you pay for 
to cover the first mortgage which someone 
else holds, probably the man who advised 
you to put up the money for the cloak. Never 
take any mortgage for more than fifty per 
cent of the value of the property. Nor 
should you take the owner’s estimate. 

Do not lend money to another woman, be- 
cause, if she cannot or will not pay, she 
weeps and fits you out with a reputation for 
oppressing widows and orphans. Above 
everything, do not lend to a man who offers 
you his personal note without security. This 
is sure to happen. He may be a great and 
good man and formerly an honest one, but he 
no longer exactly is, because he knows an- 
other man would not lend without security. 

If you have a large estate, which was 
managed by an agent during your husband’s 
life, do not turn it over with a sigh of relief 
when you become a widow. Keep right in 
behind him and before him until you know 
all about how it is invested. If you are a fool 
in money matters, there is all the more reason 
why you should exercise your possessive-case 


instinct until you know and he 
knows that it is’ your property, 
not his. Else he may acquire that 
instinct himself. Look into his 
general character. He is probably 
an honest man, or your husband 
would not have employed him, 
But in this desperately competi- 
tive world an honest man may 
change his character overnight, 
especially if you leave the temp. 
tation ever before him to become 
dishonest. 

By all means continue faithful 
to your husband’s memory—it is 
better than risking another hus- 
band in most cases—but learn 
how. A widow may conform to 
Paul’s standard: She may be dili- 
gent in good works; she may even 
wash the feet of saints; she may 
forgive her husband’s faults and 
remember only his virtues, and 
still be unfaithful to his memory 
if she fails in an honest and per- 
sistent effort to preserve the 
means he so carefully left for her 
support and comfort. Knowing 
him as you must recall him, you 
must know that nothing could 
exasperate him more than that 
you should allow this money to 
slip weakly and foolishly through 
your fingers. 

But if, as frequently happens, 
your husband has left you with- 
out a competency, endeavor not to be a 
“widow indeed.” The Scriptural meaning 
of this phrase is a mendicant in the uniform 
of grief whose piety and poverty entitle her 
to charity. No woman who is not mentally 
or physically afflicted has a right to bea 
“widow indeed.” You may exercise all the 
prescribed functions of widowhood piety, 
and still earn a livelihood and the respect of 
the community. Respect, you will find, lasts 
longer than either charity or sympathy. 
Neither is work the curse which labor unions 
and polite society would have you believe. 
It is a healthy exercise not only of your mind 
and body, but of your braver virtues, which 
sometimes become ailing in merely pious 
widows. Even if it brings you down in the 
mere world, you are more than compensated 
by being exalted in your own estimation, 
which is the most satisfactory admiration 
any of us can have. 


LITTLE MISS MIDDLE 


By Elisabeth Havens Burrowes 


ISS, ALICE ANNE BIDDLE was 
retty and gay 
And as happy as happy could be; 
For genuine fun there was really no one 
A better companion than she. 
Yet such double trouble Miss Alice Anne 
made 
At work or at play—oh, confusion! 
She would always commence with an int’rest 
intense, 
But she never would see the conclusion. 
She would dig in her garden, then throw 
down her hoe 
And abandon the seeds where they lay, 
To play with the hose or make paper doll 


clo’es, 
Which she’d drop for some other new play. 


Oh, Little Miss Middle, Miss Alice Anne 
Biddle! 

She always leaves everything right in the 
middle; 

The jig of a fiddle, the sound of a riddle, 

The sputter of cakes on a sizzling hot griddle, 

Any one she might hear she would scurry to 


Leaving a trail of her playthings behind. 


ron women who have slipped into the but you 
innocuous desuetude of invalidism dur- 
ing their married lives have been known It’s 
to become competent members of society 
after the death of their husbands. Try it, you fe 
anyhow. You may never have been sick 
at all. Thi 
I will not go so far as to say that this is the 
age for widows, lest some one of them who and et 
wants to flunk it take advantage of a mere when ° 
figure of speech to traduce my true meaning; 
but it certainly is an age which offers unusual 
conditions for widows to do better than wash Th 
the feet of saints. Snaps 
We have produced some widows of na- P 
tional reputation for energy and executive the tim 
ability during recent years, not to include 
Anna Howard Shaw, who, although never Co: 
married, lived and died the diligent widow of 
a great ideal. They are succeeding in every Rust ?- 
walk of life, durable good women who serve 
their day and generation. Fo: 
one th; 
with th 


She started some taffy one bright afternoon 
When “candy” popped into her head; 
It was bubbling and hot when Miss Middle 
forgot, 
For she thought of an apple instead. 
So she carried three fine ones out into the 
fields 
And stayed for an hour or two; 
And that taffy—well, dears, you've made 
taffy for years, 
So you know what that taffy would do! 
Her mother flew back from an afternoo 


tea, | 
And her father rushed home on the run. | 
How the firemen did choke in that dreadful, | 
thick smoke, 

| 


Till they saw that the taffy was done! 


Said Little Miss Biddle: “My ways I must | 
mend! 
must try to do things tillI get totneen™ | | 
What I start ['ll be helpful | 
and sweet, t | 

I'll make my head manage my runaway fee . 
And my parents’ distresses I’ll try to dimmn's" | 


By changing Miss Middle to Little Miss 
Finish!” 
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ILMIEST georgette—chiffon—dainty and exquisite as 
can be—and you may look and look for the fasteners, 
but you can’t see them—if they’re De Long Snaps. 


It’s only when you run your fingers along the closing that 
you feel them there—the flattest snaps made. 


They hold securely—don’t keep coming undone to annoy 
and embarrass you. And—just as important—they Jet go 
when wanted, with no need of strain on the delicate fabric. 


The De Long hump is the secret—it makes De Long 


Snaps hold tight or open easily, at your wish—and Jie flat all 
the time. 


Convenient, too. You can’t sew them on wrong. And 
Rust?—Never! 


For the gown or blouse you’re most anxious about—the 
one that must be perfect—get De Long Snaps—on the card 
with the red seal—“‘See that hump?” 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. St. Marys, Canada 


| 


Other De Long Dress Necessities: 


= ve Long De Long De Long De Long 


DE LONG COMPANY 


Lon 


SNAPS 
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De Long 


oilet Pins Safety Pins Hair Pins Hooks &Eyes Hook & Eye Tape 
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Lucie Hamar, the great 
Paris milliner, first spon- 
sored the leather hat, and 
now it seems to have ac- 
quired a permanent place 
in the realm of dress. Of 
soft black leather is the 
high-flaring chapeau at the 
right, which is wreathed in 
roses and veiled in sable- 
hued Chantilly. 


After a season of puffs and frills 
and panniers we are returning to 
straight simple lines in keeping 
with calmer minds. The suit above 
is fashioned of peacock-blue duve- 
tine. In the sketch at the right is 
a view of the back.. The pattern 
is numbered twenty-seven hundred 
and eighty-two, in sizes for sixteen 
and eighteen year olds and for bust 
measurements from thirty-six to 
forty-two inches. 


The new suit for the college 
girl shows slashings around 
the skirt of the coat, like the 
navy gabardine below. The 
belt is tan and black. The 
reverse is on Page 72. One 
gets pattern twenty-seven 
hundred and eighty-five for 
this, in sizes sixteen and 
eighteen years and thirty- 
six to forty inches bust. 


Designs From 
HARRY COLLINS 


The sports coat above is cut along 
the most approved lines and fash- 
ioned.of self-checked white velours. 
Soft white leather faces the collar, 
cuffs, pockets and fronts. Of course 
the belt is also of the leather. A 
pattern numbered twenty-seven 
hundred and eighty-nine may be 
secured for this in sixteen-year-old 
size and thirty-six and forty-two 
inches bust measurement. 


COLOR AND LINE NEW CLOTHES 


For the College Girl and Her Mother 
By Harry Collins 


N MY table is a copper engraving of the Marquise de Lambert. Her face 

and figure breathe dignity, repose—what the French call savoir. The 

features are wholesome, retaining beauty and charm; the hair, turning 
white, graces a noble forehead. She is close to sixty, yet there is not a suggestion 
of ‘‘age”’ in its uncomplimentary sense. Her simple dress is ornamented discreetly. 
Its lines are neither swaddled nor stiff, but fall in easy, graceful folds, as if to 
accentuate that gravity suitable to her years. Everything about her is just as 
it should be, and one wishes that her mode might be the fashion always. 

The subject of dress is all-important as women mature, for with advancing 
years there is more interest in true taste than in up-to-the-minute fashions. 
Women begin to appreciate the importance of the costume as a means of expressing 
personality. The swift changes in designs, the acrobatic stunts of daring fashion 
artists no longer arouse the furor of envy or the fever of imitation. Mature 
women may be passé in the eyes of frivolous young ladies who see life through the 
sound of jazz, but they can always be in style; and not because they choose black, 
but because they stick to the principles of simplicity. It is not necessary to wear 
black, although the first maxim for.mature women is to avoid loud, garish or 
what I call positive colors. In the choice of negative colors they have a variety 
upon which to draw. Exclusive of blacks they may turn to deeper shades of 
brown and use the soft dull side of materials like crépe de Chine or crépe meteor. 

It is not, however, in the matter of color alone that it is necessary to be discreet. 
Advancing years bring about certain modifications of ‘the figure, which require 
most careful attention to the lines of the dréss, to the effect of the drapery, to the 


avoidance of anything that will accentuate these undesirable changes. Much 
depends upon stature and carriage, but if exercise is all important for the girl, it 
is equally important for the woman and helps us to maintain poise. 

This mature age is an age when the décolleté invites ridicule. With a shading of 
tulle or lace, however, the neck may retain the V-shape throughout one’s life. 
There is no need for the elderly woman to muffle herself to the throat if she likes 
freedom of the neck a trifle below the chin, but there must be shading between, s0 
that a hard and abrupt line of wool or silk will not disclose the neck. 

I like the great mantle for motoring, and on returning to the house advise 4 
house gown that will match the resurrected color in the cheeks. For the house- 
ridden woman I prefer a richer toilette, something with subdued red in it, com- 
bined with black lace. 

It seems clear to me that where there is no longer a youthful complexion to 
adorn, colors should neutralize each other. Sallowness is relieved by reds, and 
white checkmates a purplish skin. And when the figure begins to blur in outline, 
I like to see mantle effects in place of closely fitting jackets. There are some trig 
and trim figures that never lose firmness of line, but in the absence of such happy 
fortune, moderate exercise helps wonderfully to retain a dignified carriage. _ 

Of course you know the secret of concealing obtrusive bones by wavy lines, 
while tall and thin folk always resort to an amplitude of folds. ; 

In the silhouette of to-day age really makes little or no difference. It 15 4 
matter of lowering the waistline or remodeling the neckline. Frills and flounces 
that are only for very girlish figures, of course, cannot be adopted. 


Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns ; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern Company, 18 East Eighteenth Street, New York City. 
Dresses, thirty-five cents ; Skirts, thirty cents ; Coats, thirty-five cents; Waists, thirty cents. 
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Send for New Royal Cook Book - its free. Royal Baking Powder Co.,109 Fulton St, New York 


Makes The Best Biscuits And Other Foods 
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Summer frocks keep their fluffiness 


HE dainty summer clothes may try to bewitch you 
into thinking a speck of dirt would ruin them 
for life! 


But don’t for one minute let the frilly, fluffy things alarm 
you. No frock is too frail or too pale, no sweater can be 
too provokingly soft to be laundered perfectly with Lux. 


A gentle way that launders them like new 


Your new slip-on; all fresh anemone pink, and the little shy 

checked voiles and dotted 
f swisses—it may seem at 
first that to launder them 


Copyrighted 1920, by Lever Bros. Co. 


would be a cruel, unbearable thing. But there is a way that 
cannot hurt their tiniest thread. The Lux way. It is so 
careful, so tender with all pretty things. Soft net ruffles, 
perky frills, the finest drawnworkcomefrom these wonderful 
suds unharmed —fresh and new. There’s not a single thing 
in Lux that could possibly hurt any fabric that will stand 
water alone. 


With Lux, wool cannot stiffen and mat. Fine cottons 
cannot roughen. Nor silks turn yellow. Your sweaters are 
just as fascinating, your new tropical silks every bit as 
proud after a dozen of Lux washings. 


The delicate Lux flakes dissolve the minute they touch 


Sept 
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and sweaters stay soft and shapely 


hot water and whisk up into the foamy bubbling Lux suds. to know how they can be made to last, kept beautiful 
Pure rich suds that reach the farthermost corner of fabric and whole. 


and carry every speck of dirt away. You can always get Lux from your grocer, druggist or 


You just dip your nice things up and down in these suds department store. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
and press the suds gently through the soiled spots. Not 
a bit of rubbing to wear out the fabric and dull the color. 


Not a particle of hard cake soap to stick to a soft frill and Lux launders all these perfectly 
be ironed into it. SILKS LINGERIE MATERIALS WOOLENS 
Crépede Chine Voile Organdie Blankets 
Your beloved things will come out perfectly new and 
fresh and ready to wear again. All your sweaters, your Chiffon Batiste Dimity Babies’ Woolens 
silk stockings and French underwear, the many fine Washable Satin Linen Dotted Swiss Scarfs and Caps 
blouses, the cunning summer frocks—it’s so wonderful Washable Taffeta _ Net Lose Stockings 
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This enticing breakfast of Star Bacon and Hot Waffles, made ex- | 
tra appetizing by G@zré_m Butter, is just an indication of the many . | 
delicious meals possible from the hundred or more dependable | 
Armour Oval Label Foods. ; a | 
Their uniform high quality takes the guesswork out of buying. - 
They simplify meal-getting, for the expert Armour chefs have al- — 
ready done the hardest part of the kitchen-work for you. And a IS 
pantry and refrigerator supply makes it easy for you to put variety 
into any meal. 
Over four hundred Armour branches in all parts of the country 
provide dealers with constant supplies. As long as transportation 
is available Armour foods will be delivered steadily and dependably 
to every population center. Our service makes it easy for you to 
use Oval Label foods — and just as easy for the dealer to sell them. 
ARMOUR COMPANY 
CHICAGO These dependable shor!enings are 
Jirst aids to good cooking 
Department of Food Economics, 
icago, will gladly aid you in suggesting recipes 1 
and planning menus, if you write them regarding QUALITY 
i your special needs. | 
The Armour Oval Label takes 
the guesswork out of food buying. 
For the Pant: / 
Star Ham and Ba- Pork and Be: 
| Salad Oil 
Canned Meais 
Armour’s Extract of 
For the Refrige: tot 
Armour’s Star Ham 
Armour’s Star Bacon 
Simon Pure Lar 7 a 
Vegetole—Vegetable Shortening 
Nut-ola Margarine He 
Cheese 
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FASHION DECREES SLENDER LINES 


For Daytime Clothes 


AWN 


From the choker collar to the plain skirt 
eight inches from the ground, Dame Fash- 
ion’s mandates for winter are fully observed 
in the model sketched above. The suit is of 
brown velours, for this color and material 
are among the season's favorites. The slen- 
derizing panel effect is repeated in the back. 
To cut this stylish suit use pattern numbered 
twenty-seven hundred and ninety-three, which 
comes for misses in sixteen and eighteen 
year sizes, and for matrons in sizes thirty-six 
to forty-two inches bust measure. 


As the days grow cooler every well-groomed 
woman adds at least one serge dress to her 
wardrobe. For street wear there is nothing 
in better taste. Embroidery .on serge has 
become an. accepted mode, and in the frock 
at the right the upper part of the bodice and 
the tiny “‘apron’ are embroidered in 
Moroccan fashion, which is the newest note 
in needlework upon clothes. The plaited side 
bieces confined by a narrow half belt add a 
length of line that is almost universally be- 
coming. In the loose full-length sleeves, 
trimmed with little tabs of embroidery, com- 
fort as well as smartness is achieved. The 
dress is simply made, cut from pattern num- 
bered twenty-seven hundred and ninety-two, 
in sizes sixteen and eighteen years, thirty-six 
to forty-two inches bust measure. 


Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern Company, 18 East Eighteenth Street, New York City. 


It's such a comfort to get the 
clothes problem settled. Then you 
can dismiss it from your mind 

_ and go on your way rejoicing, 
snug in the satisfaction that comes 
from the knowledge that the outer 
self is presenting a good front to 
the world. Few women, you know, 
can rise above their clothes unless 
fortified by the knowledge that the 
clothes are just right, carefully se- 
lected, becoming, appropriate and 
of the mode. 


Designs From 
HARRY COLLINS 


The college girl and youthful matron will like the jaunty blue serge frock 
above for early fall, when only a fox or scarf of fur is needed for addi- 
tional warmth. Black silk braid binds every edge and simulates the 
“apron” with bib. If preferred, the shorter of the two panels in the 
back may be tucked in under the braid girdle instead of flying loose in 
a capelike effect. There is no pattern for this frock. 


Early fall demands a ‘suit, and the newest model is often long of coat and 
sleeve and comfortably topped with a big swathing collar. In the model 
above, on the right, the pattern has been adapted to bring the waistline 
a bit low and two flat-shaped pieces add even more to the desirable long 
line of the suit. The color is the popular chocolate brown and the fabric 
velours. The coat is corded and trimmed with square brown buttons. The 


Skirt is lined with self-colored crépe de Chine and the waist with cream 


checked satin. This smart coat is adapted from basic pattern twenty- 
seven hundred and eighty-seven, in sizes for girls sixteen and eighteen 
years, for women thirty-six to forty-two inches bust measure. 


Are there belts? And how wide are they? How are buttons grouped? 
and soon. These are the vastly important questions every woman asks, 
for their answers give the “touch” in trimming that * makes” the gar- 
ment. The belts this season are what we might call the * string’’ variety, 
about one inch in width, sometimes going twice dround the waist and: 
hanging in long ends. If onacoat, it is likely to go once around and is 
finished with a leather buckle of the same shade as the cloth. As to but- 
tons, on coats they are never out of style, but when not self-covered they 
must match the exact shadings of the garment on which they are used. 
You will see distinctive groupings of buttons on the two suits above, 
their arrangement helping to emphasize the long unbroken lines. 


Dresses, 35 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Waists, 30 cents. 
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HATS FOR FORMAL WEAR a 


ik 
KS 
Black and white Delightfully in 
still make many - accord with the Kk 
effective combina- demand for dis- Ik 
tions. In the tinctly feminine RS 
afternoon head- fashions is the x 
gear above, the very wearable hat i 
white satin crown above. Thecrown kK 
band and up- is dark blue satin, Rs 
2 CCre O turned fold on the curved brim IX 
brim strike just Llue tulle bound 
the right note with with braid, and f° 
the black velvet the plume that x 
foundation. The sweeps over the I 
: white velvet hat in a charm- ik 
flower, veiled in ing mid-Victo- + ks 
silky black mon- rian manner is 1 
key fur, is emi- of uncurled os- IK 
nently correct. trich feathers. is 
ow often have you longed for a 
a smart flannel middy that you i. 
knew would remain colorful f 
and well-fitting no matter how cm 
many times it was worn? The kind a 
of middy you knew would never If one be fair and youthful- k 
looking, one will find the formal K 


evening hat above wholly to 
one's liking. Soft pink os- 
trich feathers fairly riot over 
the dark brown tulle crown 
and picturesque brim. 


become skimpy and faded. 


The Goody Middy of Kantikoy flannel 
satisfies that need. Kantikoy flannel 
is a new, all wool fabric, made 
exclusively for Goody Middies. Virgin 
wool—the finest sheared —craftfully . 
woven, lastingly dyed, then pre-shrunk 
under a special process that leaves 
no fear of later unsightly shrinkage. 


The girl in the picture is wearing style No. 820 
of red flannel with black silk braid and 
regulation emblems. Same model No. 818 in 
navy with white trimmings; No. 819, navy 
with gold trimmings. 


Dark blue serge makes 
the simple frock at the 
right. Excepting the 
woul braid, there is no 
trimming. The pattern 
for this frock is num- 
bered twenty-seven 
hundred and ninety. 
The sizes are sixteen 
and eighteen years and 
from thirty-six to forty- 
two inches bust meas- 
ure. The soft antelope 
leather hat is ** show- 
ered"’ with glycerined 
ostrich. 


Goody Middies, Dresses and Skirts are also 
made of serges, jeans and other materials. 


Write for the Goody Middy Style Book and for your 
dealer's name. 


Look for 
this tag 


SAMUEL GOODMAN 
Paca and Lombard Streets 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


N. Y. Office: 1182 Broadway 


The modish suit for a 
college girl, shown at 
the left, is the reverse 
of the blue gabardine 
suit sketched on Page 
66. The slashes of the 
skirt show the lining 
of tan duvetine. 


age prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City: 
. 35 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Waists, 30 cents. 


Designs From HARRY COLLINS é 
F KANTIKOY FLANNEL 
Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home, Patterns; or by mail, poste | 
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Sex 


Responsibility 


Year after year the tendency has grown to look to the House of Gossard for authori- 
tative corset styles. Ours is the responsibility to KNOW: to know which of the 
many style influences that each season clamor for attention are worthy of consider- 
ation; to know those unchanging principles of good taste that must always form 
the foundation of correct corsetry. 


O 


The responsibility of our leadership is emphasized at this time when the ever-vital 
topic of fair price is uppermost in the minds of the public. The high principles of 
| merchandising upon which we established and have maintained our reputation of 


responsibility is your best assurance that the Gossard Corsets you buy today repre- 
sent a fair value and that your every dollar has a full purchasing power of 100 cents. 


+ 


\A/ 


THE CHARM OF BEING NATURAL | 


The French beauty and wit, It.is no task to create a corset 
Madame De Sévigné, once wrote that will repress the figure to a 
‘her daughter, “Never quit the desired silhouette at the expense 
natural; it forms acompletestyle.” of comfort and grace, but we 
hold it art to produce these Gos- 
sards that will fairly persuade 
every type of figure to graceful 
lines and proportions with a com- 
fortable, healthful support that 
expresses itself in poise and dis- 
tinction of carriage. 


OO) 


Here is epitomized the secret of 
becomingness in dress. Be nat- 
R ural. Nature should be assisted, 
k not deformed with exaggerated 
d E styles and false originality. 


= = = 


1e Ke The Gossard Corsets for Autumn 
Iks and Winter are, as always, 
fashioned to accent the natural 
beauty of your figure. Har- 
mony of line is expressed in every 
corset and whatever your needs 
there are many models that will 
emphasize your personal attrac- 
tiveness. 


During these months of increasing 
costs, and in the face of unequalled 
difficulties of present-day manu- 
facture, Gossard quality has been 
consistently maintained without 
permitting these unprecedented 
conditions to affect unduly the 
cost of Gossard Corsets to you. 
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Beauty always finds its perfect They are still nominally priced 3 [{B 
} | expression in movement; the most within the reach of every woman, Ks 
i k flawless statue of faultless pro- and you may buy every Gossard es 
k portions is not comparable with with the assurance that it will be RY 
the beauty of wind-driven _worth every cent you pay for it— re 
i‘ clouds, or the rhythm of bataateratne worth it in style, worth it in | i 
R or the grace of the flying bird. comfort, and worth it in wearing met 
" The corset that does not give you service. RS 
k the comfort of unrestrained move- The H. W. Gossard Co, BS 
k ment can never give you beauty. Toronto Chicago New York Buenos Aires re 
H + 
‘ it are sold conditional upon your complete satisfaction. You will find Gossards at those Es 
stores you like best and patronize most; those stores that merit your confidence by offering o 
A only merchandise of unquestioned dependability. RY 
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JEANTERNS GLOWING 
THROUGH THETREES, 


THE LAUGHTER OF 


DANCING COUPLES, 
THE CALLOF DISTANT 
VIOLINS—A MAN AND A MAID. 


Wherever gentle folk gather you find 
regard for appointments that . lend 
charm to entertainment. 


Holmes & Edwards Silver is first choice 
of the first homes of the nation. 


You may have Holmes 
& Edwards Silver in 
Super-plate with extra 
protection at exposed 
places, or Silver-Inlaid 
with blocks of solid sil- 
ver set in at rest points 
before plating. 


AT ALL BETTER DEALERS IN 
SILVERWARE 
( Illustrated) 
JAMESTOWN 
Silver-Inlaid Teaspoons 6 for $5 
Super-Plate Teaspoons 6 for $4 


THE 
HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR 
Canadian Distributors 


STANDARD SILVER Co., 
Limited 


Toronto, Canada 


Protected where the wear comes «. 


SHORT BUT WIDER SKIRTS MARK 
THE AUTUMN MODE 


The formal black satin gown above is a 
type of dress that is exceedingly smart and 
seldom out of style. Dark brown Georgette 
sleeves and fitch fur complete a costume 
that will grace any afternoon function. A 
basic pattern for this costume is numbered 
twenty-seven hundred and eighty-one. It 
comes in sizes from thirty-six to forty-two 
inches bust measure. 


The chiffon evening frock is no longer con- 
fined to summer, for the sheer tissue is now 
worn theyear round: In the creation at 
the upper right, white chiffon is combined 
with black Chantilly. The joining of the two 
widths of lace for the side-panels and the 
chiffon of the corsage are all outlined with 
nail-head jet. The simplicity of this frock 
makes a pattern unnecessary and mone is 


offered. 


The use of metal threads on wool frocks is 
a favored fashion, and in the dark blue 


gabardine at the right dull-shaded copper-- 


thread embroidery, tinged with black, has 
been worked with long and short stitches 
upon the front and the slashed sleeves. The 
graduated tunic is a good feature, and the 
plain back, free from embroidery, has a 
line that is certain to be becoming. For this 
dress get pattern numbered twenty-seven 
hundred and ninety-one, in sixteen or eight- 
een year old size, or thirty-six to forty-two 
inches bust measure. 


Designs From 
HARRY: COLLINS 


t 


| 


Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, post” 


age prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern Company, 18 East Eighteenth Street, New 


York City: 


Dresses, thirty-five cents; Skirts, thirty cents; Coats, thirty-five cents; Waists, thirty cents. 
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LACE IS THE LAST WORD 
IN FASHION 


> 


No mere sketch can possibly convey the 
charm of the afternoon frock at the upper 
left. Upon a foundation of jade-green 
duvetine, tiny round black satin motifs are 
connected with running stitches of coral, old 
blue and black. The full gathered black satin 
panels are tucked under at the hem to give a 
distinctive air. If one desires a basic pat- 
tern for the making of this dress, the number 
is twenty-seven hundred and eighty-six. For 
misses the sizes are sixteen and eighteen 
years, and for women thirty-six to forty-two 
inches bust measure. 


Lace is the last word in fashion for both 
afternoon and evening. For the enchanting 
frock above, a cream filet corsage and apron 
have been put over a flesh-hued camisole and 
an accordion-plaited skirt of soft pink crépe 
Georgette. Old blue flowers hold the pink 
satin girdle and trail down the skirt. The 
lines of the dress are cut according to pattern 
numbered twenty-seven hundred and eighty- 
three, in sizes sixteen and eighteen years and 
thirty-six to forty-two inches bust measure. 


The long loose cloak is as much in the pic- 
ture as ever. The dark blue faille silk at the 
left is cut along beautiful lines and embroid- 
ered in the yellowest of old-gold threads and 
dull-goid and bronze beads. A narrow ruche 
of chiffon edges each side of the narrow hem 
down the front. It would be just as lovely and 
be suited to more occasions if fashioned of 
brocade and satin or velvet and satin. The 
pattern for such a cloak is numbered twenty- 
seven hundred and eighty-four and the sizes 
are thirty-six, forty and forty-four inches 
bust measure. 


Designs From 
HARRY COLLINS 


ad Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage 
ng if you address the Home Pattern Company, 18 East Eighteenth Street, New York City. 
€sses, thirty-five cents; Skirts, thirty cents; Coats, thirty-five cents; Waists, thirty cents. 
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Solid oak, cabinet-built 


E Ss 


Gives you fluffy 
hot biscuits, brown 
flaky pie, light 
crusty bread and 
crisp, juicy roasts 


Be sure the fireless 
cookstove you buy 
has the triple seal 
top shown, with the 
famous Water Seal 
to lock the heat in 


FREE BOOK 
Send for this inter- 
esting fireless cook- 
ing demonstration, 
“Delicious Fireless 
Cooked Dishes,’’ 
with colored photo- 
graphs and valu- 
able recipes of fire- 
less cooked foods. 
Address Dept. 10 


Ideal Model 
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What a Wonderful Dinner 


mother left her hungry children 


Mother has had to go away for the day. But 
when the youngsters come in from school, they 
find all the good things they like for dinner 
waiting, piping hot, in the fireless cookstove. 
It’s fun for the children, and it’s fine for mother 
to get away occasionally. | 


The Fireless Cookstove 
with the Triple Seal Top 


Toledo Fireless Cookstoves are the only ones 
equipped with the triple seal top, with the fa- 
mous Water Seal, a U-shaped, water-filled 
groove in the top of the cooking compartment 
as a final barrier against heat leakage around 
the lid. The extra heat retention enables the 
cookstove to bake bread and cake, brown bis- 
cuits and pies and roast meats as well as a 
kitchen range. 


Saves both fuel and food 


Fifteen or twenty minutes’ use of the range 
heats the soapstone radiators. No further heat 
is required. Food that would burn fuel for 
hours in the range can be cooked without pre- 
heating in the To/edo at a fuel saving of from 
50% to 80%. Meat shrinkage is 20% less be- 
cause juices are not carried off in cooking. 
Cheaper cuts can be used and will be tender 
and fine flavored. Foods cook thoroughly— 
are never under-done or burned. Watching is 
unnecessary. 

In addition tothe famous patented Water Seal, Toledo 
Fireless Cookstoves have the patented Automatic Pres- 
sure Regulator to release excess steam, extra-heavy 
scientific insulation to conserve heat and seamless 
aluminum compartment lining five times the usual 
thickness and durability. Don’t postpone an inspec- 
tionof thesesuperior featuresat yourdealer’s; gotoday. 


Domestic Science Model 
Steel cabinet, with handsome enamel finish 


The Toledo Cooker Co. 
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NEWEST SPORTS THINGS 


For the Coming Season 


A plain imported tweed coat is 
combined with a plaided velours 
skirt in the jaunty sports model at 
the left. The plaided scarf, edged 
with worsted fringe, is attached to 
the back of the collar and may be 
tucked in at the belt or casually 
thrown about the neck. With this, 
one dons a felt hat banded by 
duvetine, a smart tailored waist 
and Windsor tie of the same tone 
as the. plaid. 


Severe simplicity is the keynote of the 
highly successful sports attire just above. 
Of tan plaided English tweed is the skirt, 
with rows and rows of stitching in the 
predominating tone on the belt and 
around the hem. The fullness is ample 
for any sports wear. White dimity 
fashions the blouse, which has simple 
tailored tucks in front. 


Many are the uses of the simple, — 
well-cut, well-tailored suit at the’ 
right, for it is adapted to every 
informal daytime occasion. Im- 
ported tweed mixture in an invisible 
plaid lends itself admirably to its 
making, and the collar, which is 
conveniently detachable, is raccoon. 
Like niany of the modish hats, the 
headgear topping this suit is duve- 
tine, with only a band of ribbon 
around the crown. 


The last word in the essential topcoat is 
the brown tweed mixture in plaid effect 
sketched above. It bespeaks style and 
service, from patch pockets to convertible 
collar. The soft crowned velours hat, 
with upturned brim and simple band, 
may be chosen in a shade to match the 
coat or ina bright contrasting color that 
may be desired. 


Both style and comfort are admirably 
served by the imported English Busvines 
riding habit at the left. The coat is dark 
brown tweed mixture and is worn over 
light tan whipcord breeches. Brown 
Cordovan boots, a light velours hat that 
matches the breeches, English tan suede 
grip gloves and an imported Malacca 
crop, with silver handle, complete a dis- 
tinctive habit. 


The raincoat of tan cravenetted gabar- 
dine at the right is just as appropriate 
for motoring and train traveling as it is 
for bad-weather jaunts. Indeed, it is so 
smartly tailored that it may be worn 
throughout the day, if one is not upon a 
party bent. But the hat, also of the cra- 
venetted gabardine, is suitable only for 
rainy days because of its drooping line 
that keeps dampness from one’s hair. 


Models From 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 
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With Raisins 


It’s Justified by Dietetic Worth 


AISINS, Madam, are a fruit-food that you 
should serve in many ways, because of their 
nutrition and health values. 


They furnish 1560 units of energizing nutriment 
per pound. More energy than eggs, milk, meat or 


fish. 


They are 75 per cent pure fruit sugar in prac- 
tically pre-digested form, so their good is almost 
immediately assimilated. 

They also furnish food-iron and valuable organic 


salts. Children especially shouldn’t get all their iron 
from meat. 


Put raisins in oatmeal and in their 
cookies, cakes and breads. 


Serve bread puddings, boiled rice 
and stewed prunes with raisins. 


Raisins make plain foods delicious, 
so people welcome them. Thus rai- 
sins will help you keep the food bills 
down. 


Be lavish with them—you can afford to, when they 
bring you such returns. 


Get a package now and use them freely, 


SUN-MAID 
RAISINS 


Use Sun-Maip Raisins always for (grown without seeds); Sun-Maid 
your cooking. Clusters (on the stem). All dealers 


. ll them. 

They are made from Califor- 
nia’s finest table grapes—plump, Send for free book, Sun-Maid 
tender, meaty, juicy and thin- Recipes,” describing scores of ways 
skinned. to serve. 


Ask dealers for California Raisin 


They cost no more hee ay way Bread and California Raisin Pie, 
so you may as well enjoy the best. baked fresh daily with Sun- 


Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded Maip Raisins by your best local 
(seeds removed); Sun-Maid Seedless _ bakeries. 


ive 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN Co. 


Membership 10,000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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bd e be CHE top illustration shows the ordinary 

How splendidly it keeps its smartness 
silience is indicated by the angle at which 

the boning is now pomonsty bent. The 


OU gently draw on your American Lady Corset —tie the strings, that has come through "the same teat with 
and then revel in the way it softly models your figure into the stillalive. ThatiswheAenesionn Lady Cer 


sets, boned throughout with Mightybone, 
ensure permanency of comfort and style. 


smartest lines imaginable. It is so comfortable—fits so well— 
and gives you just the right silhouette. 

How wonderful to realize that this is the same corset you have 
worn day in and day out for weeks—and it still is just as delightfully 
stylish as the day you bought it. 

But it’s really not so strange when you consider-that American Lady 
Corsets are not only designed perfectly to begin with, but are boned 
| to keep their comfort and smartness— with Mightybone. 
| Mightybone keeps the. corset in its original lines of fashion as long 

as you wear it, and is the reason why American Lady Corsets are 
never “overboned.” (Overboning is the real cause of corset discom- 
fert and that obviously “corseted” appearance that all women dread.) 

A skilfully designed corset will give fashionable lines and gentle 
fit when new, but for endurance of this comfort and style, because of 
Mightybone, American Lady Corsets stand alone. . 

There is a variety of dainty American Lady styles as well as a range of 
models for every type of figure. Of course, your American Lady Corset 
is most sanitary. Tubable, by all means. And every single model bears 
the Mightybone tag definitely assuring satisfaction that will endure. 


Back Lace $3.00 to $10.00 + Front Lace $4.00 to $10.00 


San Francisco 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO.,INC. 


This tag is attached to every 
American Lady Corset. Its use 
as been authorized by the 
Mightybone Corporation of New 
York. Find it—and you find last- 
ing comfort, lasting satisfaction, 
anda figure fashionable- -always! 
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AUTUMN HATS FOR EVERY KIND 
OF DAYTIME WEAR 


For formal wear the dull gray-blue 
faille hat at the right sounds a smart 
Parisian note, for many French hats 
are wide at the sides, narrow in the 
back, upturned in front, and are 
trimmed with ostrich feathers. For 
an all-around hat dark-brown duve- 
tine and satin are fashioned, as below, 
to «ive the effect of stripes on the 
brim. On the all-duvetine 
croun are two rows of brown 
wooden beads. 


Black satin binds 
the crown and 
uprolled brim of 
the navy grosgrain 
ribbon hat above, 
while coque trims 
it. 


It was Madame ‘Jenny who first decreed 
that silver should brighten the autumn hat. 
Inthe lovely picture hat above, in the center, 
threadlike silver braid stripes the crown of 
a black Batavia cloth, while velvet ribbon 
circles it. Plain black net is the facing. The 
odd-shaped Parisian lace veil is cut out in 
the center, to reveal the crown, and there is 
but one point on each side. 


The white felt sports hat above is 
smartly crowned with black taffeta and 
embroidered with a wide band of white 
wool that is drawn ina bit as it nears 
the brim. Narrow white grosgrain rib- 
bons seem to tie down the embroidery. 


A ver \ outh- 
ful hat is this 
brown elvet, i/ 
/ 
bound in the 
Same hade of 
rib- { 
bon in d- 
Colored sras- 


grain ribbon 
es through 


the headband 
and ends ina 
bow 
Ch 
Designs from the VOGUE HAT CO, 
Quilt), « 
luiltins has returned to fashion, not only for the costume but for the hat, and one 


a uny fabric that one fancies. Nut-brown duvetine was quilted for the sports hat 
ng al the left and bound at the edge and about the crown with self-colored grosgrain 
bon. The Peter Ibbetson™ chapeau of leather-brown duvetine and sand-colored quills 


a the right is the last word in modishness with the autumn tuilfeur. 
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\ \ WEAR 
Trade Mark Regd : 
The Mark of line Merchandise 
| For that Sports Suit, that smart tailored ; 
waist and the many washable garments for 3 
2 outer and under wear. > 
Vi e 
: 
> 
Ly re | 
d 
and 
a 
4 (RE<'0) 
Unshrinkable Flannels 
q 
4 will give the utmost satisfaction. 
> These soft unshrinkable flannels are imported for those who want : 
3 high quality, dependable fabrics. They come in various weights 3 
and in cream, plain shades and beautiful stripings. 
, Be sure you get the genuine with the “Viyella”’ or “Clydella” be 
* label on the selvedge. A substitute is being offered closely re- > 
sembling the name only. a 
2 The flannels are sold in the piece and as made-up garments at « 
the first class shops. “ 
4 
WM. HOLLINS & COMPANY, Lip. 
3 (of London, England) 
; 45-A East 17th Street New York a 
4 . 62 Front Street W., Toronto, Canada - 
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The Fun 


OLLOW the hidden woods trail 

splashed with patches of gold, or 
country lanes with ruddy orchards nod- 
ding in the sun. 


Autumn with all its wealth of color and 
zest is yours to the uttermost in this 
Overland Sedan on 7rip/ex Springs. 


Bumps, ruts and cobbles cease to mar 
or deter your freedom. Your riding is 


THE RADI Ss 
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Getting Lost 


With the windows open or closed you 
view is never obstructed. 


smooth on any road; your driving is easy 
because of 77rip/ex Springs. 


Desert the monotony of asphalt and 
brick and dust. Go where you can know 
the fun of getting lost. 


Triplex Springs, which proiong the 
car’s life by absorbing the jolts - 
reducing rebound, combine \ ith lig 


You are protected in the convertible weight to produce exceptiona! fuel 7 
Sedan from any kind of unpleasant fire economy. They open up fo: bert 


this Overland Sedan, a new wot 
motor enjoyment. 


weather. The permanent top is cooler 
in hot sun and warmer when it’s cold. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Willys-Overland Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Sedans, Coupés, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
The John N. Willys Export Corporation, New York 
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TO MEET THE NEEDS 
OF TWO TO SIX 


Designs From 
MARY & VIRGINIA 


If one expects to win at 
the hoop-rolling game, it 
is well to have no clothes 
worries. Dark blue serge, 
paneled with gray Jer- 
sey and provided with 
tasseled pockets for pen- 
nies and kerchief, leaves 
one’s mind easy. 


2 


thousand 


separate joys 


Each serving dish of Puffed Grains contains a thousand 
separate joys. 

Each grain is a bubble, thin and flimsy, puffed to eight times 
normal size. 


Ofttimes the simplest It would be doubly A hundred million steam explosions have occurred in each, 
frock is the favored thrilling to gotoa party blasting every food cell. 
one. And when clad in the organdie The airy globules are crisp and toasted. They taste like 


frock above, for with its nut-meats puffed. The morsels seem like fairy foods; almost 
quaint yoke, puffy sleeves 


as too good to eat. 
pipet. sere — Yet these are the utmost in scientific foods. Two are whole 
: grains, with every food cell fitted to digest. They are the foods 
that children like best, and the best foods they can get. 


it is made of tan 
wool Jersey, with a 
round neck edged 
with brown squirrel, 
and boasts a chubby 
tassel, it is without a 
rival in the heart of 
extreme youth. A 
running stitch of 
wool in two shades 
of red forms the 
plaid. 


At the center left 
a pin-striped chal- 


< See | lis, with checks 
AN formed by cross- 


lends quite an air Serve with cream and sugar. Mix with your berries. Float in every bowl 
At the left navy taf- A of importance to * of milk. Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry children in the 
ith and ey are nothing but grain foods. e nutty flavor comes from toasting. 
with grey Jarety, an The flimsy texture comes from steam explosions. The delights are all due 


the business of 
being six. Little 


worsted flowers in red, brother's smock of 
yellow, green and pur- red-dotted dark Serve morning, noon and night in summer, between meals and at bedtime. 
ple mark the union. blue challis tops The more children eat the better. What other food compares with whole 
boyish trousers of ~ grains puffed ? 
plain blue. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour a 
The converti- Nd 
ble collar and 
the bockets of 
you the mannish 2 
at the right LA =>" 
g th Satisfy the 
i h feminist. In Now we have Puffed Rice Pan- 
ol all white serge is ; = . ground Puffed Rice. e Pu 
el . oddly trimmed ‘ On ice cream Rice flour tastes like nut-flour, 
ou, » with long loose j } Use Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs and it makes the pancakes fluffy. 
dd ends of black like nut-meats on ice cream. They This new mixture makes the finest 
rl braid. At th . are nut-like, yet so flimsy that they pancakes that you ever tasted. 
far right a i almost melt away. Try it. 
linen is em- 


broidered in The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Sole Makers 
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The most popular out- 
ing shoe the country 
over. Strong and dura- 
ble, light and cool. In 
white or brown or black. 


T H E 
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practical 
for school 


—for gym and basket ball 


Start your boys off for school in a new pair of Keds. 

They are just as comfortable, just as durable for 
school wear. If they have not worn Keds before, 
this is the time to get them a pair. 

Boys love the leather reinforcements and the thick 
waterproof rubber soles. The canvas is heavy and 
strong. They are sturdy enough for the roughest 
boy in town, and yet you will be surprised to learn 
how inexpensive they are. 

They fit snugly around the ankle and instep and 
give just the right support. They are the best basket- 
ball shoes there are. 


Other Keds—models for all the family 


For women, there are countless models for all kinds 
of wear—French heeled pumps—high shoes with 
military heels and long slender lasts, and leather- 
trimmed sport shoes. There are also heel-less house 
shoes—very comfortable for house work all the year 
round. Men will find many models they will like, 
and the children’s are charming little shoes for every 
age from two up. 

Look at the Keds in the shoe stores in your town 
today—for your boys and girls to wear to school 
and others for everyone in your family. Look for 
the name Keds on the sole. 

Keds are made only by the United States Rubber 
Company. Many years’ experience is behind the 
perfecting of these shoes. You will be enthusiastic 
over them for yourself and your family. 


United States Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest Rubber Organization 
in the World 


Two hundred and 


thirty-five Branches 


tes 
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FROM SIX TO TWELVE 


One Wears Such Clothes as These 


When one is 
ten a modish 
““middy” is of 
white linen, 
lacedat the sides 
and worn over a 
plaited skirt of 
plaided linen. 
Bias bands do 
their bit of trim- 
ming. 


When we are 
eight or there- 


abouts, we 
swagger to 
school ina 


“trench” coat, 
buttoned and 
belted in sol- 
dier fashion. 
Tan duvetine 
makes it. 


At the advanced age 
of twelve, one orders 
a frock of yellow 
handkerchief 
linen, like the one 
just above at the 
right, with lace on 
the white linen col- 
larandcuffs,ribbon 
belt and hem- 
stitched tucks. 


When it seems best to juin the animals in a game on the floor, a little frock of dotted Engl i. 
chintz in no wise interferes with the fun, for the collar, cuffs and perky sash are organ 
and, like the frock, are easily laundered. 


_— Bits of knowledge, like 
the three R's, are apt to be 
acquired more easily if one 
goes about them in a com. 
fortable blue serge dress, 
collared and cuffed with 
white piqué and fastened 
with big white bone buttons, 


The little lady 
above has had 
her winter coat 
fashioned from 
red duvetine 
and banded in 
\ gray Krimmer. 


Chill winds have 
no terror for the 
hoseless young- 
ster clad ina 
green velours 
coat, collared and 
cuffed in beaver, 
for her pride is 
all-enveloping. 
The round ve- 
lours hat has 
bands of beaver 


Whether it's 4 
ceremonious 
birthday party or 
just a festive little 
cambric tea, the 
flesh organdie al 
the left is quile 
correct. Puffings 
give the trimming 
touch and a 
splashy pink sash 
completes it. 


No patterns are supplied for these garments. The styles are offered as. suggestions and as 


purchasable possibilities. 
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©sSimon Ascher & Co., Inc., 1920 


HE keener the weather, the more do particular 
mothers appreciate the enduring warmth and 
solid comfort of Ascher’s Knit Goods. 


Only the finest, softest wool finds its way into 
these closely knitted, accurately sized, full-bodied 
little garments for infants and children. They 
are re-enforced wherever the strain comes. 


Lasting wear makes the ‘‘Label of the Lamb’”’ 
4 guide to economy. It identifies Bootees, Sacques, 


U.S.PAT. OFF, 


Look for the ‘‘Label of the 


Lamb’’—it is your guarantee 


of quality. 


KNIT GOODS 


Sweaters, Mittens, Sweater Suits, Leggings, Tocques, 
and other novelties for Infants and Children, as 
well as knitted specialties for Women. 


Write for name of nearest dealer and catalo 
picturing every fancy knit goods need. Address 
Department B. 


SIMON ASCHER ®& CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE I 879 


362 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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Just send the coupon (or a 
letter or postcard) and we 
will mail you a copy of this 
wonderful Style Book, 
} showing you the verylatest 
* in fashionable fall modes 
and telling you how to get the 

utmostfor yourmoney—a book 
«that will open your eyes to 
m® values—that will show you 
just how to have the most 
h aristocratic fashions and 
how to get the quality 
which means perfect satis- 
| faction. You must see the 
t Baird-North Style Book to 
; posted on what is cor- 
rect for this season. Ask 
m™ for it now. Mail the 

coupon today. 


All-Wool 


Tricotine 


Suit 


Just to give you 
an idea of what 
you will find in 
the Style Book: 
Thissnappy suit 
(which you can 
order direct 
from this ad) 
isfineall-wool 


stylishbraid-bound 
collar, cuffs and 
pockets. Braid bind- 
ing lends a trim- 
ming touchat back. 
Lined throughout 
with fine all-silk 
fabricsin printed de- 
sign. Skirt modishly 
pocketed and belted 
acrossgathered back. 
Women’s sizes:34to 
46. Back coatlength, 
32 in. Skirt, 39 in. to 
42in. Misses’ sizes: 


r Women’ 
sizes by No.11E2001. 
Misses’ by No. 11E2003. Give size and skirt 
length wanted. Price $32.50. Postage 1l6c extra. 


Baird-North Values 


In Baird-North offerings you find not only exclu- 
sive styles but a material and thorough 
workmanship—you find every Baird-North garment 
a super-value—a garment which not only dresses 
you fashionably but which will give you the bes 
wear. Send for the Style Book which tells you in de- 
tail how this extra good apparel is designed and made 
and how it gives you the most for your money. 


Splendid Offering in this 
Stylish All-Wool 


Tricotine 
Dress 


Made inthe fashionableTrico- | od { 
tine and smartly tailored. Note | =» \ 
the distended hip line which 
givessuch anattractivesii- 
houette. Embroidered in @ 
flossand metallicthreadon & 
shoulders of the kimono- 
cut waist and on the 
vestee. Similar embroid- 
ery covers the slipper FB 
pockets and finishes the 
three-quarter length 
sleeves. Metallicbut- 
tonslendastylish @ 
touch. Belted 
with self mate- 7 
rial. Invisible 
front closing. 
Waist lined 
with Jap silk. /\ 
A dress sur- 
passingly 
graceful in 


every line. 

zes r Note 
omen: bust, 

34 to 44. Skirt, the 

smart 

sses:16to20. 

Skirt, 36 inches. | style 

Color, Blue. of 

Order by No. ‘ 

1382008. Be every 

sure to give 

size. Price 
$35 gar- 

ment. 


Postage 16c extra. 


Order dress direct 
from this ad. 


Send 
Coupon! 


Now—today—get the Baird-North 
Style Book. Don’t miss seeing these 
advance fall fashions and the won- 
derful values offered in every gar- 
ment. Just send the coupon. 
— 
Baird-North Co. 
376 Broad Street, / 
Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book of advance 
Fali styles. 


Name 


Address __ 
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SMART BLOUSES TO COMPLETE THE SUIT 


Or One May Add a Skirt of the Material and Have a Frock 


Animal figures decorate many of the new- 
est winter fabrics, and when they are em- 
broidered in harmonizing wools on Georgette 
crépe in wine red, the new.brownish orange, 
old blue and dark green, as in the blouse at 
the right, they not only lend a smart touch, 
but are exceedingly pretty. A plain blue 
looped fringe edges the collar, but all the 


_ colors of the embroidery are repeated in the 


wool tassels of the narrow sash. 


The blouse has returned to fashion, 
and Paris has decreed that every 
well-dressed woman shall possess 
at least one such useful creation. 
Above is a most wearable Georgette, 
in the highly favored brown, em- 
broidered all over with brown silk 
and dull gold threads. One of the 
newest forms of dress ornamenta- 
tion. The biblike girdle is of plain 
brown satin. 


y \ 
A Sketched by 
Irma Campbell 


For the smart simple blouse above dull 
olive-green chiffon velvet and sand- 
colored chiffon were chosen—a com- 
bination that knows no rival. The 
sleeves, long and graceful, are held 
snugly at the wrists with bands of the 
velvet, and a small shaped collar, which 
is in accord with the neckline, is a 
feature that will please the woman 
who does not like the severity of the 
uncollared blouse. 


Inthe practical little blouse above, 
two of the season's recognized 
fabrics are combined — chiffon 
velvet and duvetine. The velvet, 
which forms the upper part of 
the blouse, is a deep rich brown, 
while the duvetine is jade green, 
beautifully embroidered in irides- 
cent threads of blending red, blue, 
yellow, green and purple. 


Among the lovely things that the great French 
fashion artists have conceived for autumn 
are painted fabrics. Some have the designs 
brushed on in futuristic style, while others 
are done in “Gesso” work—a “ papier- 
maché™ that is found in paintings of the 
first century and later in Italian art. The 
pretty Dresden flowers, connected by gold 
lines, upon the black crépe Georgette blouse 
just below are achieved by this new method. 


No one will deny the attractiveness 
of the peacock-green wool Jersey 
blouse below, for it is cut along 
good sports lines and well tailored. 
From the cuffs of its easy-fitting 
sleeves to its surplice tied trimly in 
the back over a few inverted plaits, 
it is adapted to almost any athletic 
activity and is of just the correct 
warmth for early autumn outdoor 
play. 


Town Blouses from the BLOUSEMAKER& 


Much embroidery of every kin’ is 
being used these days, and very often 
it is in the same tone as the fabric 
upon which it is worked with most dis- 
tinctive effect. Here the conventional 
flowers of the tan crépe Georgette at 
the left are embroidered in tan silks, 
while the foliage is outlined in dull 
copper threads. Only the sleeves and 
the little sash that ties the surplice are 
of the plain Georgette. 
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© Bake your ham in milk: a thick 


generous slice! ‘There isn’t an 
appetite in the land that won’t 
respond to this delicious dish. 


Morris Supreme Ham will never 
disappoint you. The flavor 1s 
always right! Insure the success 
of your dinner by making sure 
you get Morris Supreme. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Packers and Provisioners 


Always mild always tender, thanks to the Supreme Cure 


‘i 
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Crisp, Substantial Corn Flakes 


carefully 


Not only are Armour’s Corn Flakes 
made delightfully crisp and substantial 
—toasted “just right’’—with each flake 
uniformly large and select, but they are 
so carefully packaged that they arrive 
at your table with these qualities fault- 
lessly preserved. A guaranteed cereal 
you can depend on. 


The flavor of Armour’s Corn Flakes 
is natural and sweet, so little or no 
sugar is required. Served with fresh, 


Ask for Armour’s 


Manufactured by 


Armour Grain Company, Chicago 


Makers also of Armour’s Oats, Pancake 
Flour, Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 


packaged 


flavory peaches or any other seasonable 
fruit or berries, you’ll have a dish cer- 
tain to improve the finest breakfast or 
luncheon. 


A favorite, too, as a complete supper 
or bedtime dish! Try them when you 
need something particularly refreshing 
and satisfying. 


Manufactured under a scientific 
method at Battle Creek, Michigan. 


First an inner bag—then the sealed carton— 
and finally a parchment wrapper outside! 
triple sealed package 


Peare 
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THE MORETON MYSTERY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


Septemb« 1920 

Sunday. But Mr. Moreton was determined 
to get the will signed, and at his request the 
signees stayed until Saturday afternoon and 
signed the will.” ; 

Nixie nodded. ‘But the Count didn’t dis- 
cover that. He thought you were going to 
Moreton House with Mr. Moreton for final 
consultations with him about his will. He 
made his plan then and offered Doctor 
Levene a big sum. The Count was to do the 
deed, and Doctor Levene was to assist. It 
was 2 supposed. suicide the Count had 
planned, and Hoffman’s book had given him 
the foundation for his plan. He also had 
another use for Hoffman’s book; in case 
murder was suspected, the presence of the 
book in Moreton House might fasten suspi- 
cion upon someone 
whocould not prove 
asperfect analibias 
the Count meant to 
furnish for himself 
and Doctor Levene. 

So he placed the 
book on the library 
table. 

“The Count had 
secured an invita- 
tion to Moreton 
House from Mrs. 

Moreton; and For- 

tune seemed to ee: - 
favorthem,for Mrs. 
Moreton was not 
feeling well and = 
telephoned Doctor 

Levene to come; he did not have to ask 
for an invitation. They took with them 
the bottle of poison which Doctor Levene 
afterward hid in the chauffeur’s closet and a 
bottle of smelling salts which they had pre- 
pared. ‘They made one mistake; they took 
that paper from my trunk; they were very 
anxious | shouldn’t have it in my possession 
alter Mr. Moreton’s death, and they gam- 
bled on the chance of my not missing it until 
Mr. Moreton was out of the way. 

“Then there was that scene at dinner, 
and one would suppose that it would have 
stopped them. But the Count argued that 
Mr. Moreton’s suspicions were aroused and 
that meant great danger to them; so the 
sooner he was disposed of the better; also, 
that Mr. Moreton’s outburst at dinner, to- 
gether with his remark to Mrs. Moreton in 
the afternoon—that he would be driven to 
suicide — would help to establish suicide. He 
argued that the scene at dinner would con- 
vince anyone that no German spy would 
dream of killing Mr. Moreton after such an 
occurrence.” 

“PTXHEY had decided that Mrs. Moreton 

must be their alibi, and they took ad- 
vantage of circumstances; they were left 
alone with her, and Mr. Moreton was alone, 
within a few feet of them, in his study. They 
managed to have Mrs. Moreton send twice for 
Burke and Mrs. Moreton’s maid sent down to 
them with the smelling salts; everything must 
appear just as usual. When Mrs. Moreton 
Was upset by Doctor Levene’s pretended 
reproaches for her having asserted her paci- 
lism at dinner, he gallantly held his bottle of 
smelling salts for her. Then for fifteen min- 
utes she knew nothing, and Doctor Levene 
Watched over her while the Count did his 
work.” Nixie stopped. 

“Go on,” Parker urged. 

She continued with difficulty: “Mr. More- 
ton was sitting with his back to the door 
into the library, his head bent over his 
desk, and the Count stole up behind him and 
thrust just here”—Nixie leaned forward 
and placed a cold forefinger on the back of 
Parker's neck—‘‘at the base of the brain, 
under Mr, Moreton’s thick hair. It was not 
the poison which the Count afterward put 
betwee Mr. Moreton’s lips which killed 
him, Mv. Parker; it was the hypodermic 
injection of the same poison. Mr. Moreton 
turned and struck the Count’s arm; then he 
fell. J he hypodermic needle flew out of his 
hand, slid along the polished floor and fell 
Into the radiator. 

f “But the Count had to finish his work be- 
8 he could look for it, and he was doing 
= Sa hen he heard Harry and me come up 
stairs. Then he ran back to 
didn = “" And that poor, foolish woman 
a a that she had been uncon- 
little {ais <evene told her she was a 
talk al ; anc ; dizzy, that they wouldn t 
* i pacifism any longer! They have 
it Mr. Parker, but— 

There but he’s—gone. 
tosh Was perfect silence. Parker sat mo- 
XXXIl 

~~ silence held for some time; then 
Nixie's and looked down at 

“Don’t dy ad and shadowed face. 
not. I think ~ any more, if you’d rather 
which ha n understand now the thing 

tS seemed unexplainable.” 
hoe ~y | want to tell you, but I wanted to 
tree, from all that horrible story of 

treachery. Wait a minute”: ; 1 she ros 
and we ; and she rose 
ent to the desk table. From the 


drawer she took something, then turned on a 
light and came to Parker. She gave him a 
photograph. “You know him,” she said. 

It was a picture of a younj; man in lieu- 
tenant’s uniform, a powerfully built young 
fellow, solid jaw, long upper lip, high cheek- 
bones and keen, direct eyes, shadowed by 
his cap brim; he was rough-featured, but 
a soldierly figure; his uniform became him. 
It was Harry Holt. 

Parker looked at the photograph, but 
without surprise. ‘Yes, I saw him this 
afternoon downtown,” he said quietly. “I 
guessed then how it was. He was standing 
in a Red Cross automobile, talking to a 
crowd near the City Hall. It was his voice 
which attracted me first; then what he had 
to say. He has a 
wonderful voice, 
Miss Nixie. Then I 
saw who it was. I 
listened for half an 
hour. He was talk- 
ing to the East 
Side and a big 
sprinkling of busi- 
ness men and law- 
yers. The way he 
handled that crowd 
was remarkable. 
There was about 
every nationality 
there, andshe got at 
the brain as well as 
the emotions of 
every one of us. I 
happened to elbow Senator Banks; he’s a 
Western senator, something of a dandy. 
He looked excited. ‘Hello, Parker,’ he said. 
‘What do you think of him? Why, he’s stuff 
for the Senate. I’ve been here for the last 
twenty minutes, and I'll be hanged if he 
hasn’t made me laugh and cry. Whois he?’”’ 


* E WERE standing near a gang of 

toughs. They were not laughing. One 
of them nudged another: ‘Shirt Bosom don’t 
know Hal Kelly!’ he said. Then his pal 
jeered at us: ‘Shiny Shoes better go over the 
top, like us guys is going to. Them trenches 
Kelly stood in would spile him good an’ 
plenty.’ The talk was over then and, as we 
got out of the crowd, someone began singing 
‘Has anyone here seen Kelly?’ and as we 
went on the whole crowd was singing. 

“The senator said to me: ‘So that’s Hal 
Kelly. Harry Holt Kelly’s his name. This 
afternoon’s paper had a column on him. 
He went over with the Canadians in the very 
beginning and was in the thick of it until we 
declared war. Then he was wounded, about 
shot to pieces; it took a year in the hospitals 
to fix him up, but he came out all right and 
then he came home. He has his commission 
now, and he’s sure to be promoted fast, for 
he knows how to handle men. He speaks 
Russian and what-not; the paper said he had 
had gangs of foreign laborers under him in 
Chicago before he went over. He’s been 
talking for the Red Cross this week, made 
five speeches for them yesterday, and the 
money simply ran out of men’s pockets. If 
they’re wise they'll keep him for the next 
Liberty Loan, for he has the gift of persua- 
sion, that man!’ And now, Miss Nixie, 
suppose you tell me about him.” And Parker 
smiled at her. 

Nixie had listened absorbedly, her eyes 
brilliant and her lips slightly parted. ‘“‘ Yes, 
that was Harry,” she said. ‘‘He’s very 
talented —indeed he is, Mr. Parker. He grew 
up in a little town in Illinois and went 
through high school. Then he went into some 
huge machine shops in Chicago and very 
soon he was made foreman; he had several 
hundred men under him, and he was 
only twenty-four too. There were strike 
troubles in the shops and Harry talked the 
men out of it. You see, he had learned to 
speak the language of the foreigners; he 
understood them and what they wanted. 
Then he was promoted to manager of the 
shops.” 


se HEN the war came and Harry went first 

thing with the Canadians. Later he was 
wounded.” Her voice faltered. ‘‘They— 
they didn’t think he could possibly live. He 
says it was the fighting American-Irishman 
in him that pulled him through. Then he 
came home He wasn’t fit yet to go back, 
but he knew he would be in a few months 
and he wanted a commission. They gave it 
to him gladly, but he had to wait a little.” 
Her voice grew soft. ‘It was then I met 
him—in May. We were in the town house 
and [ had gone out to the park. Things were 
dreadful at the house; I wanted to cry and 
wouldn’t; so I went to the park and sat 
down. In a few minutes a big, tall young 
man came and sat on the same bench. 1 
thought how strong he looked; I guessed he 
had been a soldier. 

“Then a little girl came to the bench with 
her bucket and spade. I spoke to her and 
Harry did too. Then her nurse took her away 
and we talked. He told me he had been 
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wonderful secret. 


Cream 


HE wonderful secret of cream sauce — 

like all good secrets—was just made to 
be told. The good cook whom you have 
always admired because she seems able 
to prepare something out of nothing and 
in no time at all knows the secret of 
cream sauce. It is that knowledge which 
enables her to use up the bits of roast 
that are left, the vegetables that hardly 
seem enough to serve again, to garnish 
her baked fish so attractively, to make 
all kinds of baked dishes from Potatoes 
au Gratin to Escalloped Halibut—and 
the creamed dishes from Crab a la New- 


burgh to Chicken a la King. 


With the Cream left in! 


Makes perfect cream sauce because it is 
rich country milk drawn from the finest 
healthy cows— sterilized and hermetically 
sealed in convenient sized cans. All the 
richness, all the goodness of whole milk 
prepared so that you may have it right on 
your pantry shelf when you need it. 
Keep several cans on hand to replace 

fresh milk and cream wherever they are 
generally used in cooking. It will im- 
prove your cream soups, will make the 
most tempting of gravies and a world of 
other homely everyday dishes you often 
must do without because the milkman 
failed to come or the milk unexpectedly 
soured. 

Your Grocer will supply you 

with Borden’s Evaporated Milk 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building, New York 


Before the Civil War one did not hear so 
much about purity in connection with foods 
as we do today. Babies especially suffered 
for lack of pure milk. Gail wen Be recog- 
nized this need and in 1857 opened a little 
factory at Burrville, Connecticut, to try out 
a way of preparing country milk so as to 
keep it fresh and pure. Today Borden's 
Evaporated Milk is known and used in great 
quantities all over the world. 


BORDEN PRODUCTS 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk Borden's Milk Chocolate 
Borden's Malted Milk Borden's Prepared Coffee 
Borden's Fagle Brand Condensed Milk 


EVAp 


Ney wel 


amount is added. Let 
boil a moment or two. 
For thick cream sauce for 


vaporated. Mil 


It whips 


UNSWEETENED 


ORATED 
MILK 


GHT 


\ 


’s Real 


Cream Sauce 
cupful Borden's Evap- 


orated Milk 
3/, cupful water 
tablespoonfuls butter 
or butter substitute 
tablespoonfuls flour 
| scant half teaspoonful 


High ing of 
or paprika 


re 


Melt the butter or butter 
substitute in a small sauce- 
pan, stir in the pepper and 
salt mixed with the flour and 
stir until well blended, away 
from the heat. Then gradu- 
ally stirin the milk and water 
mixed, preferably using a 
wire whisk, and taking care 
that all of the liquid is thick- 

ened fore a further 


croquettes use the same 
recipe eliminating thewater. 


Borden’s Potatoes 


au Gratin 


1 pint cold potatoes 

VY cupful yellow cheese 
shav ne 

Cream Sauce 


Cut potatoes into dice. Use 
| cupful cream sauce, to 
which add cheese, and stir 
in double boiler till cheese 
is dissolved. Put layer of 
potatoes in baking dish, then 
sauce, alternating potatoes 
and sauce till dish is full. 
Sprinkle lightly with bread 
crumbs. Bake in quick oven 
about ten minutes. 
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Once you try Mazola 
for Salad Dressings 
you will prefer it to 
the finest imported 
olive oils. | 


is really 


Beautifully illustrated sixty-four page Corn Products Cook Book—free. Write Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, Moretor 
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d and that he was expecting his com- 
_ He told me about the war, as a 
soldier knows it. I liked his deep voice; no 
one can help listening to him. Then, sud- 
denly, I felt—shy. I felt as I had never felt 
before, and I said good-by and almost ran 


onehe hesitated for a moment; the color had 
come back to her cheeks. “I meant not to 
go back to the Park; I held out for three 
days. Then I went, I couldn’t help it, and he 
was there. He told me all about himself, 
and I told him only that I was Mathew More- 
ton’s ward. He looked blank when I told 
him to what a wealthy family I belonged, 
but he saw something in my face which 
made him ask: ‘Are you happy with the 
Moretons?’ I told him I loved Mr. Moreton, 
and he asked me then whether he was never 
going to sce me again. I got all my courage to- 

ther and said: ‘No. 
You will have your com- 
mission and go over, 
and I'll just go on at 
Moreton House; Mr. 
Moreton needs me.’ I 
said good-by and went 
off, but he came after 
me. ‘J haven’tsaid good- 
by,’ he said, and walked 
away. 
“A week afterward I knew what he 
meant. I was at the lake when Mr. Moreton 
came back from town one.evening and Harry 
was driving his car. When Mr. Moreton 
said: ‘Thisis Holt, Baby—our new chauffeur. 
They put some shot into him over there, but 
he'll be going back one of these days,’ Harry 
only touched his cap, but his eyes spoke. 

“Mr. Parker, I don’t know how I looked, 
but Iknow how I felt. Fora week I had been 
dying by inches, and suddenly I was well. 
Mr. Moreton told me afterward that Harry 
had shown him his papers and had told him 
that he wanted something to do while he was 
waiting for his commission. He had asked 
Mr. Moreton to call him Holt and not to 
speak of his history, because of the other 
servants. Mr. Moreton told me that of course 
we must treat him exactly as we would a 
chauffeur, that Harry understood that. And 
I said nothing at all. I knew Harry was 
there to be near me, but I said nothing. It’s 
one of the things for which I’ll always blame 
myself. But I didn’t mean to deceive; I 
meant to hold out to the end.” 


“T HELD out for over six weeks. The first 

time Harry tried to speak to me I told 
him he was Harry Holt, the chauffeur, noth- 
ing more. In all that time I treated him as 
I would the chauffeur. But he wouldn’t go 
away; he went on being the chauffeur. Then 
one afternoon he told me that he had his 
commission and must report on Sunday 
morning. He told me on Thursday. He 
looked quite white and sick. I couldn’t say 
anything at all. I went to my room and lay 
down. He was going away from me; they 
would send him over, and he might be killed. 
For a time I simply hurt. 

“T lay there until something in me broke; 
Thad to go to Harry and feel his arms about 
me or I should go mad. I wanted just him. 
I got up and went to the garage. It was 
nearly evening then, and Harry was in his 
room, sitting with his head in his hands; he 
was aching for me as I was for him. I went 
straight to him, and neither of us said one 
word. I remember only that his arms were 
around me and that my cheek was against 
his, and that the hurt in me was gone. 

‘Harry drove me into town that evening 
and we were married. Then we went to your 
hotel, and Harry registered us under our 
right name, Mr. and Mrs. Kelly. Mr. More- 
ton was in Pennsylvania; he was coming 
back to New York that night. Mrs. More- 
ton was away on a motor trip, and Mr. 
Moreton had arranged that I was to meet 

m early in the morning to see the apart- 
ment he meant to take for me. I knew the 
hotel in New York to which Mr. Moreton 
Was going and I sent a note from my hotel 
to his, saying that I had come in in the eve- 
hing and he could telephone me in the 
pre and I would go with him, that then 

should be able to get back to Moreton 


Ouse before it got so very hot. Now, Mr. 
Parker, you know.” 


“ 
yets: Parker managed to say without 
th apparent effort; “I thought most of 
at out after I saw—your husband in his uni- 
orm. I suppose now I am to offer my con- 
sratulations?” and he smiled. 
Nixie gave him both her hands. “TI think 
Ove you too,” she said half crying. 
oh As you loved Mr. Moreton?” Parker 
Sked with no little feeling. 
tn She nodded. “Tt has hurt terribly—hav- 
everything from you. If I could 
y have told him—as I have told you. 
ee him to see Harry and me together 
ee ave Harry ask his forgiveness too. But 
io too late. _All we can do now is to fol- 
i on every wish of Mr. Moreton’s. Harry 
f ally Worthy of Mr. Moreton’s name; Mr. 
Sreton loved a good soldier.” 


THE MORETON MYSTERY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


“And so do I. Suppose you tell me some 
more things about this husband of yours?” 
Parker suggested, for she was crying. ‘‘Come, 
now.” 

She settled down beside him, her hand in 
his. ‘“He’s coming in a little while; then 
you'll see for yourself why I love him so,” 
she said softly. ‘Driscoll’s coming with 
him too.” 

And while she talked and apparently he 
was listening, Parker thought of her and 
wondered what the future would make of her. 


XXXIll 


HE entrance of someone into the front 

hall aroused Parker from his reverie. 
‘It’s Harry—and Driscoll!’’ Nixie said with 
a note of joy, and sprang up. 

Parker rose more slowly and, when he saw 
Nixie’s husband lift her up and kiss her and 
keep her held and no- 
ticed that Driscoll’seyes 
were on them and not 
on him, Parker reflected 
that after all love held 
first place in the world 
and: that an unloved 
person like himself was 
of small consequence. 

“Harry! Can’t you 
be sensible?” Nixie ex- 
claimed as soon as her lips were free. “‘Can’t 
you see Mr. Parker is here?” 

Her husband put her down, but kept his 
arm about her. “I beg your pardon,” he 
said in his deep voice. ‘‘ You see I haven’t 
seen her since morning. I’m glad to meet 
you, Mr. Parker, and under different cir- 
cumstances; I’ve heard a deal of you from 
Nixie.”” His manner was frank and as direct 
as the look he gave Parker. 

Parker’s smile was his answer. Then he 
shook hands with Driscoll, who explained 
that he had enlisted and was off for camp 
the next day. 

“Have you had dinner?” Nixie asked. 
“There are things ready for you—things you 
like, Harry.” 

She sounded wifely and Driscoll’s humor- 
ous mouth widened. ‘Yes, thank you, 
madam, we have ‘messed.’”’ Then he lost 
his smile. “I have a thousand things to 
attend to to-night; I can’t even sit down. 
I came in just to have a word with Parker, 
and to say good-by to you.” 

“Oh, Driscoll!” 

“Yep!” he said bravely. ‘I’m sober now, 
so I'll kiss you good-by without deserving 
a wrenched arm for my impudence.” He 
looked at Parker. ‘She told you how I came 
by my ‘sprain,’ didn’t she?” 

“No; but I can guess, Driscoll. It hadn’t 
occurred to me until now, though.” 

“Of course I didn’t tell him!” Nixie ex- 
claimed. “You didn’t know what you were 
doing, and I ought not to have been so angry 
about it or to have told you it was your 
‘subconscious self.? You see, he misunder- 
stood me, Mr. Parker, entirely. I was talk- 
ing about one thing and Driscoll was 
thinking about something quite different. 
I was horrified when Burke telephoned me 
the impression I had given Driscoll. I ran, 
without taking off the yellow dress Harry 
likes. I explained everything to Driscoll last 
night. It was all a big misunderstanding, 
Mr. Parker.”’ Nixie was crimson and com- 
pletely embarrassed. 


OU see, Parker,” Driscollsupplemented 

with his usual candor, “‘I was clear off 
my head when I got to the upper hall, and 
then I met Nixie coming out of her room 
and proceeded to get familiar and she twisted 
my arm fo. me, good and plenty. Can I see 
you in the morning, Parker? I want to talk 
over business.” 

“Name your hour, Driscoll.” 

“Nine o’clock, at your office?” 

“Very well.” 

“And now, Nixie?” Driscoll said in tones 
that strove to be light. ‘Say good-by to 
your uncle.” 

She moved from her husband’s side and 
Driscoll put his arm about her. She reached 
and drew his head down to her. “I want to 
whisper something,” she said softly, and he 
turned his ear to her lips. 

He nodded in answer to her whisper, 
“Sure,” suddenly straightened, looked down 
in her eyes for a moment, then put his hand 
under her chin and bending kissed her fore- 
head. “Men die and men are born; I think 
the women are our bravest soldiers,’’ he said 
reverently. Then he turned abruptly and 
left the room. 

Nixie returned to the shelter of her hus- 
band’s arm; he lifted her up as one would a 
child. ‘And now do you know what’s going 
to happen to you?” he said tenderly. 

“ce No ” 


“You're going to be carried in and put to 
bed. If you weren’t the bunch of steel wires 
you are, you’d be a wreck after such a week 
as you have been through. But even steel 
breaks sometimes, and we don’t want that. 
So to bed you go, my sweetheart.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 


The Trail of Play-Bound Feet 


prints of eager little feet 
bring dirt into the house and dis- 
may to the heart of the busy house- 
wife. But both are speedily put to 
rout by the drudgery - delivering, 
time-saving, rug-conserving Royal 
Electric Cleaner. 


Daily experience has proven to thousands 
of women that the Royal is the easy way to 
keep treasured rugs free from damaging dirt 
and soil. 


Tracked-in mud, litter, hair, lint and 
threads on the surface, as well as the deeply 
trodden-in dirt, all yield to the powerful 
cleansing air stream, which purifies as it cleans 
through and through. 


A large percentage of Royal sales is directly 
traceable to the recommendations of enthusiastic users. 


This desire on the part of thousands of women to 
have their friends purchase the Royal Electric Cleaner 
is due to something more than 
mere pride of possession. It is a 
tribute to the inherent quality of 
the Royal, which reflects the ear- 
nest purpose of this entire organiza- 
tion to build a cleaner as perfect 
as is humanly possible. 


BY INVITATION 


OF 


The business privi- 
leged to display this em- 
blem is worthy of your 
confidence for its fair 
business dealings and 
quality of its products. 


You can experience the satis- 
faction of such a cleaner only by 
trying it in your own home. The 
P. A. Geier Company, 5101 St.- 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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as our basis. 


Pork and Beans 


Better than Naples 
The prize Italian recipe was taken 
But Italy produces no spaghetti, no 


cheese, no sauce like Van Camp’s. 


Neapolitan spaghetti will disappoint 
you when you know Van Camp’s. 


Chili Con Carne 


T H E 
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Cheese 


Like the cheese we use to make Van Camp’s Spaghetti 


Cheese is the dominant flavor in Italian style Spaghetti. So 
we spent years to get the utmost in cheese flavor. We store it 
for months before using to develop the right flavor. 

All the Van Camp cheese comes from one small community. 
Nowhere else have we found a cheese to match it. 

The next greatest quality lies in the sauce. The Van Camp 
experts — men with college training —tried out 


countless 


blends. Then our Domestic Science Expert —a woman — 
decided the perfect sauce. 


The Spaghetti is important 
In Italy, spaghetti is dried in the 


open. 


It gives Van 


prestige. 


and by countless 


The atmospheric changes 
affect it. The Van Camp Spaghetti 
is dried in sanitary rooms, under 
studied and fixed humidity. 


The Van Camp Spaghetti is made 
from Durum wheat. It is made by 
a new-day process. 


Thus we have produced a Spa- 
ghetti such as Naples never served. 
It is so inimitable that we value the 
recipe at $500,000. 


Camp’s supreme 


place in every home that tries it. 
Perhaps nothing we make has done 
so much to increase Van Camp 


Van Camp’s Spaghetti will multi- 
ply your enjoyment of this dish. 

Then remember that all the Van 
Camp products have been equally 
perfected. All are developed by 
scientific cooks, by exacting methods 


tests. 


They never vary. Each is made 
exactly like the model dish adopted. 


When such delights cost no extra 
price, it is due to yourself that you 


get them. 


SPAGHETTI 2442" 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Evaporated Milk Soups 
Catsup - 


VAN 


Peanut Butter 


Chili Sauce, etc. 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


September. 19 


Pork and Beans 


Every bean whole and mellow, 
yet baked for hours at 245 degrees. 


Van Camp’s. 
Tomato Soup 
on a Famous French rec- 


Based 
ipe, but perfected in our scientific 
way. rich 


Evaporated Milk 


From high-bred cows in five 
dairying districts. 


“T’ll sit quite still and rest while you and 
Mr. Parker talk; I promise, Harry,” she 
begged. ‘Let me stay.” 

No.”’ 

“Oh, very well,” she said with more spirit. 
“But I’m not going to be carried like a baby; 
put me down.” ; 

“There you are, on your two capable little 
feet. Mr. Parker will see plenty of you in 
the future, so he’ll excuse you this evening.” 

“T know; you want to talk over things 
with him, and I want you to,” she said in her 
usual resolute way. “I'll go and you two 
can talk,” and she gave her hand to Parker. 
“‘Good-by, Mr. Parker—for a little while.” 

“You're my client again then, Mrs. Kelly,” 
he said patting her hand. 

“More than that,” she said earnestly. 
“You are my best friend in the world, Mr. 
Parker—and Harry’s.” 

“Thank you; that’s a post of honor,” he 
answered pleasantly. “I'll not forget’; and 
he watched her until the curtains fell to 
behind her. 


OLT understood Parker’s grave gaze bet- 
ter than Parker guessed. ‘Let us sit 
down and smoke,” he said kindly. ‘‘ Nixie told 
me about last night; you couldn’t have slept 
much. She regularly broke down this morn- 
ing, Mr. Parker; she cried for an hour after 
returning from your apartment. Poor Nixie, 
it’s been five terrible days for her, and only 
a few hours of joy. I have felt a selfish brute 
in having persuaded her to marry me, and 
yet I know that she is happier with me than 
she would have been without me, for it was 
the real thing with both of us from the very 
beginning. What I’m worrying over is the 
future.” 

“What is Mrs. Moreton going to do?” 
Parker asked. 

“Nothing. They arrested Doctor Levene 
early this morning, and then two of the 
Secret Service called on Mrs. Moreton. What 
they told her and their general attitude 
settled that difficulty. She was amazed and 
horrified and terrified over the help she had 
given those two. 

“She begged that her name shouldn’t be 
brought into the matter. She promised not 
to contest the will; she was ready to prom- 
ise anything. Her sister is looking after 
her and her affairs, and Nixie is going to 
stay here until Mrs. Moreton leaves More- 
ton House.” 

“But this whole thing will have to be 
made public,”’ Parker said. “Those two will 
be tried.” 

Holt hesitated. He looked at the curtains 
through which Nixie had disappeared, then 
rose and went to them, parted them and 
looked into the next room. When he came 
back to Parker he said in a low voice: “I 
don’t want Nixie to hear. Something has 
happened, Mr. Parker, and Driscoll and I 
agreed that she ought not to be told to-night; 
it would be a shock to her. Doctor Levene 
will not trouble this world any longer; he 
has done for himself.” 


* EHAS! Hehad the courage forit? But 
he was alive enough at eight o’clock 
this evening, for he telephoned to my apart- 
ment. That’s something I’ve puzzled over. 
Nixie said he had been arrested this morn- 
ing, but he telephoned twice to-day to my 
apartment? Did someone use his name?” 
“No, he telephoned. They were certain 
enough of him, Mr. Parker, and all day they 
have been using him. They have located 
several others of his kind through him. They 
have their theory now about his conduct last 
night and those two telephone calls to your 
apartment. They think that his meeting 
with Driscoll in the Subway last night was 
really accidental, that he was hanging about 
the Subway trying to collect courage to end 
things. They thought at the time that he 
was watching for somebody and they wanted 
to discover who it was. What he gathered 
from Driscoll must have heartened him for 
the time being, a scapegoat was going to 
maierialize. But when they arrested him 
he knew he was done for. When he tele- 
phoned to your house the first time he was 
downtewn. He had been questioned for 
hours, and then he asked if he might tele- 
phone to 
apartment. Then 
they took him to 
his office where 
he turned over 
some papers they 
wanted. 
‘‘There he 
asked once more 
if he might tele- 
phone toyou,and 
again they gave 
him permission, 
and that time he 
accomplished 
what he wasafter. 
His desk was near 
the window, Mr. 
Parker, and he 
was twenty 
stories up.” 
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THE MORETON MYSTERY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


There was silence for a moment; then | 


Parker lit his cigar, which had gone oy 

“A fortunate occurrence,” he said briefly 

“And the Count?” 
“He can’t be moved; he’s too ill,” 
““Mortally?” 


“Acute peritonitis. He is the rea] spy 


stuff—not a word from him. The mistake | 


he made was in tacking his regular business 
to a private venture. I’ve wondered how 
much of this is going to be unloaded on the 
public?” 

“*The Workers in Secret’ will decide that 
I fancy, Holt. It’s in good hands, and we'l 
let it stay there.” 


H&t agreed and began to talk of other 
matters. He told Parker of his boyhood 
and then he opened his heart to the lawyer, 
for he began to speak of Nixie. ; 
my one love,” he said deeply. 

“T wanted her worse than I ever wanted 


water when I was wounded. And there was | 


only one way to get her and I took it. I felt 
I was taking her from another man who had 
no right to her and who would bring trouble 


on her. I’m sorry enough now for my stupid | 


misjudgment of a big love, a good deal big- 
ger love than mine was in the beginning, 
There’s no horror of the many I’ve known 


that struck at me like the sight of that hale, | 


hearty man lying there, done for!” Holt 
stirred restlessly. 

‘Those hours before the inquest, before I 
learned that the Secret Service had a gri 
on things and Nixie was safe, were awful, | 
spent most of that Sunday sitting in the 
Park, where I first met her. I suppose | 
would have done the same on Monday but 
for having come across a Red Cross booth 
where someone was speaking. I got up and 
spoke without a ‘by your leave,’ and then 
they kept me busy. It was a relief. 

“It was Murray who routed me out at 
midnight last night at the hotel and told me 
Nixie was here. 

“We had an hour together before I was 
called out by the Secret Service. Women are 
queer angels, Parker! She had brought in 
the ugly thing which would hang Levene, but 
she also brought along her yellow gown! ... 
She’s a fascinating complexity, that little 
wife of mine, and I can’t take her with 
me ——” He could not go on; he was hot 
and quivering. 

““You’re going soon?”’ Parker asked tone- 
lessly. 

“T’ll have only ten days, two weeks at the 
outside.” 


HE stir of feeling beneath Parker’s con- 


trolled exterior flashed into sudden ex- | 
“T’ll follow you,” he said. “I’m | 


pression. 
a drone here.’ He rose abruptly and stood 
in the window, his back to Holt. ‘I’ve had 
an intolerable ache in me—lately,” he mut- 
tered. 

Holt said nothing for a long moment. He 
rose and stood beside Parker, and they both 
looked into the darkness. Then Holt said 
gently: “I know, Parker. It’s Nixie.” 


Parker had been pale; the rush of blood | 
to his face turned him dark. He was speech- | 


less. 

“Don’t think of going,” Holt said in the 
same soft tones. 
guessed what it was she told Driscoll?” 

“Yes,” Parker answered indistinctly. 

‘She thinks it’s so. 
way, for she said I might not come back— 
and—well, she wants it. Then there's all 
that money Moreton has left her, and she’s 
determined to use it as he directed. Now 
who is there to see her through but you? 
Nobody. Why, you’re her one reliance. And 
you'll find dozens of others who’ll want you. 
That’s your work, Parker, plain as day.” 

“T suppose so,” Parker said more clearly. 

Holt was silent for a moment, then he said 
resolutely: “‘I may seem to be saying at 
unnatural sort of thing, but I’m looking 
ahead. I may not come back. I’m leaving 
Nixie in your care; if I’m killed, make het 
love you. You see, Parker, I trust you, an 
I trust Nixie. Your promise will take 4 
burden off my mind, Parker.” 

They turned toward each other; then, 


uite earnestly, they clasped hands. 
And then Par- 
ker went down to 


ing was not lar 
off; he would 
watch for it ashe 
had five daysago, 
but without te 
ache of emptiness 
and  dissatisfac- 
tion; he hadfo 
his place in the 
great order 0 
things. The su 
would break 
the eager cityam 
the great harbor 
would glisten—* 
new day. 


THE END 


“ She’s been | 


“She needs you. You | 


She wanted it that | 


| 


thestreet. Mom- | 
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September, 1920 


EDISON 


News Notes 


How many telegraph poles would you pass in 
a continuous train trip from New York to 
San Francisco? Now imagine 17 electric ap- 
pliances of our manufacture grouped at the 
foot of each of those telegraph poles and you 
will have visualized our 1920 output. 


In each group of 17 appliances there would 
be 8 Hotpoint Irons, 3 Toasters, 2 Percolators, 
etc. And at every sixth pole there would be a 
Hughes Electric Range. All made by us 
during 1920. 


The modern neighborhood bakery with electric 
ovens in plain view is an attractive, white, 
kitchen-like store. We have already equipped 
hundreds of them. 


!n order to give maximum service, all elec- 
‘rical cooking and heating appliances must 
be equipped with heating units of chromel 
heat-resistant metal. Nothing else is used 
in our output. 


When you build your house or your architect 
prepares specifications, be sure enough con- 
venience electrical outlets are provided so 
you can freely use electrical household 


appliances. 


For the convenience of our customers 
we maintain the following 


SERVICE STATIONS 
Ontario, California 


Atlanta, 24 Peachtree Arcade 

Los Angeles, 505 Equitable Bldg. 

New York, 140-142 Sixth Ave. 

Salt Lake City, 147 Regent St. 

San Francisco, 155 New Montgomery St. 


Boston, 138 Purchase St. 
St. Louis, 1003 Pine St. Portland, 412'\/, Stark St. 
Seattle, Maritime Bldg. Chicago, 157 W. Lake St. 
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“Yes, I'l take both rene. use the 
smaller HOTPOINT for the dainty things.” 


The HOTPOINT 6.2.) Iron is used to such an extent 


and is giving such complete satisfaction that we have had to enlarge 
our factory facilities for the production of over a million this year, in 


order to supply the ever-increasing demand. The HOTPOINT “Rests 
the Wrist” and does the work. 


The six-pound HOTPOINT will do all of the ironing in the home, yet the 
smaller HOTPOINT (3-lb.) Iron is truly a wonderful convenience to the lady of 
the house. The dainty things, which must have special care, can be done so 
nicely, in her own, room or in the sewing-room, with the smaller HOTPOINT. 
It also comes in very handy on a trip—it takes up but little space in the bag 
or trunk and is just as convenient as it is at home. 


These special features account for Hotpoint demand 


The thumb rest— 


on the six-pound HOTPOINT makes the iron easy to guide and rests the wrist. The moment 
you take hold of the handle and place your thumb upon the rest, you will see the advantage 
of this feature. 


The handle— 


is shaped to fit the hand and is always cool—no holder is necessary. 


The attached stand— 


on the Heel of the Jron eliminates lifting. All you have to do is tip the HOTPOINT Iron 
backward—it stands firmly and is ready to be tilted forward again onto the work. 


The point— 


is the hottest part of the HOTPOINT Iron—experience tells you this is one of its greatest 
special features. You can continue ironing regardless of how damp the goods may be. 


Dealers in every city of the United States will be glad to demonstrate all HOTPOINT labor- 


saving Electrical Appliances to you. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO,., Inc. 
CHICAGO 


Ontario, California 
In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 
= 
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The depression at the bottom of the tub 
is the Eden Sediment Zone—quiet water 
which traps all dirt and makes Eden- 
washed things cleaner. 


The Eden driving mechanism is fully 
and safely enclosed and is packed in 
grease, which does away with all mussy Hy 
oiling. | 


ashes Uotnes Uleaner and Detter Decause 
* ® 1 
| 
US VediIment Zone 
A close inspection of Eden-washed linens will show the The Sediment Zone is an exclusive Eden feature that ij : 
absence of those bits of dirt that are so often found provides for the greatest possible purity and cleanliness | ‘ 
sticking to your things even after careful laundering. of the garments we wear and the linens we use. j 
The Sediment Zone is part of the Eden system of Any Eden dealer will give you a free demonstration of | 
continuous dirt-elimination. As soon as dirt is washed the action of the Sediment Zone and will point out for | f ‘ 
out of the things it falls through the holes of the sanitary your critical inspection every superior detail of Eden | i 
zinc washing cylinder into the Sediment Zone, is trapped mechanism, construction, service and convenience. The He t 
in quiet water and cannot mix again with the things Eden easy-payment plan gives every woman an oppor- ] I 

that are being washed. tunity to own an Eden by paying as she saves. | { 

Send for our book, “An Eden in the Home.” i 

Illustrated in colors. Free on request. tf j 
GILLESPIE-EDEN CORPORATION 
New York 

Saint Louis Denver San francisco Toronto 


FACTORIES AT LOWELL MASSe« ANDO ALTON 


Nl 


The cylinder doors automatically stop at The Eden ianomatie Clutch gele ases the 
the top and when opened fold back against motor if the washer or wringer is 
the sides of the tuh, loaded and prevents burnt-out 


and blown-out fuses. 
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I 
POLLY: Pretend 


that I’ve made all due 

apologies for delay,and 
I'll begin at once to answer 
your letter. 

I suppose there are as 
many ways of going at hav- 
ing your baby as there are 
babies being had! Some 
women make it into a me- 
chanical event by telephon- 
ing to a hospital and then 
resuming their jobs. Some 
women make it into an orgy 
of fluff, concentrating heav- 
ily on lingerie for the baby 
and fripperies for themselves 
and playing bridge the rest 
of the time. Some women 
buy everything ready-made 
and some women sew a kiss 
in every stitcn. Then there 
is the woman who has ideas 
about Art and won’t have 
her baby like other women’s, 
if she can help it, who does 
things up with lavender or 
dull green bows, instead of 
pink or blue, and who scorns 
maternity gowns for herself 
and mull for her infant. But, 
in spite of all the vagaries 
there are some decent gen- 
eral principles that you ought 
to know about, if it’s only to 
throw them away in your 
own pet kind of variation 
afterward. 

I’m not surprised that you don’t find out every- 
thing from your doctor, I never have found a woman 
who did or could. They mean to tell us, poor dears, 
but some way they seem not to know how. The 
woman in the big city goes to her high-priced spe- 
cialist, and he’s so busy that he hands her a printed 
card. She ought to insist upon his listening while she 
pours questions into him, and perhaps he would—if 
she knew what to ask! 

The woman in the big city has one advantage in the 
matter of getting ready; she can buy everything ready 
to hand, literally everything—at a price. That’s what 
the big city does for the wealthy woman in having 
babies as in everything else. She can buy the party, 
like ordering dinner from the caterer’s. She may go 
to the hospital for the event, or she may remain at 
home and get a young hospital in'one lump from one 
outfitter’s‘and a complete wardrobe for herself and 
the offspring from another. Her check would keep you 
and me and our present families for about a year, 
even at present rates. , 


. women of small means in a city, who can’t 
afford to buy everything from sterile gowns to bed- 
casters, and the woman like you, Polly dear, in the 
small town, ought to know all about it. You ought 
to know about it, not only for the sake of your purse 
but for the sake of your soul’s peace. So I am glad 
you wrote me. 

For never forget, first and foremost, that, as the 
best specialist in Chicago always tells his patients 
(and that cost me three hundred dollars): ‘You are 
not in a pathological condition.’’ And the nurse I 
had with Frederick said: “I only take baby cases 
because, while they are often hard work, it isn’t really 
sickness; it’s just being happy.” 

_ It’s funny how fast you forget everything about it. 
You forget when your youngest child is four what a 
baby of six months is like; and when your youngest, 
like mine, gets to corduroys and neckties, the only 
way to know anything is just to keep running in on 
your young friends, as I do, and bribing them to let 
youhelp. In that way you learn the new things. But 
it's warming and pleasant to find that the new things 
are small things, like tape instead of a safety-pin 
at some strategical point. The fundamental thing 
hasn't changed, and that is that the best prepara- 


tion for a baby is a warm welcome, a home full of 
love and without fear. , 


The warmest cloak for baby dear 
Is love; 

The prettiest dress for him to wear 
Is love; 

You smile—he has his bright array; 

You laugh—he has a riband gay; 

You frown—he naked turns away, 
Poor Love! 


But I hear you say: “ , 
z y: “For mercy’s sake, get down to 
facts!” So‘here goes! 


You ask about books. Avoid them. There are 
Pe hundreds of fakey books on this, as on all, sub- 
—_ Holt’s “Care and Feeding” is a small book 
sketched out of a fat two-volume standard work found 
on almost every doctor’s shelf. He is often too con- 
Servative. You'll do as your doctor says, but some 
simple but authoritative book such as his for ready 


By Edith Howard 
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reference is worth owning right up through the early 
years. Don’t even look at silly books that tell you 
what to do about yourself. Fruit; fresh air; walking; 
thinking about something else—these are the four 
quarters-of the perfect sphere. Only one thing to do 
that you wouldn’t do otherwise is recommended: 
Rubbing the nipples gently with coco butter or albo- 
lene at night and with grain alcohol in the morning, 
during the last two months. 


S° FAR as you are concerned beforehand, there isone 
thing I wish I could din into you: Forget all the 
dramatic passages in literature dealing with such epi- 
sodes in dramatic language. Poets and authors have 
tried to make much of the event and have succeeded 
in helping on a tradition of anguish or anxiety or 
other abnormal condition of nervous excitement, as 
it were. They may have done much for literature, but 
the only thing they’ve done for women by it was to 
help some silly ones to cling to the “I-must-have-it- 
because-of-my-condition”’ state of mind. The state 
of mind that has made husbands get up in the night 
and go down town for a piece of bologna sausage be- 
cause she ‘‘ wanted it” has now in my experience pretty 
nearly gone the way of the mutton-leg sleeve and the 
bell skirt, and I hope they both stay there. 

If you have engaged a “good nurse,” she’ll come 
and talk things over with you and see what you have 
and make suggestions about things. But, as we usu- 
ally find out whether the nurse was a “good nurse”’ 
or not some time after she’s through, it’s a good thing 
for an amateur mother to know a few things herself. 

So I suggest that you lay in a white enamel bowl 
and pitcher; plenty of towels and both laundry and 
castile soap; hot-water bag with flannelette cover; 
douche bag and bed pan (the latter the flat enamel 
kind, not china, if possible); a rubber sheet or piece 
of oil cloth about a yard long; catheters; from eight 
to a dozen pads about a yard by a yard-and-a-half, 
made of common cotton covered with the cheapest 
grade of gauze and stitched across from corner to 
corner on the sewing machine or by hand, as you like. 
They are for use, not beauty, and will be burned. 
They are simply used to protect the bed clothes, and 
so on, and are the sort of things hospitals have around. 
You can forget your hard-won Red Cross exactness in 
making them. Some nurses and doctors have hobbies 
on size and number, so ask yours specifically. 


FIRST children didn’t introduce me to “ obstet- 

rical stockings,” and when I arrived at the luxury 

ofa distinguished specialist and read those words on his 
list I knew why I was paying him a hundred dollars 


. more than I had ever paid before. I also found out, 


when I went to an outfitting house with his printed 
list, that everything else matched. They have every- 
thing complete and beautifully tied up and ready (in- 
cluding the obstetrical stockings), and they begin at 
sixty-five dollars and keep on going up. They include 
all the things I have mentioned (though not in the 
sixty-five dollars) and four dozen sanitary napkins 
(gauze over cotton) and various bandages made of 
strips of unbleached muslin. These bandages are so 
easily and quickly’made, if needed, that I advise you 
simply to have ten yards or so of common unbleached 
muslin handy. A nice fat package of absorbent cot- 
ton is useful. 


But those stockings! I 
left them, didn’t 1? They 
sounded terrifying to me, 
like one of those Nuremberg 
Iron Maiden things. But 
they’re quite gentle and use- 
ful. They consist simply of 
huge stocking-shaped bags 
of unbleached muslin made 
to be drawn up to the top of 
the leg and shaped in a little 
at the ankle. 

You can easily make them 
yourself. 

Otherwise, there was noth- 
ing which anyone who has 
handled ordinary cases of 
lying-abed in a home would 
not be familiar with. Even 
a nice bundle of clean news- 
papers is usefal. Last of all 
four paving blocks or similar 
pieces of wood—which you 
may paint white, if you have 
the decoration habit —ought 
to be included. These have 
no strange use, either. You 
see, you get bathed and 
combed every day, and it 
saves the nurse’s back—and 
maybe your patience—if you 
take the casters out of your 
bed and set it up on these 
blocks. 

Finally, everything must 
be sterilized. This means 
sheets as well as pads and 
bandages. If you lived out 
in the country I would advise you to have a new pair 
of scissors and some of the proper kind of cord, also 
sterilized and wrapped in clean boiled white cloth. 
But you're near enough to a doctor, so that even with 
your abnormal rapidity he can probably overtake you 
in time. 

Lay these things in; sterilize them by baking or 
boiling, except for the rubber sheet, which can be 
simply washed in hot brown soapsuds and dried well 
and sunned—only, ’ware melting it! 

These are the less agreeable, what might be called 
the mechanical, aspects of the affair. Having got 
them in and listed and all on one shelf, forget them, 
and let us dwell on the adorable moment ahead of us 
— shall (though only in imagination) bathe the 

aby! 

Jiminy, how I envy you when I think about it! 

There is one nice new thing since my babies were 
small which is an improvement on lap-bathing. It 
consists of a little strip of canvas stretched across two 
bars on legs, like a sort of camp-stool in a way, but 
tall enough to form a little table. There are pockets 
on it for accessories: You put three bath towels on 
it. You put the baby on top of the bath towels. You 
soap him on the top towel; you rinse him in the tub; 
you dry him on the second towel; you dress him on 
the last towel; fold up the table till to-morrow. 


oo canvas gives under him when he lies there just 
enough to make him comfortable. You stand up to 
bathe him. I admit that at first I couldn’t bear the 
thought of giving up that heavenly feeling of a warm, 
wiggling little thing on my lap. But having tried it 
once, I’m all for it. It is a great speeder-up of baby- 
dressing. And it saves the baby an immense amount 
of handling. 

That brings me to clothes. 

Clothes are an utterly useless invention of civiliza- 
tion, so far as babies are concerned. If you must be 
civilized and have them, why, you will be wise as well 
as beautiful to have dresses twenty-seven inches long 
and petticoats to match, of course. Even my younger 
children escaped the period of ‘pinning blankets” 
(which your grandmothers and our mothers called 
“barrow cloaks’’), Six very simple slips, two or three 
fine dresses, two cotton petticoats, three flannel 
petticoats—those are enough for a first outfit. 

Lawn petticoats are only for state occasions. All 
petticoats are best made in one piece, fastening on 
the shoulder. They haven’t yet abandoned the dar- 
ling old trick of running a hair-wide linen tape under 
the soft finish around the neck of little dresses and 
putting tiny “lace” buttonson them. The petticoats 
can either button with tiny buttons, flat ones, or tie 
with tiny tapes on the shoulder. Of course the rule 
with baby clothes is: The fewer the humps; the fewer 
the grumps. 

The seams of the flannel petticoat are flattened out, 
and it is then feather-stitched on the right side 
straight down the seam. 

I am often “intrigued” (that’s a fine fancy new use 
of an old word!) by observing the prices one has to 
pay in the smart city shops for the sort of thing you 
can make so easily while sitting on the porch and 
discussing, I won’t say gossiping. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 148 
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sion over household affairs, prizes Vollrath 

Ware because it so completely fulfills every 
requirement of kitchen and household utensils. 
She delights in its beauty and values its many 
distinctive features of utility. She finds it dura- 
ble, exceptionally easy to keep clean and above 
all, she knows it is sanitary ware and pre-emi- 
nently the safe ware for any cooking. 


"| oe woman who exercises a keen supervi- 


Vollrath Ware owes its exceptional 
B eauty ~ beauty not only to its lustrous 
whiteness, but to many refinements of construc- 
tion such as smooth fitting handles and other 
attachments which are gas welded instead of 
riveted to the body of the vessel. The sanitary 
smooth “beaded” edges of delft blue add a fur- 
ther touch of beauty to the simple grace of de- 
sign which characterizes all Vollrath Ware. 


DESIRED FOR ITS BEAUTY 


Uti lit __ For nearly half a century Vollrath 
¥Y Ware has been a leader in Amer- 


ican kitchen wares—a pioneer in improve- 
ments in manufacture and design. Its many ex- 
clusive features of construction are the result of 
constant effort on the part of its makers to give 
greater satisfaction and utility in household 
utensils. 


° Vollrath Ware gives long service 
a er VICE ecause it is made of high grade 
pressed steel, triple coated with enamel of abso- 
lute purity and highest quality. It will withstand 
excessive heat without injury or discoloration and 
its beautiful lustrous surface cannot be marred, 
scratched or chipped, except by extraordinary 
abuse. From the standpoint of service Vollrath 
Ware is the most economical. 
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° 
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PRIZED FOR ITS QUALITY 


S a if t ___ Vollrath Ware is sanitary ware be- 
eC JY cause its triple coating of absolutely 


pure enamel is positive protection against all dan- 
gers of chemical action between vessel and food. 
Its smooth crystal hard surface, free from dirt hid- 
ing seams and crevices, is completely non-porous 
and therefore non-absorbent. It can be quickly 
and thoroughly cleaned, is impenetrable to odors 
and liquids, nor can it be attacked by fruit acids. 
Foods taste better—are more healthful when 
cooked in Vollrath Ware, for there is no possibility 
of tainted flavor or even more harmful effects. 


HUS have the skill and conscientious effort 

of the Vollrath organization given to Amer- 

ican homes household and kitchen utensils 
of rare beauty, superior utility and unquestioned 
purity. The Vollrath Company headed by C. A. 
W. Vollrath, dean of the enameling industry in 
America, has been for over 45 years the leader 
in the development of high quality enamels and 
household wares. Vollrath Ware possesses a 
quality inherent in its making, which has never 
been successfully duplicated. 


Read the complete story of Vollrath Ware told in the booklet ‘“How 
to Select Household Utensils.”” Mailed to you free upon request. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Vollrath Ware is sold by department and hardware stores throughout the United States. 
Every article of genuine Vollrath Ware bears the blue oval label. 
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When you give Krementz 
Jewelry, you give usefulness 
and beauty for the years to 
come. For into all Krementz 
Jewelry is crowded, gener- 
ously, skilled workmanship, 
correct motif of design, and 
fine quality of materials. 
The name 


is stamped on the back of every 
piece. This mark is the device of 
integrity and full value in money 
and wear. It is the crest of respon- 
sibility that never changes in 
meaning. It says, with absolute 
finality, 


“If this article proves unsatis- 
factory at any time for any 
reason, any Krementz dealer or 
we will replace it free.’’ 


Sold by good dealers. 


remen 5& Co.@) 


Newark 


890 K sterling enamel $4.00 per pair 


Sterling enamel, Soft Collar Pin 


873 K $1.50 


Mother of Pearl Correét Evening Jewelry 


Half pearl centers, rims of non-tarnishing 
white metal. Set complete in box $9.00 


703 K P Pair Links $3.50 
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704K P 


705 K P 
4 Vest Buttons 3 Siuds 
$3.50 $2.00 


Studs and 
vest. buttons 
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Goes in like 
a needle, 
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T THIS season of the year the 
A fashion “doctors” delight in 
disagreeing, with the result 
that there is much chatter of this and 
that style; of long coats versus short 
jackets; of three-quarter and bell 
sleeves in preference to the full-length 
ones; of straight lines as opposed to 
the fullness of bouffancy. To the un- 
initiated all this is very puzzling, and 
it’s little wonder that many are in- 
clined to feel that fashions after all are 
pretty much of a gamble. But that’s 
where we are wrong. There are laws 
in the fashion world as firmly estab- 
lished as those of the Medes and the 
Persians, only at every turn of the 
season they are invariably clouded in 
mystery. 

To penetrate this camouflage, sup- 
pose we start at the very beginning of 
our clothes—the fabric. Now fabrics 
are actually decreed for us a year or 
eighteen months in advance. While 
you are enjoying your winter clothes, 
the manufacturers of woolens and 
silks are planning the materials for 
your next winter’s suit and dress and 
even for the spring twelve months 
ahead. Surely this doesn’t 
argue for a hit-or-miss 
scheme of things in the 
world of fashion. 

It sounds bromidic to 
promise you a treat, for 
there is ever charm in 
novelty, but this season 
there is logic to back such 
a promise. The American 
manufacturers have been 
making tremendous strides 
since the war in originating 
new weaves, perfecting old 
favorites, creating unique 
designs, conquering the 
dye situation and we—the 
American women—now 
reap the rewards this fall. 

Should you ask for the newest ideas in 
woolens you will be shown the smooth, 
short-pile fabrics, the broadcloths, ladies’ 
cloths and yalamas, the latter deepened to 
coat weight. You will recognize these as old 
favorites, which we have rather lost sight of 
during the last few years, when the business 
of “just living” has been so strenuous that 
we sought the sturdy service of the twills 
and tweeds, tricotines and serges. 

There is no need to expound to you the 
appeal of these cloths. Every woman, by 
mere intuition, appreciates the subtle charm 
of broadcloth and the allied woolens. They 
are in the same class with the duvetines, and, 
despite the hue and cry that has been raised 
against duvetine, this fabric is more firmly 
entrenched in the favor of the style creators 
than ever. 


The Lure of Soft, Rich Fabrics 


\ 7 HAT can we say to support this marked 
favoritism except to explain that they 
are luxury fabrics? And if you can afford such 
a luxury, you are going to possess a suit or 
a dress which your friends are sure to covet, 
because no lover of the beautiful can fail to 
realize the irresistible, flattering allure of this 
soft, rich fabric. It should in all justice be 
added that duvetine revives under steaming 
like velvet, and you know even the sturdiest 
woolens require pressing from time to time. 
A little search will reveal a wool duvetine 
with a distinctly silky feel, which has a 
deeper, thicker pile that adds tremendously 
to its appearance. There is another in which 
the finest of cashmere yarns are combined 
with tussah silks, and there is an all-silk 
duvetine which one of the leading French 
fabric experts declared the most perfect cloth 
of its type he had ever seen. 


FABRICS FOR FALL AND WINTER 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


mighty well, the tweeds in this fall’s collec. 
tion, for,they have, been designed to please 
the American women who appreciate the 
value of conservatism in their tailor-mades 

The checks and stripes and plaids, though 
unusual in color combinations, are far more 
subdued than formerly, and they have de. 
creased in size to dimensions which we cap 
aptly describe as “ladylike.” 

There is among the novelties a tweed 
with a soft-napped surface, completely hid. 
ing the weave, which shows only in the back 
giving a light-weight, fluffy-looking fabric 
one hundred per cent wool. 


A New Finish for Our Wool Suits 


Wo looking for woolens for rough- 
and-ready wear, you shouldn’t slight 
the new knitted fabrics. There is nof even g 
family resemblance to the old wool Jerseys, 
for the manufacturers have so successfully 
applied an overplay of wool upon a knitted or 
chain-stitch underweave that a surface with 
an entirely new appearance has been evolved, 
Here are all the traditions of the best fea. 
tures of the Scotch homespuns, with the 
same delightful vitality in the interplay of 
colorings. Consequently it has been possible 
for certain of our leading tailors to take 
this material and create suits and 
dresses with crispy lines that are very 
different from the loosely hung, more or 
less shapeless garments of the past, and 
with the added advantage of no sagging, 
even when exposed to dampness. And, 
what is almost more important in thece 
days of high 
costs, the 
price may 
truthfully 
be de- 
scribed as 
popular. 
If youde- 
light in the 


All of these pile fabrics answer in a truly 
ideal manner fashion’s demands for both 
suits and daytime frocks, for the studied 
simplicity that the mode makers are prom- 
ising calls for much beauty of fabric. Then, 
too, they lend themselves happily to the 
embroidery and stitchery that is heralded as 
a keynote of the coming styles. 


A Tailored Suit of Veivet is Modish 


‘la vogue for short-pile fabrics brings 
i with it velvets—plain, panne, striped, 
checked and plaid—velveteens and velours. 
Our grandmothers, and even our mothers, 
had a great admiration for these materials 
and treated them accordingly, saving them 
for “best.” But we, of this present gener- 
ation, who delight in breaking all clothes 
traditions, have discovered that there is 
much real service in the good qualities of 
these materials, that they will stand up 
under much hard usage and that the weather 
has little effect upon them. 

Consequently we do not hesitate to appear 
in the street, even before the noon hour, in a 
suit or dress of velvet or velveteen as severely 
tailored as one in tweed or tricotine. This 
adaptation, however, doesn’t prevent us from 
selecting the softer weaves—the chiffon, 
panne and moiré velvets—for our handsome 
reception costumes, evening gowns and 
wraps, for no fabric more successfully “does 
us proud.” 

Despite the demonstrations of velvet and 
its allies as to wearing ability, there are many 
women who look to the tweeds, herring- 
bones, twills, tricotines and serges for real 
hard service—the kind of service we demand 
from a suit into which we slip in the morning, 
wear to business, shopping and trotting 
about in general. You are going to like, 


Bluebird on Indigo Pussywillow 


Chevron Brocade in Chinese Blue and Black 


composé 
costume— 
in which a skirt of plaid or stripe or check 
is accompanied by a coat of plain material, 
continuing the dominant color note of the 
skirt—you may collar and cuff it in fur, and 
bask in fashion’s favor, but if you are select- 
ing one with an eye to the future we should 
advise pinning your faith to the stripes. 
Stripes are being introduced in many 
novel ways for the fall. Just as an example, 
one of the winter coats has a curious V-shaped 
yoke extending from the neck line to waist 
depth composed of appliquéd stripes. Other 
stripes appear to be embroidered in the ma- 
terials, and still others are what is known 
among fabric manufacturers as “built in.” 
Bridging the gap between the woolens and 
silks are the wool-back satins and the many 
silk and wool crépes, some with a satiny 
surface. You should think of them as rivals 
of the broadcloths, duvetines and velvets, for 
like them they can be tailored into tng, 
snappy, simple street suits and dresses, of 
with equal ease and success adapted as after- 
noon costumes. You will find, too, much to 
interest you in the silk and wool crépes and 


bouclés and brocades, intended primarily for | 


dresses. Their variety is apparently end 
less—Jacquards, plaids and _ stripes, sel 
toned and in contrasting colors, and in @ 
weights. As for wear—well the balance of 
favor is going to lie with you. ; 
Despite the claims of the novelty silks, 
nothing has ousted satin yet from the front 
ranks; and with satin we may include crepe 
meteor, charmeuse and the crépy weaves 
with the lustrous face of satin. Add the 
various crépes with duller surfaces like crepe 
de Chine—silks, by the way, that are inva 
riably slenderizing—and you will have the 
silks favored for draping propensities. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 
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nce of (Pint of Courage, and the Spirit of Truth. 


= ® They come now to greet you, as they 


ecrépe fMPame long, long ago to the Indians, and to 


EAR boys and girls: —Here are the 


id the eve little Quaker boys and girls whom the 
taught to see them. 
ve the 
. On summer nights of that long ago, when 
he corn was ripening on the stalks, just 
. tore dawn the Indians came to ask the 
a teat Spirit's blessing on their crop. 


Straight 2s arrows they stood, with arms 


Plifted to the sky. And over the cornfields 
hey sent this call: 


“Chitani-wa-ganit, Good Spirit of Strength! 
llaw-wa- ‘ganit, Good Spirit of Courage! 
Wula-wa- ganit, Good Spirit of Truth! 


Enter thoy into our corn! 
= we who eat thereof 
ay become Strong and Brave and True.” 


7 through the cornfield, just as the 
toke through the morning's mist, 


ould come the Three Good Spirits. And 


Three Good Spirits of Beautiful 
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Chitani-wa-ganit, Good Spirit of Strength, 


would raise his hand in the Indian sign of 
friendly greeting, to show that the call was 
heard and answered. 


‘* * * * 


Now we have called for you these Three 
Good Spirits of Beautiful Youth—called them 
to enter a fairy box of corn flakes, a new 
kind of corn flakes, named Quaker Quakies. 
And if you have eyes that see such things 
the Three Good Spirits will greet you as soon 
as ever you see these flakes. 


99 


, For the Spirit of Strength has made 


ri D them crisp and firm yet light and tender, 


f like the touch of a strong man’s hand. 


fy The Spirit of Courage has colored them a 


ruddy brown, like a brave man’s cheek 
should be. And the Spirit of Truth has 
given them a sweet deliciousness, like words 
we love to hear. 


Around the corner, at your grocer’s, 
you can get one of the fairy boxes— 
now. And when mother fills your bowl 
with Quaker Quakies tomorrow morning, 
you too, like the little Quaker and Indian 
boys and girls, can become strong and brave 
and true from these Three Good Spirits 
of Beautiful Youth. 


Write for this beautiful picture 
A large reproduction, in full colors, from 
the original oil painting—on fine paper — 
ready for framing. Sent for 1oc and top of 


Quakies package. 


The Quaker Oats Company, 1611 K Rail- 
way Exchange Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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When you give Krementz 
Jewelry, you give usefulness 
and beauty for the years to 
come. For into all Krementz 
Jewelry is crowded, gener- 
ously, skilled workmanship, 
correct motif of design, and 
fine quality of materials. 
The name 


is stamped on the back of every 
piece. This mark is the device of 
integrity and full value in money 
and wear. It is the crest of respon- 
sibility that never changes in 
meaning. It says, with absolute 
finality, 


“‘If this article proves unsatis- 
factory at any time for any 
reason, any Krementz dealer or 
we will replace it free.’’ 


Sold by good dealers. 
JKremen 


& 


120 K E rolled plate $2.00 pair 


890 K sterling enamel $4.00 per pair 
Sterling enamel, Soft Collar Pin 
873 K $1.50 
Mother of Pearl Correét Evening Jewelry 


Half pearl centers, rims of non-tarnishing 
white metal. Set complete in box $9.00 
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FABRICS FOR FALL AND WINTER | 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


T THIS season of the year the 
fashion ‘‘doctors” delight in 
disagreeing, with the result & 
that there is much chatter of this and 
that style; of long coats versus short 
jackets; of three-quarter and bell 
sleeves in preference to the full-length 
ones; of straight lines as opposed to 
the fullness of bouffancy. To the un- 
initiated all this is very puzzling, and 
it’s little wonder that many are in- 
clined to feel that fashions after all are 
pretty much of a gamble. But that’s 
where we are wrong. There are laws 
in the fashion world as firmly estab- 
lished as those of the Medes and the 
Persians, only at every turn of the 
season they are invariably clouded in 
mystery. 

To penetrate this camouflage, sup- 
pose we start at the very beginning of 
our clothes—the fabric. Now fabrics 
are actually decreed for us a year or 
eighteen months in advance. While 
you are enjoying your winter clothes, 
the manufacturers of woolens and 
silks are planning the materials for 
your next winter’s suit and dress and 
even for the spring twelve months 
ahead. Surely this doesn’t 
argue for a hit-or-miss 
scheme of things in the 
world of fashion. 

It sounds bromidic to 
promise you a treat, for 
there is ever charm in 
novelty, but this season 
there is logic to back such 
a promise. The American 
manufacturers have been 
making tremendous strides 
since the war in originating 
new weaves, perfecting old 
favorites, creating unique 
designs, conquering the 
dye situation and we—the 
American women—now 
reap the rewards this fall. 

Should you ask for the newest ideas in 
woolens you will be shown the smooth, 
short-pile fabrics, the broadcloths, ladies’ 
cloths and yalamas, the latter deepened to 
coat weight. You will recognize these as old 
favorites, which we have rather lost sight of 
during the last few years, when the business 
of “just living” has been so strenuous that 
we sought the sturdy service of the twills 
and tweeds, tricotines and serges. 

There is no need to expound to you the 
appeal of these cloths. Every woman, by 
mere intuition, appreciates the subtle charm 
of broadcloth and the allied woolens. They 
are in the same class with the duvetines, and, 
despite the hue and cry that has been raised 
against duvetine, this fabric is more firmly 
entrenched in the favor of the style creators 
than ever. 


The Lure of Soft, Rich Fabrics 


Wo can we say to support this marked 
favoritism except to explain that they 
are luxury fabrics? And if you can afford such 
a luxury, you are going to possess a suit or 
a dress which your friends are sure to covet, 
because no lover of the beautiful can fail to 
realize the irresistible, flattering allure of this 
soft, rich fabric. It should in all justice be 
added that duvetine revives under steaming 
like velvet, and you know even the sturdiest 
woolens require pressing from time to time. 

A little search will reveal a wool duvetine 
with a distinctly silky feel, which has a 
deeper, thicker pile that adds tremendously 
to its appearance. There is another in which 
the finest of cashmere yarns are combined 
with tussah silks, and there is an all-silk 
duvetine which one of the leading French 
fabric experts declared the most perfect cloth 
of its type he had ever seen. 


Bluebird on Indigo Pussywillow 


All of these pile fabrics answer in a truly 
ideal manner fashion’s demands for both 
suits and daytime frocks, for the studied 
simplicity that the mode makers are prom- 
ising calls for much beauty of fabric. Then, 
too, they lend themselves happily to the 
embroidery and stitchery that is heralded as 
a keynote of the coming styles. 


A Tailored Suit of Velvet is Modish 


‘ho vogue for short-pile fabrics brings 
with it velvets—plain, panne, striped, 
checked and plaid—velveteens and velours. 
Our grandmothers, and even our mothers, 
had a great admiration for these materials 
and treated them accordingly, saving them 
for “‘best.” But we, of this present gener- 
ation, who delight in breaking all clothes 
traditions, have discovered that there is 
much real service in the good qualities of 
these materials, that they will stand up 
under much hard usage and that the weather 
has little effect upon them. 

Consequently we do not hesitate to appear 
in the street, even before the noon hour, in a 
suit or dress of velvet or velveteen as severely 
tailored as one in tweed or tricotine. This 
adaptation, however, doesn’t prevent us from 
selecting the softer weaves—the chiffon, 
panne and moiré velvets—for our handsome 
reception costumes, evening gowns and 
wraps, for no fabric more successfully “does 
us proud.” 

Despite the demonstrations of velvet and 
its allies as to wearing ability, there are many 
women who look to the tweeds, herring- 
bones, twills, tricotines and serges for real 
hard service—the kind of service we demand 
from a suit into which we slip in the morning, 
wear to business, shopping and trotting 
about in general. You are going to like, 


Chevron Brocade in Chinese Blue and Black 


mighty well, the tweeds in this fall’s collec. 
tion, for,they have, been designed to please 
the American women who appreciate the 
value of conservatism in their tailor-mades 

The checks and stripes and plaids, though 
unusual in color combinations, are far more 
subdued than formerly, and they have de. 
creased in size to dimensions which we can 
aptly describe as “‘ladylike.” 

There is among the novelties a tweed 
with a soft-napped surface, completely hid- 
ing the weave, which shows only in the back 
giving a light-weight, fluffy-looking fabric 
one hundred per cent wool. 


| 
A New Finish for Our Wool Suits 


We looking for woolens for rough- 
and-ready wear, you shouldn't slight 
the new knitted fabrics. There is not even aq 
family resemblance to the old wool Jerseys, 
for the manufacturers have so successfully 
applied an overplay of wool upon a knitted or 
chain-stitch underweave that a surface with 
an entirely new appearance has been evolved, 
Here are all the traditions of the best fea- 
tures of the Scotch homespuns, with the 
same delightful vitality in the interplay of 
colorings. Consequently it has been possible 
for certain of our leading tailors to take 
this material and create suits and 
dresses with crispy lines that are very 
different from the loosely hung, more or 
less shapeless garments of the past, and 
with the added advantage of no sagging, 
even when exposed to dampness. And, 
what is almost more important in thece 
days of high 
costs, the 
price may 
truthfully 
be de- 
scribed as 
popular. 

If youde- 
light in the 
composé 
costume— 
in which a skirt of plaid or stripe or check 
is accompanied by a coat of plain material, 
continuing the dominant color note of the 
skirt—you may collar and cuff it in fur, and 
bask in fashion’s favor, but if you are select- 
ing one with an eye to the future we should 
advise pinning your faith to the stripes. 

Stripes are being introduced in many 
novel ways for the fall. Just as an example, 
one of the winter coats has a curious V-shaped 
yoke extending from the neck line to waist 
depth composed of appliquéd stripes. Other 
stripes appear to be embroidered in the ma- 
terials, and still others are what is known | 
among fabric manufacturers as “built in.” 

Bridging the gap between the woolens and 
silks are the wool-back satins and the many 
silk and wool crépes, some with a satiny | 
surface. You should think of them as rivals 
of the broadcloths, duvetines and velvets, for 
lixe them they can be tailored into tng, 
snappy, simple street suits and dresses, 0 | 
with equal ease and success adapted as after- | 

| 
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noon costumes. You will find, too, much to 
interest you in the silk and wool crépes and 
bouclés and brocades, intended primarily for 
dresses. Their variety is apparently end- 
less—Jacquards, plaids and _ stripes, self- 
toned and in contrasting colors, and in all 
weights. As for wear—well the balance 0 
favor is going to lie with you. , 
Despite the claims of the novelty silks, 
nothing has ousted satin yet from the front | 
ranks; and with satin we may include crepe 
meteor, charmeuse and the crépy weave 
with the lustrous face of satin. d the | 
various crépes with duller surfaces like crepe 
de Chine—silks, by the way, that are nv 
riably slenderizing—and you will have the 
silks favored for draping propensities. 
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EAR boys and girls: —Here are the 


Youth—the Spirit of Strength, the 
ppirit of Courage, and the Spirit of Truth. 


lance of 


y silks JB They come now to greet you, as they 


he front | 
decree Mame long. long ago to the Indians, and to 
he little Quaker boys and girls whom the 


weaves | 
Add the | 
Mdians tau; to see them. 


ke crépe | 
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= § On summer nights of that long ago, when 

mm Corn was ripening on the stalks, just 

Beeore dawn the Indians came to ask the 
teat Spirit's blessing on their crop. 


Straight as arrows they stood, with arms 
lifted tothe sky. And over the cornfields 
ney sent this call: 


Chitani-wa-ganit, Good Spirit of Strength! 
llau-wa-ganit, Good Spirit of Courage! 
Wula-wa- ‘ganit, Good Spirit of Truth! 
Enter thou into our corn! 

t we who eat thereof 
May become Strong and Brave and True.” 


7 through the cornfield, just as the 
broke through the morning's mist, 
come the Three Good Spirits. And 


Three Good Spirits of Beautiful | 


THE 
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THREE ‘Good SPIRITS 


GRE ET 


Chitani-wa-ganit, Good Spirit of Strength, 
would raise his hand in the Indian sign of 
friendly greeting, to show that the call was 
heard and answered. 


‘* * * * 


Now we have called for you these Three 
Good Spirits of Beautiful Youth—called them 
to enter a fairy box of corn flakes, a new 
kind of corn flakes, named Quaker Quakies. 
And if you have eyes that see such things 
the Three Good Spirits will greet you as soon 
as ever you see these flakes. 


, For the Spirit of Strength has made 


them crisp and firm yet light and tender, 


like the touch of a strong man’s hand. 
The Spirit of Courage has colored them a 
ruddy brown, like a brave man’s cheek 
should be. And the Spirit of Truth has 
given them a sweet deliciousness, like words 
we love to hear. 


Around the corner, at your grocer’s, 
you can get one of the fairy boxes— 
now. And when mother fills your bowl 
with Quaker Quakies tomorrow morning, 
you too, like the little Quaker and Indian 
boys and girls, can become strong and brave 
and true from these Three Good Spirits 
of Beautiful Youth. 


Write for this beautiful picture 
A large reproduction, in full colors, from 
the original oil painting—on fine paper — 
ready for framing. Sent for toc and top of 
Quakies package. 


The Quaker Oats Company, 1611K Rail- 
way Exchange Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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If you prefer any of the 
patterns shown here, 
order by number from 
your linoleum merchant. 


> 


+ 
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Armstrong Bureau of 
Interior Decoration 


Write this Bureau for advice as to patterns to 
match any scheme of interior decoration. Trained 
decorator in charge. No fees. 


[F you use linoleum, you enter a new 
world of color possibilities in room- 
making. You have new freedom for 
satisfying your taste in color-schemes. 

Also you have an easily cleaned 
and sanitary floor—a floor that 
doesn’t warp or splinter—one that 
is always tight and snug. It is 
springy to the feet, and silent. 

The bedroom shown in the pic- 
ture is borrowed from Europe, where 
linoleum is frequently used in, all 
types of rooms in the finest resi- 
dences. The growing vogue in Amer- 
ica for linoleum floors perhaps has 
risen from the difficulty of getting 
properly seasoned wood floors, but 
the advantages of linoleum floors are 
so many and so marked that they 
certainly have come to stay. 


“*The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration”’ 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School 
a Sent, with de luxe color plates 
of fine home interiors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


Armstronc Cork Company, Linoteum Department, 901 Mary St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstronés Linoleum 


Fine and Applied Art. 


CIRCLE A TRADE MARK 


for Every Room 


Color 


September, 1929 


4 


4 


We are speaking here of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum, which is strong and 
flexible, and may be known by its 
burlap back and Circle A trade-mark. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum—when ce- 
mented down firmly (by your mer- 
chant) and rubbed occasionally with 
a good floor wax—makes a beauti- 
ful, permanent floor. It will retain 
its attractiveness for years, for the 
colors run clear through to the bur- 
lap back. In the picture you can 
see how well it goes with fabric rugs. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is made in 
Plains, Jaspés and Inlaids — also 
with color designs printed on the 
surface. Perhaps you have linoleum 
in your kitchen, but you ought to send 
for our book showing how suitable 
it is “‘for every room in the house.” 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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What woman with an ounce of vanity in 
her make-up can resist the persistent, coax- 
ing appeal that lurks in a cleverly draped 
afternoon or evening gown? And all that 
is demanded is one of these soft, heavy, 
clinging silks that fairly fall into long, 
sinuous, graceful lines. You can add em- 
broidery, jet, chenille, beads, lace—all the 
trimming aids you may desire; but the 
appeal of the gown lies in the drapery—and 
the fabric. 

Satin, too, is in high favor with the de- 
signers, because of its happy affinity for 
serge, tricotines and the other woolens on one 
hand and the sheer stuffs on the other. And 
when fashion casts it as a background, it 
plays the réle to perfection. It is equally at 
its best in evening gowns and wraps, though 
when the lights are brightest the Jamé ma- 
terials will prove a serious rival. This season 
it will be the glitter of gold rather than silver 
that we shall prefer. 

The radiant, lustrous silk brocades, with 
curious Egyptian motifs and geometrical de- 
signs in Jacquard and contrasting effects, 
are to prove well worth watching. You will 
see them in evening gowns and wraps, and 
often combined with satin. The tall, well- 
poised American woman looks her very best 
in draped gowns of this type. 

A reading of 
the fashion 
horoscope for 
the fall and 
winter will re- 
veal further to 
you that the 
pannierlike 
fullness of the 

st winter has 

en concen- 
trated in the 
dancing 
dresses for the 
young and the 
Tore 
means nets 
and laces and 
all the cob- 
webby chiffons 
and crépes and 
silk voiles. 
Some of these 


unusually 

lovely, with their embroidered motifs so 
exceedingly well done that you would not 
dream they were made by machinery until 
you have been let into the secret. 


We are Proud of America’s Silks 


Fr YOU have not been following closely the 
progress made in designing in this country 
you will be both surprised and delighted with 
the printed silks, which lend such a decora- 
tive air to the silk counters and to our 
dresses, blouses and linings. There is real 
creative art, the peer of any of French 
origination; there are color harmonies that 
are as beautiful as they are unusual, and 
there is printing as fine as can be turned out 
in France. 

Did you know that some of these silks are 
still printed by the old-time hand-block 
method, by which the wooden block is re- 
moved, dipped into the color and replaced, 
point on point with the greatest care to pre- 
vent blurring, as many times as there are 
color variations in the design—sometimes 
twenty, twenty-four and even twenty-eight 
times? It is the only method by which it is 
possible to achieve this great variety of col- 


orings in one piece of silk, for the rollers used 
in = nting by machinery can carry only eight 
colors, 


After you have enthused over a countless 
number of printed silks and satins, you prob- 
ably will come to the conclusion that the 
general trend in design is toward the Chinese, 
Japanese and Indian effects. But if you are 
in search of something different you linger 
long, fascinated by the designs culled, for in- 
Stance, from Greek vases, in which three-inch 
Tows of stately goddesses alternate perhaps 
With rows of sacred sheep, inspired by the 
‘ame exquisite ceramics. These rows of 
figures are separated one from the other by 
an equal width of the plain fabric upon which 
they are printed. 

Rodier, the great French maker of dress 
materials, ‘is sponsoring these “peopled” 


sheer stuffs are in the Arabian Nights Series 


FABRICS FOR FALL AND WINTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


silks, and Paris has given her unqualified 
approval of them. Though the Paris dress- 
makers use them for entire frocks—kimono 
bodices and full straight skirts—we in 
America employ them for the most part in 
combination with plain fabrics and even then 
sparingly. But they are smart! 

And all these designs are not confined to 
the silks, for you will find them in the crépes 
and indestructible voiles—the silk voile so 
impervious to wear that you can’t poke your 
elbows through it. Just think of the blouses 


and tunics you can devise at the minimum of ° 


time and trouble with picture silks of this 
type! 


The New Colorful Fall Shades 


| i YOU are seeking a lining for your fur 
coat you will be struck by the fact that 
many of the color combinations in the new 
printed silks appear to harmonize remark- 
ably well with seal, mink, nutria and the 
other furs. It’s not a fortunate coincidence, 
but one of the forethoughts that the wide 
vision of manufacturers has made possible. 
And now just a word about the fall rain- 
bow. It does seem strange that after black 
has greeted the eye in every direction for so 
long the Parisiennes should still feature it, 
but there is 
no denying its 
value as a 
background. 
And it is asa 
background 
that the 
French are 
adapting it to- 
day, brighten- 
ing it with 
embroidery 
and stitchery 
of every de- 

scription. 
Across the 
sea we are 
standing loy- 
ally by navy 
blue and the 
deep, rich, 


A Many-Colored Silk Picture, The Magic Horse, dark tones on 


the order of 
crowblue. For 
our more 
formal costumes the blues take on a green- 
ish tinge until under the electric lights we 
recognize the familiar turquoise. The vogue 
of brown appears to be increasing, and there 
is a glorious ‘‘ betwixt and between” shade, 
known as Hindoo, and from this the browns 
range to bronze and old gold. They seem to 
enjoy the happiest of relationships with blue, 
appearing in all manner of combinations both 
in the woolens and in the silks. Nor has 
there been any secession in the favor shown 
to the taupes and tans. 

Green, too, has its admirers by the score, 
including a green that recalls in depth the 
deep recesses of the woods. It is one of the 
trio in many of the plaids, and here it takes 
on the subdued tones that are making the 
new plaids so interesting and artful. Imagine 
the beauty of separate skirts in such com- 
binations as wistaria, tan and white, or 
mastic and robin’s-egg blue, or again reseda, 
blue and lavender, and in the soft, fleecy, 
woolly naps!’ Not surprising that the appeal 
is almost irresistible, despite the warnings of 
a limited clothes allowance. 

One of the newest colors for the street is 
the blending of red and purple that is gen- 
erally described as a wine shade. Then there 
are the combinations of gray and black and 
brown and tan, which have both novelty and 
good taste to recommend them. For the 
evening the color spectrum reveals jade and 
emerald, peach and pink, turquoise and 
Chinese blue, and black, always black. Why 
not? What woman has not learned that an 
evening gown in black is one of the funda- 
mentals of the wardrobe, always at hand to 
solve the clothes problem, always in the pic- 
ture, and yet not so conspicuous that it can’t 
serve on many occasions and stand many 
adaptations to the prevailing mode. 

Such are the fabrics which will serve as the 
fundamentals of your winter clothes. The 
choice is a wide one. The final solution to 
your clothes problem must necessarily be 
a personal one—the best fabric for the time 
and place. 


Wats the use 0’ sighin’, cryin’? 
What good does it do? 
Better be a tryin’, flyin’ 
Through the skies 0’ blue. 
Try a bit o’ singin’, wingin’ 
Like a happy bird; 


’'VE BEEN THINKIN’ 
By Vera Bertels Griggs 


To the joys a-clingin’, bringin’ 
Light that can’t be blurr’d. 


All the hurts forgivin’, livin’ 
In a world of smiles; 

At the hard things chaffin’, laughin’, 
Trampin’ life’s long miles. 
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oth food and 
in tdeal picnic form 


As you lay out your picnic lunch under the open 
sky, and open the can of California Ripe Olives, you 
realize anew the indefinable “goodness”’ of this re- 
markable fruit and the charm of that mingled flavor of 
ripened fruit and nuts. It appeals alike to the jaded 
epicure and the eager hunger of the children. 


Under the California sunshine where their growers 
make them a daily food, California Ripe Olives are 
ripened on the tree. Their rich, dark brown color 
indicates their full olive oil content, and this rich oil 
content is the secret of the fascinating, distinctive fla- 


vor and high food value of this food of the ages. 


In California Ripe Olives you have ready for in- 
stant service a supreme food relish, whether for pic- 
nics, teas or your most carefully planned dinner. 


OLIVES 


The California Olive Association is an organization 
of growers and packers united to insure the scientific 
growing, sterilizing and packing of California Ripe 
Olives, and to make the purity and wholesomeness of 
this distinctive California fruit more widely known 
and appreciated. 


To be certain of reliable California Ripe Olives, 
make sure that you buy a brand packed by one of 
the Association Members listed below. 


CALIFORNIA OLIVE ASSOCIATION 


McCann Building, San Francisco, Cal. Higgins Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
PACKER MEMBERS: 

A. Adams, Jr. Libby, McNeill & Libby Maywood Packing Company j 

California Growers Ass'n, Inc. Los Angeles Olive Growers McNally Ranch 

California Packing Corp’n Ass’n (Sylmar Ranch) Mt. Ida Packing Company 


Golden State Canneries Roeding Fig & Olive Co. 
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| ~ the wholesome cooking aid 


that enriches your other foods 

or makes living cost less” adds 

variety to your menu 
with Farina Balls 


Meat and Potato Pie 
Yorkshire Puddings 
Scrambled Eggs 
Scalloped Eggs 
Baked Eggs 
Creamed Eggs 
Omelets 
Fish Chowder 
Salmon Croquettes 
Creamed Codfish 
Cream Sauces 
Cheese Sauces 


Serve HEBE with 
Coffee and Tea 
and in Cocoa 


For economy Hebe 
in meat,egg and fish dishes 


OOKING with HEBE offers a won- 

derful opportunity to economize and 
at the same time you have richer and more 
attractive meals. The less expensive cuts 
of meats, also fish and eggs can be prepared 
in a variety of ways. Prepared with HEBE 
they are additionally nutritious, and deli- 
cious in flavor, and the cost of living is 
reduced. 


Consult your cookbook and order HEBE 
from your grocer today—keep several cans 
on hand all the time. It stays sweet in- 
definitely until the can is opened and for 
some time after the can is opened if kept in 
a cool place. You will find it a balanced 
food— pure skimmed milk evaporated to 
double strength enriched with cocoanut fat. 
In the hermetically sealed can HEBE retains 
its purity and wholesomeness 
guarded so carefully in its 
manufacture. 


WET CONTENTS 1 LB. AvOIRDUPO!S 


V.S. OFF : 


Write for HEBE Book of 
Recipes, showing how HEBE 
can be used in cooking of all 
kinds. Address Home Econs 


omy Dept., 2901 Consumers 
Bldg., Chicago. 


CONTAINS 7.29, VEGETABLE FAT 


THE HEBE COMPANY THE HEBE COMPANY 
Chicago Seattle 


September, | 92 
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YOU'LL LIKE THESE FRUIT 
DESSERTS 


By Mary Mason Wright 


of peaches, pears and plums in our 

diet, and how they are so well adapted 
to every meal of the day, and between meals 
as well. The peach is one of the most popular 
of our autumn fruits; it possesses the small- 
est amount of sugar of all the common fruits, 
and is especially adapted, in its fresh state, 
to the diabetic and rheumatic inclined. Apri- 
cots resemble peaches so closely that in all 
recipes which call for peaches apricots may 


\" of us know something of the value 


used. 

The acid of the grape is mainly tartaric 
acid combined with potash, lime and mag- 
nesia, all valuable elements for the system. 
Grapes are at their best in their natural 
state, and are fine to use in salads. Plums are 
less healthful than some of the other fruits 
mentioned, but have their good qualities, 
and are made more digestible by cooking; 
they contain a large amount of acid which 
requires a larger quantity of sugar than most 
fruits. Quinces contain more pectin than 
most fruits and for this reason are much 
used in making jellies and butters; and 
when combined with other fruits make deli- 
cious desserts. 


Quince Custard Pie 


1 Lemon 


2 Cupfuls of Quince 
Pulp ¥% Cupful of Whole 


2 Eggs Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of ¥ Cupful of Sugar 
Vanilla 


Ww: a little water cook the quinces to 
a pulp. Add half of the lemon rind to 
the quinces when stewing them; add the 
lemon juice to the pulp, also the sugar, the 
beaten yolks of the eggs and the milk. Whip 
the whites of the eggs until stiff, fold in, and 
add the vanilla. Line a deep pie pan with 
good pastry dough, pour in the’mixture and 
bake until the custard is set. If preferred, 
the whites of the eggs may be used as a 
meringue for the top of the pie. 


Quince Soufflé 
4 Quinces ¥% Cupful of Stale 
3 Eggs Bread or Cake 
Y Cupful of Milk Crumbs 
1 Lemon ¥% Cupful of Sugar 


OIL the quinces until tender, after peel- 

ing, coring and quartering, and pass 
them through a coarse sieve. Add the juice 
of the lemon and a little of the grated rind. 
Soak the bread or cake crumbs in the milk 
and add to the quinces. Stir in the beaten 
yolks of the eggs, and lastly fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites. Pour into a baking dish and 
bake for about twenty minutes in a moder- 
ate oven. This dessert may be eaten with 
sauce, cream or plain. A pear souffilé made 
after this recipe is also nice. 


Quince Scallop 


3 Quinces 


3 Sweet Apples 
1 Pint of Cranberries 


Sugar and Cinnamon 


PEE core and cut the quinces and apples 
in eighths. Place a few stale bread or 
cake crumbs in the bottom of a baking dish. 
Place over this a layer of the mixed quinces 
and apples; then cover with a layer of cran- 
berries sprinkled liberally with sugar and a 
little cinnamon. Repeat until all the fruit is 
used, then bake in a slow oven about one 
hour. 
Compote of Pears 


114 Cupfuls of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Water 


PEE core and quarter the pears. Place 
the cranberries in a saucepan with the 
water and boil until they are tender; then 
strain off the juice, and add to it the sugar. 
Bring to a boil; then add the pears and sim- 
mer them in this until the pears are tender 
but not broken up. They should be a nice 
clear pink. Lift them out carefully into a 
shallow glass dish, boil the remaining sirup 
down until very thick, and pour around the 
pears. Serve with whipped cream. 


6 Large Pears 
1 Pint Cranberries 


Baked Peach Batter Puddins 


1 Dozen of Peaches % Cupful of Coconut 
1% Cupfuls of Sugar Nutmeg 
1 Tablespoonful of 1 Cupful of Sweet 
Butter Milk 


2 Eggs 
3 Cupfuls of Flour 


EEL and halve the peaches and remove 

the stones. Place in a baking dish with 
the cavities up and fill with a little sugar and 
the coconut, and grate over a little nutmeg. 
Mix up a batter with the remainder of the 
sugar, butter, eggs, milk, flour and baking 
powder, adding a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt. Pour over the peaches and bake ina 
moderate oven for about thirty minutes. 
Serve with a sauce or with cream as desired. 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 


Peach Rice Pudding 


1 Cupful of Cooked 2 Eggs 
Rice ¥% Cupful of 
¥% Cupful of Sugar Nutmeats 
of Whole Cinnamon 
i 


PEL and halve ‘the peaches and place 
with the cavities up in a baking dish and 
fill with the chopped nutmeats. Sprinkle 
with a little cinnamon or grate over a little 
nutmeg. Pour over these the rice-custard 
mixture and bake in the oven for about 
thirty minutes. 
Serve with cream or a sauce. 


Grape Parfait 


2 Cupfuls of Whipped 1 Cupful of Grape 
Cream Juice 


1 Orange 1 Lemon 
1 Tablespoonful of Y Cupful of Cold 
Gelatin Water 


the gelatin in the cold water, 
then stir into the grape juice heated to 
the boiling point, add the grated rind of half 
the orange and half the lemon, and all the 
juice. Chill and when it begins to stiffen 


beat until light, then fold in the whipped 


cream. Serve in tall glasses garnished with 
whole grapes. 


Cantaloupe Cups 


Small Round White Grapes 
Cantaloupes Watermelon 
Peaches Banana 
Fruit Sirup 


Cs the cantaloupes in halves, remove 
the seeds and all the flesh except what 
is needed to keep the rinds in shape. Cut 
part of the flesh up into cubes. Cut some 
balls from the red part of a nice ripe water- 
melon, add a few peaches and a banana oF 
two cut up into bits and top off with white 
grapes. Place this mixture in the halv 
cantaloupe cups before adding the grap¢ 
Pour over this a thick sirup made of pine- 
apple and peach juices combined, or orangé 
and lemon juices. Let stand on ice for sever@ 
hours or until the sirup has been absor' 
into the fruit. 


Tutti-Frutti Jellied Salad 


1 Cupful of Peaches 1 Cupful of Plums 
1 Cupful of White 1 Cupful of Pears 
Grapes ¥% Cupful of Nut-, 

1 Pint of Grape or meats 
Pineapple Juice ¥% Cupful of Sugar 

1 Tablespoonful of Gelatin 


H™? the fruit juice and stir in the sug! 
and the gelatin that has been dissols 
in a little cold water until it begins 
thicken up. Have the different fruits re Y. 
The grapes should be halved and the * 4 
picked out, and the other fruits cut uP iv 
bits or quartered. Line a mold with halve 
walnut meats and halved white grape 
Pour in part of the gelatin mixture, 240" 
to set, then arrange a layer of the er 
fruits; then add some more of the g¢ 
mixture. 
Repeat until all the fruits and ge | 
have been used. Chill on ice an eo 
with a custard sauce or a whipped © 
dressing. 
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‘PURE PRESERVES 
APPLE BUTTER 
JELLIES,SYRUPS 4 


-the pick 
the Countrys 
famous patches 


Firm, luscious, delicious strawberries—the pick of the best 
patches in Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee—preserved in 
pure sugar with exquisite care—can’t you recall the fragrance 
of the days when they put them up at home? 


Temtor Preserves bring back that good old home-made taste 
without its old-time toil, trouble and expense. The delicacies 
sold under the Temtor Seal are peaches, pineapples, oranges 
and quinces from California; loganberries, raspberries and 
blackberries from the garden spots of the Northwest Coast; 
cherries and plums from Michigan and Wisconsin; and Jona- 
than and Ben Davis apples from the Ozark Hills of Missouri 
and Arkansas. 


To have maintained the best traditions of home preserving— 
and to have made Temtor Preserves so good that the public 
prefer them to making their own—is ten years of Temtor 
history that stands back of the Temtor Seal as your guarantee 
of the purity and quality of Temtor Products. 


The Temtor Corn and Fruit Products Co. 
General Offices—St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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UNKEL’S is not only a Benaitact cocoa’ 
“  —it is for baking and cooking, too! 


The wonderful chocolaty taste of the bever- 
age may be imparted to all sorts of cocoa 
cakes, puddings, pies, candies and ices. 


Begin the day with a cup of Runkel’s 
for Breakfast, 


Make a Runkel’s Cocoa Pudding! Make 
it. as you always make chocolate pudding, only 
easier, for Runkel’s needs no grating. It is 
atereny a powder, all ready to use. 


Make a Runkel's Cocoa 
Cake! Our booklet, de- 
scribed below, gives a won- 
derful recipe, but your own 
recipe may be even better. 


. Where you have been both- . 
ering to grate chocolate, sim- 
ply use 3 level tablespoonfuls: 
of Runkel’s All-Purpose 
Cocoa for each square 
of cooking chocolate. 
This saves all the work 
of grating and one-fourth 
the cost; in addition to 
giving the finished cake 
and icing the wonderful 
Runkel flavor and ap- 
pearance. 


When you wonder what to serve—try an All- 
Purpose Sauce made with Runkel’s All - Purpose 
Cocoa. It makes a delightful Sundae sauce over ice 
cream, a delicious pudding sauce, a convenient. basic 
flavor for making cocoa ice cream, cocoa icings, 
cocoa cold drinks and many more delicious. treats 
described in our booklet. Send for that booklet—it 
will be a pleasure for us to send you a copy. 


The New Cocoa Cookery 


RINK Runkel’s, bake with it, cook with it— 

it will delight you all ways. Our illustrated 
Booklet, “Runkel’s Cocoa Delights” gives more 
than a hundred tested recipes, in addition to im- 
portant dietetic information and a handy chap- 
ter on fashionable table settings. 


RUNKEL BROS., INC. Also Makers of 
Runkels Almond Bars and Fruit and Nut Bars 
430 West 30th Street New York City 


The Cocoa 
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ARE YOU 
A CAN-OPENER COOK? 


What Would Happen if the Delicatessen Wife 
Should Turn to Cooking as an Art 


By Mary A. Wilson 


tion as executive 

assistant and I 
must have a Clear 
head and steady 
nerves to be able to 
concentrate and 
work straight ahead 
for nine hours 
daily,” said a young 
business man to me 
recently after he 
had listencd to a 
talk 1 had given on 
food that nourishes. 
“T am completely 
fagged out,’ he 
added, ‘‘when I 
close my desk and 
relax at five-thirty 
in the afternoon. 
A few days ago my 
doctor told me that unless I took better care 
of myself I would break down, and I am in 
a quandary what to do.” 

That man had my heartfelt sympathy, 
but his wife had only my poor opinion, for I 
knew that with him often it was a toss-up 
when his wife was off motoring with women 
friends who drove their own cars whether he 
should go home to a delicatessen-bought 
supper which his wife had, of course, provided 
for him or stay downtown to a hot meal. 

I suppose we shall always have with us the 
woman who, although able to go to two or 
three teas a week and to a movie matinée to 
relieve her from being bored to death, is 
almost ‘‘dead”’ from straightening up a five- 
room apartment or a two-story house, so 
that it eventually becomes necessary for the 
family to “take their meals out,” or, what is 
more than likely, she becomes a delicatessen 
devotee and a can-opener cook. 

Any housewife who wishes to do so may, 
without spending the entire day, do the 
work of caring for a home and family if she 
will but plan the time and her work. Do not 
put off selecting the food until the last min- 
ute and then decide, ‘Oh, well, I’m tired. 
As I come in from the movies, I’ll bring in 
something from the delicatessen.” 

Have you ever thought whose hands, in 
many cases, have had a part in the preparing 
and cooking of these ready-to-eat foods? 
Most frequently they are foreigners living 
under unsanitary conditions and in unsani- 
tary ways. 


[ies a posi- 


The “Ready Made” Average 


F DELICATESSEN food were less ex- 
pensive or cut down one’s bills there might 
be some excuse, but it is costly. A survey of 
the food purchased by a housewife at the cor- 


shop shows the following average for a = 
momed pr for one meal, based on the three \% Peck of potatoes ....,.... -60 
1 Bunch of carrots ........ 10 
Potato Salad read Beans 50 
Tomatoes and Lettuce With Salad Dressing fel 05 
Fruit Cake ¥ Pound of elbow macaroni. . . . . 10 
2 Cans of tomatoes . 40 
1 Pound of boiled ham. ...... $1.00 1 Small root of horseradish . . ... .05 

1 Can of .20 Pound of peanuts in shell. . .. . .20 
15 One 4%-pound chicken ...... 1.80 
1 Head of lettuce... .20 1 Pound of prunes. ........ .24 
1 Bottle of salad dressing .... . 35 24 
.20 One 5-pound bag of flour. . .... 50 

For seasonings, garnishings and other 

a ips eas 

Tener Salad It is wise to allow this extra dollar for sea- 
Charlotte Russe soning and garnishing and extras that are so 

8Deviled crabs . 2... $2.00 necessary to make the food attractive. 
Of 12 By purchasing according to the table 
18 above, you will have twice the amount of 
; a of potato GM. ees 50 food by actual weight and about three times 
NE ee 25 the food value of your purchases at the deli- 

arlotie catessen shop. 

—— These all-home-cooked meals, providing 
Chick : sons, cost about $8.88, approximately 55% 
Rue tae ae 7. cents per person per meal, and a saving of 
Cabbage Salad 36% cents per person per meal as the reward 

‘ Coconut Layer Cake for the housewife’s efforts. ly. J 
Chicke Use your gas range economically. Just as 
1 Can soon the boiling point is reached, turn” 
pound of potato salad “49 down the burner and place the utensil over 
.290 the simmerer. Then the slow, even, contin- 
40 uous cooking will cause the fibers of the 
__-75 meat to become tender and the starch in the 

$4.00 vegetables to swell and cook thoroughly. 


These three meals 
for four persons,pur- 
chased at a delica- 
tessen shop, cost 
$11.07, which aver- 
ages 92% cents a 
person, thus causing 
the housewife to cry 
out against the high 
cost of living. 
Rather, let us say 
the high cost of 
cookingless homes. 
Away with such 
pretense of feeding 
otir families, and let 
us, like those sturdy 
ancestors of whom 
we so proudly boast, 
take up this task of 
cooking homy, pal- 
atable foods for the 
family, and then we may know that we are 
giving good food to our menfolks that will 
prevent physical breakdowns. 


Try This at Home 


HINK this over, and then try cooking 

at home one of the following dinners, 
really such dinners as the French folk would 
use. Serve as many vegetables as possible, 
in the form of appetizing braises and stews 
that are sustaining and nourishing. 


Vegetable Soup 
Celery Radishes 
Boiled Beef With Brown Gravy 
Browned Potatoes Mixed Vegetables 
Cabbage Salad 
Apple Tarts Coffee 


Strained Vegetable Soup 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Reheated Beef With Horseradish Sauce 
Boiled Macaroni Tomatoes au Gratin 
Lettuce 
Old-time Bread Pudding Coffee 


Tomato Canapé 
Chicken Fricassee 
Potato Dumplings Corn 
Cabbage Salad 
Apple Cake Salted Nuts 
Coffee 
Chicken 4 la King 
Celery Watercress 
Baked .Potatoes Fried Tomatoes 
Lettuce 
Prune Mousse Coffee 


Marketing for the Above Four Menus 


5% Pounds of beef, from neck. . . . . $1.25 
(Lamb or veal may be substituted) 
2 Stalks of 


Cc 


Schieffelin & Co., 225 William St., New York 


American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


Reg. US. Pat. Offs 


Steero | 
Makes Summer 
Cooking Easy 


Enables you to serve a hot dish 
without entering the kitchen. 

Hot Steero is quickly made—easily 
served, it saves hours of hard work in 
a steaming kitchen. All you need for 
this delightful beverage is Steero 
Cubes and boiling water. Just put a 
Steero Cube into a cup and add boil- 
ing water—all made in a jiffy. 


You will discover scores of ways 
that Steero can solve your cooking 
problems. Make jellied meats and 
vegetable sauces with it; use it with 
left-overs to give them that “‘just- 
made” flavor. 

Put Steero on your grocery list ; 
today—and insist that you get Steero. 

Steero Cubes—the name Steero is on 
every wrapper—are sold in boxes of 12. 
If not readily obtainable at your dealer’s, 
we will mail direct upon receipt of 35 cents. | 
Large families, clubs, boarding houses, 
and hotels will find the tins of 50 and 100 
more convenient. Ask your druggist, 
grocer, or delicatessen dealer for Steero. 


Send for Free Samples 


Let us send you free samples of Steero Cubes 
so that you may learn how good Hot Steero tastes, 
what a wonderful flavor it has. Write today. If 
you enclose ten cents we will also send you the 
64-page Steero Cook Book, full of practical and 
delicious receipts—helpful to every housewife. 


Distributors for 
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Someectectric 
washers lift and 
dip the soiled 
fabrics in a tub of 
sudsy water. 
And it is a good 
method ...... 


The A B C Electric Laundress does both. Rapidly 
it alternates these good methods. And so it combines 


Ot her. electric 


washers rockand 
toss the soiled 
fabrics to and fro 
in sudsy water. 
And it is a good 
method ...... 


Two Good Washers 


in One 


Alternately the soiled things are 
lifted (1) dipped, rocked () tossed, 
by the A B C Electric Laundress. 
Quietly and without a tremor, a 
‘patented springless mechanism 
accomplishes this dual agitating 
action (#) that so gently loosens 
and so completely flushes out the 
dirt. Simple, sturdy, time-tried, 
built by pioneer makers and long 
endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
Institute, this A B C Electric 
Laundress presents the advantages 
of two good washers in one, for 
the price of one! 


Write for booklet,‘“The A BC of Washday,” 
and location of a dealer who will gladly 
demonstrate and name convenient terms. 


ALTorFER Bros. CoMPANY 


Pioneer and leading makers of power washers 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


©A. B.Co. 


This pictures the 
ABC Electric 
Laundress that 
washes two ways 
at once. All 
moving parts are 
safely housed ina 
handsome metal 
case of soft gray 


There is a 50% 
oversize motor 
and a reversible, 
swinging electric 
wringer. Choice of 
copper or rust-re- 
sisting, galvanized 
iron tub, maple 
or zinc cylinder 


IF YOUR LAUNDRESS RETIRES | 


By Christine Frederick 


of affairs and must perforce be a house- 

hold engineer in order to get through 
her work, I assume that you have a washing 
machine run by some friendly power other 
than human. Indeed the laundress of these 
reconstruction days seldom deigns to sell her 
services unless such help is provided for her. 
But if she should suddenly decide to go on a 
motor trip on your “day” or retire on her 
income, you need not be dismayed. 

In the rough, old-fashioned rub-a-dub-dub 
method, the cleansing depended on the use 
of a cake of hard soap, on rubbing and 
pounding on a board; in other words, on 
mechanical friction. But the most effective 
results when using the modern cylinder and 
rocking type washers are gained from doing 
the work in an entirely different way. In the 
first place science has discovered that whereas 
a cake of soap rubbed on a garment yields 
about one-fifth cleansing power, the same 
cake of soap, if dissolved, will remove dirt 
and grease at least two-fifths more thor- 
oughly. This fact creates the first radical 
step in machine washing—namely, that the 
clothes should not be “soaped” with bar 
soap, and that pieces of soap should never be 
dropped into the machine, because instead of 
cleansing they merely retard the action of 
the washer and stick to the clothes. 


Saat every woman to-day is a woman 


Make a Soap Solution 


8 ey the first invariable step when using 
a machine is to make a soap solution of 
dissolved soap and other cleansing agents 
and add to the water in the required strength. 
Even better than bar soap is powdered soap, 
which must not be confused with washing 
powders. The soap solution to be used will 
depend on the kind of clothes and the degree 
of hardness of the water. The following is 
excellent for white clothing only: One bar of 
soap (or six ounces of powdered soap), one 
gallon of hot water, one pound of washing 
soda. Dissolve the soap in hot water, add 
the soda crystals and continue heating until 
perfectly clear. Use one cupful of this solu- 
tion to each “load” of clothes. For colored 
or delicate pieces, omit the soda and use only 
the dissolved soap. For flannels, use the 
best white soap obtainable, in solution, in 
the proportion of four quarts of water to one 
large bar of soap, and add two tablespoon- 
fuls of borax. Use one cupful to each load. 

The second new point is, it is not neces- 
sary to soak the clothes. The object of any 
soaking is so to expand the clothing fibers 
that dirt may more easily be set free. But 
if the temperature of the soaking water 
falls below tepid, the fibers will contract and 
hold the grease and soil more firmly together, 
thus defeating the object of soaking. From 
extensive tests I have proved that a soaking 
of two hours in tepid water will accomplish 
as much and more than the former old-time 
overnight soaking; also, wet pieces weaken 
the suds solution in the machine. 

The third point is, it is not necessary to 
boil the clothes, since boiling may be better 
replaced by a “scald rinse” in the machine. 
It must be-remembered that the object of 
boiling is not the removal of dirt, but bleach- 


. ing and sterilization. This bleach may be 


accomplished more evenly by giving the 
clothes a machine rinse in scalding water. 

In doing any piece of work there is always 
one right way. This one best, shortest and 
easiest method is, called a “standard prac- 
tice.”” What then is the right way or the stand- 
ard practice of machine-washing clothes? 

Let us speak of all the pieces or garments 
put into a machine as a load. Let us think 
of any average family washing with its dif- 
ferent kinds of clothing. Then, no matter 
what type of washing machine, let us follow 
this standard practice, with two set tubs, 
and see if it will not enable us to launder 
clothes more easily, in a shorter time and 
with best results: 

1—Sort the clothing in separate piles— 
table, bed, body linen, colored, flannels, 
socks, special pieces. 

2—Fill the washer with lukewarm water 
(110°-120°) to the water line and add one 
cupful of soap solution for white clothes. 

3—Operate the washer for two minutes 
until heavy suds are formed. This whips the 
water and solution into most effective form. 

4—Add the pieces one by one, beginning 
with table linen, sufficient to make one load. 
Do not pack too many pieces. 


5—Operate Load 1 from ter ‘fteen 
minutes, generally ten minutes b¢ ng suf. 
ficient for any load of average soil. 

6—Wring Load 1 into first empty set tub, 

7—Add bed Tinen and white pieces to the 
wash water, sufficient to make Load 2 
Operate Load 2 from ten to fifteen minutes, 
(It is not usually necessary to add more soap 
solution, but in case the water does not seem 
sudsy, add one-half to one cupful more.) 

8—Wring Load 2 into the same set tub 
with the pieces of Load 1—not into rinse 
water, but complete the entire washing of all 
white loads before doing any rinsing. 

9—If the temperature of the water has 
dropped below 110° remove one or two pails 
of suds, after washing Load 2, and replace 
with hot water before washing Load 3, so as 
to bring up the temperature again. Add 
more soap solution if necessary. Add more 
white pieces sufficient to make Load 3. 
Operate Load 3 from ten to fifteen minutes. 

10—In general, three loads will handle all 
the white pieces of the average family. How- 
ever, we may have Load 4 or Load 5 of white 
pieces. It is seldom necessary to change the 
water until Load 3 is finished. 

11—At the end of‘ washing all white loads, 
drain off water and rinse machine with clear 
water. 

12—Fill washer with clean hot water, as 
nearly scalding as possible (200°—250°). This 
water may be heated in the boiler or ina 
pail on a gas plate and poured in by the pail, 
if it does not run sufficiently hot from the 
faucet. 

13—Add to this scald rinse all the pieces 
from the first set tub, thus rinsing in the 
machine. Add fewer pieces than when 
washing. 

14—Operate each scald rinse load from 
three to five minutes. 

15—Fill second set tub with cool blue 
water; wring each scald rinse load from 
wringer direct into this blue rinse. Rewring 
from blue water into basket while the washer 
is operating some of the scald rinse loads— 
that is, wash and rinse at the same time. 

16—At the end of all scald rinsing, drain 
off water. 

17—The Flannel Load follows the last 
White Load. Use fresh lukewarm water 
with white soap solution. Operate each 
Flannel Load from ten to twenty minutes. 
Wring loosely. Rinse in machine in water of 
same temperature (110°) for 3-5 minutes, 


adding two tablespoonfuls borax to clear up | 
Rewring loosely, never blue; | 


the wools. 
pat and stretch into shape and dry in warm 
air, never in cold or freezing temperature. 
18—The Colored Load follows the Flannel 
Load, and may often be washed in the same 


water. Operate each colored load from ten | 


to twenty minutes; wring; rinse in clear 
water in machine, or by hand if the pieces 
are few; rewring into basket or starch. — 
19—If there are many black stockings 
thev may form a separate load. Do not was 
st ings in water from a white load, other- 
wist the lint from the white pieces will make 
stockings gray. Turn all stockings inside out 
before washing. White stockings go in wit 


any white load, but brown pairs, which often | 


“bleed,” or colored socks should be done by 
themselves. 


Don’t Pack the Clothes 


‘Loo few steps may be adapted to any | 


machine. The chief fault I have foun 
in operating a machine is to pack the pieces 
too closely. This prevents the proper action 
of the machine and lessens the eflectivenes 
of the water forced through the clothes. It 


is much better to do fewer pieces in mor | 


loads than to overpack. Another error is 1 
use very hot water when washing. Ho 
water “sets” the dirt and should be reserv’ 
for the scald rinse only. Always remember 
that it is the strength of the soap solution 
and the time of operation which are the t¥° 
factors on which successful machine was 
rests. Also note that in my method the 
machine is used always for rinsing; 
there is no rinsing by hand in a separate 
tub; also that the machine should be us “ 
when any soaking is practiced, and that ." 
blueing may be done in the machine. © 
other words, the modern machine not ° : 
washes, but will also remove much © the 
hand labor of other auxiliary steps t * 
washing process, and should be considered 4 
a third tub and the most efficient. 
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clear sit down and iron at the Simplex 
is protected by Simplex patents 
This 
pail, 
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Ironing the Comfortable Simplex Way 
vnen 
from 
OUR household will run smoother with a Simplex 
rom Curtains Ironer! This is substantiated by 250,000 enthusiastic 
ring 
7 ; users. It is a wonderful machine—very simple to operate 
be iL —and it does the perfect work of an expert laundress. 
ingerie 
hen oe You can sit down and iron at the Simplex! This saves 
a ‘les health and strength. And the pieces go through so rapidly 
“* Childs Dress that a complete family ironing is finished in an hour— 
A Table Cloths at a cost of only 4 cents for fuel! You can iron everything, 
” . except the few pieces with frills and ruffles. 
apkins P P 
nne. 
aa Center Pieces Save fuel, help and laundry bills with the Simplex 
| ’ p p 
ao Deitin Ironer— the pioneer ironer. In a year its savings pay for 
in itself! Sold by responsible household appliance dealers in 
ber | resser Jcaris every city. 
= | Sheets Sold on Easy Payments. Write to us for 
with | B d S q illustrated booklet—‘‘Clean Linen in Abundance’’ 
ften 
e by | . r , American Ironing Machine Company, 503-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
| Eastern Sales Office: : Pacific Coast Office: 
70 W. 45th St., New York 431 Sutter St., San Francisco 
| Factories at Algonquin, III. 
| We also make Ironing machines and Laundry equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories 
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An “Inch High’’ 
Icing 


HAE you ever wondered how to 
make a fluffy “‘inch-high”’ icing 
soft inside—but glossy and smooth 
on top? 


It was my discovery one day while 
icing a cake, that the addition of 
* Knox Sparkling Gelatine made a 
higher, softer, better frosting, one 
that looked as though six egg whites 
had been used in it instead of just 
two! And so I have been using it 
in my “fluffy inch-high” icings—as 
my friends call them ever since. 


Try the following recipe for yourself. It is 
sure to please you, for it is economical 
and the egg yolks left from the icing can 
be used in making the cake. 


Served alone or with coffee whip—made 
from the coffee left over from breakfast— 
it makes a delightful ending to a simple 
home luncheon or dinner. 


FLUFFY ICING 


1 teaspoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

3 tablespoonfuls cold water 

4 teaspoonful vanilla 4 cup hot water 
1 cup sugar 2 egg whites 


Soak gelatine in cold water and dissolve 
by melting over hot water. Add sugar to 
the 14 cupful of hot water and cook di- 
rectly over fire until syrup will spin a 
thread. Turn out heat, or remove pan 
from fire, and add liquid gelatine imme- 
diately, pouring it through strainer into 
the syrup. Have egg whites beaten until 
stiff on a platter, and very slowly add 
syrup, beating constantly between addi- 
tions. When all the syrup has been added, 
add vanilla (or a combination of vanilla 
and 1 teaspoonful of orange extract if 
desired), pour icing in top of double boiler 
and cook over hot water, beating con- 
stantly with a slotted or other wooden 
spoon. When icing becomes so thick spoon 
can be drawn through it without icing 
running together again, spread quickly 
on cake, evening top with a broad-bladed 
knife. If the icing should lose its shine, 
continue icing cake as usual but leave a 
little of the icing in the double boiler; to 
this add two or three tablespoonfuls hot 
water and cook until thickened, but not 
as thick as the first icing. Pour this on 
top of the dull icing and a glossy finish 
will be the result. 


If desired, half of this recipe may be 
used as a cake filling previous to cook- 
ing in the double boiler, and the other 
half usedasanicing. Thisquantity will 
make an inch-high icing for the top of 
a medium-sizedcake. Fora layer cake, 
double the quantities given here. 


COFFEE WHIP 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
¥% cup cold water 

3 cups clear strong coffee 

34 cup sugar Juice of one lemon 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes 
and dissolve in hot coffee; add lemon 
juice and sugar, stir until dissolved. Cool 
and strain. When partially thickened, 
beat with fork or egg whip until light and 
fluffy and turn into a mold, first dipped in 
cold water. Serve with milk or cream. 


One box of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
makes twenty-four individual servings or 
serves a family of six with four different 
desserts or salads for four different meals. 


Not only fluffy icings, but delicate marsh- 
mallow frostings and cake fillings, too, 
can be made with Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
together with salads, relishes, meat and 
fish molds, and an endless number of 
delicious desserts. 


Send for my recipe books ‘‘Dainty 
Desserts’’ and ‘‘Food Economy’”’ in 
which you will find many more eco- 
nomical recipes and ‘‘special occa- 
sion’’ dishes. I willsend them to you 
upon request if you enclose a 2c stamp 
for postage and mention your grocer’s 
name. 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 


KNOX GELATINE 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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“her earnestly for some minutes. 


MRS. HAGEY AND THE FOLLIES 


She was deeply serious now; here was an 
opportunity to find out, from a man who 
must know about beauty and thin shapes. 

“Tt seems to me,” she went on in the 
absorption of her interest, “that girls is pret- 
tier now than they was. Taller. Thinner. 
Like high-growing flowers. Do ese remem- 
ber the one named Dolozoza, the beautifulest 
one, the one that never smiles?” 

The doctor was staring into Mrs. Hagey’s 
eyes. Some moments passed before he an- 
swered her. ‘Yes,’ he said at last; “I re- 
member her, the one who never smiles.” 

Mrs. Hagey thrilled to realize she was 
speaking to someone who could share her 
enthusiasm. ‘“She’s the beautifulest one. 
She passed me in the hall last night when 
I was scrubbing. Like light she was in the 
darkness. And she wasn’t smiling neither!” 

The doctor’s scrutiny of Mrs. Hagey 
deepened. ‘For my part,” he said finally, 
“T’d rather look at someone who smiles— 
like you.” 

In the confusion of his words Mrs. Hagey 
rose. “Me?” she muttered incredulously. 
“You’d rather look at me?” 

The doctor bowed her out. 

“I’m obliged to you for what you’ve done 
for Michael,” she murmured incoherently as 
she left. 

In the doorway she was stopped by the 
white-gowned young woman, who talked to 
When 
finally Mrs. Hagey left the hospital and 
turned her steps theaterward her confusion 
began to diminish. Michael wasn’t sick; 
there wasn’t no danger of fever, or convul- 
sions, or none of them awful things—just 
softening of the brain, nothing physical. 
And Mis’ Mastomacher had been so kind; 
she’d see to it he ate his pie and went to bed. 

Washing out? She must give up washing 
out. Mrs. Hagey made a calculation. If 
she gave up washing out they’d be short ten 
dollars a week. And Michael laid off now 
and needing rich milk and medicines. Could 
she take in washing? But there wasn’t no 
place to dry things, no courtyard. Perhaps 
she’d sneak Michael’s insurance policy away 
from him and sell it; they could live on that 
for a while. But he must never know; it 
would break his heart to think they was 
needing it—ten dollars a week! 

Mrs. Hagey was pushing her way through 
the crowd congested at Broadway and Forty- 


second Street, and suddenly the roar of the 


streets, the taxi-horns, the clanging cars, the 
shouting newskoys seemed to be shrieking, 
Ten dollars a week! 


es approached the stage entrance to the 
theater just as a girl emerged and crossed 
to the waiting limousine. The girl was tall 
and slender, with a small pale face of ineffable 
sadness, and the sable furs that enveloped 
her enhanced the tragic queenliness of her 
bearing. Her eyes were so blurred with pre- 
occupation in the instant of her passage from 
the doorway to the car that she did not even 
see the dumpy woman who stood transfixed 
with happiness at sight of her. 

“Dolorosa!” Mrs. Hagey murmured 
breathlessly after the vanishing machine. 

She entered the dingy doorway through 
which the girl had passed as if it were a 
shrine. In the vestibule of the theater her 
workers were already assembled, equipped 
with buckets and mops and gossiping to- 
gether with the hungry animation of the 
home-keeping woman who at last finds work 
which includes companionship. A chorus of 
greetings welcomed Mrs. Hagey. 

Translated by her vision of Dolorosa, she 
smiled radiantly upon her friends. ‘Good 
day to you all. Good day. It’s been a fine 
day to-day. I hope you ain’t got your rheu- 
matism, Mis’ Wemeyer?” 

A little, shriveled woman in an alpaca 
dress and black knitted shawl shook her 
head vigorously. ‘Not to-day, Mis’ Hagey, 
thank you just the same.” 

“And you, Mis’ Riggs, I thought this 
weather’d be good for your lumbago.”’ Mrs. 
Hagey was struggling with the buttons of 
her tight jacket. . Ten dollars a week! 

“Yes’m, yes’m, this ain’t no lumbago 
weather,” Mrs. Riggs agreed. ‘I and Mis’ 
Brennon was just a-saying the flu 
was caused by wet weather. You 
remembers what I says, Mis’ Hagey: 
if this is a dry winter, there'll be 
no flu.” 

Mrs. Hagey turned back the 
sleeves from her plump forearms. 
“Maybe so, Mis’ Riggs,” she agreed 
absently. Ten dollars a week! The 
silence of the theater thundered 
the phrase to her. “You're all 
ready, I see,’’ she said at last, 
eying them, one and another. - 

The six women answered her 
garrulously as they stooped in vary- 
ing degrees of awkwardness to 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


eyes like live coals. ‘‘I been here a long 
time, waiting, Mis’ Hagey,” she confided, 
edging up and nudging Mrs. Hagey’s hip. 
“T seen the last curtain on the show.” Mrs. 
Leavy’s shrewd eyes glittered with her news. 
“The manager is mad as fury. He’s been 
bawling out them girls. Said the show wasn’t 
no good. Said they wasn’t no good.” 

Mrs. Hagey paused a moment with the 
hem of her skirt firmly grasped in toth 
hands. ‘“Did—did he scold the tall one— 
Dolorosa?” she asked quietly. 

“The tall one!” Mrs. Leavy exclaimed. 
“Dolorosa? Her worst of all! Seems like 
he’s sick of her, ’cause she don’t never smile.” 


HORROR very like iciness consumed 
Mrs. Hagey. With great deliberation she 
turned up her skirt and pinned it to her waist 
behind her. A scalloped seersucker petticoat 
dangled about her ankles. She was thinking 
of Dolorosa’s face as she passed out from the 
theater. ‘‘Scolding her, was he?” she asked. 
‘Dolorosa, the saddest and beautifulest girl 
he’s got? She’s above his scoldings, she is!” 
To Mrs. Hagey the sadness of Dolorosa’s 
face was the most beautiful thing in the 
world; the memory of it banished her horror, 
evoked her ready smile. Smiling, she mo- 
tioned her staff to follow her to work. 

The little procession of toil-worn women, 
suddenly invigorated by Mrs. Hagey’s 
smile, straggled into the theater. Mrs. 
Wemeyer, twisted like a hickory limb with 
rheumatism, brought up the rear of the group. 
Just in front of her Mrs. Birkman waddled 
fatly along. She swayed sailor-wise from 
side to side, her dressing sacque gaped under 
each arm, revealing red woolen underwear 
and the top of a rusted corset; the apron 
that spanned her abdomen moved in front of 
her with much the effect of separate anima- 
tion achieved by hoop skirts. 

“‘Scolding her, was he?” Mrs. Hagey was 
saying. “Why, this is the best show in New 
York. If you don’t believe it, I says to 
Michael, ask me! Ask the scrubwoman, the 
head scrubwoman at the theayter!” Mrs. 
Hagey, brandishing a mop in one hand and 
a bucket in the other, executed a dance step 
or two as she finished speaking, and then, 

inting first to the right and then to the 
eft: ‘Three of youse to this aisle and three 
to that!” she commanded, deploying her 
forces in military order. 

As she turned into the center aisle, still 
brandishing her bucket and mop and with 
the hint of a dance step in her toes, she ran 
full ahead into a motionless man. The water 
slopped out of her bucket in a great splash. 

“‘T’m begging your pardon,” she exclaimed 
with a little cry of dismay. ‘Have I got you 
all wet?” And then she recognized the man 
she had drenched; her mouth flew open. 
“Oh, who’d ever thought to find you here 
this late with the show-girls all gone off!” 


HE man, still silent, was staring at Mrs. 

Hagey with hypnotic abstraction. A far- 
away look in his eyes alternated with a 
close-up look. It was as if he scrutinized her 
first through one end of an opera glass, then 
the other. 

Finally he abandoned his strange far-and- 
near inspection of Mrs. Hagey to seize her 
arm in iron fingers and propel her rapidly 
forward toward the stage. “‘I want you and 
your scrubwomen in this show to-night; I’m 
going to try you out—a scrubwomen’s ballet. 
Bring them on as you did just now, three to 
the right, three to the left, buckets and 
brooms and mops—and you dancing in the 
center.” 

Mrs. Hagey’s progress down the aisle was 
as immaterial to her as the dream of a dream. 
“You mean we’re to go on—in the show? 
With all them pretty girls?” The amaze- 
ment in her voice lowered it to the merest 
whisper. 

The man’s fingers tightened on her arm. 
“Yes,” he answered. 

They had reached the orchestra chairs. 

“You mean it?” Mrs. Hazey insisted. 
“You want us in the show to-night?” 

“Yes. To-night. And always if it’s a 
success. I want you in this show. I’ve got 
to have your smile.” 


Mrs. Hagey was leaning for support against 
the railing. 

“Call them,” the man ordered; “never 
mind the cleaning to-night. I’ll make it all 
right with your boss. Call them.” 

“Oh, youse—Mis’ Wemeyer, Mis’ Birk. 
man,” Mrs. Hagey’s voice was quavering 

itifully; “hi, there! All of youse; come 
ere! This gentleman wants us in his show 
to-night.” 

Six amazed scrubwomen closed in on Mrs, 
Hagey. “Make you acquainted with the 
manager of the show,” she introduced them 
grandly. 

The man acknowledged their several saly- 
tations with a deferential bow. “I want a 
scrubwoman’s ballet in this show,” he began 
in a matter-of-fact way. “TI’ll pay members 
of the ballet fifteen dollars a week, and the 
leader twenty-five. This needn’t interfere 
with your jobs as cleaners either. Now if 
you'll all kindly follow me we'll try it out,” 


ooh dazed women presently emerged 
upon the stage. Mrs. Hagey was the 
first to recover her wits. Her smile had al] 
but vanished in the great awe that filled her 
soul. . . . Twenty-five dollars a week! 

“Tf you’ll tell me what it is you want— 
why you’re asking the likes of us to be in 
your show?” she murmured blankly. 

The man in the center of the stage gave 
Mrs. Hagey a swift look. “Yes,” he said 
when he had completed his appraisal, “TI’ll 
tell you. There are too many too pretty girls 
in this show—too many too pretty clothes— 
too much too pretty music.’ 

Mrs. Hagey’s incredulity was pitiful. “Too 
pretty?” she floundered helplessly. 

The man was scowling at her savagely. “If 
all women were beautiful, there’d be no 
beauties,” he exploded. “Beauty unrelieved 
is sickening—tiresome—too *much candy; 
you know what I mean! When I saw you 
dance in with a bucket and a broom and a 
smile, I knew at once I wanted you. For 
contrast!” 

Mrs. Hagey’s smile expanded as the ex- 
plantion progressed. ‘You want us so them 
and Dolorosa’ll be beautifuler; I’ve got 
you,” she commented crisply. “Now if 
you'll show me just where we’re to come in 
at and just where we’re to stand.” 

For an hour they worked. At the end of 
that time the manager announced himself 
as satisfied. ‘And now,” he said, consulting 
his watch, ‘‘I’m going to send you all out for 
a bite of dinner. But you must be back by 
seven-thirty for the show!” 

“Qh,” said Mrs. Hagey, “‘we’ve got our 
lunches with us.” 

The man shook his head. ‘‘ No cold lunches 
to-night,” he commanded, extracting a bill 
— his portfolio; ‘the party’s on me, Mrs.— 

rs. ——” 

“Hagey,” the woman murmured as he 
pressed the money into her fingers, “ Blos- 
som Hagey.”’ 

A smile gleamed in the man’s eyes as she 
pronounced her name. ‘I’m going to put 
you all in my car and send you to a little 
place where they’ve got the best food in New 
York, just by way of celebrating our new 
ballet, you know!” 

“Oh, we couldn’t go looking like this!” 
Instinctively Mrs. Hagey felt of her hair, 
made a gesture to adjust her skirt. 

The man’s hand shot out to restrain her. 
“For heaven’s sake, don’t change a thing 
about yourselves—any of you!” he thun- 
dered sternly. ‘“‘You’re just right, just as 
you are. Come, I’m going to put you in my 
machine and send you to supper.” A little 
smile lifted the corners of his mouth as he 
took Mrs. Hagey’s arm and propelled her 
doorward. ‘All regular chorus girls, you 
know, dine with their managers!” 


A HUBBUB of exclamatory comment 
drifted to him as they got into their 
wraps. Mrs. Hagey joined him first. Her 
smile was like a burst of drums. . - - 
Twenty-five dollars a week! 

“T’ll sign you on for all season, Mrs. 
Hagey—Mrs. Blossom Hagey,” the manager 
was saying to her as he led her to the street, 
“with big pay, if you make this a success. 

“‘Success?”’ Mrs. Hagey stam- 
mered. 

Impressions were tumbling kalei- 
doscopically through her brain— 
rich milk—nourishing food—Michael 
sitting beside her on a park bench 
in the sunshine, smiling 45 she 
chatted to him; cheerful-like, about 
the theayter. She tried to speak of 
these things, to thank the man who 
made them possible. But no wor 
came. 

Suddenly her smile was dr -nched 
by tears. “Success?” she re veated, 
and through her radiant te*rs 
man’s face shone as with a halo © 


— 


enuieenaloun gather up their mops and pails. goldenlight. “Success? Sur«: 
mon I lavor “All ready; sure on your life we climbed stumblingly into te m4 
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Beautiful Bread 


CThe achievement of every home 
bread maker who uses Yeast Foam 


TH E 


HOME JOURNAL 


DON’T YEARN FOR GOOD BREAD 
MAKE HOME 


It tastes better and costs less 


Magic Yeast 
Yeast Foam 


—just the same 
except in name 


Price 10¢ 


White Bread Recipe 


SPONGE 
1 cake Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast 
1 pint lukewarm water 
| quart (1 pound) flour 
In the evening soak yeast 20 minutes in lukewarm 
water. Mix with flour to medium sponge. Cover. 


Let rise in warm place over night. Potatoes may be 
used in this sponge if desired. 


DOUGH 
Sponge as above 2 tablespoons sugar or 
| pint lukewarm 2 tablespoons syrup 
. water 2 tablespoons lard 
ey ag salt About 2 quarts flour 
tly in the morning mi ith water, salt, 
ough. Knead about 15 minutes; let rise 2'/2 to 3 
=. Knead down again; let rise about | hour. 
old into 5 loaves; let rise to double size, bake 45 


to 60 minutes in moderat 
mixing. Avoid materials beine chilled” 


Rolls and coffee cake may be ing sugar 
, ade by adding 
shortening to Part of the beled ough, 


Send for booklet 


“The Art of Baking Bread” 


e plainest meal may be a feast 
in itself with good, nourish: 
ing, homemade bread. 


Millions of home bread makers 
bake exceptionally good bread with 
Yeast Foam because it assures a 
sweet, well-leavened dough. 


Northwestern Yeast Company 
Chicago 
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Elder Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York 


Why they wear 


The unusual lasting qualities of Tom 
Sawyers must be attributed to excellence 
of material as well as to masterly needle- 
work and tailored cut. 


Tom Sawyers, properly washed, hold their 
colors through countless tubbings and the 
sunniest days of summer, because the 
fabric has been dyed-in-the-thread. 


But they hold their shape through hard 
boy play, only because the firm fabric, 
closely woven on special looms, has been 
strongly sewn by expert hands. 


In every smoothly finished seam, in every 
carefully worked button hole, in the rein- 
forced waistbands, the sturdy pockets and 
wide hems, lie the proof of thorough work- 
manship and the assurance of long life. 


And yet, because your dealer buys Tom 
Sawyers direct from the maker, they cost 
no more than you usually pay. 

For dealers there’s a miniature sample trunk. From it you 


can make stock orders unhampered. With it comes a 
mighty interesting sales story. Better request it right away. 


ROMPERS 


SHIRTS—12 to 14 neck. JR. NORFOLK SUITS—3 to 8. 

BLOUSES—6 to 16 years ROMPERS— to 8. 

MIDDY SUITS—3 to 10. BEACH SUITS—2 to 8. 

RUSSIAN SUITS—3 to 10. PANTS—3 to 10. 
ALL-IN-ONE SUITS—2 to 8. 
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WHEN THE COOK GOES OUT 


One Prepares This Novel Luncheon 
Without Pots and Pans—By Harriet E. Coates 


THE MENU IN PICTURES 


OOKING in cases 

has always been 
a well-liked form of 
culinary art and dates 
back many centuries, 
whether the case was 
of bread, pastry or, 
in our modern day, 
takes the form of fan- 
ciful paper dishes. 


Baked Potato With Cheese 


HE closer it is 

practicable for us 
to return to primitive 
cookery the more we 
lighten labor. The 
cooking utensil adds 
nothing to the flavor 
of a dish. It is a con- 
venience only. If we 
can substitute a paper a 
case that may be de- 
stroyed after using, so 
much the better. 


HE unaided 

hostess may pre- 
pare these dishes be- 
fore the arrival of 
her guests and serve 
them with great 
ease. To prepare the 
oyster relish, make 
little cups by cut- 
ting lemons into 
halves crosswise and 
removing the pulp. Half bury these cups 
In paper cases and fill them with small 
oysters and a few bits of the lemon pulp. 
At the last moment pour over a dressing 
made of grated horse-radish, vinegar, salt 
and paprika. Cover the top with whipped 
cream. Garnish with parsley. 

Serve the salmon soufflé very hot. Mix 
one cupful of finely shredded canned sal- 
mon with one cupful of béchamel sauce 
and a cupful of bread crumbs; add to it 
two well-beaten eggs, a pinch of cayenne, 
salt and pepper. Turn into paper cases; 
bake about twenty-five minutes. 

In place of bread serve Manhattan case 
muffins. Sieve two cupfuls of flour, two and 
a half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a 
half teaspoonful of salt into a bowl; rub 
in two tablespoonfuls of butter lightly; add 
4 quarter cupful of sugar, one and a quarter 
cupfuls of milk, two well-beaten eggs and 
a cupful of cold boiled rice. Put into paper 

aking cases; bake in hot oven. 

The main dish of the luncheon is curried 
chicken, Cut cold chicken into small pieces; 
also slices of hard-boiled eggs. Arrange 
these alternately in paper baking cases, 
then cover with curry sauce, sprinkle over 
with bread crumbs and brown in the oven. 

en making ready the potatoes to be 
served with cheese, wash and bake large 
eoetoes in their skins; when cooked cut 
* the tops, take out the insides and pass 
through a sieve. Add two tablespoon- 
uls of grated cheese, two tablespoonfuls of 


Individual Lemon-Meringue Pie 


RIMITIVE peo- 

ple baked on hot 
stones. We are not so 
far removed from 
them when we cook 
in paper cases on a 
thin sheet of metal, 
and we cannot im- 
prove on their health- 
ful method of baking. 


Manhattan Muffins 


S$ A NOVELTY 

for a club lunch- 

eon, this “‘cased”” menu 

is most desirable, giv- 

ing individual service 
without waste. 


Carrots in Cases 


ESIRE for perfec- 
tion in our cook- 
ing inspires us in the 
preparation of a meal. 
No such thought keeps 
us company when the 
meal is over, but light- 
ened labor at that 
point, in having no 
cooking utensils to 
wash, prolongs our sat- 
isfaction over work 
well done. 


warm butter, a little 
pepper and a pinch 
of salt and mix all 
together. Fill the 
skins with this, using 
a potato ricer, then 
sprinkle over a little 
grated cheese, also a 
few little pieces of 
butter. Serve in 
paper cases. 

For carrots in cases take about one and a 
half pounds of carrots and cut off the tops; 
wash the carrots in cold water and peel, 
then put them into a saucepan with suffi- 
cient water to cover and bring to the boil. 
Drain and rinse in cold water and rub them 
in a dry cloth to remove the outer skin; 
trim the tops round with a knife and if they 
are large cut them into halves, then place 
them in a stewpan with one and a half 
ounces of butter, a bunch of herbs (such as 
thyme, parsley and bay leaf), a dust of pep- 
per and two finely chopped onions. Fry 
these about ten to fifteen minutes, then 
remove the herbs and rub them through a 
fine sieve. Put them into little paper cases, 
ornament the top with the point of a knife 
and serve as a vegetable entrée. 

When arranging the colorful shrimp 
salad, line paper cases with little crisp let- 
tuce leaves, boil some eggs hard and mince 


the whites and yolks separately. Place a * 


layer of shrimps and then the chopped 
yolks of eggs, next a spoonful of mayon- 
naise dressing and a layer of shrimp and 
chopped whites of eggs. - Garnish top with 
mayonnaise and capers. 

“A whole pie, all one’s own,” is the feel- 
ing when the individual lemon meringue 
approaches. Line paper baking cases with 
short paste and bake until light brown; fill 
with cold lemon custard; cover top with 
meringue and brown in the oven. 

Tea or coffee may be served iced, in 
paper cups, with this luncheon if desired. 


Less than a half hour for preparing these 
viands, then place the whole meal in the 
oven and simply—“ set the wheel.” 


Accurately Measured 
Cooking Heat 


—and how it gives housewives many extra hours for 
outside recreation 


With old-time methods, housewives who 
do their own cooking must almost daily 


forego afternoons of pleasure in order to © 


have a hot meal at dinner time. 


For even the most experienced cook 
when preparing meals must be constantly 
in the kitchen carefully watching her 
cooking. A few moments away from the 
stove may mean a spoiled meal. 


Ends pot watching 


Now that is all ended. A wonderful 
invention—the “LORAIN” Oven Heat 
Regulator—cooks your meals for you and 
ends pot-watching forever, 


Today there is not a single woman 
who is not vitally interested in this 


“LORAIN” will cook 
your dinner without 
watching while you 
enjoy yourself miles 
away. 


simple device that insures her uniformly 
delicious cooking and every afternoon 
free for outside pleasure and recreation. 


You set the wheel 


With the “LORAIN” on your gas 
range, you can put your entire meal in 
the oven at one time. You can roast, 
stew, boil and bake all in the oven at 
the same time. 


You prepare your meal, place it in 
the oven and set the “LORAIN” wheel 
for the length of time you will be away. 


Then your work is done. 


You can be gone all afternoon with- 
out giving a thought to your cooking. 
When you return at dinner time there 
will be a delicious meal all ready for 
you to serve. 


Housewives are amazed 


No wonder housewives who see the 
“LORAIN” in operation are amazed at 
its accomplishments. And not a single 
one would be content to remain another 
day without this magic device. 


For not only does it mean extra hours 
of recreation each day, but it insures 
uniformly delicious cookery. With the 
“LORAIN” you always know the tem- 
perature of your oven. You never guess 
as you do now. 


Think what this means in baking bread, 
biscutts and pies. 


You have at your command the 1ight 
temperature for each recipe—44 tempera- 
turesinall. And this means better baking, 
better cooking, not once in a while, but 
every day. 


Do as thousands are doing 


Everywhere women are seeing the 
“LORAIN” demonstrated by our agents. 


And every one is convinced. For there 
is nothing like the “LORAIN.” It has 
revolutionized all cookery. : 


You can only get the “LORAIN” on 
the six famous makes of gas ranges listed 
in this advertisement. 


Go to the dealer in your city for any 
one of these gas stoves. He will be de- 
lighted to demonstrate the “LORAIN” 
for you. Go today. 


We have an interesting little book, 
“An Easier Day’s Work,” that every 
woman should have. This valuable book 
will be sent you absolutely FREE. We 
urge you to write for your copy NOW. 


After an afternoon of 
recreation you return 
to find a delicious meal 
ready for serving. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 29 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available 


OVEN HEAT 


A scientific oven heat regulator 
. that places 44 oven temperatures 
} at your command. You set the 


REGULATOR 


wheel—the heat never varies, 
never fails. 


These famous gas stoves are equipped with the “LORAIN”’ 
CLARK JEWEL — George M. Clark & Co. NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co. 


Div., Chicago, Ill. 
DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
DIRECT ACTION—National Stove Co. 
Div., Lorain, Ohio. ‘ 


Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 


QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. 


Div., St. Louis, Mo. 


RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. Div., 


Cleveland, Ohi 
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**Danseuse”’ 


Taffeta 


to dance in 


Radiant as a yellow primrose, this dance 
frock of softly lustrous taffeta was espe- 
cially designed for Corticelli. 


Modest little sleeves, and a bodice smoothly 
fitted, require a silk of exquisite surface and per- 
fect weave to build them with success. 


And the skirt, full blown as a flower, with the 
bouffancy that only supple, firm taffeta can give, 
astonishes the trim little bodice. 


Then—with all the glorious reds, purples and 
greens of a garden in full bloom—a garland of 
silken fruit encircles the waist line. 


Corticelli Dress Silks, splendidly woven, come 
in all the new fall shades. For every type of 
frock you will find a perfect Corticelli Silk. 


There is luxuriously rich Satin Patria, smooth 
lustrous Satin Militaire, exquisitely woven taf- 
fetas that puff and flare to perfection, and 
poplins splendid for suits and street frocks. 


If your favorite store cannot show you the 
newest Corticelli silks, taffetas and poplins, 


please write us. Corticelli Silk Mills, 109 Nono-° 


tuck Street, Florence, Mass. 


Pattern for this frock is cut from a special design— 
Sizes 34 to go bust measure. Order your pattern by 
name“ Danseuse.” Posed by Irene Castle. Price $1. 


RTICELLI 
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Send today for Cor- 
ticelli Yarn Book 14, 
containing designs for 
tailored sweaters, beau- 
tiful models for dressier 
wear, sweaters for the 
tiny tot,and a beaded silk 
miser’s purse. Price 15 
cents, by mail 18 cents. 


Booklet mailed on 
request showing fasci- 
nating daytime and eve- 
ning gowns worked out 
in Corticelli satins, taf- 
fetas and poplins, Ad- 
dress Corticelli Silk 
Mills, Nonotuck 
Street, Florence, Mass. 
No Canadian orders ac- 
cepted. 


Also makers of Corticelli Spool Silks, Yarns 


and Crochet Cottons 
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HOW MANY WIVES ARE 
MAKING EXTRA MONEY? 


AVE you ever worn “that same old 
H dress” until it made you sick to look 

at it? Have you ever made all kinds 
of “false-front” excuses to your friends be- 
cause you couldn’t afford to keep up with 
them and hated to tell them so? Have you 
ever felt like “running a mile” when you 
saw certain people coming, because you owed 
them little bills and just couldn’t get the 
money together to pay them promptly? 

Then you will understand the joy with 
which I présented myself before my husband 
the other evening clad in a pretty new 
accordion-plaited frock and witha bank book 
tightly clutched in my hand showing quite a 
sum to my own credit. 

“Why, honey, it’s mighty pretty,” said 
my husband in admiring tones as I turned 
around to show him the dress. ‘How did 
you manage it?” 

“ Farned it!” I replied brightly, not just 
sure how he was going to take the news. 

The expected happened. Jim looked as if 
T had deserted him or something. Then I 
made him sit down and reason it out. 

“Now listen, dear,” I said, gently but 
firmly, “‘don’t you think it is perfectly ridic- 
ulous for us to pretend we have plenty of 
money? Don’t you suppose everybody here 
in town knows about what your salary is 
down at the bank? And if they have a grain 
of sense,-don’t they know it’s not enough to 
pay for rent and coal and food AND clothes 
and little pleasures, books and magazines 
and the hundred and one extra expenses that 
come to a family?” 


‘oe I gathered my forces for a final 
onslaught on Jim’s old-fashioned preju- 
dice against “my wife’s making money.” 

“Look at the married women who have 
taken regular business positions, Jim,” I ar- 
gued. “They had to, unless they wanted to 
move on Shanty Row and live like paupers. 
Yet you know nobody thinks any the less of 
Tom Hill [a professor in our high school] 
because Ella is doing that work in the sur- 
veyor’s office. Why, Jim, you know it is our 
kind of people—‘the middle people’—who 
are having the struggle these days. But isn’t 
my plan for making money in my spare time, 
without neglecting you or the children for a 
minute, betler than taking a position?” 

I could see Jim was weakening! 

“Well,” I finished, “I think it would be 

rfectly idiotic to let these best years of our 
ives slip by,with us wearing the worst-looking 
old clothes, dodging people we owe small 
bills to, half the time depriving ourselves of 
the nice things of life and staying away from 
our friends, just because these topsy-turvy 
times have left salaried men like you high 
and dry without increasing your income to 
meet the high prices—especially when people 
like Rastus [our dark-complexioned odd-jobs 
man, who has gone into shipyard work] are 
wearing twenty-dollar silk skirts and galli- 
vanting around in automobiles. I wouldn’t 
say a word if there was nothing I could do 
about it, but when I CAN make money so 


“EVERYBODY KNOWS a man’s small salary 
isn’t enough for a family any more, Jim. Isn’t 
it fine that Ican make this money for nice things 
without taking a position?’’ 


easily and pleasantly just when I can spare 
the time for it, won’t you admit that it 
would be silly not to?” 

I won! “TI believe you are right, Jennie,” 
said Jim slowly—and now I have no more 
enthusiastic “booster” in my money-making 
than this “old-fashioned” husband of mine. 


Db? YOU know what my plan for making 
this money is? 

Nothing more than the work of The Girls’ 
Club, THE Home JourNat’s money-making 
Club for all of its girl and women readers. 
Yes, I too had read of it over and over 
again, thinking ‘‘Oh, I could never do it,” as 
I passed it by. Yet in the few weeks since I 
finally did write to find out about the Club, 
let me tell you what the extra dollars I have 
made so easily in the time I could give to it 
have brought me: 


The First Pretty New Dress I’ve had 
in months. 

My Little Daughter’s Music Lessons 
from the best teacher in town for the 
whole fall term, and nice new shoes to 
start her in school. 

Payment of My Church Society Dues, 
long sadly in arrears. 

Needed Dentist Work for myself. 

And Innumerable Unexpected “Little 
Things” which are such thorns when 
you have to pay for them out of your 
house money. You know what I mean: 
Every day some church or school enter- 
tainment tickets to be bought, or some 
picnic or “Dutch treat” you are asked to 
join, or something broken about the house 
that has to be repaired or replaced imme- 
diately. 


HY don’t YOU join Tue Home 

Journat’s Girls’ Club and make 
money with us, too, dear reader? We Club 
members are mostly the “middle people, 
too, the wives and daughters of teachers 
and bank employees and salaried or profes- 
sional men and farmers and business men— 
all of us whose incomes have not kept pace 
with the high prices of everything. 

You can write and find out about the 
Club, and even then you needn’t join if you 
don’t care to. But do write. It won't cost 
you a penny, now or later. Don’t keep 00 
going without and feeling unhappy when 
you can so easily make money in your spare 
time. Write a note to-day, asking the Club 
manager to tell you HOW we make this 
money, and how you can join us. The ad- 
dress is simply the 


Tue Laptes’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


P. S. ANY GIRL, married or single, 
younger or older, can join the Club, 
cluding business girls and teachers. 
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The object of this advertisement is to have you send 
for your Free copy of 


HAMILTON CATALOG 


No. 260. EMBROIDERED ALL WOOL 


FRENCH SERGE a No. 261. BRAID TRIMMED, PLEATED 


ALL WOOL FRE INCH SE RGE DRESS 


No, 220. ALL WOOL VELOUR SUIT $22, 95 

GENUINE FUR COLLAR ee Bi No, 230. ALL WOOL SILVERTONE 


HAMILTON’S PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR FALL! 


The Garments We Are Showing in Our Catalog Bear Such Radical Reductions 
That it Seems Almost Like the Old Days Again! 


DirectFrom The Manufacturer— The Newest Fifth Avenue Styles— Buy From Actual Photographs— 


Meansyou paylittlemorethanwhole- Not ordinary “mail-order” garments. | No guesswork in buying a Hamilton 
em sale prices. That’s why Hamilton SmartlydressedNewYorkwomenbuy garment. You make your selection 
&. customers have always bought for — them every day in our five-story Fifth from photographs of living mod- 

less. Now, with these further radi- Avenue building. New, chic, distinc- els, showing just how each garment 

cal reductions our already low tive styles—at a price that brings looks when worn. See these 300 
yy > hy prices have been greatly reduced. them within easy reach of everyone. new fashions in our Fall Catalog. 


Our Money Back Guarantee—We Pay The Postage—We Guarantee Everything— 


even the fit. If a garment is not satisfactory in every way, return it at our expense. 
Your money back without question. Costs nothing to try—postage is prepaid. 


DRESSES - SUITS - COATS - MILLINERY - SWEATERS - FURS : WAISTS - SKIRTS - SHOES 


Mail Order AQ 307 FIFTH AVENUE 


Waist With $3 25 


Silk and d Embroidery NEW YORK CITY 
| 
4 
- 
a m. Send for this beautiful Catalog — 
It's Free! Even if there is nothing 
—Dainti post card with your name 
of address. Do it now! Th 
271—Bes lity Black it now ank you! 
Beever, Bu Leather, All'Sizes Shoe All 
y- $3.50 
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It Sews With Ease 


Do all your own sewing and enjoy it! Simply place this little motor 
under the hand wheel of your sewing machine (old or new); instantly 
change it to a self-operating electric. No screws or bolts to attach— 
no skill required to operate. Sews slow or fast without effort 
or drudgery; no more broken thread; always runs right. 


It Whips Cream 


The Cream Whipper Attachment is a most ingenious 
device. Without effort you can whip cream, beat eggs, 
or make delicious mayonnaise—things you have wished 
could be done by power instead of by hand. 


It Fans Wonderfully 


And when you are not sewing, and the weather is warm, 
you can with ease summon cool breezes by simply at- 
taching the ingenious fan device to the Hamilton 
Beach Home Motor. Immediately you have all the 
comfort of an expensive fan. oa 


It Sharpens Knives 

; Another of the kitchen needs is fulfilled in the Grinding 
Attachment. You know how much of the time you 
work with dull knives because you have no satisfactory 
way to sharpen them. Now you can always have keen- 
edged cutlery. 


It Polishes Silver 


The bugbear of silver cleaning day no longer exists for 
you when you have the Polishing Attachment right at 
hand to brighten the silver. It works a 
magic transformation—quickly and without 
effort on your part. 


Phone Your Dealer for a Free Trial 
Any Electric, Hardware, or Sewing Machine Dealer 


September, 1929 


HOW TAMED 
JOB 


By Justine Cache 


HAD been married 

five years before I 

admitted to myself 
that I was unhappy. 
And yet, to an outsider, 
my life seemed ideally 
happy. I had married, 
at twenty-three, .the 
man of my choice, a 
promising young doctor 
just out of the hospital 
practice following -med- 
ical school, and we had 
gone to live in the little 
country town he had 
chosen as his starting 
place. 

We had a little boy 
and girl who were all 
that the most exacting 
parents could wish; our 
neighbors were kindly; 
our love for each other 
had only grown stronger 
each year of being to- 
gether. Why, then, was 
I not happy? 

We had a comfort- 
able, low-eaved, white 
farmhouse, with orchard 
and garden and a small barn for Larry’s 
horse. Though a country town, we were near 
enough to a city so that city customs pre- 
vailed, and our home boasted most modern 
improvements as well as being picturesque. 
Clearly the answer to my problem could not 
lie in the house or its environs. 

My service conditions threw more light on 
the matter. On Larry’s modest and uncer- 
tain income, the best that we could do was 
a middle-aged farmer’s wife, Mrs. Z——, 
slovenly in appearance, who gave us good 
plain farmer’s food, passably well cooked 
and poorly served. With two small children 
it seemed impossible for me to do my work 
without help, and yet six dollars a week was 
the utmost that we dared risk for service on 
our budget. 


Longed for Order 


UDDENLY in the midst of my pondering 
came a great surge of longing for deftness 
and quietness and order about me, and the 
thousand and one unobtrusive niceties that 
my own home lacked—it seemed to me must 
always lack. I realized that at last I had 
found the kernel of my discontent. 

Our dishes, bought with the house and of 
a dispiriting brown pattern on white, were 
never wholly free from signs of former serv- 
ice. The oatmeal was often scorched, some- 
times underdone, generally unseasoned. The 
coffee proved the fallacy of the old adage 
that variety is the spice of life. And as for the 
eggs—words fail me. Never by any chance 
did they fulfill our hopes of being correctly 
boiled. 

Dinner was an ordeal. I realized it defi- 
nitely for the first time. Larry had to have 
it promptly on account of his office hours. 
Often it was broken in upon by telephone 
calls. Always the children and their eating 
problems forbade any consecutive conversa- 
tion. The meal was a mere stoking of human 
boilers, reduced to a minimum of time. 

Supper was at best a makeshift affair. 
Larry was generally late, always fagged and 
taciturn. His arrival was a signal for a wild 
rush to the table—a medley of clamor, of 
cascades of bread and milk, of spotted table- 
cloths, of a sick inwardness of disappoint- 
ment and disgust, and the realization of total 
helplessness against existing conditions. 

I finally sat down and made out a list of 
the work of the household under two heads: 
What [Could Do; What I Will Not Do. Under 
the second caption came heavy cleaning, floor 
mopping, washing, ironing and dishwashing, 
all things for which I felt my strength to be 
unequal. Under the first came general care 
of the household, bed making, dusting and, 
somewhat reluctantly, cooking. Up to this 
time my cooking experience had been limited 
to camping parties and chafing-dish suppers. 

Following a close study of these two lists, it 
seemed to me that with the aid of a cleaning 
woman once a week a young and inexperi- 
enced girl could easily handle the small 
amount of work that was left, which resolved 
itself into dishwashing, waiting on table and 
a little help with the children. Accordingly 
I interviewed a neighbor out in the country, 
and found that she was very glad to let her 
daughter, a fifteen-year-old schoolgirl, come 
to me for her board and two dollars a week. 
During vacations she would keep on with 
me, and receive three dollars a week for her 
full time. Then I dismissed Mrs. Z——. 

My next step was to buy a five-cent note- 
book and devote two pages to each room in 
the house. On the left-hand page was the 


i heading: “Big Things”: 
on the right: “Little 
Things.” Under these 
two headings I jotted 
down as I thought of 
them every change or 
addition, big or little 
that I wanted to make. 
A further step was 
to take some hoarded 
_ birthday money and buy 
a set of Japanese china 
in dull tulip yellow, 
They were my “pot of 
white hyacinths” with 
which I could “feed my 
soul.” 

The largest departure 
from the old life, that of 
doing my cooking my- 
self, proved far easier 
than I had anticipated, 
Starting at first with the 
simplest things, buying 
bread for the first few 
months, I fed my family 
easily—and at far less 
cost than under Mrs. 
Z—’s régime. Gradu- 
ally I enlarged the scope 

of my powers. But always when trying a 
new recipe I had a substitute to fall back 
upon before trying it, so that my family 
never knew of my failures. The worst side 
of cooking, the clearing up and dishwashing, 
was done by my little schoolgirl. 

To-day—two years from that initial ex- 
perimenting—at quarter past six my school- 
girl’s alarm clock wakes her and she in turn 
wakes me. While I go to the kitchen and 
get the breakfast she goes to the children’s 
room and assists with their dressing. The 
breakfast table has been set the night before 
and needs only the cream and butter and 
food placed upon it. My breakfast is stand- 
ardized to our taste: In winter, a cooked 
cereal (taken hot from the fireless cooker), 
bacon baked on a rack in the oil stove oven, 
boiled eggs, coffee and toast; in summer, a 
breakfast food, fruit, eggs, toast and coffee. 

The toast is made on an electric toaster at 
the table. A small chafing dish of boiling 
water on the dining table insures the proper 
cooking of the eggs, which are timed and 
cooked at table while we eat our cereal. 

After breakfast I use the carpet sweeper 
on the living-room and dining-room rugs, 
while the girl does the breakfast dishes. The 
upstairs work follows, as it did under the old 
régime. Breakfast is at 7:30. By nine o’clock 
my house is in order, and the girl has left for 
school. The kiddies are turned out to play 
or are busy with their playthings and I have 
plenty of time to plan my meals, do my 
ordering and make up my accounts. 

My dinner is standardized also: In win- 
ter, a soup, a meat dish, potatoes and one 
other vegetable and dessert; in summer, a 
meat dish, potatoes, vegetable, salad and 
dessert. I always plan, whenever possible, 
to do my work for supper-getting in the morn- 
ing as well, so if I am having macaroni and 
cheese, scalloped salmon or something of the 
kind, which with muffins of some sort, cocoa, 
preserves and cake make up our simple sup- 
per, I prepare it in the morning and have It 
all ready merely to pop into the oven for its 
final browning at night. 


Afternoons Free 


& BOTH the kiddies have naps, they 
have their dinner at twelve o'clock. 
Larry and I have a peaceful dinner together 
at one. The schoolgirl gets home in time to 
set the table and wait upon us. And she has 
been trained to wait deftly and noiselessly. 
The girl, after her dinner, clears up the 
kitchen and stacks the dinner dishes neatly 
in the sink until her return in the afternoon. 
My afternoons are free as before until halt 
an hour before supper, when I make muflins 
and put the cocoa on and slip the dish pre- 
pared in the morning into the oven. While 
am getting supper the girl gives the children 
their bread and milk or cereal, which const 
tutes their last meal of the day, and they 
stay out with her while Larry and I have oUF 
supper. Occasionally we have them eat 
with us, but-the restfulness of meals with no- 
body but ourselves is beyond imagination, 
after the hurly-burly that mealtime use to 
signify. As the children grow a trifle 0 oad 
they will, of course, eat with us all the time; 
in fact, Teddy (the elder) often shares our 
suppertime already. And the fact that 1t!s a 
rivilege, not an everyday custom, has 
it very easy to train him in table ee 
After supper, while the girl does the dis oo 
we have half an hour around the fire with 


children, which is one of the pleasantest PI“ 


tures of the day. 
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Serve 


Tak-hom-a Biscuit as Sandwiches 


“Splits-in-two” 


Whether for an impromptu menu or a specially 
planned occasion there are scores of delicious sand- 
wiches to be made with Tak-hom-a Biscuit—hot or 
cold, as suits the fancy. That is a good reason for 
your wanting a generous supply all the time. 


In red packages only. 
Fairy Tale Pictures and Cunning Verses are packed 


in most Sunshine cartons. 


JooseE-WiLes Biscuit (OMPANY 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in over 100 Cities 


We have brepared a Fairy Tale 


ISCUITS 


Everymeal- Everyday 


“At last—the ideal sandwich biscuit.” That is what 
you'll say when first you make a tempting sandwich 
from Tak-hom-a Biscuit. 


Of course it is a joy to know there is one soda cracker 
—Tak-hom-a Biscuit—that breaks in two without 
scattering crumbs, making it ideal for sandwiches. 


Tak-hom-a Biscuit Layer 
Sandwich 


Toast Tak-hom-a Biscuit. Spread with 
a thick layer of cream cheese. Cut a gen- 
erous slice of currant jelly, placing it 
over the cream cheese. Put another 
Tak-hom-a Biscuit on top. 


Toasted Sardine Sandwich 


Drain large sardines and dip in melted 
butter. Roll ina mixture of finely minced 
ham and grated Tak-hom-a Biscuit. 
Place on hot buttered Tak-hom-a Bis- 
cuit. Season with pepper and brown in 
the oven. 


LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY 
Dept. B, 809 Commerce Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Sunshine Hints 
for the Hostess," illustrating scores of deli- 
cious biscuit uses. 


of Rhymes, handsomely il- 
oro To partly cover cost of Address. 
incoint on and mailing, send 5c Tak-hom-a Biscuit Roman Sandwich 

no stamps accepted) to this Spread bacon slices with a mixture of chopped mango, chutney and capers. Grocer. 


Baan. Dept. B, 809 Commerce 
uilding, Kansas City, Mo. 


Put a large oyster on top, roll in and fasten with wooden toothpicks. 
Broil long enough tocook the bacon. Remove skewers. Place on toasted 
Tak-hom-a Biscuit. Sprinkle with chopped parsley and paprika. 


Grocer’s Address. 
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and we will advise you how to obtain them promptly. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Peanuts More 
| 
| dn Dees, Says Dr. Wm. Brady | 
a ERE isa wholesome and appetizing food—cheaper than meat 
¥ or bread —that goes far towards meeting the protein needs | 
. of the body. These big golden PLANTERS PENNANT / 
a SALTED PEANUTS are a dainty confection that pleases every : 
ty appetite—delicious to eat and easy to digest. | 
. | Prepared by special process < 
| 
| 
PENNANT PEANUTS 
aw 3 R AN | > for mo 
kerchic 
“THE NATIONAL SALTED PEANUT” Bs 
have a flavor that makes them irresistible. They are whole-roasted, the twc 
clean and free from skins. PENNANTS are guaranteed to be haa, 
ALWAYS fresh and crisp in the glass jar if the lid is on tight, regard- a. ‘ 
: less of how long they have been on the dealer’s shelves or in your heel, 
possession. This handy home package gives you a delicacy that is at the 
ready to serve instantly and without the slightest trouble. No other chief x 
: salted peanuts are packed in the vacuum process—the only way to 
_ keep them ALWAYS fresh and crisp. | 
{ Sold everywhere in familiar 5c glassine bags with 
“THE RED PENNANT.” Do not accept peanuts | 
offered in any other bag—they are not PENNANTS. 
| 10-oz. jar, 50c; 6-oz. jar, 35c; Glassine bag, 5c 
i (In the Eastern Section) 
1 To Dealers—If you are unable to obtain PLANTERS PENNANT 
hi PEANUTS write to us at once giving name and address of your jobber 


j 
/ 


/ 
/ 


) 
: 
> + | forme 
VE at PLANTERS NUT AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
"HE HOME PACKAGE # 4 
Pat. Off. 
aa | 
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KERCHIEFS SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
USED IN THESE CLEVER WAYS 
By: Mary E. Stake 


If it is one’s fancy to re- 
a discarded nightdress, a 


the sketch at the right will 
point the way. For the yoke, 
front and back, a half hand- 
kerchie/eachisused ; theother 
half, being cut lengthwise, is 
reversed and attached by 
an invisible French seam 
tomake the trimming flaps. 
The two handkerchiefs that 
form each sleeve are seamed 
and the borders on top laid 
ina box plait that is stitched 
part way down. 


At the upper right is a combination in which two plaid- 
bordered handkerchiefs make the yoke and two more the 
pointed trimming on the bottom. The triangular pieces 
that form the yoke are necessarily cut a little shorter on 
the side next to the arm than in the center and the 
left-over portions are just the thing for the pockets. 
Only two handkerchiefs, cut in two diagonally, are re- 
quired for the pretty yoke of the envelope chemise at the 
left. The hem edges, which are finished with ribbon- 
run beading and lace, overlap a trifle in front and 
under the arms to make a nice-fitting yoke. Lace and 
ribbon conceal the French seam that joins the yoke to 
the body of the chemise. Simple-stitch pink and white 
flowers, with delicate green centers and stems, give an 
additional trimming touch. The Dutch boudoir cap my 
lady wears is cut from a man's pink-bordered handker- 
chief. Two handkerchiefs contribute seven of their eight 
corners to the becoming neck trimming of the nightdress 
at the lower right. Two more handkerchiefs make the 
little sleeve effects. Five rows of pink brier stitching 
across the shirrings in the front are very effective. The 
boudoir cap that hints of a picturesque bandanna with 
knotted corners is made from two and a half silk 
handkerchiefs and lace insertion and edging. 


No little maid need be without her kerchief frock, 
for mother's ingenuity and five man-sized hand- 
kerchie/s will make the one below. There is a 
seam on each shoulder, and the part cut away is 
used on the collar. Two little gores are cut from 
the two handkerchiefs that make the back and are 
inserted at the side. It is a saving of time to 
finish a plain white cotton frock 
with bands cut from two men’s 
kerchiefs. In the one sketched 
at the lower right a pink ker- 
chief with white hem was used. 


| bit 
The frocks and lingerie sketched here are so simple to make that no patterns are needed 

i. Se Unless otherwise specified, ladies’ handkerchiefs are used. 
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Discard your brooms, brushes 
and beaters—they are out- 
of-date. Get a Premier and 


with 


ROOMS, brushes and beaters are better strength-wasters than 
cleaners. They typify the awkward, inefficient methods 
of yesterday. The Premier Vacuum Cleaner begins by getting 
all the dust from rugs, carpets and also the floor beneath— 


easily and quickly. 


It dusts the walls, the woodwork, pictures and chandeliers. 


It cleans window screens and radiators. 
hangings, curtains and clothes. 


It dustlessly brushes 
It extracts the dust from 


upholstery, mattresses, pillows and automobile cushions. 


This work is done’ quickly, and so easily you don’t get tired. 
And so neatly that you hardly soil your hands. 


Powerful suction does it 


The Premier couldn’t do this work 
so easily and well if it were not for 
extra-powerful suction. 

The efficient G-E type motor de- 
velops a current of air which draws 
out every grain of dust and freshens 
nap and texture. 

This air-cleaning cannot harm the 
rarest rugs or fabrics. It is the one 
safe, sure, dependable method. 

The Premier Model 19 is equipped 
with two brushes, one of soft bristles, 
one of flexible rubber. They pick up 
threads, hair, lint and general surface 
litter. They are easily changed or 
taken out altogether. 


Have a home demonstration 


Every Premier dealer will gladly 
send a properly accredited represent- 


ative to your home with a Premier 
at the hour and on the day you set. 


He will clean a rug for you. He 
will explain the use of each attach- 
ment, prove to you how the Premier 
solves the greatest of all modern 
domestic problems. 


The Premier is made in two models, 
one with motor driven brush, the 
other with suction driven brush. It 
is moderate priced and sold on terms 
which put it within reach of every 
home. It comes from one of the 
biggest plants in the country de- 
voted to the exclusive manufacture 
of vacuum cleaners. 


If you do not know your local 
Premier dealer write us for his name 
and address. 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner is sold with a year’s guarantee. 
With it we offer the same service you command with your 
new motorcar made possible by 50 Premier service stations. 


MODEL IQ 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


(Formerly The Frantz Premier Co.) 
Exclusive Canadian Distributors : 


Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and Branches 
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said that hercountry- upright in certain s ow 
women were quite as cases and in others lay 
' clever with the needle solid flat rows. T “ 
as are the French were stiffened with thic 
and, since most of 
them found a certain CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 
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LINGERIE FROM 


That One Can Make at Home: By Mary Brush Williams 


All the lingerie on this page 
is of crépe de Chine, made 
and hemstitched by hand. 
Each piece is so simple one 
could make it without a pat- 
tern. In the group at the 
left the nightgown is a ki- 
mono affair, with the sleeves 
caught together with 
hemstitched bands. The 
openwork across the top is 
double hemstitching; the rit- 
bon runs through eyelets, 
under tiny tucks. Thecenter- 
figure chemise is plain cut, 
with each tuck hemstitched. 


On the chemise at 
the left the yoke 
has straight- 
around rows of 
hemstitching,and 
little groups cf 
the same fine 
work. 


In her lingerie the 
French woman in- 


pieces, and the 
nightgown below at 
the right is a fa- 
vored style. Cut on 
kimono lines, rib- 
bons fasten it on the 


The flesh-colored 
chemise above has 
for trimming, in 


In the circle below are three chemises. The left one is plaited only addition to its rows 


shoulders and at the in the front; the back hangs straight from a yoke. The center one > ce ont 
waistline, while is plaited all around from a yoke that shows the same odd cut in the agen a tin 
hemstitching makes back as in the front. The third is unplaited, with double-hemstitched pir aa : 


a pretty trimming. yoke. The nightgown at the right has yoke and sleeve-hems outlined embroidered dats 


with pink silk fagoting. The covered buttons are looped with braid. 


amount of pleasure and 
recreation in needlework, 
suggested that they could 
make the same kind of 
lingerie in better ma- 
terials for a tenth of the 
sum. 

In the last two years 
there has been one very 
potent factor in spreading 
the suggestion throughout 
America. This has been 
the Army, returned from 
France. After the arm 
stice it seemed as if al 
most every boy in France 
must be buying some aI 
ticle of lingerie to take to 
his mother, sister oF 
somebody else in America. 

They used to enter the 
showrooms of the big ¢& 
tablishments with hats 
removed and soit tread. 
The delicate silk of night- 
gowns on waxen figures 
fanned to the stir of the 
thick yellow velvet por 
tiéres. Filmy crépe a? 
tulle de soie chemise, 
folded like shirts, st 


N AMERICAN 
man once ob- 
served that 


whenever he took 
home a present from 
abroad everybody 
thought he had given 
only about nineteen 
cents for it. That 
might have been the 
case in the days of 
ancient history be- 
fore the war, when to 
buy a thing in Europe 
was to buy it cheaap— 
but not to-day. If 
-you were to purchase 
in Paris some of the 
simple lingerie dis- 
played on this page, 
you would pay as 
high as one hundred 
and fifty dollars for a 
set. The needlework 
alone makes it as val- 
uable as this. A cer- 
tain American 
woman made a differ- 
ent objection to the 
man’s for not bring- 
ing it home. She. 
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gown demands 
perfectly fitting underwear 


HEN one’s grandmother stepped demurely forth 
in pompadour silk she felt insufficiently clothed if 
she wore less than ten starched white petticoats. 
And whether her underwear fitted well or ill had not the 
slightest effect on her Early Victorian peace of mind. 
Under all those layers of muslin, who could tell the 
difference? Her woolens had to be warm and comfortable, 
but they might wrinkle without anyone being the wiser. 


Today one sallies forth in a skirt a yard and a quarter 
wide. In a soft, slim bodice that fits one smoothly front and 
back. In sleeves that hug the arm from shoulder to wrist. 


And yet one must wear underwear! The weather is just 
as capricious as it was in the days of crinoline, and no one 
thinks of staying indoors. Only today one wears under- 
wear that fits snugly and smoothly under one’s clinging gown. 


Carter’s Knit Underwear has followed the changing 
styles in women’s gowns. Its cut is so perfect, its texture 
so fine and soft, yet elastic, its finishing so carefully done ?° 
that even under the sleekest, scantiest skirt there is no line at ‘ 
nee or ankle. Under the most closely fitting bodice there 5, wrinkle under the slimmest 


is no bunching across the back, no ruffling at neck or armhole. gown, so carefully is every 


, li t to follow the li 
There is a Carter undergarment for every type of gown: a” ne 


street dress, afternoon or evening frock. At your depart- 
ment store you can see the many styles in Carter’s Under- 
wear. High neck, Dutch or low, long sleeve, elbow sleeve or 
sleeveless, knee length and ankle length, all in the soft, elastic 
Carter weave. Order your season’s supply now, for all the 
family. In cotton, lisle, silk, merino and wool—in all weights. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 
Needham Heights ( Boston District) and Springfield, Mass. 


ored 
has C Stiff and straight in her boned 
, in iG Of all this season's gowns, the evening frock is re and rifled skirt, the little 
rows Fl most exacting in its demands. To wear under the lady of 1850 had no need to be 
ts of < newest frocks, a Carter bodice top suit of sheerest - concerned with the fit of her 
itch- 2 D silk or lisle is just light and soft enough. It comes enn ” underwear, 
tiny \ a with a plain band edge or with the Carter double : 
dots. OF crocheted edging. Cut low in the back, with 
ry plenty of room under the arms, it is so shaped 
i that it will not wrinkle under corset or brassiere. 
. And the delicate shoulder ribbons do not show, 
even with a sleeveless gown. The double crocheted shell edging is 
found only in Carter suits. This charm- 
ing finish gives a little festive look to 
: even the most practical suit. 
There are so many reasons for having children 
wear Carter's! The strong, flat seams, the rein- 
and forced buttonholes, the buttons that do not pull 
ork, off. And Carter suits never wash up stiff and 
v matted, never get harsh and prickly. After in- 
on numerable tubbings they are only softer and whiter 
the than when they were new. , 
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It is so easy to let your skin acquire bad traits 


LITTLE coarseness, a little shine, 

a little cloudiness of skin, and 

one’s looks are gone! It is so 

easy, too, to let your skin acquire these 

bad little traits unless you know just how 
to avoid them. 


Wind and sun coarsen the texture and 
darken the color of your skin. Skin spe- 
cialists say that one can protect the skin 
by applying softening and soothing cream 
always before venturing. out. Never 
omit this. 


Of course, you can’t apply a cold cream 
before going out. It makes your face too 
oily. Lightly touch your face and hands 
with Pond’s Vanishing Cream, which is 
made precisely for this daytime and eve- 
ning use. This leaves your face smooth 
and protects it from the weather. Do 
this every time you go out. 


Does the powder keep coming off your 
face, leaving you all shiny and embar- 
rassed ? 


Before you powder, take a bit of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream and rub it 
lightly into the skin. At once it disap- 
pears, leaving your skin softened. Now 
powder as usual and don’t think of it 
again. The powder will stay on two or 
three times as long as ever before. There is 
nota bit ofoilin Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
soitcannot reappear ina miserable glisten. 


One little bedtime duty that no wise 
woman forgets is the cleansing with Pond’s 
Cold Cream 


let needless flaws 


ruin your appearance 


Beware of allowing your skin to cloud 
up and lose its clearness. When this hap- 
pens, it is because minute particles of 
dust have worked their way too deep into 
the pores to be removed by ordinary bath- 
ing. It takes a cold cream with a good oil 
base to remove this deeply lodged dust. 


Before you go to bed and whenever 
you have been especially exposed to dust, 
rub Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores of 
the skin. Then wipe it off with a soft 
cloth. You will say: “How cou/d so much 
dust have gotten into my pores!” Do 
this regularly and you will be rewarded 
by a clear, fresh skin. 


Why your skin needs two kinds 
of cream 
Every skin needs two creams. Do not 
forget that the cream which you use for 
daytime and evening is especially made 


& 


Every motor trip you take, your skin 
pays for unless you protect it from the 
sun and wind 


PONDS 


Cold Cream & 
Vanishing Cream 


A touch of Pona’s Van- 
ishing Cream before going 
to a dance gives your skin 
new transparency 


without oil so that it cannot reappear in a 
shine. This is Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
It cannot make your face shiny even for 
a moment. It is based on an ingredient 
prescribed by physicians for its softening 


effect. Use it for protection from sun 
and wind, for a powder foundation, for 
freshening the skin at a moment’s notice. 

But for cleansing the skin and for mas- 
sage it is the cream with an oi/ base 
which you need—Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Useit nightly before retiring, and whenever 
you have been exposed to dust and dirt. 

Neither cream will encourage the 
growth of hair on the face. 

Stop at the drug store or at any cle- 
partment store and buy a jar or a tube 
of each cream. See how much it 1m- 
proves your skin. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York City 
115-A Hudson St., New Yor 

] Please send me, free, the items checked: 

1 A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 

| A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 

} Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger — 

| checked below, for which I enclose the required amoun' 
A 5c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 

A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 

| Name 

| 

| Street 

City State 


| 
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HEMSTITCHED LINGERIE. 
FROM PARIS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


slazed paper, against which the wondrous 
patterns of hemstitching and drawn work 
and embroidery stood out in high relief. 
(Once I saw some boys staring with awe at 
two piles of the lovely things that had evi- 
dently just been laid out for. shipment te a 
French bride. One of them ordered a copy 
of each for, I fancy, a bride in America. 

The sketches on page 118 show some of 
the patterns that have come home. But the 
Frenchwoman is concerned not with her 
needlework alone. One of the most impor- 
tant things in life to her is la silhouette—the 
outline that her figure takes—in her dresses 
and in her lingerie as well, She tries on 
models and selects what is most becoming to 
her. If she is stout she is likely to look best 
in a chemise like a pillow slip, or a tube— 
jong and narrow and stopping just below the 
knees. If she is of average size a combina- 
tion corset cover and skirt is graceful. The 
model in accordion pleating and the straight 
piece from armhole to a point below the 
waistline gives her the straight slim look de- 
manded to-day. This model, by the way, is 


often in two colors, the straight part being 
white and the accordion pleating pink. 

The contempt of the French for the ma- 
chine is past all describing. Not only the 
ornamental part of the Frenchwoman’s 
lingerie is made by hand but the seams are 
run and the hem, if not hemstitched, is 
whipped in almost infinitesimal stitches put 
in one by qne by human fingers. Crépe de 
Chine is the Frenchwoman’s favorite mate- 
rial and flesh color or delicate pink her favor- 
ite shade, although deep lavender is the 
fashionable color of the moment. Very often 
after selecting the model which most nearly 
makes her look young and slender, she makes 
up a set in fine nainsook or linen and another 
in crépe de Chine. 

And always she is making it—in the odd 
moments of running an elevator or acting as 
doctor’s assistant. The American woman 
would never give so much time to the pur- 
suit of lingerie, and yet she could apply 
her idle moments to imitating the French- 
woman’s occupation and have something 
charming for her own wardrobe and for gifts. 


COLLEGE GIRLS’ ADVENTURE 


By Genevieve Larson 


back over 
one of the most in- 
teresting phases of 
a too brief college 
year, I really be- 
lieve it was this 
word, flung like a- 
vocal banner across 
the stillness of the 
room, that decided 
me. Ruth Williams, 
in her inimitable 
drawl, uttered it. 

Half in, half out 
of my trunk, the 
floor and chair 
spaces covered with 
articles to be 
packed, I had been 
vainly trying to 
convince her— 
vainly, perhaps, be- 
cause I was not 
convinced myself— 
that I could not af- 
ford to stay for a 
year’s regular ses- 
sion at the univer- 
sity. [did not want 
togo back to school 
work in Colorado 
after my summer in New York, but, in spite 
of my little nest egg, I felt afraid to face the 
problems of the high cost of living. 

“The trouble with routine work,” said 
Ruth, “is that after a while the rut you are 
In seems to have real walls and you talk 
about scaling them when really all you 
have to do is to hop over.” 

There was sense in this. I paused in my 
packing, a shoe in one hand, comb and brush 
in the other, to bolster up my determination. 
‘But, Ruth—why, meals alone cost me ten 
to twelve dollars a week in this city.” 

Ruth, making the carefree gesture with 
Which she brushes aside flies, cobwebs and 
futile arguments, answered reproachfully: 

ut, I say, aren’t you scout enough for an 
‘xperiment? Why, it’s an adventure—an 
adventure !” 


DVENTURE! 
In looking 


ND, as I said before, that word settled it. 
: hoisted myself out of the trunk, flung 
its half-packed ‘contents on the floor and 
chairs, locked and gave it into the keeping of 
the Negro boy with the popping eyes. Then 
Squared my shoulders, not aggressively, for 
aggressive shoulders are not worn any more, 
ut as one who faces and will stand by the 
Consequences of her decision. 
wine to whom adventure means a golden 
9 in the eye, a silver coin in the pocket 
good-by-forever wave of the hand—in 
onl bets those to whom adventure means 
4 ig things—may laugh at my using so 
Ph pounding a term for so tiny a happen- 
; 8, but, after all, adventure is of the spirit, 
S It not? 
Pe: = look back at them now, all your 
nifica ventures seem very small and insig- 
es n ant one of standing on your own 
crossing the room; that first run- 
oun: oo to play with the daisies in the tall 
e | the walk up the mysterious aisle of 
: — for your first communion. But 
bh fraught with high hopes and brave 
m nations to go on to the end and not 
daunted by the way. 


We Took Turns in Marketing Day by Day 


So, admitting 
that these are the 
necessary ingredi- 
ents, as the cook- 
books say, our 
experiment of co- 
operative house- 
keeping, which 
means an attempt 
to have wholesome 
food and plenty of 
it at the minimum 
expenditure of en- 
ergy, money and 
time, and to have 
that food eaten in 
congenial company, 
may rightfully be 
termed an adven- 
ture. 

Two may make 
an adventure, and 
often have; but 
we decided at once 
that we must have 
six. I believed that 
Ruth and I were 
the only girls who 
had to study the 
way to make both 
ends meet and tie 
ina bowknot. Not 
at all. I was sur- 
prised to find that the social director of the 
college, to whom we applied, had a long list 
and could furnish us with the names of as 
many more applicants if we wished. Our 
difficulty was to select. Each girl must have 
something more than the wish to work with 
others for a general gain; she must possess 
a quality—it is a difficult one to define; in 
a club it is spoken of as “the clubable qual- 
ity”—and we described it to each other by 
saying of those we finally accepted, one after 
another, ‘“‘She’ll do.” 

The girls themselves were on their guard 
as much as we were, but this was all part of 
the adventure, and we welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of meeting, talking to, getting near to 
so many and diverse personalities. We found 
six the ideal number for our codperative 
scheme, and I should recommend no more, 
no less for a similar household. It is big 
enough, and yet not so big that the feeling 
of unity is destroyed. I think this very 
essential. A codperative household should 
not be one where the codperation begins and 
ends with the questions of food and drink. 
It must codperate always in all things. 


UR first choice for our household six was 
Kiku Ischara San, a little Japanese girl, 
whom we nicknamed at once Satsuma. 
Helga, the next, was of Scandinavian ori- 
gin; Margaret was from Minnesota; Edith, 
whom we called Priscilla, hailed from Boston; 
while Ruth and I claimed the West as our 
home. 
This isn’t a story of friendships. If it were 
I might say a good deal on that point. I 
must state, however, that never did we 
decide on whom should fall the laurel wreath 
for the most perfect housekeeping. You see, 
when we started: we took turns day by day 


- in cooking and marketing; so we had a good 


opportunity to compare results. ; 
It is true that little Satsuma’s rice and 
meat dishes were unequaled; but then there 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 123 


You don’t have to pay prices that you cannot 
afford for exquisite Lingerie and Children’s gar- 
ments, or articles of home decoration, merely 
because they have charming little touches of 
hand embroidery and crochet. You, too, like 
thousands of other discriminating women, can 

make them yourself in your spare moments, 
easily and quickly, by selecting from the 
famous 


x 


BUCILLA 
Package Outfits 


the very things you have wanted. 


For example, we show ready-made 

Gown 5578, sizes 15, 16 and 17 ($3.50) 

of finest quality nainsook, stamped 

for simple embroidery in exquisite 
pastel shades. 


Write for Free Circular illustrating the 
new Fall and Winter assortment of Lin- 
gerie, Children’s wear, beautiful decora- 
tive articles for the home, and Holiday 
Gifts, all of finest quality material. 


Each Bucilla Package contains sufficient 


Cottons to complete embroidery or crochet. 


are unsurpassed for embroidery or crochet, because : 
of their marvelous range of colors, their brilliant j 3 


BUCILLA COTTONS 


lustre, and their superb smooth-working quality. 
They are guaranteed Wash-Fast and Boil-Proof. 


If any Bucilla Needlework Products 
are not obtainable from your 
dealer, write to us. 


Bucilla Mfg. Co., Inc. 
34 Mercer St. 


BEAR BRAND YARNS 


Have occupied a supreme position for mare 
than half a century, because of their rare 
quality, softness and durability, as well as 
their wonderful, complete color-range, 
which includes the delicately soft and sub- 
tle tints, the deepest and most luxurious 
tones, and always the exact style shades 
of the moment. 

This ultra-modish Filet Crochet Sweater 


and Hat are only two of many charming 
creations shown in the new 


Bear Brand Blue Book, Vol. 31 


giving simple instructions for making 
fashionable sweaters of Bear Brand Yarns 
and Glossilla Twist, ‘“‘Brighter than 
Silk.” Price 15c (Postpaid 17c). 


You should also have the latest 
Bear Brand Manual of Yarncraft, Vol. 29 
The Encyclopedia of Crochet and Knitting 


—more. complete than ever, featuring 
everything for men, women and chil- 
dren. Price 40c (Postpaid 45c). 

If you cannot procure Bear Brand Yarns 
and Books from your dealer, write to us. 


BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS. 


777). ut Love to 


BRAND 


Kar Embroidery Crochet and Knitting -use 


OSSILL 


Products of BERNHARD ULMANN COMPANY, Inc., New York 
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FAMILY OF FOODS 


Wil 
l ever get enough pancakes? They go 50 
for these are pi t had a chance to eat any herself. No conde 
that new and deli —- made from Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, 
—everythi ombination of cereals. Add onl watet 
” rything required, including milk, is in the flour , 
ways buy Pillsbury’s Fami 
of Foods—different in kind, but alike in 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pillsbury’s H 
Pil , ury’s Health B 
weve Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
ye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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COLLEGE. GIRLS’ ADVENTURE. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 121) 


were the Indian puddings and brown Bettys 
of Priscilla, the Swedish meat balls of 
Helga, Margaret’s caramel pudding, my 
modest porridge, while Ruth could get up a 
dinner fit for the gods from a couple of 
loaves and a few small fishes, to our never- 
failing admiration and surprise. ; 

The setting for our experiment was a little 
flat, which we discovered after the usual 
tribulations which beset the home seeker. 
Perhaps it was not just the one we would 
have picked out if we had had ae wider 
swing; but it made up for many deficiencies 
by its view of Grant’s Tomb and the Hudson 
River, and fate threw in good measure, for 
we had the luck to sublet from two charming 
women, who christened themselves at once 
our adoptive mothers and never shirked the 
responsibility for a moment. 

We divided the rent equally, and all con- 
tributed to the furnishings, some more than 
others, as happened. Of course we fell 
short at times, but our lacks only caused 
smiles; for instance, when we had a very 
precise professor to dinner and had to serve 
one of the vegetables in the kettle, having 
broken our sole remaining vegetable dish. 
We broke something else, too—the ice; for 
in some mysterious way the accident made 
the professor feel at home, and from being 
rather formal and “stand-offey” he became 
the life of the party. 


HE budget for our table expenses, it was 
pele upon, should not exceed three 
dollars a day, so the twenty-one meals of the 
week would average something less than fif- 
teen cents each. The gasp that went about 
the circle at the first business meeting, when 
this was announced as our platform, was as 
nothing to the gurgle which greeted the an- 
nouncement at a later date that we had not 
only succeeded in our experiment but had 
saved a little something, which was at once 
diverted to a recreation fund—for pleasure 


trips. 

The joy of the adventure in the beginning, 
meeting strange, interesting young women 
in a heart-to-heart way, followed by our 
home-hunting experiences, was added to 
when we began to keep house in earnest, for 
we did get a great deal of solid delight out 
of our shopping experiences. 

At first we paid sixty cents for a pound of 
coffee, then we purchased a better brand for 
thirty-nine. Condensed milk, costing at one 
place eight cents a can, was purchased in 
another shop for six (same brand). A head 
of crispy lettuce that Margaret bought on 
her day for fifteen cents was compared— 
to its disadvantage—to that which Ruth 
bought on hers for five. So you see it was 
very essential that we should know all about 
the products of the different stores and, 
while these facts may not read very inter- 
estingly to the casual person, I am sure the 
housekeeper will be interested, for she must 
have found, as we did, that it was necessary 
to know every fluctuation of the grocery 
shops, as the brokers do of the stock markets, 
in order to get the best in quantity and ma- 
terial for our money. 

We grew to know all the shopkeepers, the 
mean-souled ones and the generous-minded 
ones. Some of them we liked, some we did 
not; and as soon as we agreed that any one 
of them was profiteering we stopped pur- 
chasing over his counter. I am afraid the 
very substantial portions that Satsuma 
served on her working day were due to 
something beside her zeal in catching bar- 
gains, for Satsuma, like Shakspere’s Anne, 
hath a way with her. And never shall I for- 
get the day when Helga returned from the 
pushcart market of the lower East Side 
with her basket filled with Italian cheeses, 
salads, artichokes, and so on, for her adven- 
tures sounded like a northern saga. 

We learned to watch out for “specials” 
and regulated our table accordingly. The 

y veal chops were twenty-two cents a 
Pound, we had a veal chop dinner and when 
mackerel (ell to twenty, it was fish day for us. 


NE of our favorite dishes was the 

Swedish meat balls referred to—Helga’s 
masterpiece. These are made of a pound and 
4 quarter of meat, costing twenty-five cents, 
and are as delicious as if made of chicken 
and tenderloin. Here is the recipe: 


; One pound beef and one-quarter pound pork, 
bread (or use crackers, if 

red), a aten egg, salt and pepper, 
make into balls, roll in flour, fry slowly. 


We ignored cookbooks after we had 
famed to stand on our own feet. This is 
one of our own recipes: 


avy—to hot fat in pan, add flour. 
reg Add water to right consistency. Stir 


. When we had only ten minutes to prepare 
'scuits, this is the recipe we used: 


Two cupfuls flour, f i 
, four teaspoonfuls baking 
Bane one-half cupful cooking oil. Salt. Stir. 
look be at. Don’t bother to roll them. They 
etter wel dipped with a spoon and so taste 


T the two are intimatel ae 
tely related—even 


Here is our two-minute salad dressing: 

. One teaspoonful mustard, two of vinegar, 
pinches of salt and pepper, one egg. Beat in- 
gredients together while adding cooking oil un- 
til consistency is right. 

“What delicious biscuits!” said one of our 
girl visitors. 

It was Margaret’s day and she replied 
quickly: ‘Ought to be. What do you think 
I made them of?” 

“Sakes alive! Anything queer?” 

You see we had impressed our guests with 
the idea of our adventure, and they were 
prepared for everything—but the common- 
place. 

Margaret had added some flour and 
baking powder to the pancake batter of the 
morning. 


T THE end of the first month we had 
managed to stretch the three dollars not 
only to cover the table expenses but those 
of the newspapers, the soap, matches, gas 
(range), and with the surplus—yes, surplus— 
we purchased some needed dishes. 


I select the February account, for Febru- . 


ary is a hard month for housekeepers. At 
that time, owing to the return of little 
Satsuma to her Japanese home, our number 
was reduced to five. Below is what we 
termed in housewifely talk “The Week’s 
Buy”: 


$1.05 
44 
.20 
Beets (fresh). . . ... .25 
Milk (7 quarts). . .... 1.19 

.24 
AL 
13 
.56 
.06 
.20 
Strawberries. ..... 

1.40 
15 
1.00 
12 
Newspaper. ..... 40 


Here are some bills of fare, selected at 
random from our note books: 


BREAKFAST: Coffee or cocoa, toast and butter, 
fruit, cereal and cream. 

BREAKFAST: Sunday morning, the same with 
bacon and eggs. 

LuNCHEON: Creamed salmon or peas on toast, 
or a baked dish of some kind, such as rice and 
meat. Buttered toast, cocoa or milk. 

DINNER: Soup (rarely, as few cared for it), meat 
or fish, potatoes (sweet or white), vegetable, 
fresh, if possible; if not, canned; fruit 
salad, hot biscuits, dessert and coffee. 


| ips girl had the privilege of inviting her 
friends on her day as cook. Fora break- 
fast or luncheon guest she paid into the fam- 
ily fund fifteen cents, for dinner thirty-five. 

The fame of our codéperative housekeeping 
was soon wafted abroad and we finally had 
the temerity to invite Doctor MacFarlane, 
of Teachers College, Columbia, who does all 
the table buying for Whittier Hall. We took 
great pride in that dinner. Not by one item 
did it vary from the usual fare. That would 
not have been showing the true sportswoman 
spirit, for his was a semiprofessional visit. 

“Tt sounds impossible to me,” he had said 
when we invited him, ‘that anyone can live 
on less than three dollars a week.” 

After dinner he went over the accounts. 
The dinner had been perfect. No one got up 
from the table hungry, although I must say 
that the household and visitors never had to 
stand twenty minutes after eating to prevent 
avoirdupois. 

Doctor MacFarlane was sincere in his 

raise. He left us with the exclamation: 
‘I take off my hat to you.” 

I must not forget to add, before I draw 
the pencil line that indicates debit and credit 
accountsare balanced,witha generous surplus 
to the credit, that never did our housekeep- 
ing duties interfere with our studies—the 
college requirements. 

I do not know if this—-our adventure—has 
any lure for others. I hope it has. When I 
think of the thousands of girls who so ear- 
nestly desire a college course and may be held 
back—as I so nearly was—by fears or lack 
of the knowing how, it seems to me as much 
a duty as it is a privilege to tell of our little 
happenings and express the wish that others 
may go and do likewise. 

We got so much more out of it than we can 
ever tell, for the important things in life are 
never put down in black and white. We did 
that which we started, and that is always 
satisfying. We six made lifelong friendships; 
what bitterness could ever come between us 
now? 


Your DeBevoise 
is the Masterpiece 
of Experts 


EW women know how much 
is involved in making bras- 
| Ssieres that fit right, look right, 
“feel right’’.and wear well. They 
do not need to know. It isenough 
for them that brassieres labeled 
De Bevoise do these things. 


Yet every DeBevoise brassiere 
embodies expert knowledge of 
fashion’s requirements —of 
the brassiere needs of each 
type of figure — of the best 
materials to use and of how to 
cut and tailor those materials 
so that the brassiere will not 
only excel in fit and effect 
when new but retain its supe- 
rior shaping after long wear 
and repeated laundering. 


Where to place each dart and seam 
—where and how to use boning, 
elastic, shirring—whether to cut 
the material on the straight or on 
the bias—the size and position of 
the arms-eye—there are countless 
such details involved in the fine art 
of designing and making quality- 
brassieres (and no other kind is 
worth its price, however cheap). 


Your De Bevoise is made in a 
big, clean, bright, airy factory 
by happy workers under the 
personal direction of experts— 
and shows it! 

“A style for every figure 

at a price for every purse”’ 


Made, Labeled and Guaranteed by 
Cuas. R. DEBEVoISE Co., NEWARK, N. J. 
World's Oldest and Largest Brassiere Specialists 


Ask your merchant 
for the “debb-e-voice.” 
INSIST on this label: 


Original=Best 
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ITH the first day of school ap- 
proaching, thoughts turn once 
again to the boy’s wardrobe. And 
as usual the suit vies with the over- 
coat in claiming attention. 
I have always found that boys’ 
suits, like home- 
made apple pies, 
don’t last. They 
seem to have an 
alarming propen- 
sity to wear out 
at. certain vital 
parts. Perhaps it 
is the price we 
mothers pay for 
a one-hundred- 
per-cent Young 


knees and elbows are essen- 
tial. Americanism. 


It has delighted me, therefore, to 
note the way in which the Cortley 
Jr. suits for Fall are “‘seamed.’’ With 
appreciative regard for the 
football skirmishes, fence 
climbing contests and rough- 
and-tumble escapades of 
boyhood’s realm, the crea- 
tors of these sturdy suits 
have taped, double stitched 
and reinforced the seams. 

In the trousers, for in- 
stance, I find that the inner 
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A-Shopping 
For the Boy 


By Mrs. Lawrence Hemming 


double shrunk woolens, fine in ap- 
pearance and sturdy in quality. 
Double thickness of the cloth forti- 
fies the knees, elbows and seat. Genu- 
ine mohair lining throughout length- 
ens the life of the suit and keeps it 
well in shape. It seems to me that 
the Cortley Jr. suit for Fall meets 
the requirements of a real, live, 
twentieth century boy. It has all 
the strength of construction and all 
the manliness of style that a proud 
mother could desire. 

Furthermore, the Cortley Jr. suit, 
besides the 28 famous quality points, 
is priced no higher than an ordinary 
suit. In fact I find it to be sur- 
prisingly lower-than-usual. 


The Boy’s Overcoat For Fall 


When Son is a well-built, manly 
little chap, it is pleasing to note 
that his overcoat is tending 
more and more to become 
a perfect miniature of 
Dad’s. 

In every Cortley Jr. model 
I have seen, there is a 
tendency to give to the 
boyish figure a correct, well- 
defined silhouette. The con- 
vertible collar looks smart 


leg seams and the seat seam Seams are staunchly rein- whether worn in lapel 
t 
are staunchly defiant of rips /71/“jccr ‘iat “mt ‘be fashion or buttoned up as 


and tears. 


Pockets, too, enter into the spirit 
of the thing. They are firmly stayed 
and double stitched to meet and 
conquer the various apples, check- 
ers, tops and pen-knives that are 
their heritage. 

The Cortley Jr. 
coat particularly 
pleased me. Here, 
as in the trousers, 
special attention 
has been paid to 
the seams. .I like 
to feel that Son 
may romp and 
play to his heart’s 
content without 
ripping his sleeves out or bursting 
through the sides of his suit. 

There is a certain boyish smart- 


A smart miniature of his 
father’s is the boy’s over- 
coat for Fall. 


ness that all mothers like in the new. 


Cortley Jr. suits. Youthful shoulders 
unconsciously square themselves 
and figures assumea trim shapeliness. 
As in the Cortley suit for Dad, the 
figure is clothed toits best advantage. 
The boy always looks well dressed. 

Materials are the same as they 
have always been—extra_ tested, 


in the military overcoat. 
And as for pockets—there are 
enough to delight the heart of any 
boy. 
The Cortley Jr. overcoat, being 
developed of tested woolens and 
being fully lined 


throughout, may Cortley Jr: 
be worn through- 

out the Winter. 
I might add that 
it will wear well, 
too, for a thought 
has been given, in 
tailoring, to the 
skating, skiing and 
other Fall and 


r ‘ This tag on the sleeve 
Winter episodes of of every Cortley Jr. 


° 28-Point Suit is your 
the boy’s life. guarantee of long wear. 


Your Boy Wants This Book 


Fill in the coupon and a copy of 
‘*Tricks That Boys Can Do”’ will be 
sent to your son—or to any other 
youngster you name. It is a highly 
entertaining little booklet, and one 
that will quicken the boy’s mind, 
cultivate his power of concentration 
and kindle his imagination. Inci- 
dentally, it will make him the hero 
of many a party. 


Cortley 


Produced and Guaranteed by 


COHEN 6 LANG 


Style Authors 
In the City of New York; 


This Coupon Brings the Book Mentioned above to Your Boy—FREE 


I have written below. 
Boy’s Name 


COHEN & LANG, Inc., 707-709 Broadway, New York City. , ‘ 
You,may send, without charge, a copy of ‘‘ Tricks That Boys Can Do” to the boy whose name : 


Address 


Town and State. 


Name of Clothier 


Town 


September, 


THE YOUNG MOTHERS 
REGISTRY 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Attending Physician in Diseases of Children to the Society of the Lying-in Hospital, New York City 


Use of Vegetables in the Child’s Diet 


EGETABLES are important articles 
in the diet of young children. Strictly 


speaking, the cereals are vegetable 
foods, but we shall take up here those gen- 
erally spoken of as vena by the average 
person, such as the set generally known as 
green vegetables and starchy vegetables. 
All vegetables have more or less starch and 
many considerable sugar in their composi- 
tion. They are really a carbohydrate class 
of food rather than a fat or proteid food as 
butter, oil, cream, et cetera, or meat and 
fish. Many vegetables have protein in them 
and some fat also, but the carbohydrates 
predominate; they also contain a large 
amount of water and mineral salts. 

While it is possible to live on vegetables 
alone, as vegetarians have proved, the best 
specialists for children do not advise a 
purely vegetable diet. During childhood all 
the body elements are growing rapidly and a 
well-balanced, mixed diet is most essential. 

In feeding children vegetables are chiefly 
useful for the sake of their ash constituents 
and to add bulk to the food, thus aiding the 
intestines to evacuate their waste matter 
naturally or, in other words, in preventing 
constipation. Some fresh, green vegetables, 
such as spinach, contain considerable iron 
and calcium salts, hence they are very use- 
ful and usually the first kind to begin with 
in the case of very young children. 

The green vegetables most frequently 
given to-young children are spinach, carrots, 
asparagus tips, fresh peas, young, tender 
beets‘and stewed celery. A small quantity 
of any one of these, one or two teaspoonfuls, 
may be begun when the child is twelve to 
fifteen months old. Cooking green vegetables 
is most important; they must be very thor- 
oughly cooked, but water should be used 
rather sparingly. Some advocate steaming 
green vegetables, claiming that in this way 
the salts are not lost or thrown away after 
the vegetables are cooked. 

String beans, lima beans, squash and 
cauliflower are often added when the child is 
eighteen to twenty-four months old, one to 
two tablespoonfuls of the green vegetables 
being allowed at this age. It is safer to mash 
these vegetables through a sieve until the 
child is eighteen or twenty-four months of 
age at least. Because a little of the vege- 
tables are found in the bowel movements, 
the mother should not discontinue their use, 
but cook them longer and mash them up 
finer. When the child has the full set of tem- 
porary teeth, he may be taught to chew well 
enough, so that a well-cooked vegetable 
may be taken without being put through a 
sieve. A little salt and sometimes a very 
tiny bit of butter may be mixed in with a 
green vegetable for the child, but no pepper 
should be used. 


Salads After Tenth Year 


TEWED rhubarb may be begun when the 
average child is two years of age. Pars- 
nips, turnips, boiled onions, and baked sweet 
potatoes, if well cooked, may be given after 
the sixth or seventh year. Corn, old beets, 
eggplant and cabbage may be given after the 
child is nine or ten years of age, according to 
Doctor Holt. He does not allow any chil- 
dren to have vegetables that are usually 
eaten raw, such as celery, radishes, onions, 
cucumbers or tomatoes. Neither does he 
recommend salads until after the child has 
passed his tenth year. 

The starchy vegetables usually include 
potatoes, macaroni or spaghetti, and rice. 
Rice is the most easily digested of this set 
and may be given as early as one year of age; 
it is often cooked in broth or served with beef 
juice poured over it. It must be most care- 
fully and thoroughly cooked. Doctor Holt 
advocates five hours’ boiling at least. As it 


. begun too early. The eighteenth month js 


has such a very small amount of fat in its 
composition, it is often a good idea to mix | 
a very little butter in with it when serving 
it as a vegetable, or a little top milk may be 
used on it if eaten as a pudding or cereal, 
Potato is full of starch and should not be 


early enough to begin the use of potato, and 
then only a very small one, which has been 
baked with its jacket on, should be allowed, 
It should be mashed up with a fork so as to 
make it light, and a very little pinch of salt 
added. Butter or cream may be stirred in 
sometimes if the child is not taking other fats 
at the time, but these should be used spar- 
ingly. After the child is two or three years 
of age potatoes that have been boiled with 
their jackets on may be carefully mashed, 
and one or two tablespoonfuls allowed asa 
little change from the usual baked potato. 
Macaroni and spaghetti also contain 
starch in considerable quantities; when a 
child is eighteen to twenty-four months of 
age it is quite early enough to begin these. 
The legumes, peas, beans and lentils are 
very nourishing, as they contain considerable 
protein as well as carbohydrates and a little 
fat; but young children often find them diffi- 
cult to digest as a vegetable. Baked beans 
should not be given to children under ten 
years of age; they are difficult to digest. 


Dilute the Beef Juice 


(y= of the early articles of food, other 
than milk, given to a baby is beef juice. 
There is no great food value in beef juice, 
but it is helpful in slightly stimulating a 
delicate infant or in preparing the way. for 
other foods. Usually it is begun when a baby 
is nine or ten months old, but if the child is 
pale and anemic it may be given as early as 
five or six months of age. 

Beef juice must be begun in small doses, 
only one or two teaspoonfuls at a time and 
diluted with an equal amount of water at 
first; gradually this may be worked up to 
two ounces if the baby digests it well and is 
not overstimulated. It is best given a short 
time before the midday bottle. Older chil- 
dren may take it as a first course to theit | 
dinner. 

Clear broths made from mutton, beef, 
veal or chicken are among the early articles 
of food that a baby may have. They are 
generally begun at the age of ten or cleven 
months, given two ounces at a time before 
the midday meal; later six ounces may ! 
used as a first course at dinner. The chiel 
thing to remember about clear broths of this 
kind is to remove every particle of fat and 
to cook them thoroughly. at 

For a baby of one year of age or over, It 5 
well to thicken the clear broths with nce, 
barley or arrowroot, as considerable nouris 
ment is thus added. For older children 
vegetables may be cooked in the broths. 

The set of soups known as milk soups 
vegetable purées have more food value than 
the clear broths and are used to great advat 
tage for older children. Young babies unde! 
eighteen months of age often have trouble in 
digesting them. 

The most common milk soups or ves 
table a are cream of spinach, carrots, 
peas, beans, celery, potato and asparagus. 
These are the best ones to use for children 
from two years up to ten years of age; after 
this time cream of corn, cauliflower and t” 
mato may also be allowed. , 

Another valuable set of soups for growing 
children are those made from lentils, legum? 
flour and soy beans. One of these soups ¥! 
bread and butter, a cup of cocoa or a glass 
milk and a cookie or small piece of ging 
bread make a nourishing and usually very 
well-liked supper for a child of three years ” 
to ten years of age. As the child grows pe 
a larger portion of soup may be given | 
when he was only three years old. 
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For Girls For Boys of 2to 16 
before | 
nay be | 
e chief | 
of 
vs ” HYSICAL training is as important for growing boys and girls 
ag as mental training—and should begin with the feet. Unless the 
outish- feet are fit the child will not take needed outdoor exercise. 
hildren 
hs | Buster Brown Shoes are built upon the scientifically designed Brown 
ee | Shaping Lasts, which give to the inside of these shoes the exact shape 
advan | and measurements necessary for the healthful development of the feet. 
5 ull 
uuble in There is therefore a Buster Brown Shoe that will fit your boy or girl perfectly and kee 
P 
“- the feet free from cramped toes, weak ankles, broken arches and. other annoying foot Style K- 
carrots, troubles, now and in the future. yle R371 
abe Good stores everywhere sell Buster Brown Shoes at $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and up— in a) i 
Styl 
after tyle F-r21 fashionable models and dependable leathers — and especially recommend them for school ii 
and to- | and dress occasions. | 
rowing Write today for “Training the Growing Feet”—the free book that tells how to keep 
the child's feet physically fit. 
glass of 
ginger 
ly very BROWN SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S$. A. 
eats UP 
os = Manufacturers of White House Shoes for Men, 
7 Maxine Shoes for Women, Buster Brown Shoes for 


- Boys and Girls, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 
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Lines of Grace 
Stout Women 


T IS as easy for the Stout Woman 
to present a charming appearance i 
as it is for the slender woman. She 
may wear the same smart styles that 
other women are wearing—if lines of 
grace are built right into her clothes. 


Making stylish, graceful garments for 


stout women, ready-to-wear, has been 
Lane Bryant's specialty for 20 years. We have 
studied the stout figure’s requirements. Our 
garments create the appearance of slenderness 
and actually make the wearer appear smaller. 


Sizes up to 56 Bust 


Thousands of the best-dressed women of the 
country are being outfitted daily in our five stores 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Washington, 
and San Francisco. Our Mail Shopping Service 
brings these stores right into your home. All or- 
ders filled promptly. Money , 

back if not satisfied. 


Style Book Free 


The only Style Book 
published exclusively 
for Stout Women. Pic- 
tures all the newest 
and smartest Fall 

Styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
Waists and Cor- 
sets. Mailed Free. 
Write today for 

your Style Book. 


Address Dept.52 


XPECTANT mothers may dress as 
stylishly and becomingly during 
the maternity period as at other times. 
Lane Bryant makes maternity clothes 
in smartest styles without one trace of 
the embarrassing ‘maternity look”. 
They differ in no way from the styles other 
women are wearing. Patented adjustments 
provide for expansion and help conceal the con- 
dition. They adjust to the figure after the baby 


is born—not an additional expense. Mail orders 
filled promptly. Money back if not satisfied. 


Style Book FREE 


Picturing new Fall Styles in ma- 
ternity Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Skirts, Waists and Corsets. 
Also Baby Clothes and Nurs- 
ery Furniture. Sent FREE. 


Write today to Dept. §1. 


Lane Bryant iim ave NY. 
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CORNERING THE MENDING MARKET 


night. I am sure it was suggested by 


‘To Mending Shop sprang at me in the 
my thrifty soul, which abhors waste. 


I had spent a happy and successful day © 


going over my wardrobe and _ putting it in 
shape—mending, changing, freshening and 
supplying those ribbons, tapes and buttons 
which are always missing—ard this I thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

But in my zeal I had perhaps overdone the 
matter and become too tired. The result was 
one of those nights when for hours, or so it 
seems, the brain runs like a squirrel, round 
and round on wheels of its devising. 

When my brain began to go round on the 
Mending Shop wheel, I mentally clutched it 
in order to examine it more closely. I found 
it fascinating. With the wild enthusiasm of 
midnight, I worked out the details. Faster 
and faster my brain whirled as it studied this 
attractive wheel. ; 

In the morning hours, when I took up the 
idea again, Caution came and stood by me. 
The result was that I looked into each move 
of the enterprise carefully before venturing. 
A woman is inclined naturally to be conserv- 
ative in her business undertakings, but I 
was ultraconservative. 

She is doing good work who places a sand- 
bag over any hole in the dyke of thriftiness 
through which the waters of waste are pour- 
ing. And surely the hanging away of un- 
worn clothes, for want of some small repair 
or slight change, is waste. 


Rescue for “Laid Aways” 


E THINK of our “laid aways” now 

and again or take them out and look 
them over, wishing the few necessary stitches 
might be taken while we sleep—indeed, that 
is about all the time the business woman has 
for sewing; if she indulges in it, she must 
take the time from her sleep. Then we hang 
them back, knowing that no legerdemain will 
be wrought and that they will hang limply 
in the closet until, in desperation, we give 
them to the cleaning woman or the “‘ol’ clo’” 
man. 
Just here the Mending Shop steps in, de- 
signed to change this sad state of affairs and 
to make your favorite garment last. 

Making definite plans for cornering the 
mending market, I realized that the location 
of my shop would have much to do 
with its success. My customers must 
find it conveniently near their paths. 
Yet I could not start with an exorbi- 
tant rent, for that would mean greater 
risk and longer time before the shop 
could be on a paying basis. 

Finally I took a basement room in 
a house that had been made over for 
business, on a side street just off the 
main artery of travel. The space did 
not equal my wants but good light 
from two windows in the back and 
the attractive display window ruled 
my decision. The rent, sixty dollars 
per month, seemed reasonable when I 
considered the location. 

Two other features which influenced 
my decision were a cleaning establish- 
ment, three doors away, and a better- 
class hand laundry, within half a 
block. I foresaw that I would often 
need to work in conjunction with the 
cleaner, and I had a proposition to 
make to the laundryman for our 
mutual benefit—that a ten per cent 
commission be paid to him on all busi- 
ness turned over to me—he to ask his 
customers if they wish the mending 
service and to explain it if they seemed 
uncertain. 

As the laundryman caters largely 
to men, and as men usually are eager 
for innovations which promise added 
comfort or efficiency in their work or 
living, my patronage from this source is a 
big item in the business at little trouble. 


Men Ideal Customers 


EN’S hose, underwear and shirts con- 

stantly need repairing. Shirts seem to 
give out quickly nowadays and, since they 
are also more expensive than ever, mending 
them has come to be an art. Of mending 
hose, underwear, pajamas and gloves for men 
there is no end. 

Men make ideal customers, being willing 
to py adequately for painstaking service 
and, at the same time, grateful for an enter- 
prise that works for their comfort. 

In connection with our mending and the 


make-overs which we handle, there is a large . 


amount of cleaning. I take in this work and 
turn it ovér to the cleaning establishment, 
receiving a ten per cent commission. After 
their work is done the garment comes back 
for the mending or changing which the cus- 
tomer ordered. The cleaning shop is small 
and the proprietor and his wife, with one 
assistant, do the work and take, as I do, 
personal interest in their customers’ needs. 


By Mabel Martin 


Within three blocks of the Mending Shop 
is an office building where more than two 
thousand persons are employed. This is one 
of my special “gardens,” and I cultivate it 
assiduously, principally by means of leaflets. 
In these I describe the shop and its facilities 
for saving its patrons work and worry, and 
call attention to the reasonable charges and 
to the fact that taking advantage of the 
service offered means a substantial saving in 
the cost of clothes. 

I stress the reasonable charges, and I try 
to keep them always as reasonable as is con- 
sistent with good business. Since clothes 
haye gone up so much in price, mending and 
making over have become the fashion, and 
women are now really interested in coaxing 
their clothes to continue in service and at the 
same time to look well. They are thankful 
to possess garments of “‘before the war” 
material which, with a little changing or 
mending and perhaps a trip to the cleaner, 
are made useful again. 

These office people come from all parts of 
the city and when they patronize the Mend- 
ing Shop they bring in their work during 
lunch time or after office hours. The hours 
from eleven to two and five to seven are busy 
ones at the shop for we keep open late to 
accommodate our customers. 

The Mending Shop derives most of its 
trade from business women and from men, 
especially those who patronize the near-by 


_ laundries, for I have made my ten per cent 


proposition to two other laundries in my 
neighborhood. Now and again I put cir- 
culars in the boarding and apartment houses 
round about, and it has been surprising to 
note the amount of work we are getting from 
seemingly frivolous young matrons who must 
be watching their wardrobes more closely 
and not casting aside their finery so quickly 
as formerly. 


Helpers Give Part Time 


Wwe" I started in business I employed 
only part-time helpers, calling upon 
them when I had more work than I could 
handle. It was not hard to secure such help, 
for there are many women who welcome the 
opportunity to earn money without going 
out of their homes or giving up all their 
time. By judicious advertising and selec- 


tion I was able to build up a staff of helpers 
who may be depended on in an emergency, 
yet who do not have to be paid regularly, 
whether there is work for them or not. These 
women come in for a few hours when I need 
them, or get work that they may do at home 
and quickly return. By this method I am 
able to give good service even when the work 
piles up unexpectedly. 

Some of my helpers specialize on certain 
mending. The darning of fine hose, for in- 
stance, is done by a sweet old lady whom it 
would be hard to duplicate in this genera- 
tion. She has the skill and patience that 
belong to a more leisurely age, and under her 
expert ministrations the life of a pair of silk 
stockings is prolonged indefinitely. Since 
woolen golf hose have come into so much 
favor we have a new darning industry, and 
this work goes to another woman, an expert, 
whenever it “overflows” the shop proper. 

Silk underwear is common now where 
once it was most unusual. Nowadays many 
women do not live in homes where there is 
a loving mother or an older sister to do their 
mending, and, with these women, laundry is 
anever present problem, which silk underwear 


has helped to solve in many instan 
After having stretched a point in favor of it 
however, the business woman who does invest 
makes every effort to have it last as long as 
is decently possible, in order that it may not 
be an extravagance after all. To that end 
she has her silk undergarments and stocki 
carefully mended when they show wear. 


A Stream of Unmended Gloves 


HE mending of gloves is a little special 

industry. The gloves of the unmarried 
man—and nowand then of the married man— 
continually need mending, and we get them 
in a constant stream, from the cleaning estab. 
lishment and from our men patrons who 
come directly to the shop. 

Women who have positions of responsibil- 
ity tell me that my shop is a great comfort, 
since it assumes for them the making of 
those little repairs which are always staring 
a woman in the face and which consume her 
depleted energy with astonishing rapidity. 

Many women go home from offices too 
tired to care whether they present an im- 
maculate and attractive appearance or not, 
but they know that it is necessary for them 
to care and that on the morrow they will 
care. Some of these bring in dresses merely 
to have the collars and cuffs freshened. We 
make a charge of from twenty to seventv 
cents for the work, the total cost depending 
upon material and make-up, and the cus- 
tomer considers that she saves the amount 
in vitality. We also often renew the linings 
of serge and silk dresses. They are easily 
removable and they become so soiled and 
worn that a girl cannot continue to wear 
them and be as neat and dainty as she wishes. 
The charge is from fifty to seventy-five cents 
for the work oniy. 

It is one of our pleasures sometimes to bring 
about those small changes in a dress that 
make the difference for its wearer between 
dowdiness and smartness. A short time ago 
a little office worker who is a frequent cus- 
tomer of ours brought in a gray serge dress 
of fine material and good simple lines, but 
spoiled by a large square collar and long 
cuffs of white satin and a wide crush girdle of 
the same. We removed these and substituted 
bindings of heavy blue silk, cutting the 
neck square, edging the sleeves and large 
patch pockets on either side of the 
dress, and making a long, very narrow 
belt to be tied loosely about the 
straight line model. She told us later 
that when she wore the dress to the 
office, her’ associates refused to be- 
lieve that it was not a new model of 
the latest cut. So much for careful 
figuring and a little changing and re- 
newing. We count such achievements 
our most enjoyable triumphs. 


Service is Our Aim 


S MY business increased, I took on 
first one and then two regular 
assistants, who come each morning at 
ten o’clock. My assistants are general 
workers, able to do almost anything 
in the way of mending or the make- 
overs which we attempt. These in- 
clude putting in dress fronts or yokes 
or new sleeves, or changing soiled 
collars and cuffs, which are so often 
light on ready-made dresses, to darker 
or more serviceable material. We do 
much turning of hems, unsatisfactory 
or frayed, and often change the style 
of a skirt or simplify a waist. 

We do not attempt elaborate make- 
overs. 

I keep remnants of silk, satin and 
Georgette on hand for my customers, 
buying them at sales or on bargain 
counters. This little service saves 4 
busy woman from having to use her lunch 
hour in a frantic search for material. Since 
I get these remnants at cut prices Iam able 
to sell them at a ten or fifteen per cent profit 
and still not charge my customers quite S0 
much as they would have to pay in the 
“catch as catch can” style of buying into 
which their work forces them. | 

One of the details I am especially careful 
about is having a customer’s work —— 
when I have promised it. In order to © 
this, I have to consider my promises bp 
before I make them, but with the staff : 
outside workers to draw upon I can usualy 
suit the customer as to time. ie 

A mending shop has little to do with sho 
hours and high pay. It is necessary to keep 
it open at times convenient for women a 
men who work eight or nine hours . ay 
and who must manage their personal allairs 
outside of those hours. — 

I have found the work no hardship, iit 7 
all of my interests have centered in the r : 
shop. To safeguard my health I made . ; 
rule in the beginning of my enterprise 
would walk for at least an hour an 
and, of course, I often go out in the events" 
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—is new baby skin, just beginning to be “at home”’ to 
changeable outer air and to damp garments. More—baby’s 
new skin is extremely porous and absorbent. 


Let Science Safeguard 
Your Home 


The young mother will find her 4 
druggist more than a merchant. 


a 
What does this mean? Simply that ordinary talcs— He is really a college-trained sci- | 
made chiefly for grown-folks—should not be used. Simply aan ae 

that a pure, scientific powder for babies — Johnson’s Baby | 
Powder—is essential. 


; should be fostered with a just 
Baby’s skin is also an outlet for much waste material share of your patronage. A good 


and should be kept in action with a really helpful, cooling motto is “Try the drug store 
toilet powder that won’t clog the pores. first.” 

For over thirty years physicians and nurses—those who 
know — have used and recommended 


? 
BABY | O ER OUNCES NET 
BEST FoR BABY ~ BEST FOR YOU a | foo 
Johnson’s promotes sounder, more healthful sleep. It is 


made by the world’s largest makers of surgical dressings. 
It should be used several times daily. Has a mild fra- 
grance, pleasing to adults, also. Let the stork bring 
Johnson’s to your home, and later when you wheel baby 
past the drug store you will stop in for many another tin. 


New Brunswick, 
U.S.A. 
= N, 


ANTISEPTIC 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J., U.S.A. 


| 


Let Science cleanse your teeth with J & J Tooth 
Paste. Write for literature on mouth hygiene. 
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TRADE MARK 


STERILIZED 
AMERICAN CHEDDAR 


RED PIMENTOS 


Sunny Spain 
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HEN Columbus returned from his first voyage he brought back to 
Spain proof that he had found the “spicy islands.” That proof was 
a pepper —soft and sweet and pungent— the now world-famed pimento. 


It was a cook in sunny Spain who first enriched and softened the flavor 
_ by boiling the pimento in oil. It was a Spanish epicure who first used it 
in cheese. But it remained for the patented Kraft process of blending and 
sterilizing to bring this toothsome combination to its full, delicious perfection 
and make it a marketable delicacy. When you open—with the key—a tin 


of the Pimento style of 


KHORN 


HEESE 


(HEESE 


and remove the delicate parchment protection, there before you is a 
symmetrical round of wholesome goodness, studded, like rubies, with 
scarlet bits of imported Spanish pimentos— nothing could be more tempting, 


except the flavor. 


Cheese in tins is the new safe and clean 
way to buy cheese. Old unsanitary 
methods of marketing this sensitive food 
are fast going the way of the oatmeal 
bin and cracker barrel. A more delicious 
cheese can be sold in tins than you can 
buy in bulk, for it is possible to tin the 
delicate varieties—of spreading consist- 
ency—which hitherto could be kept 
neither sanitary nor of uniform quality. 


One pound of Elkhorn Cheese is equal in 
nutriment to three pounds of lean beef— 
the concentrated food of a gallon of milk. 
Make Friday cheese day. Cheese is a 
complete alternate for meat—many times 
more nourishing than fish—and can be 
prepared in an endless variety of ways. 
Stock your pantry shelf to be used as 
needed. Every tin is guaranteed to keep 


in any climate without ice. 


For sale by all dealers carrying strictly quality goods. 
On the menus of all leading hotels, restaurants and dining cars. 


Chicago—J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO.—New York 


America’s Largest Exclusive Cheese House 


Send your dealer's name and toc in stamps or coin 
for sample tin of Kraft plain or Pimento flavor, or 
20c for both. Illustrated book of recipes free. Address, 
359 River St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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BRIDGEEN AND THE LEPRECHAUN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


| The leprechaun dropped his chin into his 
| hand and stared quizzically. “Tt’s a coach 
an’ four thin, I’m thinkin’,” he ventured. | 

The sad, wistful look deepened on Brid- 

face. 

The leprechaun puzzled _& moment in 

glence and then spoke up quickly: “A-ha, I 

| have it now! If it isn’t a purty red dhress 
wid green ribbons, an’ a hat wid a feather as 
jong as yer arrum, thin I’m fair bate out!” 
exulted he, clasping his knee in his hands 
and leaning back. 

The little girl still hesitated. 

“Millia murdher! Isn’t it that ayther? 
Out with it! Spake up!” he encouraged. 

Bridgeen nervously plaited the corner of 
her apron in her fingers and answered: “It 
isn’t any of thim things I want at all, at all,” 
she hesitated. Then, boldly, “Of course 
I need a white veil and wreath and dress 
for my confirmation to-morrow.” 

“Qh, my! Oh, my!” broke 
in the leprechaun. ‘The 
wreath and the veil and 
the purty white dhress ! 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

“Still,” Bridgeen 
continued, “‘it isn’t 
for thim I came to 
ask you.” 

“Tare an ages, 
what is it, thin? 
Ye’re makin’ me 
narvous! I niver 
saw such a quare 
little colleen !”” 


“The time is past and she isn’t here. Oh, 
I wonder if she’ll come,” grieved Bridgeen. 

As if in answer to the thought the rushes 
bowed low to the ground and over their 
heads swept a cool wind which lifted the 
curls on the child’s brow. Or was it the 
wind? Was it not rather soft, caressing 
fingers that were smoothing the brown hair 
back from her forehead? 

Bridgeen started to her knees with a sob- 
bing, laughing cry of “Mother! mother! 
My own mother!” 

For there, bending over her, was the face 
she loved best in all the world. Never before 
had the child seen so much tenderness and 
peaceful happiness shining in the dear, patient 
eyes. Crying and laughing, Bridgeen flung 
herself into the arms outstretched for her. © 

“Bridgeen asthore, acushla machree!” 
Though the voice was as soft as the voice of 

the wind, it still held the same lin- 
gering tenderness that had 

soothed and comforted a 
thousand griefs and sor- 
rows. 

And now, with her 

head once more in its 
old place upon her 
mother’s breast, all 
the cares, all the 
heartaches were for- 
gotten. 

“Your lonesome cry 
brings me thus visible 
to you, allanna!” 

mother, I’ve 


“A fortnight ago last SG bis wanted you so much!” 
Monday”—and Bridgeen murmured Bridgeen with 
bit her lips to hide the trem- PA LY Z a sigh of measureless joy and 
ble—“my mother died; and oh, relief. 


how can I live longer without her!” 

The leprechaun slowly wagged his head 
and clucked his tongue sympathetically. 

Bridgeen faltered, ‘‘I know she’s in Heaven 
as Father Cassidy says, and that it’s cruel 
and wicked to wish her back to life again; 
but I know, too, that even if she is happy with 
the angels she still must miss little Paudeen 
the baby sometimes—and, Misther Lepre- 
chaun, the one wish I have is that you'll let 
me see my mother for a minute, just for a 
minute, won’t you?” 


HE little cobbler shook his head sadly. 

“What good ’ud that do?” he sighed. 

“If you only knew how my heart aches 
and aches for a sight of her when I go home 
and find her not there! You don’t know 
what a terrible thing it is to be without your 
mother, Leprechaun, do you?” 

“T don’t,” he answered, wiping his eyes 
with the corner of his apron. never hada 
mother, but I can aymagine. I wish I could 
bring her to ye, acushla, but it’s beyant me 
power, I’m sorry to say. Ye see, she’s a 
blessed sperrit up in Heaven and we fairies 
are only onblessed sperrits down here, ye 
undherstand; an’ it’s little the likes of her’d 
have to do with the likes of us. But maybe 
the talk I’m talkin’ is too deep for ye, colleen. 
It's tayology,” he said with a grand sweep of 
his hand. 

The last hope was gone. “Never again! 
Oh, mother! mother!” 

The leprechaun had pushed his spectacles 
high on his forehead and was vigorously 
Wiping his eyes with his sleeve. “Stop, 
mavourneen,” he said gruffly, ashamed of his 
weakness. “‘Now maybe it isn’t so bad as 
allthat. Whist now!” He paused a moment 
in deep thought, and a-grim, determined 
look stole over his odd little face. 

I'm goin’, Bridgeen Daley,” he said, 
getting up and tightening the strings on his 
eather apron. “Sthop yer cryin’ an dhry 
yereyes. I’m off. I may get insulted an’ I 
may be malthrated, but I’m sure to have an 
‘rgymint. Howandever, what I can do I 
will do, and what I can’t do I won’t do, but 
I'l sthrive my best endayvors; so do you go 
and sit again undher that withered three, and 
We'll see what'll happen. Don’t be afeared, 
or if a thousand fairies were there ferninst 
ye they’d not harm a hair of yer purty head. 

ut whatever ye do, stir not a stir, and spake 
hot a worrud till the shadow of this three 
Taiches yondher hazel bush. Good-by, I’m 
of!” And flash! he was gone. 


RIDGEEN went and sat under the tree 
ot ag was told. Presently she noticed 
vend € stealthy shadow of the tree crept 
then nearer the hazel bush. At last 
re ering tracings of the topmost branch, 

ide out eager fingers, touched the bush. 
en a caught her breath and glanced 
rege or some sign, but for the moment 
ah as none. The only moving things she 
heavil 7. two belated bees which, rising 
~ nin aden from the sweetbriar bush at 
home: ms ae and tumbling, started for 
little — 1 In the grass at her feet a busy 
outlines SPider was measuring off the 
and the of a net and which stopped now 

. coll to listen, one slender arm lifted. 

: — looked reproachfully toward 
the ‘ventana upon which had perched 
There it still shone dimly 

nest the swaying rushes. 


“But don’t you know I am never 
away from you, asthore? I’ve felt every tear 
that you have shed, and every grief of your 
heart has been a pain to me.’ 


“‘ (-\H, IF I had only known that, mother, 

I wouldn’t have grieved. I thought 
you were away from us entirely,” cried the 
child. 

“Listen, Bridgeen, and mark my words,” 
the mother warned, “for the time is short 
and I’ve many things to tell you.” 

And then, with faces close, the two talked 
earnestly about many important things— 
how willingly Bridgeen must obey her father; 
how carefull she must be to keep the stir- 
about from burning in the morning; but, 
above all, how watchful she must be to keep 
her brother Jamesy away from the fire. The 
colleen promised faithfully not to forget. 
And so they talked on lovingly, happily 
together. 

At last the mother said: “It is the chil- 
dren’s bedtime, and you must be my own 
brave daughter and go to them. Keep well 
in your mind what I have said; be cheerful 
and contented, for we are not separated. 
And listen, mavourneen! 

“To-morrow—the morning we had so long 
hoped for and planned for together, the day 
of your confirmation—though you will not 
see me there, still I’ll be kneeling happy at 
your side.” 

“Mother, I’ll be contented and happy 
always now; indeed, indeed I will.” 

hurry home, mavourneen,” the 
mother whispered. ‘Run straight on with- 
out looking back. Have no fear, and re- 
member!” Bridgeen felt a kiss on her 
forehead, and she knew that her mother was 
gone. 

So, her happy heart filled with satisfied 
longings, without once turning her head, she 
ran out into the fields, her spirit growing 
lighter and lighter at every step. 


N AND ON she hurried, picking up her 

father’s brogues as she passed the stile; 
and she never tarried till she came to her 
own door. 

There she found waiting for her, all 
bristling with excitement, Kathleen, Norah, 
Jamesy and Paudeen, and they were care- 
fully guarding a long, white, pasteboard 
box, held jealously between them. 

“Oh Bridgeen, Father Cassidy was just 
here, an’ he said he met the leprechaun, an’ 
he left this box an’ said he’d skiver Jamesy 
for pokin’ at the fire, an’ for us all not to so 
much as lay a finger on the knot of the cord 
till you came home.” It was Kathleen who 
spoke. 

With shaking fingers and amid eager prof- 
fers of help from Kathleen, Norah, Jamesy, 
and even little Paudeen, the string was 
untied and the lid lifted. And what do you 
think was in that same box? 

Why, nothing else but the prettiest white 
dress and veil and wreath ever worn in the 
parish of Ballinderg. 


The next morning the good old arch- 
bishop leaned over Bridgeen Daley where 
she knelt. 

He thought that in all the years of his life 
he had never seen so happy a face. 

And do you wonder that to this day 
Bridgeen will hear no doubting or unkind 
word spoken of the leprechaun? 


They all want VALUE- FIRST— 
and you can help them get it. 


Your men-folks meet 
a real problem in 
buying clothes these 
days. The question 
of getting good style 
or good fit is of sec 
ondary importance to 


getting good value. 


You, Miss or Madame, 
can be of great help 
in solving that prob- 
lem. Your buying 
experience enables you 
to judge true worth in 


a Way most men are 


incapable of doing. 
Michaels-Stern 


VaLuE-First Clothes 
are certain to satisfy a 
man’s requirements in 
style, in cloth and in 
cut, as well as your 


insistence on value. 


VALUE’ First Clothes 
cut the cost of .being 


well dressed by giving 
value thru and thru 
—to the last stitch 
—to the last thread 
—to the last penny. 


Stop at the sign of the 
VALUE-FIRST Boy; 
He's the sign of a 
VALUE-FIRST STORE. 


MICHAELS, STERN & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


MICHAELS 
STERN 

Value: First 
Clothes 


for men and 
young men 
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Willlame” 
Tale Powder 
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How many times day you use 


After the bath—after exposure—after exer- 
cise—after dancing—in the boudoir—at bed- 
time—there are many times every day when 
the discreet use of Williams’ Talc refreshes 
and restores the sense of wholesome comfort. 

Its touch is soft and cool. Its various fra- 
grances are delicate and charming. 

The beautiful new packages are an or- 
namental addition to your dressing table 


or your bath-room shelf. The package is 
large, containing a more generous quan- 
tity—quality considered—than you get of 
any other powder. 


And the patented hinged-top, which is 
opened or closed by a light touch of the 
thumb, never sticks open and never sticks 
shut. It prevents waste through spilling 
and keeps in all the exquisite perfume. 


Made by the manufacturers of Williams Shaving Soaps, Matinée Violets and 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soaps, Toslet Waters, Dental Cream, Ete. 


“4 The patented hinged-top, opened or 
closed by a touch of the thumb— 
fi 

4 never sticks open and never sticks shut. 
Send 4cinstampsforminiaturesizecan 
of Williams’ Talc with any of these 
delightful perfumes—Violet, Carna- 
tion, Rose, English Lilac, (or Baby 
Talc, which is practically unscented). 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Derr. A, GLastonspury, Conn. 
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Talc Powder 
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| Why Carpets 


The Old House on the Pennsylvania Farm— Without Conveniences 


. MAKING A HOME ON A FARM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


But the milking and the daily care of the 
dairy tinware was only one item of my day’s 
work. Everybody is hungry on the farm, 
and with five or six children, and two or 
three hearty men coming in from the fields 
and perhaps two or three neighbors dropping 
in, two big loaves of bread and a dozen pies 
are hardly enough to go round. 

‘T’ve seen times in the haying season when 
we had extra hands and twenty-two sitting 
down to dinner, when I have put fifteen pies 
on the table and had them all eaten; yet that 
was the smallest part of the meal I had pre- 
pared. I used to bake up a barrel of flour 
every four or five weeks and thought nothing 
of it. Meats and vegetables had to be pro- 


’ vided in even larger proportions. 


Wherever else she may try to cut expenses, 
the farmer’s wife can’t afford to skimp on 
her cooking utensils, dishes, knives, \forks, 
spoons. She must have plenty of pots and 
pans—big ones radiant’ 5 a good big closet 
to keep them in when they are not in use. 
But more than anything else, she needs a 
roomy, sunny, pleasant kitchen to work in. 
On the farm the kitchen is the heart of the 
home, the center of the drive that keeps 
things going all over the place in a way that 
the city kitchen never is, and you have to 
spend the greater part of your life in it, or 
running in and out. 


The Whole Farm is Your Home 


OU don’t think of your home on a farm 

as just the space inside four walls—the 
feeling of home spreads out all round, into 
the garden, the orchards, the henhouses, the 
barn, the springhouse, because you are all 
the time helping to produce live things in 
those places and make them grow, and they 
or their products are all the time coming 
back into your kitchen from orchard, garden, 
barn or henhouse as part of the things you 
handle and prepare for meals or market 
every day. That is one of the peculiarities of 
making a home on a farm. 

If your husband was working in a factory 
or a mine, his product would pass out of his 
hands as soon as it was finished and be dis- 
posed of by others without coming into his 
home, and the wife might never see the 
smallest particle of it, much less help him 
with it. But a considerable part of the 
farmer’s product is raised to be consumed 
in his own house or fed back to his stock, 
and most of what he sells comes into the 
kitchen—or on the back porch—to be pre- 
_ for market by his wife’s hands or under 

eye. 

Little chores like tying up 1000 bunches of 
thubarb and 150 bunches of asparagus a 
week always fell to my share. The men don’t 
like bothering with such small things; it 
means so much sorting to get the bunches all 
the same size, as they must be if you want 
to keep up your trade. Rhubarb and 
asparagus came along in April and opened 
up the trucking season for me—150 bunches 
: thubarb and twenty-five to thirty-five 
) asparagus a day. Rhubarb isn’t much 
trouble, but asparagus is, because the tips 
are so apt to break off if you handle it care- 
my ; besides, you have to watch it all the 
ime in the bed and cut it almost on the 
open it grows up so fast. Leave it out a 
on ours on a hot day, and it has grown too 

and leafy to sell. We had only a small 

“ of it, but the thousand or more bunches 
: Cut from it every season brought us up- 
ard of $300, and with very little work com- 
Pared with some of the other things we 
og The rhubarb brought about the 
can crops ran about six weeks, and then 
e beets—at least a thousand bunches 
io right along for a month—with car- 
we Tadishes and young onions whenever 
Taised enough to sell. So taking them all 


together, the bunches I tied and got ready 
footed up to about 15,000 every year. 

All this work kept right on every day of 
the week, for growing things don’t rest on 
Sundays, and must be picked and prepared 
for Monday’s market, the cows milked, the 
stock and chickens fed, eggs gathered and 
sorted and boxed, dinner cooked and cleared 
away—the biggest dinner of the week, too, 
with company always to be expected in the 
summer if you have any friends living in the 
city. Only the heavy work, such as plowing 
and harrowing, stops for the day’s rest; the 
chores never do. 

Once in a while we had a chance to go to 
church, generally in the winter, and we al- 
ways took one day off in the summer to go 
somewhere on a sort of a picnic, the whole 
family together. 

Perhaps you are asking how I ever got 
time to sleep. I didn’t! That is a positive 
fact. Nine o’clock was as early as I ever 
got to bed—which wasn’t often — in 
winter—but ten o’clock more nearly hit it 
for early. Eleven, twelve, half past, and 
even one in summer, to be up again at half 
past two, was what I counted on. 

One year one of the babies was very sick 
and cried so in the night, unless someone 
held him, that the others could not sleep. 
As they needed sleep worse than I did, I sat 
up and rocked him. I used to make a little 
nest in my lap and fasten him with a shawl 
so he wouldn’t fall off when I went to sleep 
myself, though I didn’t get much, I was so 
afraid of dropping him. He was sound 
enough asleep by half past two for me to lay 
him on the het hs when I went out to the 
milking. But for whole days at a time that 
year I never had my clothes off, and didn’t 
know what a night’s rest meant. 

The kitchen is something more than just 
the main workroom—it is a living room, too, 
no matter how much you may pride your- 
self on your sitting room or parlor. Many 
farmers’ families eat in the kitchen also, and 
use the dining room for Sundays and com- 
pany. Eating in the kitchen certainly saves 
a great many steps in the course of the day, 
and they have to be taken into account when 
your work begins at half past two. As there 
is no nursery for the children—at least I never 
heard of one on a farm—it is the kitchen 
where the little children and the babies must 
spend most of their time indoors so that the 
mother can keep an eye on them. 


The Animal Lover’s Reward 


HE stock on the farm plays so large a 
part in all that goes on and in its pros- 
perity that if the wife does not like animals, 
and take a real personal interest in them and 
their well-being and enjoy seeing them round 
and caring for them, I do not see how the 
farm can be a real success. If these dumb 
creatures do not thrive, your farm will not. 
I have noticed this dozens of times. If 
you find a farm prospering, the buildings in 
repair, everything kept up and increasing 
from year to year, you will find in the house 
a woman who loves the farm animals. They 
are all her pets. She has names for every 
one down to the last little pig in the litter; 
the colts follow her about in the fields; the 
cows come running when she calls them; the 
hens want to roost on her shoulders. 

-But if you see a farm where everything is 
running behind and going downhill, you’ll 
be sure to find in the house a woman who 
takes no interest in the stock and probably 
dislikes animals—or no woman at all. When 
a woman feels that way she might as well 
quit trying to be a farmer’s wife. 

I have tried to show how, to be a true 
helpmate to her husband, the farmer’s wife 
must share part of his work hand in hand, 
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Must Be Washed 


A wonderful invention 


now restores newness 


Hamilton Beach 


Carpet Washer 


N yourcarpets andrugs are daily 
deposited the dirt and taint and 
disease germs of the streets. 

That is why surface brushing can’t 
thoroughly clean them, any more than 


a whiskbroom can clean soiled hand- 
kerchiefs. 


Children play on such rugs and carpets 
made unclean by the street-trampings 
of countless shoes. Their chubby fin- 
gers are constantly touching it, feeling 
it, rubbing it. And you know how 
a child wi// put its fingers in its 
mouth. No mother will risk having 
dirty carpets, once she knows these 
facts. 


So dirty carpets must be washed. But 
this no longer means that your rooms 
will be bare and cheerless for two weeks 
(or more) while old-style carpet clean- 
ers have your floor coverings. Because 
now all rugs and carpets are washed 
and dried right on the floor by the newer, 


An Inspiring Book FREE 


‘‘How to Have a Big Paying Business 


of Your Own’’ 


This little wonder book of fact and inspira- 
tion will show any man how to have a busi- 
ness of his own that pays big. It frankly 
discusses the opportunity and possibilities 
of the Carpet Cleaning Business, tells defi- 
nitely how easy it is to get started, what 
success others without experience have 
made, how to take care of every detail of 
the business, how large the profits are, how 
we help you succeed. The book definitely 
shows how the Carpet Washer earns better 
than $6.00 an hour, by cleaning a 9x 12 
is well 
illustrated, fascinating reading, and full of 
stimulating suggestion. Check the coupon 
below, now, for complete information. 


rug in only thirty minutes. It 


HAMILTON BEACH GARPET WASHER Co. 
120 Liberty Street, New York City 


better method of the Hamilton Beach 
Carpet Washer. 


Below is a picture of this Washer in 
operation. It is truly a revelation to 
see the glorious change it makes. All 
the dirt that smudges colors disap- 
pears. The original richness of the rug 
comes out afresh. Drab design and 
hidden tracery are made bright and 
cheery as the day the rug was bought; 
made soft and lustrous, gloriously like 
new. 


This is how: Two sponge-rubber 
brushes with an action just like the 
human hand are rotated electrically 
500 times a minute, scrubbing the 
H-B Compound deep down into the 
fibres of the rug. The dirt and grime 
are instantly dissolved, and every 
particle of mud and moisture is at once 
suctioned back into the receiver-pan. 
In twenty minutes rugs like new are 
ready for immediate service. 


CLEANS CAR 


UND THOROUGRL 
CARPETS 
RESTORES. COLORS, 


Send this coupon for 4 
complete information 


J. 


Hamilton Beach Carpet Washer Co. 
120 Liberty Street, New York City 


al Write your name and address in the margin below. 


1 want to have the carpets in my 0 home, O club, 
t © hotel, washed. O Send me a copy of your free book. 
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This is truly a COFFEE- 


drinking country. 


So general is the use of 
COFFEE and so essential is 
COFFEE to the completeness 
of every meal that the owners of 
restaurants everywhere strive to 


build up a reputation for good 


COFFEE. Note the special 
references to COFFEE on 


many menus. 


COFFEE is refreshing. It 
is nourishing. It is wholesome. 
By its own many merits has it 
become the favorite beverage of 

-millions of healthy, energetic 


Americans. Hail, COFFEE! 


Sao Paulo, Brazil, has become. the acknowledged 
coffee-garden of the world. This one state alone 
grows three-fourths of all the coffee used in the world 


COFFEE 
the 


Copyright 1920 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States 
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MAKING A HOME ON A FARM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 131) 


understanding both the producing and 
marketing of his goods in a way no other 
class of wives is called on to do. If her in- 
terest stops with what she actually does her- 
self, and she has none to spare for what he 
does without her, and the farm as a whole 


and all his doings and dealings outside, she - 


can never give him the encouragement he 
needs. He needs encouragement sometimes 
more than he needs a good loaf of bread, and 
if the wife can’t give it to him, I don’t know 
where else he could go for it. 

He may see a whole crop he has been work- 
ing over and counting on destroyed in a few 
hours by an insect pest, or rabbits, or beaten 
to the ground by hail storm; or the season 
may be so backward that he cannot get his 
land plowed and planted in time to raise the 
earliest vegetables that would sell the best; 
or the frost takes his late ones before he can 
realize a cent on them; or there comes a big 
drought and he loses half his hay or corn, 
and all he made on his vegetables goes to 
buying enough feed to winter his stock. 
Weather is the one thing you can never get 
away from on the farm. 


The Encouragement a Farmer Needs 


UT the kind of encouragement that keeps 
IJ) a man pushing ahead every day in spite 
of the weather comes mainly from his wife’s 
interest in everything about the place, and 
the feeling that she is with him in everything 
and appreciates his difficulties, his efforts 
and his successes. 


It seems to me that no class of men is so © 


dependent on his wife, his family and his 
home for the comforts and the enjoyments 
he gets out of life, because he is more tied 
down to his occupation all the time and his 
outside amusements and entertainments are 
comparatively few. 

Even if he had anywhere else to spend his 
evenings—which he generally hasn’t—he is 
too tired and must be up again too early in 
the morning to allow himself pleasures that 
keep him out late at night very often. So he 
soon gets the stay-at-home habit, though 
I guess that the men who stick at farming 
and like the life are natural-born stay-at- 
homes anyway, and those that aren’t born 
with the love of home and place don’t go in 
for farming, or soon drift off into other occu- 
pations not so confining. 

I suppose it is partly the feeling of having 
so much depending on you to make the 
home, and partly the feeling of having all 
outdoors for your home, that makes you care 
so much less about furnishings, fixings and 
ornaments that other women seem to want 
about in their houses. Fal-lals don’t count 
for much in your life when your mind and 
time are all taken up with the big things that 
are bringing in plenty for to-day and building 
up an independent future. 

Aftér you have milked eighteen cows, 
cooked and cleared away the breakfast for 
ten people, made the beds, seen to getting 
the children clean and ready for school, 
tended to.the baby, made up and baked the 
batch of bread you set to rise last night, be- 
sides a dozen pies, a couple of loaves of cake 
and a pudding, prepared the meat and vege- 
tables for dinner, churned and worked up ten 
to fifteen pounds of butter, made up the sour 
milk into cottage cheese, scalded the churn 
and twenty-five to thirty-five milk tins and 
sundries, fed the hens and the pigs, finished 
getting dinner, eating it and washing up after 
it, and stood up to your pile of four hun- 
dred:to five hundred asparagus and seven 
hundred to eight hundred rhubarb stalks to 
be sorted and tied up, and finally got that 
all done about three o’clock without a single 
minute’s rest since half past two except the 
half hour while you were eating your dinner— 
well, take my word for it, you aren’t hanker- 
ing for the pleasure of roaming the house 
with a broom and dust cloth taking care of 
furniture and ornaments! 


By that time in the afternoon you are 
thankful for some of the things you don’t 
own. You are ready to count it among your 
blessings that the bedrooms have only a bed 
a bureau, a washstand, a couple of chairs and 
a mat on the floor; the dining room, only 
the table and chairs, a sideboard and 
square of carpet in the middle of the floor: 
the sitting room, a lounge, a few chairs, 
table and a desk, besides the stove. Also 
that the children don’t have a thousand toys 
scattered all over the house to be picked y 
after them, but play outside with what they 
can find and make for themselves. 

Why, even with the two of us working to. 
gether, right along, my mother-in-law ang 
myself, it was often a problem to find time 
for any cleaning or fixing up outside the 
kitchen and dining room. And after the 
children began to grow big, there was sucha 
drive of work everywhere that we sent the 
heavy wash to the laundry, hired most of 
their sewing and some of ours. While they 
were little, we did all their sewing ourselves 
and our own house dresses and aprons too, 
and darned the stockings and socks. ' 

During the early years we did all the 
washing in the house, sometimes hiring a 
woman—when we could get one—to help 
by the day. But we came to the conclusion 
that all the heavy washing—sheets, pillow. 
cases, tablecloths, the men’s overalls, shirts 


and underclothes, and the children’s summer _| 


dresses—was one thing it did not pay to do 
in the house when your farm is any kind of 
a success. 

You make more and save more, in both 
money and health, by sending such wash- 
ing out of the house entirely. You can’t do 
everything with your own fingers, though 
when. you start out young and fresh it seems 
as if you could, and you feel you must. 

It takes some experience before you leam 
to calculate the returns on all the different 
kinds of work going on and see where your 
own does the most good. The woman that 
never learns to save herself on the least im- 
portant things, and is thinking only of saving 
a few pennies here and there, is the woman 
that breaks down by the time she is forty 
and has to give the doctor all she saved and 
more too, 

Making a home on a farm means that 
your hands are never empty, but your life 
is full of interest because there is always 
something new on the farm, every day, every 
season; something growing or blooming, or 
being born or hatched. There is something 
always coming to you, and you enjoy a thou- 
sand little pleasures from these new things, 
and the quiet happiness and satisfaction of 
accomplishing what you undertake and being 
free and independent and beholden to no- 
body for the bread you eat. 


Home and a Competence for Old Age 


pe I suppose you are asking what be- 
sides happiness we accomplished and 


accumulated as the result of making a home | 


on a farm and helping each other for thirty 
years. I can tell that in a few words: We 
bought the property next to ours—higher 
land with a view all over the country—built 
a fine large house with running water in the 
kitchen—hot and cold—bathroom, furnace 
in the cellar and hot-water-heating appara- 
tus, furnished the house with nice furniture 
and a piano that I now have time to take 
care of, sold the old farm and all the stock, 
and retired with enough saved up and in- 
vested to provide for us in comfort and 
plenty the rest of our lives. 

Two of our daughters live with us—the 
youngest is fifteen and still going to school. 
My husband and myself are to-day only @ 
little past sixty, with years still ahead of us 
in which to enjoy ourselves, stay at home, of 
travel if we want to. How many other 


couples can say as much at our age? Vel 
few except the farmers! 


The Milking Comes Right Home to the Farmer’s Wife if She Undertakes it as 
Part of Her Regular Work 
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“Mother knows what’s 


what—this is a Certified 
Ham Sandwich” 


HERE’S real quality in Wilson’s 

Certified Ham—tempting, juicy, 
with a rich, hunger-satisfying flavor 
—and that is what makes it a favorite 
with everybody in the family. Boiled 
for sandwiches or lunch, sizzling hot 
from the stove, or prepared in any way 
it is always appetizing and strength- 
making for growing boys and girls, 
as well as older folk. 


IKE all Wilson products, our Cer- 
tified Ham is selected, prepared 

and handled with the respect due your 
food — the care your mother exercises 
in preparing your favorite dish. Ask 
your dealer for Wilson’s Certified 


Ham and Bacon. 
Meat Cookery Book Free-—Oux popular book, illus- 


trating the different cuts of meat and giving a great © 


number of splendid recipes, will be mailed you 
free on request. Address Dept. 934, Wilson & Co., 
41st and Ashland Ave., Chicago. 
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Peach Tapioca Days 


Fresh peaches and Minute Tapioca make a dessert to tempt even 
the most fastidious appetites. The delicate flavor of Minute Tapioca 
blends perfectly with the luscious taste of peaches. That is why 
each mouthful of Peach Tapioca is a fresh delight. 


Minute Tapioca may be used in a great many salads, entrées, 
soups and sauces, as well as in your favorite desserts. Serve it often. 


It is nutritious. All the family likes it. It is easily digested. Minute Tapioca 


Peach Dessert 


Minute Tapioca Requires No Soakinc 
‘ ‘ Tapioca in one quart of 
Minute Tapioca should always be identified by the red and blue milk in a double bor, 

to which a one- 
box. Keep it on your pantry shelf. It is always ready for use. It cupful of sugar, a pinch 
of salt, one tablespoon- 


helps solve the problem of what to have for dessert. ful of butter, and one 


teaspoonful of vanilla. 


Minute Cook Book containing receipts for the use of Minute Line « bow! with sliced 


peaches that have been 


Tapioca and Minute Gelatine sent free upon request. 


in the hot Tapioca. 
Serve hot or cold with 
whipped cream. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
19 Washington St., Orange, Mass. 
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DRAWN BY EONA COOKE 


=j|HILDREN need to. have the 
<Y | best that they are capable of 

(ie@]| enjoying at any given time, 
4/ and nothing can ever make 
W4| up for what they may miss, 
for that which brings real sat- 
< | isfaction at one period is of 

— no moment at another. This 
merely means that the natural interests of 
children should guide us grown folk in provid- 
ing them with books. The little child’s love 
of rhythm, for example, his older sister’s 
fondness for the lovely imaginings of the 
fairy tale, the sturdy youngster’s desire for 
hero story and epic tale, the older boy’s de- 
mand for story of adventure or historical 
tale, the older girl’s craving for romance are 
all signposts to point out the right road. And 
so we have for them the old nursery rimes, 
the tales of the folk as collected by the 
Brothers Grimm and many others, the mod- 
em imaginative stories, such as those of 
Andersen and Kipling, the old, big hero 
stories of Ulysses, of Siegfried, of King 
Arthur, and “Treasure Island,”’ “‘ The Prince 
and the Pauper,” “Lorna Doone” and 
“Kenilworth.” 

Much great literature has become the 
children’s own, and beautiful editions of 
some of the world’s classics serve to intro- 
duce them to boys and girls. There is no 
time now for more than a glimpse of some of 
these things, for this article deals with books 
for little children, but we must know as we 
lay the first step that our staircase is being 
built to lead up to more and more treasures. 
The development of standards of taste and 
broad reading interests during the years 
when boys and girls are so eager to devour 
books is of importance if we wish to help 
them toward a real appreciation of adult 
literature and to full enjoyment of all that is 
offered by the world of print. 


LTHOUGH some children may be too 
bookish and others may have difficulty in 
conquering the printed page, it still holds good 
that the majority have a normal, healthy ap- 
petite for reading. This is duly regarded by 
the libraries in the children’s rooms where 
books of many kinds are placed on shelves 
easily reached, and where children may de- 
velop the power to choose from an already 
carefully selected collection those titles which 
most appeal to them. Bookshops where a 
-variety of volumes may be examined and 
where expert advice may be secured are a 
n to the prospective purchaser of books 
for children. The establishment of a nation- 
wide Children’s Book Week late in the fall 
of each year with a slogan, “More Books in 
the Home,” has called direct attention to the 
fact that, no matter how accessible books in 
library and school may be, they cannot take 
the place of the precious volumes which are 
treasured as a child’s very own. A few books 
cherished and read over and over again make 
the deepest impression. 

Two books for mothers themselves belong 
on the shelf with those that tell of the care 
and feeding of children and of how to “train 
up a child in the way he should go,” for the 
feeding of the child’s mind must be as care- 
fully considered as the building up of his 

dy, and in this books for even the littlest 
children have their part. The first of these 
Is a book by Sara Cone Bryant, “How to 
Tell Stories to Children.” Miss Bryant 
understands little children and what they 

ke and has given us wholesome, sane and 
Practical help in her volume. A number of 
Stories all ready to tell are included. The 
_ book is by Clara W. Hunt, superin- 
adent of the children’s department in the 
rooklyn Public Library. In the various 
aes ‘she answers the question of the 
d ™, hat Shall We Read to the Chil- 
fioth in the most helpful way for the 
os er who is beginning to study the ques- 
on of the best books for children, as it is no 
~as-dust discussion of the subject, but a 
Ty human and sympathetic setting forth 

Ol practical suggestions. 
reading there can be no ques- 
arte first choice. Children and mothers, 
tet grandmothers and their mothers, would 
€ unanimously for the old lady under 


By Alice I. Hazeltine 


whose name have been collected those bits 
of wit and wisdom, sense and nonsense, 
which have come down to us from long ago 
and which are beloved by each generation 
of children in turn. Whoever Mother Goose 
may have been, it is enough for us to know 
that here in these nursery rimes is a whole 
library for the littlest children. A never- 
ending line of artists have tried their hand 
at making illustrations for these rimes, and 
there are lovely gift books to be had with 
pictures by L. Leslie Brooke, Randolph 
Caldecott, Walter Crane, Kate Greenaway, 
Willebeek Le Mair, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
Arthur Rackham and others. 


VERY satisfactory volume called ‘The 

Real Mother Goose’’ is illustrated by 
Blanche Fisher Wright. This is a big book, 
but the type is large, the pictures are simple 
in line and color, and, as books go nowadays, 
it is inexpensive. A little volume edited by 
Charles Welsh, a thorough student of chil- 
dren’s literature, is called simply ‘‘ Book of 
Nursery Rhymes.” Mr. Welsh has written 
a short preface about the rimes in which he 
emphasizes the value of their rhythm and 
their appeal to the imagination, and explains 
the principles he has followed in presenting 


them in the order of attractiveness and inter-. 


est under the headings, Mother Play, Mother 
Stories, Child Play and Child Stories. This 
useful little book with many interesting illus- 
trations in black and white by Clara E. 
Atwood is so inexpensive that it need not 
crowd out one of the more elaborate editions, 
for the wee folk who love to hear the rimes 
are none too young to begin to have plenty 
of the best pictures. 

An unusual and delightful volume called 
“Favorites of a Nursery of Seventy Years 
Ago,” edited by Mrs. Edith Emerson Forbes, 
contains a few Mother Goose rimes and 
any number of quaint, old-fashioned bits of 
verse, some of them well known and others 
which have been out of print for many years. 
This is not one of the first books to purchase, 
but a charming addition for the second shelf 
in the nursery. Some of the verses are so 
childlike in spirit and so unself-conscious in 
expression that: one prizes their simplicity 
and charm. One especially pleasing bit is 
“A Little Bird’s Morning Ramble.” The 
narrative of the small bird’s adventure flows 
along in a combination of prose and verse 
that will delight the heart of any small child. 

Along with the best of imaginative litera- 
ture come the realistic picture books, of 
which E. Boyd Smith’s “Chicken World,” 
“Farm Book,” “Railroad Book” and “‘Sea- 
shore Book” are examples. Pictures and 
text together tell stories of real interest that 
may be read again and again. Another real- 
istic book is “Four and Twenty Toilers,” 
with pictures by F. D. Bedford and verses by 
E. V. Lucas. As this comes from England, 
some of the toilers are unfamiliar, such as 
the clock winder, fhe bird stuffer and the 
chimney sweep, but these give an added 
charm to the interesting pictures of such 
well-known workers as the cobbler, the 
miller, the carpenter and the blacksmith. 


_AMONG the best-loved of all books are 

the four famous old stories with inimi- 
table pictures by L. Leslie Brooke. One can 
hardly praise them too highly. ‘The Golden 
Goose”’ and “‘ The Three Bears” come in one 
volume, and the “Three Little Pigs” and 
“Tom. Thumb” are bound together, but 
each of these four stories may be bought 
separately. The pictures, like the stories, 
never grow old. Another favorite is the old 
story of the cock, the mouse and the little 
red hen, told by Félicité Lefevre and pic- 
tured by Tony Sarg. 

Horace E. Scudder’s “‘Children’s Book” 
is an incomparable book for every child’s 
library and should not be missed by any 
mother who can possibly afford to buy it. 
The volume is a treasure house of the litera- 
ture accepted as ideal for children. Here are 
fables and folk tales, bits of verse, longer 

ems and ballads, stories from thé ‘‘Arabian 

ights Entertainments’—all well chosen 
and edited. Part of the real satisfaction of the 
“Children’s Book” isin the fact that the 


STORIES AND BOOKS FOR LITTLE FOLK 


Supervisor of Children’s Work in the St. Louis Public Library 


best versions of the stories are given. They 
are treated with respect and not mutilated 
or weakened by any attempt to “write them 
down” to children. Cheap adaptations of 
the old, fine, vigorous folk tales are to be 
avoided fully as much as books with cheap 
and ugly pictures. Cheapness of treatment 
is not always confined to books of least cost. 
It is possible to buy separately a ‘‘ Book of 
Fables and Folk Stories,” taken from the 
larger volume and illustrated in a new edition 
by Maurice E. Day. This is attractive, but 
the big ‘‘Children’s Book”’ is the best book 
of all: It is not possible here to discuss the 
general subject of folklore for children, but 
with the “Children’s Book” in the home 
every mother can be well content that in it 
she has, as the title claims, “a collection of 
the best and most famous stories and poems 
in the English language.” 

Few modern tales can be compared with 
these old stories, which have stood the test of 
time and of repetition in many lands and 
during many generations. One tiny modern 
book has, however, made its way to the 
hearts of the children, and it is to be hoped 
that few of them will fail to hear “‘The Story 
of Little Black Sambo” and his adventures 
in the jungle, where he loses all his fine clothes 
to cruel tigers and where he later wins them 
all back again. This little volume with 
humorous colored illustrations is about the 
same size as the “Peter Rabbit” books so 
universally beloved by small children. A 
recent volume of verses and stories which, 
though modern, retain much of the folk-tale 
flavor is called “The Joyous Travellers.” 
The verses are by Emilie Poulsson, whose 
volume, “‘ Finger Plays,’ has been of help to 
mothers for more than thirty years. The 
stories are by Maud Lindsay. “The Joyous 
Travellers” is ingeniously planned after:the 
pattern of the “Canterbury Tales,” and the 
tales are told by nurse, Oxford scholar, 
Chapman, and the rest to please the squire’s 
little son, who is one of the company. Yet all 
enjoyed them, for, as the saying went, “A 
good tale is good fare for young and old.” 


HILDREN like to hear stories about the 

everyday life of other little boys and girls, 
and fathers and mothers are continually 
called upon to relate incidents and events of 
their own childhood. Sometimes these be- 
come continued stories told at one bedtime 
story hour after another, and to the happy 
recollections are added embellishments to 
make the stories longer. How much of real 
value and interest can be imparted in this 
way, by fathers as well as by mothers, is 
illustrated by William J. Hopkins’ books, 
which comprise a series of stories told to one 
small boy, and represent the demands of the 
three-year-old auditor as well as the ideas of 
the narrator. Mr. Hopkins tells us that he 
learned the necessity for careful repetition 
and for winding the tale up again in the same 
manner in which it was unwound. 

He has covered many subjects in his sev- 
eral volumes, stories of ships, of the sea, of 
various occupation of farm life. “‘The Sand- 
man, His Farm Stories” and “The Sandman, 
More Farm Stories” offer a wealth of ma- 
terial suited especially to the city child not 
familiar with the everyday things of the 
farm. In the first volume is to be found, for 
instance, the maple-sugar story, telling with 
much intimate detail how Little John went 
with Uncle John and Uncle Solomon through 
the bars and down the road to the maple- 
sugar woods, and how they made maple 
sugar and maple sirup. 

Fully as delightful for little girls is Clara 
W. Hunt’s story “About Harriet,” a little 
city girl, and what she did each day in the 
week. Harriet spends an afternoon on the 
beach, she goes to church, she does errands 
with her mother, she goes down town shop- 
ping. She is a normal, natural child seen in 
the best kind of home environment. Her 
storybook friends are those that every little 
girl will want to know. Another book for 
little girls is “Wee Ann,” by Ethel C. Phil- 
lips. She was five years old and her name 
was Ann McKenzie, but every one called her 
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LEEP is the deep reser- 

voir of vitality. From the 
dreamless peace of quiet 
slumber comes the healthy 
vigor that makes life full 
and joyous. 


To drift into unconsciousness 
on a Restwel pillow is to sense 
the perfection of drowsy ease, for 
Restwels free the mind of fret 
about cleanliness, as they free the 
body of the trammels of toil. . 


When your head touches a 
Restwel, it touches a pillow 
luxuriously soft and light, im- 
maculately clean. Restwels are 


The Only Pillows 
Filled With 
Washed Feathers 


Restwels are puffily, fluffily 
filled with new washed feathers 
—feathers purged of dust by 
tprrents of clear water, sterilized 
at the same time by high-voltage 
electric currents which kill all 
animal life, all germs. These 
feathers are steamed thoroughly, 
dried to perfect downiness by 
blasts of pure air and stuffed by 
machinery into feather-tight 
sterile ticking. Restwels are fresh 
and sweet as new-laundered 
linen, aseptic as surgeons’ gauze. 


Nothing less than such care 
can make pillows fit for the in- 
timate contact of sleep—no treat- 
ment less complete satisfied the 
makers of Restwels. 


Yet many pillows are made of 
second-hand feathers, or feathers 
swept casually from butcher shop 
floors, steamed carelessly and 
crammed into nondescript tick- 
ing. Do you like the idea of 
spending a third of your life on 
that sort of pillow? 

Restwels, and Restwels only, 
are made of new washed, elec- 
trically treated feathers. 


Each Restwel conforms to 
the same immaculate stand- 
ard,‘ but the prices vary from 
$2 to $15, according to the sort 
of feathers. A dealer will tell 
you about them. If you don’t 
know which one, write us. 


The 
Robinson-Roders Co., Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 

World’s Largest Pillow and Mattress Makers 
Kansas City Chicago Little Rock 


Canadian Agents: 
T. Eaton Company, Toronto, Ont. 


Write for ‘The 
Art of Bedmak- 
ing.’’ Full of 
valuable hints 
on how to make 
beds comfort- 
able. Gladly 
sent Free. 


Copyrighted, 
The Robinson-Roders Co., Inc. 
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Why heels wear down 
like this 


This condition is not due to slovenliness. It is 
caused by a distortion of the inner longitudinal 
arch and a misalignment of the heel bone. Under 
the weight of the body the ankle leans inward, 
causing the heel to wear down unevenly. 


The body thus becomes unbalanced, causing strain 
which may affect the foot, calf, knee, hip or spine. 
Pains resulting are often mistaken for growing 
pains in children, and sciatica, lumbago or rheuma- 
tism in adults. 


This condition can be completely overcome by 
counter-balancing the foot and scientifically sup- 
porting the dislocated bones in normal position, by 
means of the Wizard Lightfoot Adjustable Arch 
Builders and Heel Levelers. 


Beneath these all-leather Arch Builders and Heel 
Levelers are overlapping pockets, so located that 
inserts of any desired thickness can be placed in 
exactly the right spot to support the dislocated 
bones in normal position. Adjustments are simply 
made by shifting inserts or changing their thick- 
ness. 


Being all leather, Wizard Lightfoot Adjustable 
Arch Builders and Heel Levelers are light, flexible 
and are worn without one being conscious of them. 


Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders and Heel Levelers are 
sold by leading dealers everywhere. Usually where they 
are sold there is an expert who has made a study of fitting 
them. If there is no such dealer near you, write the 
Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Company, 1754 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo., or 955 Marbridge Bidg., New York City. 
Ask for ‘‘ Orthopraxy of the Foot’”’—a simple treatise on foot 
troubles. No charge. 


ALL LEATHER 


NO METAL 


ARCH CALLOUS HEEL 
BUILDER RELIEVER LEVELER 
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Wee Ann. This supplements the story of 
Harriet by providing a picture of country 
life. Both books are written in the simple, 
direct fashion that little children love. 

Four books of stories about ‘Peter and 
Polly,” in summer, in winter, in spring, in 
autumn, tell of happy times of two children 
who lived in a white house on a hill in the 
country. These are published as school 
books, but are interesting for home read- 
ing for children who do not have them in 
school. 

We have Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins to thank 
for giving us a fine series of books about 
child life in different countries. Series are 
proverbially unsatisfactory and for this rea- 
son, if for no other, Mrs. Perkins’ success in 
presenting her material in story form is note- 
worthy. Some of these volumes are for older 
children, but it would be hard to find the 
little one who does not enjoy hearing about 
Kit and Kat, the Dutch twins, or Taro and 
Take, from the far-away land of Japan. 

Objections to: the overpersonalization of 
animals in the stories of Thornton W. Bur- 
gess have been made, but he knows the 
secret of writing in such a way as to appeal 
very strongly to children who crave stories of 
animal life. By all means, Mr. Burgess’ 
stories are to be preferred to the host of imi- 
tations which are being produced in cheap 
editions to attract by price, if by néthing 
else. And Mr. Burgess’ latest book, his 
“Bird Book for Children,” is hailed by some 
of the scientists of the country as a real 
achievement. 


HILDREN relish “a little nonsense now 

and then” or oftener, as well as grown- 
ups, and it is not easy to find books of humor 
which are really “funny” and at the same 
time clean and in good taste. I have already 
spoken of L. Leslie Brooke’s inimitable bears. 
His “ Johnny Crow’s Garden” and “ Johnny 
Crow’s Party” represent the best type of 
humorous books which can be purchased for 
children to-day. 

Edward Lear’s ‘Book of Nonsense,” a 
perennial favorite, has been, to quote the 
preface, “‘the means of administering inno- 
cent mirth to thousands.” He disclaims any 
symbolical meaning and says that nonsense, 
pure and absolute, has been his aim through- 
out. That he has accomplished this with 
his rimes and drawings is something to be 
thankful for. One is an index to the delight- 
ful absurdity of the rest: 


There was an Old Man with a beard, 
Who said: ‘‘It is just as I feared! 

Two Owls and a Hen, 

Four Larks and a Wren 
Have all built their nests in my beard!” 


Lear’s “ Nonsense Songs,”’ in which may be 
found familiar verses, like ‘‘The Jumblies,” 
“The Owl and the Pussycat,” and ‘The 
Pelican Chorus,” is also great fun, and many 
of us count ourselves among the “few” men- 
tioned in a stanza from the preface to the 
book: 


How pleasant to know Mr. Lear 
ho has written such volumes of stuff! 
Some think him ill-tempered and queer, 
But a few think him pleasant enough. 


Two “new old books’? which have just ap- 
peared in the book market are by Susan 
Hale, whose “Letters” were printed a little 
more than a year ago. They have an inter- 
esting history. Caroline P. Atkinson, who 
writes the foreword, states that one of them, 
“Inklings for Thinklings,” was made for a 
fair for the Sanitary Commission held in the 
Boston Theater in 1865. The book was sold 
by raffle and won by Miss Atkinson’s father, 
who brought his children up on it and on the 
second, “The Nonsense Book,” and who 
considered Miss Hale’s productions as much 
a part of their education as Mother Goose or 
Edward Lear. The rimes and the drawings 
for “Inklings for Thinklings” were done by 
Miss Hale herself, while the ‘Nonsense 
Book” is a collection of limericks which she 
illustrated. They are printed just as they 


were made, and children may need mother’s 
help in deciphering the script in a few places, 

Whether to place Frances J. Olcott’s “Bible 
Stories to Read and Tell” first or last on this 
list has been hard to decide. Perhaps I can 
solve the problem by saying that a book of 
this kind should be first and last and all the 
time. 


I HAVE mentioned story telling only inci. 
‘dentally, but in closing I wish to emphasize 
it. Stories which the child may later hear in 
school or in public library can never take the 
place of those he might have heard from 
mother or father. “Once upon a time” and 
“When I was a boy” or “girl” are magic 
words which open to children the gates of 
story land. 

The bedtime story hour is an institution 
in many homes. It belongs to the day's 
program as much as any other special bit of 
care for the child’s welfare. It needs still 
wider adoption. With the passion for slogans 
characteristic of our day let us add one more: 
“A Bedtime Story Hour in Every Home in 
America.” And with this slogan let us choose 
always the best of stories to tell. 


Books for Little Children 


How to Tell Stories to Children. Sara Cone 
Bryant. (Houghton.) 

What Shall We Read to the Children? Clara 
W. Hunt. (Houghton.) 


Nursery Rhyme Picture Book. L. Leslie 
Brooke. (Warne.) 
Hey-diddle-diddle Picture Book. Randolph 


Caldecott. (Warne.) There are other delight- 
ful volumes by Caldecott, and the various 
parts of each volume may be obtained in 
paper covers. 

Baby’s Bouquet. Baby’s Opera. Walter Crane. 
(Warne.) These and the Fairy Tale Pictures 
by Walter Crane will probably be hard to get 
at the present time. 

Mother Goose. Kate Greenaway. (Warne.) 
Our Old Nursery Rhymes. Little Songs of 
Long Ago. Willebeek Le Mair. (McKay.) 
Little Mother Goose. Jessie Willcox Smith. 

(Dodd.) 

Mother Goose. Arthur Rackham. (Century.) 

Real Mother Goose. Blanche Fisher Wright. 
(Rand.) 

Book of Nursery Rhymes. Charles Welsh. 
(Heath.) 

Favourites of a Nursery of Seventy Years Ago. 
Edith Emerson Forbes. (Houghton.) 

Chicken World. E. Boyd Smith. (Putnam.) 

Farm Book. Railroad Book. Seashore Book. 
E. Boyd Smith. (Houghton.) 

Santa Claus and All About Him. E. Boyd 
Smith. (Stokes.) 

Four and Twenty Toilers. F. D. Bedford and 
E. V. Lucas. (McDevitt.) 

Golden Goose and The Three Bears. Three 
Little Pigs and Tom Thumb. L. Leslie 
Brooke. (Warne.) 

The Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen. 
Félicité Lefevre. (Jacobs.) 

Children’s Book. Horace E. Scudder. (Hough- 
ton.) 

Book of Fables and Folk Stories. Horace E. 
Scudder. (Houghton.) 

Story of Little Black Sambo. Helen Bannerman. 
(Stokes.) 

The Joyous Travellers. Maud Lindsay and 
Emilie Poulsson. (Lothrop.) 


The Sandman, His Farm Stories. The Sand- | 


man, More Farm Stories. The Sandman, His 
Ship Stories. The Sandman, His Sea Stones. 
William J. Hopkins. (Page.) 
The Doers. William J. Hopkins. (Houghton) 
About Harriet. Clara W. Hunt. (Houghton) 
Wee Ann. Ethel C. Phillips. (Houghton.) | 


Peter and Polly in Summer. Peter and Polly in| 
Autumn. Peter and Polly in Spring. Pete | 


and Polly in Winter. Rose Lucia. (America 
Book Company.) 

The Dutch Twins. The Japanese Twins. Lu 
Fitch Perkins. (Houghton.) 


The Burgess Bird Book for Children. Thornlon | 


W. Burgess. (Little.) 


Johnny Crow’s Garden. Johnny Crow’s Party: | 


L. Leslie Brooke. (Warne.) i 
war 


Book of Nonsense and More Nonsense. Ed 
Lear. (Warne.) (Crowell.) . 

Inklings for Thinklings. Nonsense Book. Su | 
Hale. (Marshall Jones.) 

Bible Stories to Read and Tell. 
Olcott. (Houghton.) 
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From the booklet “TOOTER 
JONES” published by the 
_ makers of WEARPLEDGE 
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INSURED CLOTHES 
FOR BOYS 


AMAZING AS A TALE OF THRILLS ARE 


WEARPLEDGE 
INSURED CLOTHES FOR BOYS 


STYLE is the very essence of these Boys’ Suits and Over- 
coats—presented in a parade of models that for smart lines 
and sheer cleverness have no equal. 


The Fasrics are chosen for their exceptional quality, and 
are so splendidly alive in their colorings and patterns 
that they'll win the heart of every youngster in the 
American Legion of tomorrow. 


There’s an INSURANCE Po .icy with each Suit and Over- 
coat, which tells you frankly that there’s no need to worry 
—for every garment is made to make good—and the Policy 
is an absolute pledge that it will. 


THE BAUMAN CLOTHING CORPORATION 
110 FIFTH AVENUE pEPARTMENTL NEW YORK CITY 


Above we show cover illustration of “TOOTER JONES”, the very latest novelette of ad- 
venture by William Heyliger. It is a gripping, thrilling tale of camp life. ‘The WEARPLEDGE 
clothier in your town will see that you get a copy—free. Failing to find him, write us direct. 
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You take beans as they come 
And beans vary enormously. 
With some a good dish is impos- 
sible. 
You boil, perhaps, in 
hard water 
Hard water makes the skins 
tough. Then they spoil the bean 
dish and they don’t digest. 


You bake in a home oven 


Of course you must. There beans 
should be baked for six hours. By 
that time some beans are crisped 
and broken, some are mushy. The 
dish is not inviting. 

The beans are not easy to digest. 
And, if you bake in an open dish, 
much flavor has escaped. 


You add a sauce 


And it forms merely a garnish 
on the pork and beans. 


Your result 
Some of your beans are hard, 
some broken—all will tax the stom- 
ach. Yet you have spent some 16 
-hours to soak and boil and bake 
them. You lack the facilities. 


Soups 
Chili Con Carne 


Spaghetti 
up 


H 
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Your Way—My Way 


In Preparing Baked Beans 


By a Van Camp Domestic Science Expert 


I select them by analysis 


In the Van Camp kitchens beans 
are selected by analysis. is 


I free the water 
from minerals 
That’s why the Van Camp skins 
are so tender, so easy to digest. 


I have modern steam ovens 


The Van Camp kitchens have 
modern steam ovens. There we 
bake for hours at high heat with- 
out bursting or crisping the beans. 

We bake in sealed containers so 
the flavor can’t escape. 

We break the food cells so the 
beans are easy to digest. 


I bake it in 


Here we bake the zestful Van 
Camp sauce into every granule. 


x 


My result 


Van Camp’s Beans come out 
whole and mealy, uncrisped, un- 
broken, easy to digest. The tang 
is delicious. And they are ready 
to serve, hot or cold, when you 
want them. 


VAN 


to 
serve 3,5 or 10 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 


Other Van Camp Products Include 
Evaporated 


Peanut Butter 
hili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


September, 


Van Camp’s 
Tomato Soup 


Also 17 other kinds, made from 
ideal recipes. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


Italian style, made with a match- 
less cheese and sauce. 


Van Camp’s 
Evaporated Milk 


From high-bred cows in sani- 
tary dairies, constantly inspected. 


GOOD TIMES AT SMALL COST 


By Charles Frederick Weller 


Special District Representative, Community Service (Incorporated) 


‘being tagged when his forehead is touch- 

ing the floor! How completely such a 
game “breaks the ice” is easily imagined. 
Fat and thin people, old and young, poor and 
rich, frigid and informal—all have played 
Hindu Tag joyfully and in such various 
places as a Quaker meeting house, a public 


[: “HINDU TAG” one is safe against 


- schoolroom, a community club, two small 


family parlors, in the basement of a Pres- 
byterian church and in so'diers’ training 
camps. 

It was in a church that I first hit upon the 
discovery (for it was surprising to me, 
though others may have understood it long 
ago) that many audiences will comprehend 
the essentials of recreation and community 
service better from playing games together 
than from hearing admirable discourses. 
Such discourses had been delivered to a 
responsive audience at York, Pennsylvania, 
when a sudden impulse led me to say to the 
fifty or sixty adults present, what I had 
occasionally tried with young- 
sters, namely: 

‘All of you line up against 
the wall at one side of the 
room. I’mIt. Standing in the 
center I will call out: 


“ Pom, Pom, Pull-away; 
If you don’t come, 
Tl pull you away. 


“Then you will all run to the 
other side of the room. If, be- 
fore you get across, I tag any 
one of you three times, he is It 
and must help me tag the 
others as they rugback and 
forth, each time gnly at my 
call. When all are tagged the 
player whom I caught first is 
It for a new round.” 

This is the finest kind of 
game to begin with, if space 
permits. It starts things easily 
without asking people “Will 
you play?” and without making anyone 
conspicuous. Self-consciousness is lost in the 
joyful momentum of the group. 


Quiet Games 


O REST a while, we next played a sit- 
down game—a mind-reading mystery. I 
had previously conferred with my co-worker 
and when he left the room at the beginning 
of the new game it appeared to be without 
collusion between us. Borrowing a shiny 
spoon, though the back of a watchcase or 
any other surface would do equally well, I 
solemnly pretended to photograph upon it 
the face of any member of the group whom 
the circle of players pointed out. My partner 
then returned; studied the supposed photo- 
graph; and invariably identified its subject. 
There was a bright young man present 
who soon devised a code of his own for such 
mysterious mind reading and taught a young 


- woman to play the trick with him. Their 


method was that the performer who re- 
mained in the room should stand or sit in the 
seventh place to the left of the person photo- 
graphed. But it was at a schoolhouse party 
in New York State that my real method was 
detected—by a school-teacher who made my 
trick fail by sitting with her hands and feet 
in the same position in which the photo- 
graphed subject sat. For that is the secret— 
the performer who pretends to take the 
photograph, while his previously instructed 
colleague waits outside, sits down casually, 
with his hands and feet in the positions 
assumed by the person to be identified. 

What to play in the fixed seats of a small 
schoolroom was the problem which suddenly 
confronted me in an attractive coal-mining 
center in Pennsylvania. The desks were 
small, the adult audience seemed bulky and 
the spaces around the seats were narrow. 
Having first moved some of the scattered 
people so that all the rows were evenly filled, 
I gave to the person in the front seat of each 
row a blackboard eraser. These were all 
held up at arm’s length and, beginning at my 
signal, they were passed by the front seat 

ople to those next behind and so on from 

and to hand, up each row and back again to 
the front seat. That row won the race whose 
returned eraser was first held aloft by the 
man or woman in the front seat. 

It is well to play quiet, sitting-down games 
between those which make the lungs and 
heart work vigorously. Thirty or forty 
minutes of self-forgetting, codperative recre- 
ation puts “unity” into “community” and 
optimistic vigor into new plans for social 
advance. 


Roosevelt's Play Spirit 


““\TOSE and Toes Tag” was the next game 

we tried in that conventional min- 
ing town schoolroom. Ten volunteers were 
called forth, because that seemed as many as 
could well play in the narrow aisles around 


the seats. I was “It” and I told the othe 
players that each would be safe from bein 
tagged when he held his nose in one hand a 
the toes of one foot in the other hand. 

A well-filled-out bank president—who had 
come over with us from a neighboring littl. 
city to help in organizing for community 
service—made a living picture which I recajj 
with joy. In some of my subsequent con. 
ferences with him I always contended, but he 
as stoutly denied, that he could not have 
stood so long on one foot if he had not leaned 
against a desk. Ordinarily, if.a player stands 
too long holding his nose and toes I bump 
against him and he has to run for it. 

One young man I chased out of the school. 


room, through the empty hall and back | 


again around the seats. Though I did not 
quite catch him, I did force him to grab his 


| 
| 
| 
| 


toes and nose for safety. Afterward, when | 


I learned that this youth was the local prize. 
winning runner, I felt that I had done pretty 
well. The point is to play every game with 
the utter abandon of a joyous 
child. As Roosevelt stated the 
good American play spirit— 
which characterized all his 
wonderful work: 

Don’t flinch. Don’t foul. 

Buck the line hard. 


Action Excels Argument | 
| 
HEN mankind is accus. | 
tomed, as in these soft | 
days, to make all progress ver. | 
tically in elevators, horizontally | 
in autos, it is well to start | 
action with an average adult | 
group by saying: “I am think. | 
ing of something, plainly visible 
in this room, the name of which | 
begins with ‘S.’” Everyone | 
guesses—“‘smiles,” ‘shades,” | 
“spectacles,” and so forth, until 
someone says “‘socks,” which 
is right. The successful guesser | 
then propounds a first letter representing an | 
object he selects. | 

In another mining town we started with | 
the folks right where they were, in the small 
seats of an ordinary little schoolroom. | | 
gave a piece of chalk to the man or womanin | 
the front seat of each row. On signal, each 
of these men ran forward, made a mark on 
the front blackboard, returned to his seat 
and passed the chalk to the next person 
sitting behind him. These took their turn in 
the relay race until everyone sitting in each 
row had made his mark upon the blackboard. 
The row which first completed the process 
won the race. 

One virtue of this game was that every- 
body present was drawn into it easily and 
inevitably; there were no wallflowers. All 
the people felt happily enlivened and ready 
for the next adventure. I then led the group 
to a larger room without seats. Every school 
should have at least one large room in which 
the desks and seats are on cleats or otherwise 
movable. Here they began by playing 
“Pom, Pom, Pull-away” and finished with 
“Hindu Tag.” Practically everybody played, 
including the cultured mine superintendent 
and his wife—who are the benevolent s0- 
cially minded despots of these towns—and the 
miners themselves, together with local store- 
keepers, clerks from the mining companys 
office and teachers from the schools. 

After twenty or thirty minutes’ play the 
men and women returned to their seats in the 
small schoolroom, and took up the discus 
sion of my suggestions for the continuation 
of community service with a developed pt 
gram. 


Other Activities Suggested 


HES or popular walking parties maybe | 
readily organized by an individual o 
organization who will publish notices tha! 
anyone interested may meet a walking group 
at 1:30 or 2 Pp. M., on Saturday, at a railroa 
station or street-car stop or elsewhere, 
whence leaders will conduct them for 4 four 
to six mile tramp through attractive county 
scenes or to places of historic interest. 
such hikes become regular weekly function 
volunteers may be appointed in advance ! 
plan out new itineraries and to have 
honor and responsibility of conducting 
strollers. d 
Suppers at outlying towns or places 
peculiar interest may be planned. 
Church socials may well be revived and 
the young people’s association or ladies # 
society or men’s club who give the 
should be encouraged to go out into the high 
ways and. byways, and especially to 
young strangers employed in local industné 
inviting them to an evening of fellows? 
where home-cooked food at moderate pre 
is served by attractive girls and women 7 
where games and social stunts, following °" 
supper, enable people to start new fne 
ships or to strengthen old ones. j 
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Wrapped 


Every package of Swans Down 
Cake Flour is carefully wrapped. Its 
contents come to your kitchen fresh 
and pure, ready for wholesome use. 


Swans Down Chocolate 
Iced Layer Cake. Recipes 
on pages 3 and |6 of “Cake 

crets. 


made cake as Swans Down Cake Flour! It is a 
fine, delicate flour, especially made, for your cake and 
pastry making. Try it once, in any good recipe! Swans 
Down costs but a few cents per cake but it has more , 


to do with the success than any other 
ingredient. 


Swans Down makes lighter, whiter, 
finer, better cake, pastries and biscuits 
—recommended by domestic science 
authorities for many years! 


The best grocer has Swans Down. 
If not, write us. 


Igleheart Brothers 


Established 1856 
Evansville Dept. J-9 Indiana 


Also Manufacturers of Swans Down Wheat Bran 
Nature's Laxative Food 


Send 10 cents for our “Cake 
Secrets’’ booklet by Janet 
McKenzie Hill, famous expert 
of Boston. Helpful color illus- 
trations, directions, unique 
recipes, 10c 


Down Crest. 
of “Cake Secrets.” 


Swans Down Sponge 


and 10 of “Cake Secrets” 
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. In the homes of America where good taste rules in the fur- 
nishings, Blabon Art Floors of Linoleum are finding increasing 
favor. Artistic patterns and beautiful color harmonies adapt them 
for every room in the house. Inlaid pattern 164 is shown 
here. Ask your dealer or write us for illustrated booklet. 


Important Notice: Floor coverin i 
: y gs (including rugs) made upon a felt i 
ny = > advertise or sell them as linoleum is a 
gs have a black interior which is easily detected upon examining the oie ; 


THE GEORGE W. BLABON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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‘against the brazen candor of to-day. The 
modest maiden formally restored to her 
chaperon with a, in many cases, tiresome 
unctiliousness after each dance, and not to 
e often claimed again for fear of getting 
her “talked about,” surely lent herself more 
to idealization than the rampant virgin of 
to-day, 2bout whose heart and sentiments 
there is as little mystery as about her 
almost undraped body. 


Just a Snail’s Pace 


T IS true that even in our days the voice 

of a mother was occasionally heard de- 
ploring the aspirations toward emancipation, 
the tendency to kick over the traces of some 
daughter ahead of her age. But how easily 
repressed were those sighs for a larger liberty ! 
How feeble the lifting of any heels against 
the barriers set by decorum! I remember 
such a tiny attempt on the part of myself 
and my sisters at a county ball, to which— 
failing, I suppose, some adequate female 
protection—we were chaperoned by an old 
and clerical uncle; it consisted, as far as I 
remember, only in a failure to return invari- 
ably to the shelter of his wing after each 
dance. Yet I afterward heard that, although 
he was too polite to make the observation 
to our faces, being a mild and kindly old 
gentleman, he had regretfully qualified our 
behavior as that of menads. Fast girls— 
the adjective has long been dead in that 
connection—there undoubtedly were, and 
we heard of their exploits with a curiosity 
perhaps faintly colored with envy; but they 
were the exception, not the rule; and how 
snail-paced would their most fleet-footed 
achievements now appear! 

Would not one even of that askancely 
looked at crew have repudiated the possibility 
of asking the son of a house where she was 
visiting to lend her his leather breeches, when 
invited to accompany him on a winter walk? 
I told this anecdote the other day to a per- 
fectly well-behaved and, according to the 
standards of the day, thoroughly nice girl of 
nineteen. I saw at once that to her the tale 
appeared perfectly pointless; but as, for 
civility’s sake, she felt obliged to make some 
comment she merely observed: “I wonder 
that she hadn’t a pair of her own.” The 
nearest approach that I can recollect in my 
own case toward tampering with man’s ap- 
parel was the ‘‘confection” for one with my 
own fair hands of a tricot hunting waistcoat, 
which I got my schoolboy brother to present 
to him, and which he received with the civil 
and moderate gratitude that it deserved. 

At that period sentiment still exhaled from 
three-volume novels and harbored in maiden 
breasts. Ideals might then be conjectured to 
exist within the forms of the young squires 
and professional men, association with whom 
was so restricted and hedged by prohibitions 
that imagination might and did invest them 
with a mystery that lent itself to dreams. 
What was there impossible or even improba- 
ble in the idea that any one of the youths 
about whom all that we had a chance of 
knowing was that he was well-favored and 
polite might conceal under his white waist- 
coat the heart of a Sir Lancelot or the high 
purity of a Sir Galahad? For all we knew to 
the contrary, he might do so. 


Patterns for Lovers 


N THOSE days Tennyson was our prophet, 

and from him we culled the patterns on 
which we aspired to see our vaguely-hoped- 
for lovers built. That he has fallen from his 
high « state was made mortifyingly clear to 
me a while ago, when I happened—in read- 
ing the pages of an admired, and deservedly 
So, woman novelist—to come upon the state- 
ment, with regard to one of the characters 
in her story who was of weak intellect, that 


Memoriam” and Miss Broughton’s 
works. No doubt there was the risk 
that when we became acquainted at the 
close quarters of the wedded state with 
our Arthurian knights we had some 
sharp disillusions to undergo, but at 
least we had had “the dream.” And to 
Some persons even now it seems that 
such a “dream” was warth purchasing 
y any harsh subsequent awakening. 
ere 1s no question of “dreams” 
now in the absolutely metamorphosed 
Telations of the sexes. How can the 
most Imaginative of men—and that im- 
epination still lingers is evidenced by 
; € crowd of young poets who spread 
heir gallant wings for how short a 
flight !—indulge in visions about .an 
old sport” or an “old egg”? Howcan 
any woman let fancy spread her pinions 
bout a man whose leather breeches she 
as Just borrowed? To the present age 
ed and does appear a loss so in- 
we erable as by the majority to be 
ae indeed a gain. The glaring 
= 7 dyes of reality seem to most eyes 
€cllpseand outshine the moonlit, faint 
veliness of the “kingdom of faérie.” 


she was addicted to the perusal of “In . 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38)}. 


Life, as it is a truism to remark, is a sys- 
tem'of balance, a pendulum forever on the 
swing, and in the whole world-history it 
is doubtful whether any good for humanity 
has ever been gained without the correspond- 
ing loss of some other, and the magniticent 
liberty which woman has won has not been 
attained without the disappearance into the 
shadows of reverence, filial tenderness and 
maiden modesty. In writing their epitaphs 
we must own that they were pretty things 
in their way, even though the world seers 
to be romping along very jovially without 
them. That the line was drawn too tightly in 
many directions in our own day I am far 
from denying; and indeed I was one of the 
sufferers from the severity of its pressure. 
On the publication in three-volume form— 
the lamented “three decker” of Rudyard 
Kipling—of a novel whose title the wither- 
ing wit of one reviewer transformed from 
“Not Wisely But Too Well” into “ Neither 
Wisely Nor Well,” many of my acquaintance 
looked askance at me. One or two ladies 
went so far as to counsel some staunch 
though rather shocked supporters of mine to 
“drop” me, quoting in support of their ad- 
vice the saying that ‘‘A man is known by 
his friends,” the inference being that to 
touch me or my unlucky coup d’essai was to 
defile themselves with a pitch that nothing 
could cleanse. 

A literary lady, reader to the publisher 
to whom the manuscript had been offered 
and by whom it had been accepted, urged 
him to have nothing to do with it, urged him 
so strongly that he backed out of the bar- 
gain, a lapse for which he afterward made 
many amends. It was not till long afterward 
that I had the consolation of hearing that 
Gladstone had formerly refused to give the 
same lady a civil service pension on the 
ground of the immorality of her own novels. 
Although, in justice to the worthy and long- 
deceased author, I could find no such blot on 
her snow-pure pages when I tried long after- 
ward to peruse them. Even several years 
later a superior journal qualified what would 
now be considered a vapidly innocent tale 
from my pen, called “Joan,” as a mass of 
blasphemy, obscenity and folly. I will not 
swear to exact accuracy in the nouns em- 
ployed, but am quite sure as to their drift. 
However, the whirligig of time brings in its 
revenges. 

I have lived to see the chastity of my 
muse justified and even qualified as “namby- 
pamby.” 

Not many years ago a kind visitor, think- 
ing to gratify me, told me that in Italy mine 
was the only English fiction thought innocent 
enough to be given as pabulum to schoolgirls. 


Girls of 1920 Happier 


HE word “innocent” brings to my mind 

another feature of our Victorian upbring- 
ing—that is, the rigid law that until their 
marriage all girls should be kept in entire ig- 
norance of the most important facts of physi- 
ology, a law which mostly led to one of two 
consequences—either in the most inquisitive 
natures a somewhat unhealthy curiosity and 
an effort to acquire by contraband means 
the withheld knowledge, or a falling into 
conversational blunders equally disastrous 
to the utterers and to their blush-suffused 
audiences. In my youth the jeune file 
could be quite as ¢errible as the enfant in 


respect of the bombs that in her relentless - 


“innocence” she threw into social gather- 
ings. That in this respect a great improve- 
ment has been effected is indisputable; but 
some purists (?) are of opinion that it has 
been carried too far. 

It is very difficult for one with that natural 
bias toward the past which comes with old 
age to judge impartially an alien world, an 
“alien” which to ancient eyes has a tend- 
ency to appear an “undesirable” one. It is 


GIRLS PAST AND PRESENT 


only with an effort that one can lay prepos- 
session and prejudice aside, can free oneself 
from the standards, toss away the weights 
and measures of one’s youth; but if one can 
succeed in doing so, one is forced to confess 
that the girl of 1920 is.a larger, more useful, 
happier being than was her grandmother, or 
rather her great-aunt. I make the correction 
because the improvement in feminine exist- 
ence is more conspicuous in the enormous 


. band of the unwedded than in their sisters 


who have been able and willing to assume 
the much-lightened nuptial yoke. 

Since in so hideously over-femaled a com- 
munity as that of Great Britain a large 
number of women are obliged to renounce 
man as an occupation, it is obviously desir- 
able that they should provide themselves with 
asubstitute forhim. That substitute, in the 
shape of a trade or profession, may still be 
held by some women as inferior to the orig- 
inal destiny of their sex. But, after all, mar- 
garine is inferior to butter, yet a wise palate 


adapts itself to it. Perhaps nearly as much. 


good work has been and is due to enforced 
celibacy as to choice or natural bent. To 
whatever the activities that flow in so many 
new channels are due, they are undoubtedly 
on the whole beneficial in-their effects upon 
those who practice them. 


What is Happiness? 


HERE have been worse definitions of 

happiness than that which described it 
as ‘‘congenial work with sense of progress.” 
In a newspaper report of a lecture now before 
me, entitled “‘Competition for the Elusive 
Male,” the opinion is pronounced that “in 
our own country, where women form the bulk 
of the population, the effect of their sex 
preponderance seems to be almost wholly in- 
jurious and to have little compensating ad- 
Vantage.” But since there is—and is likely to 
remain and even increase—that sex pre- 
ponderanice, does not the wisest course for its 
victims lie in arming themselves with the best 
weapons they can grasp against the ills and 
losses entailed by it? 

The protagonists of the feminine move- 
ment would of course indignantly deny that 
their pursuit of science, politics and eco- 
nomics is only a last and worst shift, and 
they would be right in so doing; yet to the 
rank and file of the sex the old ideal of hus- 
band and house must ultimately present 
itself as the best and most consonant with 
the laws of mature. The husband must of 
course be of the new and submissive pattern, 
and the chair that binds them to their 
hearthstones as supple as elastic; and mean- 
while let them prove to ‘the elusive male” 


that they can clo very well without him, as ° 


during the war years they have done with- 
out butter and sugar. 

To onelooking downuponthestrugglefrom 
the eminence of advanced age it cannot but 
appear that the colossal change effected in the 
last fifty years has been on the whole for good. 
That it has brought heavy losses with it is 
not to be denied. As the ruthless tripper digs 
up the rare plant and exterminates the shy 
fern, so has the new woman dug up many of 
the lowly graces and abolished the tender 
harmonies of domestic life. 


She’s Full of Life 


HY shouldn’t she? Home means noth- 

ing to her save as a prison from which 
to escape at the earliest possible opportunity. 
That parent is fortunate who is regarded by 
his or her offspring with nothing worse than 
an indifference tinged with dislike. She—the 
new woman—has a profound contempt for 
the past and all its accumulated jewels. Her 
gait is manly, her manners are brusque; she 
neither is nor wishes to be charming; but, on 
the other hand, she is able to exercise all her 
faculties of both mind and body. 

Her existence is made up of vigorous 
pleasures that harden her muscles and 
supple her limbs, and of that hard study 
which braces the mind. I once read a 
most depressing novel entitled “The Af- 
ternoon of Unmarried Life” which, long 
before the beginning of the sex crusade, 
represented that period of female exist- 
ence as-a perfect nightmare of dreari- 
ness. Sucha life as that depicted would 
be impossible now, will probably be im- 
possible for all future time. Gone are 
the drab, dyspeptic years—the ‘“mid- 
dle years” —when youthand hope were 
sliding away hand in hand; gone the 
gray boredom deepening into despair of 
that elder day, the dragging of the va- 
cant hours, thedescent into petty gossip 
forlack ofanystrongerinterest, the slow 
process of extinction—gone forever! 
Banished by the new evangel! Yes, the 
new woman is a happier and, under 
many aspects, a finer creature than her 
forerunner; and if she lacks the fragrant 
grace, the modesty and reverence for 
household tiesand sanctities of her pred- 
ecessor she is not in the least aware of 
it and so is not a penny the worse off! 
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Fleurs 
1s a symbol of 


distinction — 


the most he urious 
perfume in the world- 


Oxtratl, 
Gau de Toilette, 


avon, Poudre, 


Sachet, Sale, 
CBri/hantine. 


WILL YOU NOT MAKE THIS ff 
FRAGRANCE YOUR OWN ? 
WE SHALL BE HAPPY TO | 
SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF ff 
FLEURS AMOUR ON 
RECEIPT OF 10¢ 


ROGER & GALLET 


25 WEST 32%? STREET 
NEW YORK 
Creators of Rare Perfumes 
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uaker Flour 


A Million Now Enjoy It 


The New-Grade 


| Flour 


| Note its Whiteness 
Note its Fineness 
| 

| 


A Quaker Oats 


| Company Creation 


How Captures 


a Community 


This is what has lately hap- We believed that countless 
pened in thousands of com- homes would like a Flour of 
munities. Quaker quality. So able ex- 


perts were employed to make 


& model alll was 


Quaker Flour on display. 


Users of Quaker cereals know built. 
it must bea super-grade Flour, Only about half the wheat 
and they try it. kernel — the choicest bits — 


A single test makes them  g0es into this Quaker Flour. 
enthusiasts, and they tell other Two lower grades of flour are 
women. And Quaker Flour made from the balance of the 


soon captures that community. wheat. 


The Flour is watched by 

Thus thisamazing Flourhas constant analyses and by con- 

won a million users. stant baking. So it never 
Four model mills have now "°° 

been built to make it, with a It is sold on so small a mar- 

daily capacity of 10,000 bar- gin that it costs a modest 
rels. price. 

And the fame of the Flour is Try a sack if your grocer 


spreading. There are millions — has it. Or ask him to get it. 
of others who will want such You have always wanted such 
Flour when they know it. a Flour as this. 


Quaker Biscuit Flour Quaker Farina 


This is a self-raising This is granulated inner 
flour, made from special wheat —just the choicest, 
wheat in a special way for sweetest, whitest bits 
dainties. It is the right | of the kernel. It is im- 
flour for biscuits, pan- possible to make a higher 
cakes, doughnuts, cakes, grade of farina, yet this 


costs no fancy price. 
Serveasa breakfast dainty 
or in fritters. Use in waf- 


cookies, etc.—much bet- 
ter than bread flour. It 


comes in sealed round fles, griddle cakes, etc. 
packages with tops, so it The granulations add en- 
can’t deteriorate. ticements to such foods. 
The Quaker (Ompany 
Quaker Flour Mills 
Akron, Ohio Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Peterborough, Ontario Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian mills we make a different flour to conform 
to Government requirements 
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HY give a Minstrel Show? Be- 

cause it is popular with everyone; 

because every member of your 
Girls’ Club can be in it;.because it is easy 
to give and lots of fun. 

How to make it a success? By introduc- 
ing local hits and songs; by showing life and 
spirit every minute; by listening, applaud- 
ing, laughing as though you meant it. 

THE NEWSPAPER MINSTREL Cast—Mid- 
dleman: Mrs. Editor; End Men: The Pow- 
erful Katrinka, the Katzenjammer Kids; 
Mrs. Pruhn, the Boarding House Lady; the 
Chorus. 

CostumMes—For the Cuorus: Any kind 
made out of newspapers. 

For Epitor: Costume of all kinds of papers, 
pictures, funnies, and soon. She wears tortoise- 
shell spectacles. Other costumes in accordance 
with the ideas of the characters. No faces or 
hands are to be blacked. 

[As the curtain rises the Epitor, the Cuo- 
RUS, KATRINKA and Mrs. PRUHN are on the 
stage singing: 

(Tune: Chorus, ‘ Marching Through Geor- 
gia.””) 

Hurrah, hurrah, you’re here to see our show! 
Hurrah, hurrah, you'll like it all, we know! 
Oh, we’re the girls who make things hum, 
the girls who make things go 
We are the Newspaper Minstrels. 


Epiror: Ladies, be seated. Ladies, gen- 
tlemen and other members of the audience, 
you see before you the famous Newspaper 
Minstrels. And let me introduce to you our 
end men. The lady on the right is the Pow- 
erful Katrinka. Get up, Katrinka, and bow. 

[KATRINKA bows and exhibits her “muscle.” 

The lady on the left is Mrs. Pruhn, keeper 
of the well-known Pruhn boarding house. 
Mrs. Pruhn, you look very happy to-night. 
Did somebody pay his bill? 

Mrs. PRUHN (rises): Oh, no, Mrs. Editor. 
But I’ve just read about how to make pie 
without baking. 

Epitor: You don’t mean it! 

Mrs. PRUHN (in a nasal voice): House- 
hold hint: If you want pie plant pie plant. 

[She titters, in a high, squeaky tone. 

*Katrinka (scornfully): What some folks 
think is a funny joke! Now, I know one 
that’s really funny! It’s about a bride and 
her bank account. 

Epitor: All right, Katrinka, tell us about 
the bride and her bank account. 

KaATRINKA: Well, the bride’s husband 
gave her a bank account all her own 

(Cheers from the CHORUS.) 

KATRINKA (severely): Kindly do not in- 
terrupt. Well, to continue where I had to 
stop, the bride liked that. She drew checks 
and checks and checks until one day the 
bank wrote her that she had overdrawn her 
account. That night she showed her hus- 
band the letter, but she told him not to 
worry, because she had fixed it up all right. 

Epitor: How could she fix it up, ‘Ka- 
trinka? Where did she get the money? 

KaTRINKA: That’s what her husband 
asked her. And she said: ‘‘Why, that’s all 
right, dearie, I just sent them a check.” 

Mrs. PRuuN (her nose in the air): That’s 
not funny. J never even cracked a smile! 

Epitor (reads from paper): Musical Notes. 
The Newspaper Minstrel Chorus will now 
render some popular songs. Song leader, the 
Powerful Katrinka. I am sure she needs no 
introduction. But in case you question her 
ability as a song leader I will ask her to read 
you a testimonial she received only to-day. 

KaTRINKA (gets out along roll of paper from 
her pocket): This is to certify that the Pow- 
erful Katrinka leads singing with spirit, mus- 
cle and her rolling pin. She is a vigorous, 
forceful person. She does not hesitate to 
eject from the hall any who do not join in. 
This is effective. Sometimes they leave. 
Sometimes they sing. But they always do 
something. 

CuHorus MEMBER: I guess I'll leave. 

KATRINKA (fiercely): You will Not leave. 

[KATRINKA takes off a Community Song 
Leader. 

Now, girls, a little pep, a little pep. Begin. 

[Waves her rolling pin—absolute silence. 

Oh, I forgot. Let’s sing 

(Use any popular song.) 

You sing mezzo soprano. You sing basso 

profundo. 

You sing dramatized alto. Sing! 

(A fearful discord from the Cuorvs.) 

KATRINKA (in violent despair): No one 
ever does things the way you tell them to! 
Now, first this side sing. Then this side. 

(They sing.) 

Now, all together. That’s the way. 

[The CHorus sings as many songs as desired. 


EXTRA! 


are Out! 


By Helen J. Ferris 


KaTRINKA: Ladies, and the rest. This is 
the best chorus I ever heard, bar none. I'm 
even going to ask them to do a very difficult 
thing. I’m going to ask them to sing this 
song backward. Are you ready, Chorus? 

Cuorus: Yes, ma’am. 

KatTRINKA: Backward, sing! 

[CHorus turns back to audience and 5 

Eprtor: Ladies, be seated. Funny 


will now—will now—why, where are they? 
Where are the Katzenjammer Kids? 


[Everyone looks for them. Noise without, | 


The Kips come running in. 

EpiTor: Katzenjammer Kids, where have 
you been? Didn’t you hear me tell you tobe 
on time? 

[They wail. 


First Kip: Ma’s on a strike for an eight- 


hour day and we had to dress ourselves! 
SECOND Kip: And we’re not even b-but- 
toned up the b-back, yet. 


Mrs. PRuHN: Come here to me, both of | 


you. 
[She buttons their dresses. 
THE Kips (in unison): 


Ma says the thing she’s going to have 
Is that eight-hour day. 

She’s going to quit the mending, 
And washing doesn’t pay. 

She says she’ll let the dishes go. - 
She’ll cook but once a day. 

We all can howl for dinner, 
But she will be away. 

(They cry.) 

We—all—can—howl—for—dinner 

But—she—will—be—away. 


Mrs. Pruun: I’m sorry for you, children, 
but I approve of the eight-hour day for 
mothers. 

[Great pandemonium. Everyone talking. 

Epitor: Order, ladies, I beg of you, order! 


ings, | 
Page | 
announcement. The Katzenjammer Kid | 


septembe! 


| 


Mrs. Pruhn, please take up the matter with | 


the mothers themselves. My own thought in 
the problem is that the first step should be to 
find a way to file the baby. If the baby could 
be filed in the morning and stay there til 
night the whole thing would be very simple. 

Special announcement. Vaudeville attrac- 


tion of the week. Mrs. Pruhn, advanced | 


woman, mystifies audiences. Blindfolded, 
she answers questions. Mrs. Pruhn, advance 
to be blindfolded. 

[Mrs. PRUHN in chair, stage center: CH0- 
RUS MEMBER blindfolds her. KATZENJAMMER 
Kips, very curious. 


CuHorus MEMBER (takes off side show ex- | 


hibit man): Mrs. Pruhn, with her marvelous 
ability to answer questions, has put the oulja 
board out of business. Some say she got her 
practice by looking through keyholes—that 


is, seeing through things! I don’t know about | 


that. But I do know that there is no fake 
about her performance. Everything that i 
done is done before your eyes. There is noth- 
ing up my sleeves. 

[She holds up an onion. 

I am holding something in my hand. Do 
not speak its name. It is a popular garden 
pet. Mrs. Pruhn, what am I holding in my 
hand? 

[She places it under Mrs. PRUHN’S nose. 

Mrs. PRUHN makes mysterious passes; 
speaks in a mysterious voice: An—onlon. 

(Great applause. The Kips smell onion. 
Nod emphatically. 

Cuorus (holds up stick of candy): 
I have here another object. Hush! Do not 
say what it is. I will place it in her mouth. 
Mrs. Pruhn, what is in your mouth? 

Mrs. Pruun: Candy! 

[CHorus MEMBER bows elaborately. 

Corus Memper: Is Mr. S—— in tie 
audience? (Select some well-known man.) Yes. 
Mr.S , will you please rise? Mrs. 
who is standing? 


(To these questions may be added other obvi | 


ous ones.) 

KATZENJAMMER Kips: I see how ste 
does it! 

[Corus MEMBER muffles the Ki. A scuf- 
fle ensues.) ; 

KaTRINKA (rising and pushing M3. 
ye chair and all to the side of the stas¢) 
A little pep. Let’s sing. ; 

leads Confeth and 
paper streamers may be thrown out over = 
audience, if desired. Use a popular chorus}? 
the finale, one in which the audience may Jom 


CURTAIN 


Note: If additional features are desired, 
mated advertisements may be used. a ake 
familiar ones or put them in tableaux an 1 yokes 
the audience guess what they are. Local J 
or limericks about well-known people my 
put in the “Personal” Column. This cod 
paper idea is capable of any kind of expa" 
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Suddenly 


Signor Friscoe holds his hammers poised in 
mid-air. But his xylophone performance 
continues—as uf some magic influence were 


at work upon the keys. 


T 


HOME JOURNAL 


». comes on to the 
stage and plays. 
4 His agile ham- 
mers ripple 
merrily over 
CUthe xylo- 
m= phone keys. 


F’riscoe 


Strangest 


Meet Signor Friscoe, xylophone artist extraordinary —and vaudeville’s 
newest purveyor of magic. Meet the New Edison—his chief “ magic.” 


Signor Friscoe found that human ear cannot distinguish between his 
actual performance and its Re-Creation by the New Edison. This 
astonishing act is the result. 
\ affiliated vaudeville circuits. 


It’s going big—over the Keith and 
Over 500,000 people have seen how: 


the curtains part. The audience gasps. The New Edison 
stands revealed. It has been matching Signor Friscoe’s 
performance so perfectly that its Re-CREATION could 
not be distinguished from his original performance. 


them explain this! 


HE absolute realism of the New Edison 

has been demonstrated by actual com- 
parison with the art of living artists. 
More than 4,000 comparisons have been 
given, with more than fifty great artists, 
before a total of 3,500,000 people. 


America’s principal newspapers have re- 
viewed these comparisons at length. They 
have conceded that the New Edison's 

E-CREATION of an artist’s voice, or instru- 
mental performance, cannot be distin- 
guished from the actual singing, or play- 
ing, of such artist. 


It has been reported to us that over- 
zealous salesmen, who are interested in 
the sale of talking-machines, have stated 
that the artists, who take part in these 
Comparisons, imitate the New Edison. 


a the first place, it is a physical impossi- 
ility for any person to imitate 
the Phonograph in a way to 
Sustain this comparison. 


s the second place, the ar- 
sts who make these compar- 
‘sons are of the first rank, 


and would not lower themselves to sing, 
or play, in an unnatural way. 


In the third place, the music critics who 
have witnessed the comparisons could not, 
for a moment, be deceived by an attempted 
imitation, and would immediately expose 
an imitation, if one were attempted. 


OWEVER, argument is unnecessary. 
Signor Friscoe’s extraordinary act 
makes the accusation of “imitation”’ quite 
absurd. Everyone knows that a xylo- 
phone cannot be made to imitate a 
phonograph so as to deceive its hearers. 


In the interest of fair play and for your 
own satisfaction, hear Signor Friscoe 
when he comes to the vaudeville theatre 
in your town. He is the world’s 
greatest xylophone player. Pay partic- 
ular attention when he plays in direct 


The NEW EDISON 
The Phonograph with a Soul Ny 


comparison with the New Edison’s Re- 
CreaTIoNn of his xylophone performance. 


[* anyone suggests to you that the art- 
ists imitated the New Edison in the 
4,000 comparison tests that have been given 
by the Edison Laboratories, ask such 
person to explain Signor Friscoe’s act. 


Your Edison dealer has 8 New Edison 
exactly like that used by Signor Friscoe. 
Test its supreme realism for yourself. The 
dealer gives the Realism Test in his store. 


The Price of the New Edison 


—has increased less than 15% since 1914, and 
this increase includes the War Tax. 


Mr. Edison has absorbed, out of his own pocket, 
more than half of the increased cost of manu- 
facture, in order that the New Edison might 
remain within reach of every pocketbook. The 
high-grade materials and expert craftsmanship 
required in the manufacture of the 
New Edison continue to be scarce 
and our selling prices may have to 
be increased, but we shall make 
every effort to avoid such action. 

Thomas E. Edison, Inc., Orange, 
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Home Plan No. 706—A 6-room 
' bungalow; large living room. 3 bed. 
rooms, each with closet. Fireplace: 
French doors; built-in conven. 
_iences; bath; distinctive porch: 
: remarkably well-planned home. ’ 


Build Your Home Now—And Build Safe 


"Fae home you have thought of so longingly—build it now. You can go 
ahead safely, for, regardless of general market conditions, Gordon-Van Tine 
wholesale prices are always for superquality, based on actual cost of production 
and sold direct to you: No agency of any kind intervenes. Your home is loaded 
direct into the freight car, at our own mills and warehouses and you receive it, 
paying only one small profit to us as manufacturers. 


Our Saws Still Work at Pre-War Wages Special Convenience Features 


On specially designed great wood-working A Gordon-Van Tine home gives you more 
machines we saw and fit all framing lumber than beauty of appearance and well-planned 
accurate to 1-65 of an inch. The parts come to jnteriors. You get many convenience features: 
you “Ready Cut,” bundled and stenciled, and _ yilt-in kitchen cases and work tables, properly 


Home Plan No. 558— Large, 2-story, 6-room Colonial home. 3 bed- : 
rooms, bath. Extra large living room, with fireplace. Many closets your carpenters go right ahead putting the house placed linen and coat closets, medicine cab- 
and conveniences. up. No expensive hand-sawing on heavy lumber. 


inets, big, roomy porches, cross drafts for ven- 


we tilation, wall space properly arranged for bed- 
as fast as they did in 1915—and for the same room and other furniture, beautiful French 
money. Thus much of your labor-cost is done ; : h j 
at pre-war ‘rates. You save again in lumber, doors, ease of heating—in short the thousan 
for with the Ready-Cut system, lumber waste and one things that distinguish a real home 
is practically eliminated. from a mere house. 


Extra saving results—for our saws still work 


Gordon-Van Tine Homes Always in Style || 


Be it a stately Colonial home or a cozy bungalow, your Gordon- 
Van Tine home will never depreciate through style changes. Our 
types are standard. Our Architects are constantly traveling the 
country over, studying homes of enduring beauty. And this beauty 
is translated into the houses they plan. Thus a Gordon-Van Tine 
house is always the distinctive home in a neighborhood. Neither 
ant tow the lapse of time nor any possible drop of prices can affect your satis- 
. Many closets and built-in features. Floored attic. Large faction with the beauty of your home or the = 
a soundness of your investment. 


All Materials Complete as Specified 


We give you a guaranteed price. No guessing—no ex- 
pensive “extras.” In our Plan Book you will find speci- 
fications covering all that we supply —lumber, millwork, 
doors, windows, outside and inside trim, roofing, lath, 
shingles, hardware, nails, paint and even coat hooks and 


door bells. 
Our Four Mills 


To save you freight we ship from one of our four mills 
nearest you— located at Chehalis, Wash., St. Louis, Mo., 
Davenport, Iowa, and Hattiesburg, Miss. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere. French Doors—Included with 

“ greatly to 
Th 
Book of 200 Home Plans FREE “with all necessary hard: 
re. Finis! ith stain, 
Shows 200 photographs and floor-plans of city and farm or whiteenamel. 


es 
ming? 

% \ 

Beautiful Stair ways — Gordo 
Van Tine stairways are pp eed 
planned tolend beauty and dist! 


tion to interiors. Best materia’ 


homes, bungalows, one and two story cottages, Colonial Kitchen Cases — Built into wall. roar li a 4 

homes, etc. Many color illustrations. Gives full facts cupboard, fone — 
Home Plan No. 535—Spacious 8-room house. Special sleeping about our Ready-Cut system, architectural service, speci- werk: tate, 
and sun porches. Large living room; French doors, fireplace. 4 bed- fications, wholesale prices. Write or use coupon. ee Cee eee ae eee SSS Sg 
rooms and dressing room. Many built-in features. . . <7 


wife 
oraon-van ine oa. 
Inquirers from outside the United States please send $1.00 


to cover cost of Plan Book and mailing 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., Davenport, lowa; Hattiesburg, Miss. STABLISHED !1665 


(Address Dept. A-11 at Office Nearest You) Satisfaction Guaranteed or Mon ey Back 
a Please send me FREE Book of 200 Home Plans. DAVENPORT, IOWA 
i. Southern Headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss. Address Dept. A-11 at Office Nearest ” 7. 
ame i 
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PARIS~CHANGED AND UNCHANGED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


The French have a great talent for 
planning out-of-door spots, and they 
spend much time in their gardens and 
parks. Behind many a tall row of gray- 
stone fronts, you will find charming gar- 
dens little suspected by the passer-by 
in the street. At the back of our 
house lies a dear little garden. 
One or two studios are built near 
the end of it and in'the center, 
and their occupants have the 
right to stroll among the flower 
beds or sit under- 
neath trees, al- 
though they never 
doso. We, 
who are not al- 
lowed in the gar- 
den, should dearly 
love to take a book 
out there on warm 
afternoons. Other- 
wise it is visited 
only by that impor- 
tant French insti- 
tution, embodied 
usually in a stout, 
black-clad womanly 
frame, called Madame la — 
Concierge. Our special 
madame is extremely nice, 
but my American dander 
rose when I saw her ona 
warm June evening seated 
ina chair enjoying the fra- - 
grance of growing things, while my mother 
had to sit indoors in her own apartment. 


A BIG horse chestnut, the home of many 
birds, presides over the garden and blocks 
off the end of it. Nearer the house and just 
under my bedroom window, the concierge 
and her husband have planted an elaborate 
kitchen garden. It presents an unusual ap- 
pearance because of certain stern warnings 
addressed to birds. Near the onion bed and 
over some unknown green nurslings swings 
the carcass of a rabbit, that wore an erst- 
while yellowish coat while still on earth. 
Across the bed diagonally are strung bits of 
string, and on these are rags and tags of 
black-and-white stuff. The strings make de- 
lightful swings for the birds that come to 
peck at the new green, notwithstanding the 
small stuffed green parrot which adorns the 
corner opposite the dead rabbit. 

Over the lettuce bed, a gray bunny hangs 
in melancholy state, while near him the 
white plumes from madame’s last year’s hat 
stir lazily in the visiting breeze. Never mind. 
Madame le Concierge has fresh lettuce and 
onions and beans from the garden, while 
Madame la Locataire has to buy hers round 
the corner. 

Also, we must not hang dishrags in our 
windows nor shake our rugs out of the win- 
dows after ten o’clock in the morning at the 
back of the house and nine o’clock in the 
front. We are prayed to shut the door gently 
on entering and to rub the dirt off our boots; 
and we may not have wood or coal brought 
upstairs after nine in the morning. In all 
these ways Paris is unchanged. You would 
have thought the war would have made 
them a bit more grown up, but it hasn’t. In 
buying our tickets at a theater the other day, 
we were sternly marshaled in line by a non- 
smiling person in the uniform of the famous 
guards of Paris, wearing a clanking saber. 
I don’t know what the saber had to do with 
theater tickets, but nobody laughed. 


" BEATER tickets are expensive now. 
lhe other evening we had a stuffy, dark, 
oppressive little Joge in the Vaudeville, where 
they are giving a most amusing revue. For 
this the price charged was one hundred 
francs, at normal exchange about twenty 
dollars. Two seats in the front were pass- 
able; the three in the rear, because of the 
extreme narrowness of the box, anything but 
agreeable. Before the war, by a system of 
subscriptions, almost nobody paid full price 
for their tickets and many free ones were 
distributed. Now that is all changed and 
free tickets are rare. 

The newly rich patronize the theaters 
largely, and the new million of the popula- 
tion of the city also flock, thus greatly in- 
creasing the demand for seats. There is also 
a great difference in the appearance of the 
audiences. There are about enough left of 
the real old Parisians to fill the theater with 
well-dressed people for the first ten days of a 
new piece; after that the audience is unin- 
teresting and badly dressed for the remainder 
of the run. 

All the world talks continually of the high 
_ of everything and, indeed, counting 
= ~ as it used to be and as it still is to 
z € French, things seem to be about as they 

te in America. Gray suéde gloves, elbow 

ength, are sixty francs a pair, about twelve 
ollars fora French woman: Shoes are from 

ony tive to three hundred francs; a quite 
prtenon. cross fox I priced in a department 
© was three thousand three hundred and 

ty francs; a little white vest of poor 


quality piqué was thirty-three francs—just 


about what it would have been 
in America, without reckon- 
ing the exchange. Stockings 
are a frightful price, but more 
seem to be in circulation, so 
to speak, than last year, and 


bare legs in the 
streets. 

In the revue we 
went to the other 
night, however, I 
did not see a single 
pair of stockings 
worn on the stage, 
butit wassome time 
before I realized 
the lack of them. 
A lady represent- 
ing the dashing city 
of Paris, dressed in 
gorgeous, gold em- 
broidered satin and 
amazing cloth of 
silver slippers with 

tri-colored rosettes, 
had pranced through a 
whole animated song be- 
fore I realized that her 
bare legs were twinkling 
pinkly beneath her petti- 
coats instead of the flesh- 
colored luxuries one buys 
only to destroy during an 
evening of dancing. 

A lady of “the real world” tells me not a 
woman of her acquaintance wears a corset. 
Personally I haven’t risked it as yet; but 
there is no telling what I shall look like when 
I land on the New York dock in September. 
I don’t guarantee anything. 

I went to rent a piano last week, as I am 
not quite normal without one, and found 
the price increased from the twelve francs a 
month, which I used to pay before the war, 
to fifty francs. 

The nice man who rented it to me said 
that the price was raised because there was 
such a shortage of pianos. “‘With you, in 
America, of course it is different; you have 
masses of pianos.” 


TRIED to explain that we didn’t have, 

because our factories had made “small 
parts”? during the war and could not obtain 
steel and so on for nonessential industries; 
but it seemed quite hopeless. 

They don’t seem to know at all what we 
did during the war; their newspapers are 
scanty in their American news; and how else 
could they learn of our efforts? 

Food prices are appalling to one who has 
kept house in other days. Our maid used to 
go out to a nearby market, carrying a brown 
string bag, and come back with it full of 
fresh vegetables for a few francs, five or six. 
Now double, treble the amount must be 
spent for the same things. 

A new and slightly puzzling phase of daily 
life for the visiting American is the change in 
taxi meters. A short time ago—early last 
spring—they were still running at the old 
tariff, which was ridiculously low in relation 
to the cost of other things. Now, owing 
largely to the great cost of petrol they have 
begun a higher scale of charges, about double 
what used to be the tariff. Not all of the 
tariffs have been changed, and inside the 
front window glass there is a yellowing paper 
slip pasted up in the cabs having the old 
tariffs. This is addressed ‘‘to the contents 
of the vehicle,” and states that you are 
“invited”’ to double the amount registered 
and subtract seventy-five centimes, which 
then gives you your cab fare. To this you 
add a larger tip than you used to and receive 
no thanks. 

For instance, our taxi recently registered 
“3.85 francs” at Pré Catelan. This we then 
doubled, added the supplement which is 
always charged when they enter the Bois 
gates, leaving the whole amount to be paid 
“10.55 francs.” I can see this leading to 
inarticulate, but mistaken fury on the part 
of the many nonlinguistic Americans about 
to be let loose in this large town. The higher 
tariff has, however, improved the manners 
of the chauffeurs, they tell me, as many 
regular patrons were obliged to drop the 
luxury of riding in taxis when the rates went 
up, their already. overburdened purses not 
being able to stand the added weight. 


E WERE about to step into a short, 
chugging little red contraption on the 
Boulevards one day, when the hardened old 
boy who drove it honestly warned us that 
he had nothing except stamps to give in 
change, that he did not care for any more 
stamps himself, and that if we were not pre- 
pared to take them in change, neither could 
we take his cab. Of course all this leads to 
carelessness in the getting and giving of 
exact change, and it is not the joy-rider who 
wins in the transaction. 
On coming out of the ThéAtre Femina on 
the Champs Elysées one evening, we must 
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THE “TREO” GIRDLE 


is made entirely of porous woven 
surgical elastic web, which “‘gives”’ 
freely to every movement of the 
body, yét firmly holds the figure. 
Lends grace with absolute comfort. 
Our patented method of construc- 
tion and character of materials used 
make it equally desirable for street, 
dancing, evening or sport wear; 
white or flesh tint. Retail Misses’ 
lengths, $5.00 to $7.00. Adults’ 
lengths, $5.50 to $15.00. 

CAUTION. The TREO GIRDLE has 
featurestripof elastic aboveelastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports the 

y above and below waist-line. If not 
at your dealer’s, write for Free Booklet. 


PATENTED 


TREO “ Paraknit” Brassiere 


is made of ‘“‘PARAKNIT,” a new 
kind of light-weight, open-work, 
elastic material invented by the 
TREO COMPANY, expressly for bust 
reducing, bust supporting brassieres. 
It is very flexible, and extremely 
stylish, and gives a perfectly natural 
and graceful contour to the bust. 
The diaphragm feature is of non- 
elastic material and is very advan- 
tageous, as it supports and reduces 
the diaphragm. Made in white or 
flesh tint in sizes from 34 to 50—at 
your dealer’s at $3.00 and $3.50, or 
write for illustrated booklet. 


TREO COMPANY, Inc. 


160-B Fifth Avenue, New York 


Canadian Address, Eisman & Co., Toronto 
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REGUS PaT OF 


of Silk, with Pointex’ Heel 


“ONYX”"—denotes 
quality in hosiery 3 


PROOF THAT SHE WAS , 


Jimmy: “T say, Phyllis, you look awfully well togged out, from 
head to—er—heel.” 


Puyuis: (mischievously) “They’re “Onyx” Pointex Heels, 
7 Jimmy; glad you like ’em.” 


Onyx Hosiery 
In all materials 


P At the Better 
Shops Everywhere 


Emery & Beers 
Company. Inc. 


Sole Owners and 
Wholesale Distributors 


New York 


Man works from sun to sun, 


But woman’s work AT NOON is done— 


if, in her daily cleaning tasks as caretaker of the home, she does not rely upon her own 
frail strength but depends on the inexhaustible power and energy of the OHIO-TUEC 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 
Thus are America’s housekeepers, leaders in the world’s biggest business, 
teaching to every other industry new lessons in time saving and labor saving. 


*‘Cleans Without Beating and Pounding’’ 

As for her efficiency, the woman whose work is “never done”’ is first to testify that 
the OHIO-TUEC removes dust and dirt from carpets, rugs, floors, draperies, bedding 
and furniture more thoroughly than any other method without any of the wear, injury 
and damage that result from sweeping and beating. 


Look for the Red Band 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Canadian Plant—Toronto, Ont. 
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PARIS-~CHANGED AND UNCHANGED | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145) 


have asked a dozen haughty 
chauffeurs to take us across the 
river to our home; each gave | 
us a disdainful shake of the 
head on hearing our plaintive 
statement of the quarter we 
live in. They would only go in 
the direction of their own quar- 
ters late at night. It’s a bit 
maddening, especially on wet 
nights. But they are not all 
horrid by any means, and 
usually in the end you find a 
soft-hearted one. 

They are so human, this na- 
tion. For instance, I stopped a 
cab in the middle. of a crowded 
corner one day and, as I stepped 
in, the good-looking, brown- 
eyed gendarme in the center of 
the street began to abuse the 
chauffeur for stopping the 
traffic. I leaned out and gave him my 
most alluring smile, saved for such occa- 
sions, whereupon he cut short his stream of 
““Voyons!” with a stirring, deeply effective 
wink of his bold and smiling right eye—and 
all was well. 

This same delightfully human quality was 
also exemplified when Cecil took us all into 
a favorite café the other day to have 
luncheon. The proprietor came toward us 
with desolation in his waving hands and 
haggard eyes; he had no place for us, all was 
occupied. But—a charming smile—would 
we honor him by drinking with him if we 
could not eat? Yes! Yes! That would be 
indeed a pleasure; and we all drank his 
health at his expense and were bowed out 
and directed to the house of his friend, where 
we would find the best luncheon in the 
neighborhood. French and typical, that 
incident, to those who know, and know how 
to win that attitude of kindliness. 


TS high prices here are attributed to 
different causes from the ones at home, 
as nearly as I can discover. The people seem 
to want to work, in contrast to our workers, 
but the devastation of the manufacturing 
part of France did what it was intended that 
it should do, paralyzed the great industries. 
In one great manufactory of fabrics, one of 
the most important of the French houses, the 
men have constructed a temporary roof over 
their ruined halls, have installed what ma- 
chinery they have, and are making an excel- 
lent showing of wonderful silks and cloths. 

Good workmen are scarcer than ever. 
They used to take a joy in turning out ar- 
ticles of all kinds as beautifully as possible, 
and, having usually been apprenticed as boys 
to the trade they followed, they grew to have 
a great and artistic proficiency in their sev- 
eral lines, inspired by a real love of trade and 
reverence for it. Now they can make more 
money, turning out machine-made parts, 

-manufactured articles of all kinds; the work 
takes less love and individual responsibility 
and therefore the old and delightful artisan 
class seems to be disappearing. It is not the 
old class that organizes the strikes, but the 
new malcontents, the grumpy chauffeurs 
who tell you that you should have seen what 
it was like in the trenches, if you make some 
slight complaint of their rudeness, and men 
of that kind. 

But the world is so obviously in process 
of long and much needed evolution that 
only the blind and stupid will shut their 
eyes to the world-wide changes evident in 
the classes of the workers. In the great 
scheme of centuries it will appear as only a 
few pages of history and in the end surely a 
saner, squarer deal will result for the vast 
majority. So, patience! 

Meantime, there is great discontent. For 
instance, on Tuesday and Wednesday, two 
days out of a seven-day week, no cakes may 
be bought in Paris—neither bought nor 
made. Of course cakes have gone up. We 
used to pay fifty centimes a cake for tea and 
think that enormous; now that is the mini- 
mum, and I pay seventy-five centimes for 
some delicious sort of curranty, raisiny buns, 


which have returned to thei 
prewar richness. 

There is lots of food, dear 
Americans; don’t be afraid of 
lacking in that way. And such 
food! Lobster Thermidor. 
Have you tasted that? The 
lobster is all scrabbled out of 
his red shell, cooked and tosseq 
into some heavenly hot sauce; in 
one end of the empty shell jg 
tucked a tiny piece of pork and 
the mixture is then returned to 
the shell and browned delj. 
cately. With that you drink a 
delicious white wine. Coffee 
must still be drunk without 
cream; butter is dear; sugar 
scarce and everything appall- 
ingly expensive; but it is all 
there and so wonderfully cooked 
that one groans with delight. 

Sugar is to be had only on presentation of 
an “individual card.” This is a little paper 
cover with coupons in it. Each coupon js 
stamped: ‘Sucre, 750 gr. Juin,” or the 
month that the coupon is for. The coal 
tickets follow much the same system, only, 
there being such a grave shortage of coal, 
it is still almost impossible to get it. Great 
was the rejoicing in our kitchen the other 


day when, through our little maid, we ob. | 
tained a few sacks for the first time in three | 


years. 

As I say, you can get all you want of de- 
licious food, and the restaurants are as good 
as ever. The cafés, on the other hand, so far 
as I have seen, have largely lost their charm. 


I mean the little or big sidewalk and night 


cafés that used to beguile one into passing 
many a pleasant evening at a small round 
table. After the theater the other evening, 
we went into what used to be our favorite 
café. There the music used to be good, in- 
formal, elastic, gypsy-like and alluring. We 
used to have hot chocolate and croissants, 
and we ate and drank surrounded by intelli- 
gent, worldly looking people, more or less 
amusingly dressed, French people largely. 

Well, we entered, we sat down as before. 
The orchestra of solemn black coats was 
playing a stodgy accurate valse, with no life 
nor love in their expressions. At the table 
sat bourgeois unknown, unknowable people; 
women in ready-made light tan coats and 
diamond rings, ill-chosen hats on their badly 
groomed heads. No flashing, pink-tipped 
delicious lady-fingers waved in animated 
sparkling conversation as of yore. We 
ordered chocolate and croissants. No crois- 
sants except in the rear, in the restaurant. 
No, thank you. Finally arrived, instead of 
the five cups of chocolate we had ordered, 
four badly made with water; no milk! The 
chocolate wouldn’t run to five. Very well 
then, one coffee with condensed milk. 

But after all, there has been a war, you 
know, and these people have suffered hor- 
ribly, so don’t grumble too much. 


N° ONE seems to know anyone any more; 
everybody seems to be strange and 
looking about. Only at the races and at one 
tea-place have I seen groups of friends talk- 
ing together. 

Of course all that must affect the Parisians 
more than it does us, and I believe it is a 
great grievance with them. 


On the boulevards, in spite of Big Berthas, | 


one may buy the Berlin newspapers; the | 


orchestras play Wagner and Brahms,. but 
still it is not the moment to show German 


inclinations (?); it’s all too fresh, too near | 


still. 
I had expected to see many more wounded 
men on the street. So far I have seen a few 


armless or legless men out of uniform, and | 
one smiling blind boy had his tea near us | 


one Sunday out in the Bois; but the hun- 
dreds one knows there must be do not throng 
the streets as one had thought they would, 
and the only men in uniform I have seen are 
boys doing their military service, a few 
officers, and occasional clumps of marching, 
blue-clad privates. 


E WORKS in the city, and she— 
well, she stays 

In the little wee world of life’s common- 
place ways; 

She brushes and dusts and she polishes 
bright 

That spot which is precious to one man’s 
sight. 


She decks out the table with silver and 
bloom 

Of those roses which scent all the dusk 
of the room; 


COMMONPLACE 
By Lillian Gard 


And after their dinner the two of them 
roam 

Along the dear commonplace highway 
of home. 


She isn’t as pretty as many you'd 
see; 

He isn’t as rich as a thousand may 
; 

But neither would alter one jot of the 


grace 
Which warms with its sunshine their 
world’s commonplace! 
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‘AKING people for their first ride in a Franklin Sedan is always a 
satisfaction to its owner. The more accustomed she has become 
to Franklin performance, the greater her enjoyment of their surprise 
and pleasure. It brings to mind her own first experiences with the car. 


THE FRANKLIN 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 


" 12,500 miles to the set of tires 
30% slower yearly depreciation 
of (National Averages) 
ed, 
‘he 
| , ‘HE performance of the Franklin Sedan is sur- 
r | prising, simply because it differs from what 
m the motorist has grown to expect. 
nd 
i Its comfort remains even when good roads end; its 
= |i reliability does not vary with the seasons; its econ- 
omy is inherent. 
of Franklin light weight, flexibility and direct air cool- 
iif ing are the reasons behind this. Eighteen years of 
ot uniformly fine service and 50,000 satisfied owners are 
2% | the proof. What Three Women Say 
After Driving Franklins 
| No car but the Franklin can show such owners’ re- From Syracuse to Indiana: 
| sults as those quoted above. “‘Never worried a moment, though 
| , each of us drove our own car and 
1 | we had no men with us. Would 
Franklin Sedan Features na tig 
| Wide Observation Windows, allow- Slanting V-shaped Windshield, great a strain, and the danger of 
tire trouble and of hard going on 
ing unobstructed outlook— _ permitting broadest driving heavy roads would loom up too 
| Two Wide Doors, giving easy ac- vision— | large. 
| cess to a roomy interior— and Sloping French-style Hood. 
| 
FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
J 
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Brick Cottage, Evanston, Ill., Robert E. Sey 


he ABIDING CHARM 


of the‘ House of BRICK 


—J a-F-B-a 
[USE PACE BRICK] 
| — it Pays 


“The Story of Brick 
An artistic booklet with attractive 
illustrations and useful informa- 
tion for all who intend to build. 
The Romance of Brick, Extrava- 
gance of Cheapness, Comparative 
Costs, How to Finance the Build- 
ing of a Home, are a few of the 


subjects treated. Your copy is . 


awaiting yourrequest. Send today. 


of Brick”—the supply is limited. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


1125 WESTMINSTER BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


farth, A rchiteét 


O the builders of permanent homes 
Face Brick offers a potent appeal. 
Durable as stone or granite. Affording 
safety from the fear and fact of fire, and 
comfort through all seasons. Beautiful 
when completed, and mellowing with 
age—color blendings and harmonies 
beyond the scope of other materials. 
Not cheapest in first cost but, viewing 
the home as a permanent investment, 
the most economical of building ma- 
terials. Send at once for “The Story 


| the soft radiance glowing from the heart of a pearl is the 


Mo 

ie? 


mystery of strange glimmering seas. 
Coro man-made pearls possess this lustrous enchantment, 


fused with the personality of craftsmen conscious of creating 


beauty. 


Only flawless natural gems of great price rival Coro loveliness; 
yet human artistry and applied science make it possible to sell 
Coro pearls at prices surprisingly low. 


Necklaces of Coro Pearls, $15 to $350, readily identified, are at jewelers’ 
and fine stores’ jewelry departments—also great varieties of Coro jewelry 
and bead necklaces. Coro jewelry is always well made, always in good taste. 


Coro, Marbridge Building, New York 


LETTERS TO AN AMATEUR MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


Don’t put insertion and stuff on the 
dresses. Hand tucks, a few little hand- 
embroidered dots, tiny scallops, occasionally 
an almost invisible edge of Gee—thess are 
the things that are expensive when you buy 
them, so I gather they are also the highly 
desirable things in dresses. 

No use telling you not to put him into 
dresses at all, except for some great occasion. 
No use telling you to wrap him up at first in 
wraps over his knitted underwear and, when 
he is finally dressed, to put him at once into 
knit leggings and sweaters for daytime wear. 
You won’t do it with your first child, and I 
wouldn’t love you, if you would. But it’sa 
great little scheme for number two or three. 
It works too. 

But number one must have: Three not 
too heavy, silk-and-wool, knit shirts; three 
knit bands of the 
same weight; five 
pairs of stockings of 
the same type; and 
stretchers for them 
all. Get the “second 
size.”” They shrink 
while the baby grows, 
so that equalization 
is immediately ac- 
complished and you’ll 
be buying size three 
before you’ want to. 

For the very first 
weeks, before the 
navel heals, you will 
want three or four 
bands made of white 
flannel. Tear these, 
don’t cut them, 
lengthwise. You can 
buy them ready to 
wear. They should be about three and one- 
half inches wide, a yard or so long and 
pinked along the edges. Some women 
fasten them with safety pins; but a newer, 
and I think a better, way is to sew two tapes 
on one end and two tapes about eight inches 
from the other end and tie instead of pinning 
iton. Most nurses sewthem on, if theyaren’t 
tied; but occasionally the navel is slow in heal- 
ing, and you may have something else to do 
besides dressmake the baby at his bath time. 


R nighttime the most satisfactory gown 
is the knit kind with strings to tie at 
the bottom—or not, as you please. Here I 
also add a new wrinkle. The latest game is 
not to dress and undress the baby except 
once in twenty-four hours during the first 
six weeks or so. Some of my younger mar- 
ried friends, who have tried this system out 
with two or more babies, comparing it with 
the old way of dressing twice a day, tell me 
that they have noticed a distinct difference in 
the behavior of their children under the two 
systems. 

Don’t bother with “socks” or “‘bootees.” 
They are charming to look at, but useful 
only as footballs to boys of larger growth— 
for kicking purposes, kick-offs, I mean. 

I don’t think I would bother with a bon- 
net, although someone is bound to give you 
one, anyway. Later you can get it. The 
nicest kind is the fine lawn with extra pairs 
of ties, and a separate padded lining for cold 
weather. I know I shouldn’t invest in a 
coat. His wrappings will be all you will need 


at first. My tip on coats, however, when you | 


do get one, is white corduroy, made at home, 
with separate wadded lining for warmth. 

Of course, at first all you need are things to 
wrap him up in, for he will just sleep and 
sleep and take a little nourishment and sleep 
some more. You might as well shut your 
eyes and go right past the adorable bassinets. 
I had one—once. After that I had a clothes 
basket. It was fixed up a little to look dainty, 
and it had a nice pillow from a bed in the 
bottom of it, and we could pick it up by its 
handles and carry it about easily, and in a 
few weeks it went back to being a clothes 
basket again. 

A pillow is a charming thing in its dainty 
cover of embroidered white, but somewhat 
like some wedding presents—numerous more 
than useful. However, you can use one, at 
least, in the perambulator. Keep it for that. 
Stick it in his back, but don’t let it touch his 
tender young ear! 


HE high-sided bed is useful at once, be- 
cause you take some of those extra little 
blankets and things that they gave you at 
the shower and hang them around it to keep 
out drafts. Baby must have fresh pure air, 
but no drafts. He hates them the way a hen 
does, and for the same reason. They’re 
nearly as fatal to him as to her. To keep him 
- warm you'll want about four little blankets 
of one sort or another, light in weight, and 
several little, tied comforters. You don’t 
put them all on him at once, of course; but 
they get wet and things happen to them and 
they are diverted to other purposes. 
One of the adorable things about having 
a baby around is that you have use for all 
sorts of little “throws” and knitted scarfs 
and one thing and another to stick in here 
and there and seize at odd moments. 


Add to the textile outfit the necessa 
scales—always. Have them ready and have 
them tested. I had them ready, but I didn’t 
have them tested the first time. The result 
is that we have never been able conscien. 
tiously to engrave her “‘poundage” after the 
word “weight” in the bowl of the spoon . 
her great-aunt gave her. Secondary result: 
great-aunt hurt. 

Then there must be a nice, big, roomy 
basket to hold the clothes and toilet acces. 
sories for the bath. I like this not to be such 
as can be only dry cleaned, because I would 
spill oil on it the first day, if it was. This 
isn’t a fad nor an extra. It’s a genuine con- 
venience. When you bathe the baby you 
must have ready clean things from the skin 
out. You have them laid in order of entrance 
in the wings, as it were, waiting for their cue, 

There must be 
. safety pins, absorb- 
ent cotton, tooth- 
picks, boric-acid 
solution in a corked 
bottle, soap stick, 
pure white, unscented 
and otherwise un- 
tortured imported 
castile soap, white 
vaseline, bottle of 
sweet oil, albolene 
—not the liquid— 
bath thermometer, 
Merck stearate of 
zinc powder—I pre- 
fer it to talcum; but 
you may have tal- 
cum—a _ very soft 
small hairbrush, zinc 
ointment, two wash- 
cloths and, last but 
not least, a big, warmish, softish bath apron, 
made by doubling a piece of cloth so that one 
end is about a foot longer than the other, for 
yourself. 


OR the first few weeks the best of all 

washcloths is a fat wad of absorbent cot- 
ton, which can be used once and then thrown 
away. You will find that a piece of absorb- 
ent cotton wrapped around the finger and 
dipped into albolene or vaseline or sweet oil 
is the best possible way of cleaning the 
baby, when changing him. Powder cracks 
and dries into the creases. A very little 
should be used. If a bad spot appears the 
zinc ointment chases it away. 

I always had a nice basket with a handle 
for clean diapers and a covered, white 
enamel pail full of cold water for soiled ones. 
And there are a hundred uses for a set of 
clothes bars, not too small, of which drying 
things is almost the least. 

One more small box of things, and I really 
think you are all stocked. Three bottles 
with black rubber nipples for drinking water. 
I emphasize ‘‘for water,” because I know, 
and you do, too, that if you can nurse him, 
you will thank God; for bottling is a dreary 
business. But even the best nursed babies 
gang sometimes aglee, and so you must have 
a small bottle of castor oil. He’ll lap it up 
at first. Isn’t that marvelous? I suppose 
it’s because he hasn’t learned to taste. But 
he soon will. But you keep the upper hand 
on that castor-oil question, and you'll save 
not only doctor bills but maybe his life. 

Alongside your castor-oil bottle keep your 
clinical thermometer; and if you don’t know 
how to take the baby’s temperature by 
rectum, have the nurse teach you before 
she goes. No temperature, nothing serious, 
temperature, call the doctor; it’s a safe rule. 

The nurse will teach you also how to use 
the last thing I am going to mention, namely, 
the little enema bulb. She will teach you 
about the care of the bottles and the nip- 
ples—all a matter of surgical cleanliness— 
and the drinking water. 


| nae = just re-read your letter. You ask 
me what to read and what to get for your- 
self to wear. Don’t read anything except 
what you would read anyway. And for your- 
self, get as many dainty, fluffy things as you 
want and can buy—short fluffy things for 
sitting up in bed and long fluffy things for 
lying on top of it. For this is my final big- 
gest gun: 

No matter whether your doctor is the 
“Stay in bed for a fortnight” kind, or the 
“Have ’em up in three days” kind, you stay 
quiet for a month! Or at least, as gran 
father used to say to me: “If you cant 
aisy, be as aisy as you can.” P 

You won’t be sick, so you won’t be inter 
esting, and he won’t tell you any reason WhY 
you shouldn’t go right out to that matinée or 
club meeting with the baby nearly three 
weeks old and you feeling fit and such a g 
nurse. But restrain yourself! I know in my 
own case from experience, and I know in the 
case of my friends partly from watching the 
effect on them later, and partly from what s° 
many, so very many have told me, that en 
forced rest at this time pays in usury later- 

Ever so much love and the best of a : 
Forgive my preachment, but you did ask for 
it, didn’t you? Yours, EDITH. 
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All Around the House 


VERY room needs the brightening touch of 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax. It will rejuvenate 
your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum— 
preserve the original finish—and give your home a 
bright, well-groomed appearance. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a beautiful, artistic lustre of | 
great beauty and durability. It gives a hard, dry, velvety | 
polish which will not collect dust or show finger prints. ps 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax polishes perfectly over any finish. 
It forms a thin, protecting coat over the varnish, similar to the | 
service rendered by a piece of plate glass over a desk, table or 
dresser top. It prevents checking and cracking. | 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is made in paste, liquid and powdered 
form. Use the Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, leather 
goods, woodwork and automobiles. We advise the Paste Wax for 
polishing floors of all kinds—wood, linoleum, tile, marble, etc. 
Johnson’s Powdered Wax will immediately make any floor a 
perfect dancing surface. 


Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 


Our fine line of interior wood finishes is manufactured for the 
use of both amateur and artisan— 


Johnson’s Perfectone Under-Coat and Enamel are 
unsurpassed for finishing new furniture and trim 
and for refinishing old work. Perfectone Enamel gives a 
beautiful Satine finish without the expense of rubbing. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye—is for the artistic coloring of 
all wood, soft or hard. Goes on easily and quickly, 
withoutalaporstreak. Madeinallthepopularshades, 


Our beautiful color book ‘‘The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture’”’ 
is full of valuable information. Write for it—it’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
Established 38 Years 


Canadian Branch 
Brantford, Ontario 


B PREPARED WAX 
Liguio | 

Sting and Presero™4 
Mished Surfaces 
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HIS big, tempting cake, made especially 

delicious with Dromedary Cocoanut, is 
just the dessert for your next luncheon or 
dinner. 


Such a cake can be made quickly. You 
need take no time or bother to hand-grate a 
fresh cocoanut, yet you get the same rich, 
natural flavor. 

Dromedary Cocoanut is high in food value 
and supplies fuel and energy to active bodies. 
Give your family a nourishing and delicious 
treat by adding its wholesome goodness to 
every-day dishes. 

New recipes for cocoanut pies, 
candies, cakes, puddings, and ices 
are given in our “1920 RECIPE 
BOOK.” Free on request. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. B 375 Washington Street, New York 


Also Importers and Packers of 


Nature's fj 


Confectio arden of Eden. 
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Ready for Use 


Open a package 
of fresh-keeping 
Dromedary, and you 
have ready for in- 
stant use a cocoanut 
that rivals in flavor 
the fresh-grated nut. 
Use as much as you 
need, and the rest in 
the “Ever-Sealed” 
box will keep fresh 
to the last shred. 
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WHY WE GE 


By William S. 


physical exercises constitute the back- 
bone of the reducing regimen, the 
value of a scientific course of baths as an 
aid to reducing should not be entirely over- 
looked. Bathing for reducing purposes be- 
comes still more efficacious when it is 
intelligently combined with appropriate ex- 
ercises. A scientific combination of hot and 
cold baths, with suitable exercises, tells the 
whole story of the reducing program, aside 
from the regulation of the diet. ; 
The general principle of reducing baths is 
to increase the consumption of carbon by 
prolonged cold baths and vigorous exercise 
while reducing the daily ration to the lowest 
point consistent with the maintenance of the 
patient’s strength. 
The treatment must never be conducted 
in such a way as to diminish muscular or 


Tis a regulated dietary and daily 


‘nervous energy. If there is complaint of 


feeling weak or debilitated the vigor of the 
treatment must be diminished. There should 
be a steady gain in muscular strength with 
the loss of flesh. 


Three Kinds of Reducing Baths 


baths may be employed ad- 
vantageously for the purpose of reducing 
the weight. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the sweating produced by heat is 
by no means as effective in reducing flesh as 
that induced by exercise. It is by a combina- 
tion of the two that the most pronounced 
effects may be obtained. 

In case of obesity there is-more or less 
danger of overheating the blood because of 
the obstacle to ready heat elimination pre- 


‘ sented by the thick layer of nonconducting 


fat. Therefore, hot applications for the re- 
duction of flesh should never be too greatly 
prolonged, and the’ bath should always be 
finished off by a vigorous cold application. 

In administering a sweating bath for the 
purpose of reducing flesh it is an excellent 
plan to interrupt the hot application at in- 
tervals by a cold application, such as a cold 
shower bath, a needle spray, a cold horizontal 
douche, or a cold pour. The temperature 
should be from fifty to sixty degrees Fahren- 
heit, and the application should be con- 
tinued not only long enough to remove from 
the skin the surplus heat which has been 
absorbed but from five to twenty seconds 
longer, so as to produce a strong reaction. 

The electric light bath has proved of far 
greater value in the treatment of obesity 
than any other means of applying heat, and 
it admits of much more general employment 
than the ordinary Turkish or Russian baths. 
One rezson for this is the convenience and 
rapidity with which the degree of heat may 
be graduated by turning on or off one or more 
groups of lamps, the amount of heat being 
thus absolutely and instantly controllable, 
since the source of heat relied upon is the 
incandescent filaments of the lamps rather 
than a heated atmosphere. 


The Cold Exercise Bath 


ROEABLY one of the most valuable 
forms of reducing ever devised, and one 
which the writers have used very acceptably 
for more than a dozen years, is what we have 
called the “‘cold exercise bath.” This bath 
May be taken by those who have a good 
heart and good kidneys and who are organi- 
cally sound, except for their obese condition. 
The bath is taken as follows: 
The patient exercises very vigorously, 
using <elf-resistive exercises or any other 
orm of physical exertion that may be best 
Suited to the individual case. This exercise 
a a up until there is profuse perspiration, 
= the skin is thoroughly reddened; in fact, 
4 So a point where the feeling of cold water 
riking the skin would be welcome. As this 
Point is being reached the spray, shower, and 
Ouche apparatus is made ready at a tem; 
Leaatare of about eighty degrees Fahren- 


m.. ithout a moment’s delay the patient, 
© ls profusely sweating from the exercise, 


is placed in the shower stall, and the water 
at eighty degrees Fahrenheit is turned on— 
the shower, needle spray, with a percussion 
douche, being directed to the fat deposits 
about the hips and abdomen. The tempera- 
ture is quickly lowered to seventy or even 
sixty degrees, the patient continuing this part 


of the treatment until thoroughly cooled, not | 


chilled. It will require on an average about 
one minute to complete this cooling-off 
process, after which the patient is gently 
dried off. 

The exercise just as already described is 
repeated and another cooling-off procedure 
with the shower bath and douche apparatus 
follows. 

Exercise not only encourages circulatory 
reaction but it also especially encourages 
destruction of fat and increased heat elimi- 
nation. 

In persons able to take exercise a sufficient 
amount of physical activity to produce free 
perspiration before a bath greatly favors the 
oxidizing or reducing effect of the applica- 
tion. 

The sea bath, for those able to stand it, is 
a measure of great value from both a hy- 
gienic and a reducing standpoint, as also are 
all baths associated with exercise and swim- 
ming, whether taken in lakes, rivers or the 
sea. 

Home Bathing 


LT. IS not so easy to secure suitable reducing 

baths at home as it is for one to engage in 

a exercises which are an aid in taking off 
esh. 

Baths, in order to be most efficacious, re- 
quire such combinations as are difficult to 
secure in a home in which the usual bathtub 
represents the extent of the available bath- 
ing facilities. 

The best form of reducing bath which can 
ordinarily be taken at home is a hot bath or 
hot shower, followed by a cold bath or cold 
shower, this, in turn, succeeded by vigorous 
friction and rubbing of the skin. The value 
of this bath, of course, is enhanced by re- 
peating the alternate application of hot and 
cold a number of times, and then following 
the entire course of hot and cold showers or 
plunges by a vigorous rubbing of the skin. 
These hot and cold changes can be taken to 
advantage anywhere from half a dozen to a 
dozen times, depending on the ability of the 
patient to react favorably from these fre- 
quent changes in temperature. It is the cold 
bath that does the most good, because of its 
power to oxidize or burn up fatty tissue. 
The scientific value of the alternate applica- 
tions of heat is to prevent undue chilling of 
the skin, and thus prepare the way for an 
acceptable reaction to the succeeding appli- 
cation of cold water. 


Retarded Elimination 


6 majority of people among the obese 
class suffer more or less from chronic con- 
stipation and the resultant auto-intoxication; 
so that the treatment of this vexing ailment 
must be a part of the average reducing 
regimen. The tardy movement of the food 
mass through the digestive system affords 
opportunity for undue fermentation and 
food decay, so that the results of this un- 
wholesome microbic activity, these end- 
products of intestinal fermentation, are re- 
absorbed into the blood stream and thus 
become potent for mischief throughout the 
body.. The X-ray has shown that the bowels 
may move freely once or twice a day, and 
still there may exist intestinal stasis; for 
such people are like the famed Southern 
train—the bowels may move apparently on 
time, but be from one to two days behind 
time. 

Intestinal toxemia is responsible for much 
of headache, lassitude and general ill health, 
but not for all that is commonly ascribed 
to this cause. Much that is attributed to 
auto-intoxication is directly due to “nerves,” 
to neurasthenia and hysteria, to uncontrolled 
and undisciplined nerves. Auto-intoxication 
as a cause of common disorders has been 


T FAT AND WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT IT’ 


Baths and Other Methods of Reducing 


Sadler, M. D., and Lena K. Sadler, M. D. 


greatly overworked in recent years. There 
are many different causes for constipation 
and, naturally, varying treatments. 

To summarize these: Give an abundance 
of liquids. One glass of cold water is taken 
immediately on rising each morning. At 
least eight glasses of liquids should be taken 
each day. 

Use bran systematically, together with 
other forms of relatively indigestible cellu- 
lose, such as asparagus, cauliflower, spinach, 
Graham flour and whole-wheat preparations, 
bran bread, apples, blackberries, cherries, 
cranberries, melons, oranges, peaches, pine- 
apples, plums, whortleberries, raw cabbage, 
celery, greens, lettuce, onions, parsnips and 
turnips. 

These coarse vegetable foods cannot be 
freely employed in those cases of stasis which 
are accompanied by alternating attacks of 
colitis. Such sufferers will benefit through 
the daily use of mineral oil. Meals should be 
taken regularly and water should be taken 
at regular intervals. 

Food and water are physiologic laxatives 
and a stimulus to peristalsis. About the 
same amount of food should be taken at 
each meal in order to establish intestinal 
rhythm. Eat at the usual time, even if only 
fruit or bran is taken. 

Special exercises are of great value in all 
forms of constipation and are of special 
service in treating the sluggish bowels, and 
in helping all cases where there is a prolapse 
of the abdominal organs. Leg and trunk 
exercises strengthen the abdominal muscles, 
together with the proper amount of walking. 
These exercises should be part of the regular 
routine management of chronic constipa- 
tion. Both active and passive exercises may 
be employed, according to the patient’s 
strength and the nature of the case. Horse- 
back riding and deep breathing exercises are 
of great value. The following procedures con- 
stitute the foundation of the daily regimen, 
which must, of course, be properly adapted 
to each patient’s individual condition and 
needs. Whatever the treatment of constipa- 
tion, it must be daily; irregular and desul- 
tory methods will not produce results. 

Clad in underwear and hose, morning 
exercises are taken as follows: 


Exercises in the Lying Position 


EEP BREATHING: With hands on 

hips, forcibly extend the abdomen as 
you breathe in through the nostrils. Whistle 
the breath out through the mouth, and be- 
fore you breathe again lift the chest high. 


Auto-MassaGE: With the extended fin- 
gers press in the abdomen near the right 
hip bone. Now, with firm, hard resistance 
force the hand out with the abdominal 
muscles. Press three times over each sur- 
face, and work by inches upward to the ribs, 
over to the left at the rib border, and down 
to the left hip bone. Lift the hand over the 

lvis to the right hip bone and proceed as 

fore. Do this for about ten minutes. 


Lec Ratsinc: Stretch legs to full extension 
and slowly raise and lower; take alternately 
and together. Continue for three minutes. 


TRUNK Raisinc: With hands on hips come 
up to a sitting position and go back to lying, 
eyes straight ahead. The toes may be sup- 
ported at the beginning; later this exercise 
may be taken without support. 

CueEst Ratsinc: Turn the body face 
downward and, with hands remaining on 
hips, forcibly bow the body, lifting the chest. 
Repeat ten to twenty times. 


Exercises in the Sitting Position 


RUNK CIRCUMDUCTION: Hands 
on hips, eyes straight ahead and feet 
separated, eighteen inches apart, make a 
complete circle of the trunk from right to 
left six times and reverse. : 
Take position as above, with hands on 
chest instead of on hips. Twist body to left 
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No. 2294. Black Lyons Velvet Tam, $9.75 


No. 2252. 
Hat of silk 
velvet with 
wide silk 
grosgrain 
ribbon. 


Brown, Taupe, 
wh « Copen or Red. Size 
6 to 10, $12.50. Size 


10 to 16, $13.75. 


No. 2291. 
HatofSilver- 
tone Cloth, 
trimmed and 
underfaced 
with Velvet. 


$9.75.Size 10 
to 16, $10.76, 


For Your 
Little Miss 


EAR you there’s a store that 


can show you a tailored fall hat 
which will be just right for the little 
miss in your own home—be she six 
or, sixteen, chubby or slim, demure 
or a romp, roguishly smiling or 
smilingly quiet. 


All of the fascinating charm. that 
has made little Madge Evans so 
popular on the screen can be seen in 
the deft styling of her own distinc- 
tive modes for girls. Look for the 
shop that sells 


for Little dadies 


—designed by artists who use every means 
to enhance the twinkling beauty of bright- 
eyed girlhood 

—made with utmost care in finish and detail 


and trimmed with the finest silk grosgrain 
ribbon 


—presented in a variety of models that as- 
sure your finding not just a lovely hat for 
the little miss, but the loveliest possible hat 
for her. 


Pictured here are a few. You can see many 
more at the Madge Evans Store in your 
city that sells them—priced at from five to 
eighteen dollars—every one fitted with a 
“Pullastic” Adjustable lining that makes 
the hat fit every head comfortably, and does 
away with the annoying, binding chin elastic. 


Do you know the shop nearest you that sells 

- Madge Evans Hats? If not, write us; We 
will be glad to send you its name. Or you 
can send us’an order for any of the hats 
illustrated on this page, and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Let me send you a copy of 
Fall 
Styles’’ 
Madge E-ans 


Two dozen lovely 
new poses of Madge 
Evans _herself—as 
well as all her 
charming fallstyles, 
make this a booklet 
every girl—and her 
mother—will be de- 
lighted to have. 

rite for a copy— 
Free, of course. Ad- 
dress 


MADGE EVANS HAT CO. 
Dept. A, 602 Broadway, New York 
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“FI HIS isn’t Skinner’s, my 
dear— you should have looked for 
the name in the selvage.” 

“Well, I asked for Skinner’s and this is 
what they gave me.” 

“I dare say you asked for it, but that 
isn’t sufficient. In the genuine, the name 
Skinner’s is woven in red in every inch of 
the selvage and the only safe rule is to look 

* for that name and find it.” . 

Thousands of women.are deceived every 
year by substitutes for Skinner's Silks. 
That's why we say in every advertisement — 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 


None genuine without it. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
Established 1848 


New York +: Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Mills, Holyoke, . 
Mass. 


should weigh! 


sure as sunrise 


You Can Weigh Exactly What You Should 


I KNOW it. 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when 
you learn how. When you learn to daily 
build your vitality, disease germs, grippe 

and cold have little effect upon you. 

from nagging ailments! Weigh what you 

Have a good figure! 

happy! Enjoy life! Be a source of inspir- 

ation to your friends. In other words, LIVE. 


I have helped 92,000 refined, intellectual 
women regain health and good figures. I 
have taught them how to keep well. Why 
not you? You can devote just a few min- 
utes a day in your room to following scien- 
tific, hygienic principles of health which I 
direct to suit your particular needs, and as 


Be free 


Be 


I have reduced the weight of 40,000 women and increased 


the weight of 40,000 more. I can do the same for you and at the same time 
strengthen every vital organ. 


Here Are Extracts 
From Pupils’ Letters: 


“The other day I weighed 
120 pounds. When I first wrote 
you I weighed 106. I was so 
thin and weak and nervous, 
and now I feel rested and like 
a new being. Everyone tells 
me I look 10 years younger.”’ 


“*You have no idea how de- 
lighted Iam. I have reduced 
38 pounds in three months, 
and everyone says I look so 
much better. My nerves and 

t are so much stronger.” 


“I have been lifted out of the 
low, nervous, depressed state 
I was in. Father says your 
course is worth $1000 to me.”’ 


**My circulation is im- 
proved, my digestion is better 
and my complexion is very 
much better.” 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural, permanent, scientific, and appeal to common sense 


You Can Have a Good Figure 


Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful figure. Perfect 
your own. You can and you will look a lot better in a modest 
on if you carry it well than in an expensive gown with a poor 

gure. 


I want to help you to realize that your health 
lies almost entirely in your own hands, and that 
you CAN reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 

The most progressive physicians are my friends. Their wives 
sak, Sagan are my pupils. Medical magazines advertise my 
work. 

Write me about yourself. I will hold your letter in strict con- 
fidence and will tell you personally whether I can help your case. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may for- 
get it. I will send you free my valuable booklet on health, 
telling you how to stand, walk and breathe correctly. ‘ 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 36, 209 North Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 
9 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 
ing women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 
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and bend to right. 
The right elbow 
should glide past the 
right knee. Reverse. 

The above exer- 
cises should not con- 
sume over twenty 
minutes, after which 
an effort should be 
made at stool. Ifthe 
result is unsatisfac- 
tory do not be discouraged, but return fol- 
lowing breakfast, after the rectum has been 
lubricated with vaseline. For the first- two 
mornings, in very bad cases of long standing 
and where the bowels positively refuse to 
respond, the use of the glycerin suppository 
may be employed. It is rarely necessary to 
use this more than two or three mornings. 

Breakfast may be your usual breakfast; 
but no matter what you may choose or have 
chosen for you, it must include bran—one or 
two cupfuls. 

A brisk walk of from two to four miles is 
taken during the day. A lunch of coarse, 
rough foods or, better still, a lunch of just 
fruit—skins and all—is taken, and a dinner of 
coarse vegetables is eaten at the close of the 
day. Twenty minutes of exercises is repeated 
at night, including the auto-massage, after 
which a bowel movement should again take 
place. 

Mechanical vibration must be managed by 
an expert to be of service in helping chronic 
constipation. The indiscriminate use of the 
vibrator, whether on the part of the physi- 
cian or layman, has probably done more 
harm than good and is regarded as the least 
valuable of the different methods suggested. 

Neglect is responsible for many cases of 
chronic constipation which come to the 
physician seeking relief. Regular habits at 
stool, dilation of the rectum, a cellulose diet 
and suitable exercises will afford early relief. 
In fact, many cases are cured by going to 


_ stool twice a day for a week or two, without 


any other treatment, when they are not of 
too long standing. Train yourself to go at 
least twice a day to evacuate the bowels, 
with the feet elevated on a high footstool, so 
as to imitate the squatting position of former 
generations. We are about to come to the 
conclusion that anyone whose bowels do not 
move oftener than once a day is suffering 
from mild constipation. Eating starts up 
intestinal peristalsis, and so it is a good 
practice to go to stool after each meal. 


The Buttermilk Cure 


E HAVE not found the buttermilk 

cure of great value, although we do re- 
gard it as a help, and never fail to make it a 
part of our regimen. The Bulgarian culture is 
of value when taken by mouth or when used 
as a colon injection, but must not be re- 
garded as a cure. 

This article will not, of course, afford an 
opportunity to go into discussions regarding 
the intestinal flora—germs—which are re- 
sponsible for the production of those toxins 
which are at the bottom of so-called auto- 
intoxication. We might add that we have 
found it very necessary to restrict the pro- 
tein in the diet of these cases, particularly 
the animal protein, and that we have further 
found a fruit diet in the majority of cases to 
be highly beneficial both in overcoming in- 
testinal stasis and in relieving the acidemia. 

In recent years we have come to look upon 
the employment of an exclusive milk or milk 
and fruit diet as constituting the best pos- 
sible means of bringing about a more or less 
permanent and favorable change in the 
intestinal flora. 

Having discussed the question of obesity 
from a scientific standpoint and in all its 
phases, having presented the philosophy 
and technique of modern reducing methods, 
it is but fitting in closing the discussion and 


before taking up, ne 
month, the considenm 
tion of methods for 
gaining in weight, to 
take a parting glance 
at obesity from , 
standpoint of mak 
ing the best of it. 
_ One of the most 
important things for 
those suffering from 
overweight to remember is that, in order to 
be comfortable and happy of countenance 
one’s feet must be comfortable. Aching 
feet unfailingly produce bad spirits. So the 
very foundation of making the best of it js 
to secure a pair of comfortable shoes, mage 
on a sensible last that will not cramp the 
feet; and it is entirely possible to procure 
such shoes, which will at the same time be 
in every sense, well appearing. 

Next, let the obese person make a study 
of becoming hats. Get a hat which will be in 
good style and which will properly )lend in 
with the neutral shades of a gooc looking 
gown. 

Large people, particularly large women, 
should not wear strikingly loud clothes, but 


should make a selection of their clothes | 
from among tie softer and more neutral | 


tones. Seek to achieve that wonderful and | 


harmonious blending of beautiful soft tone 
colors, if you are over weight and would ap- 
pear at your best, and let the predominating 
color be that of shades bordering on the 
color of your eyes. 


Get the Proper Corset 
O* COURSE the obese woman must give 


attention to securing a reasonably hygi- 
enicand, at thesametime, properly fitting cor- 
set. She should not be content with picking 
up a corset from the bargain counter, but 
should go to a corsetiére and select a garment 
ofsoft textureand supple boning. Itis possible 
to find a corset which in almost every way is 
compatible with health and which at the 
same time will not only be comfortable, but 


will greatly help the general appearance. In | 


fact, sometimes in cases of prolapsus of the | 


abdominal organs a ‘corset can be of real | 
‘remedial value. 


There is a style of dress which should be 


worn by the large woman, particularly the | 
style of 1919 of the long-waistline effect, the | 
coat dress, which is becoming and beautiful | 


and gives her an appearance of being at | 


least ten or twenty pounds under her actual | 


weight. Avoid fitting the waistline too 
snugly, and no woman above one hundred 
and ninety pounds should ever be seen ina 
shirtwaist and skirt. It only accentuates 
her size and calls attention to her waistline. 


The obese woman will be very wise if she | 
observes certain rules and laws regarding | 


lines. While many fluffy ruffles and beauti- 
ful plaid designs are artistically adapted to 


the tall and slender woman, stripes, and | 


figures which tend to produce a striped ef- 
fect, are particularly suited to the stout 
figure. I have in mind a number of friends, 
each weighing nearly two hundred pounds, 
but whose designers are artistic enough to 
produce long-line effects, so that their ac- 
quaintances are constantly congratulating 
them that they have reduced or that they 
are looking much more slender, when it is 
mere camouflaging by proper lines. 

If you do not have that critical eye for 
harmonious effects, go to someone who does 
and see that your hat, your coat and your 
gown — harmony. Let the hair be 
dressed high. Avoid wrinkles in the face. 
Don’t hesitate to spend some money 0 
facial massage. Select a good cold cream 
and use lots of it. 

Next month comes the other side—the 
study of “How to Put on Flesh—What This 
Folks Must Do to Gain.” 


A FRUITFUL SUBJECT 


By Pauline Frances Camp 


‘Te apple is an acrobat, 

With plump and rosy cheeks, 

Although I have not seen an apple 
Turnover for weeks. 


An orange’s gold jacket tells 
Of wealth, ’tis true indeed; 

You may cut one into quarters 
Whenever you’re in need. 


The melon is a spendthrift; 
He may even be in debt; 
Tor he was very seedy 
The last time that we met. 


If you are e-co-nom-i-cal, 
Just try that fellow there; 

For when you ask for one, the dealer 
Always gives a pear. 


A kindly disposition shows 
One has a loving heart; 

I cannot recommend this chap; 
You'll find the cherry tari. 


If you’re in need of extra help, 
If cook should leave, or maid, 

Pray try this little yellow boy; 
He’ll give you lemon-aid. 


Or, if you need a playmate 
And there isn’t one in reach, 
This little rosy face may do; 
She really is a peach. 


And now I’ve one suggestion, 
Not meaning to dictate: 

If you'll preserve these verses, 
It would be appropriate. 
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She never knew 
how close she came happiness 


Between the lines of his letter 


I read the whole unfortunate story 


OMEWHERE there is a girl who will never 
know why ‘‘Dick’’ (which is not his real 
name ) suddenly stopped coming to see her— 

when he so apparently had been quite interested. 
Perhaps she wonders sometimes what it was— 
but he could not tell her and she will probably 


never guess. 


He wrote me the story and it made me gladder 
than ever that we have dared to publish these 
articles about perspiration. In spite of the sharp 
comment they have aroused! 


She was, he said, a pretty girl and an intelligent 
one. She knew how to dress and was blessed 
with personal charm. But—she had overlooked 
one weakness. 


A moment’s impression several times repeated 
and the thing was done. Never again could he 
think of her quite as he had before. 


How many girls, without knowing it, have had 
a similar experience? 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological faét that there are very few 
persons who are not subjeét to this odor of per- 
spiration, though seldom conscious of it themselves. 
Perspiration under the arms, though more aétive 
than elsewhere, does not always produce excessive 
and noticeable moisture. But the chemicals of the 
body do cause noticeable odor, more apparent 
under the arms than in any other place. 


The underarms are under very sensitive nervous 
control. Sudden excitement, embarrassment even, 
serves as a nervous stimulus sufficient to make 
perspiration there even more aétive. The curve 
of the arm prevents the rapid evaporation of odor 
or moisture—and the result is that others become 


aware of this subtle odor at times when we least 
suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 
Well-groomed men and women everywhere are 
meeting this trying situation with methods that are 
simple and direét. They have learned that it can- 
not be negleéted any more than any other essential 
of personal cleanliness. They give it the regular 
attention that they give to their hair, teeth, or hands. 
They use Odorono, a toilet lotion specially prepared 

to correct both perspiration moisture and odor. 


Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary methods 
of cleanliness — excessive moisture of the armpits 
is due to a local weakness. 


Odorono is an antiseptic, perfeétly harmless. 
Its regular use gives that absolute assurance of 
perfeét daintiness that women are demanding — 
that consciousness of perfect grooming so satisfying 
to men. It really correéts the cause of both the 
moisture and odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 
Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times a 
week. At night before retiring, put it on the under- 


arms. Allow it to dry, and then dust on a little 
talcum. The next morning, bathe the parts with 
clear water. The underarms will remain sweet and 
dry and odorless in any weather, in any circum- 
stances! Daily baths do not lessen its effeét. 


Women who find that their gowns are spoiled by 
perspiration stain and an odor which dry cleaning 
will not remove, will find in Odorono complete 
relief from this distressing and often expensive 
annoyance. If you are troubled in any unusual 
way, or have had any difficulty in finding relief, let 
us help you solve your problem. Write today for 
our free booklet. You’ll find some very interesting 
information in it about all perspiration troubles! 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 717 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet coun- 
ters in the United States and Canada, 3 5c, 60c and 
$1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your dealer hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested in reading our booklet, 
«<The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.”’ 


Address mail orders or requests as follows: For 
Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., 
East Toronto, Ont. For France to The Agencie 
Américaine, 38 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris. For 
Switzerland to the Agencie Américaine, 17 Boule- 
vard Helvetique, Geneve. For England to The 
American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland 
Ave., London, W. C. 2. For Mexico to H. E. 
Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, Mexico City. 
For U.S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 
717 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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POPULAR HITS 


Has a great 
name— 
Ls and lives up 

to it 


PHONOGRAPH 
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PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. 


EUGENE-A-WIDMANN, President 


BROOKLYN. N*Y 


COSTS NO MORE THAN THE ORDINARY PHONOGRAPH 


TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND 


Adorably French 
Fragrant 


Perpetuating Complexion Charm 


BOUR JOIS’ 
“ASHES OF ROSES” 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


a French hand-made rouge 
of unique naturalness may 
be obtained in a large vari- 
ety of styles and sizes, suit- 
‘ able for every -occasion, at 
thirty-five cents and higher. 
Number 88 above illustrated. 


New York 


in summer’s heat— at sea- 
shore, lakeside or in the 
city, has been the success- 
ful beauty-imparting mis- 
sion of Mijnsieur A. 
Napoleon Bourjois’ fra- 
grant “Java” Face Powder 
for over half a century. 


"U4 


At your Dealer's 
Large Box, 
Fifty Cents 


A. BOURJOIS & Inc. 


Paris 
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to several Christmas numbers 

of Harper’s the sparkling 

farces which he had begun 
ears earlier in The At- 
ntic. 

When Mr. Osgood 
failed in business, Mr. 
Howells entered into 
an arrangement with 
Harper and Brothers 
whereby he received a 
regular income, until the 
arrangement came to an 
end in 1890, when, as he after- 
ward said: ‘I spent a sleepless . 
night in view of a week without 
a check.” But.during the next ten 
years: he had requests for more 
work than he could do. In 1900 
came another arrangement, with 
a regular income from Franklin 
Square, which continued for twenty 
years—until the time of his death. 

At first glance this phase of Mr. 
Howells’ literary life may not seem 
to be important; but those who 
know the irregularity of income to 
which many excellent writers have 
been subjected and the mental dis- 
quiet resulting are not disposed to 
undervalue Mr. Howells’ business 
acumen or his good fortune in re- 
lieving himself, during practically 
his entire career, from correspond- 
ing financial uncertainty. 

Yet the plan has not been satis- 
factory in certain other instances 
of authors and illustrators. Every 
magazine editor of long experience 
knows of young men an 


success, have accepted regular re- 

tainers or regular salaries in consideration 
of giving all their work to one publisher and 
who, assured of a larger income than they 
ever: hoped to make, have permitted their 
standards to become lower and lower until 
they “‘blew out.” This is one of the dangers 
of modern authorship too often encountered. 


A Complete Edition of His Books 


WAS not my privilege to see much of 
Mr. Howells for six or seven years after 
the first meeting recorded. Then Fate picked 
me up and pitchforked me into the editorial 
staff of Harper’s Magazine, to which maga- 
zine he then contributed regularly. The 
change paved the way to a most unexpected 
opportunity. When I happened into Francois’ 
restaurant that October day so long ago, it 
never occurred to me that years later I would 
be invited to design and make ready for pub- 
lication a complete edition-of Mr. Howells’ 
books; but such was the case. The invitation 
came in the early months of 1909, and I seized 
gladly the opportunity of doing that which I 
felt should have been done long before. 

His many volumes had been published by 
different houses, the earlier in Boston, the 
more recent in New York. Colonel George 
Harvey, who conceived the idea of a com- 
plete edition, would endeavor to make 
business arrangements with the several pub- 
lishers; I was to see that the books were prop- 
erly made, paying especial attention to a 
small special edition which would be sold by 
subscription at one thousand dollars the set, 
which meant that I was to have full play, 
in association with Mr. Howells, in preparing 
a limited edition of the most beautiful and 
satisfactory books that could be made. 

For several months thereafter frequent 
consultations with Mr. Howells occurred, 
usually at his apartment, 130 West Fifty- 
seventh Street. Now and then, I confess, I 
went there wondering whether he had moved 
to some other apartment or to a hotel since 
my last preceding call; for during many 
years his habit was not to live very long in 
one place. I remember that he moved into 
and out of a single apartment house three 
times within a comparatively short period. 
Indeed, one of his friends said: ‘‘I don’t care 
how often Howells moves, so long as he 
doesn’t move into the same place! That’s 
where I get mixed on his address.” 


A Morning Call at His City Home 


WING to the number and variety of his 
books, it was necessary to exercise care 

as to the order in which the volumes should 
appear in the complete edition. Finally it 
was decided that they should be grouped as 
novels, poems, books of travel, books of 
criticism, and so on. On Monday mofning, 
May 5, 1909, I received a note from Mr. 
Howells asking me to come and see him, and 
the note shortly was followed by a telephone 
message suggesting that I come for luncheon. 
He was waiting with a welcome as warm 
as that of Mrs. Howells was gracious. When 
I arrived he had just been photographed in 
his Oxford cap and gown; and at his wife’s 
urging he put them on again, so that I might 
see him in them. Whereupon she asked him 
to pose for me in the attitude he had assumed 
at the photographer’s behest. This he did 


young 


’ women who, after a first striking 


for a moment, with a twinkle 
in his eyes; and indeed Mr. 
Howells was right in feeling 
as she probably did, that | 
he made a distinguished | 
figure so arrayed. 

At luncheon, and after. | 

ward, we talked of | 
many things, particy. 
larly of the new edition, | 

He mentioned then that | 

of all his novels A Hazard | 
of New Fortunes had beey | 
more widely circulated than | 
any other, starting with a then | 
remarkable sale of twelve thoy. | 
sand copies in advance of publica. | 
tion. I was somewhat surprised. | 
having supposed that The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, to my. mind the | 
finest novel of its kind ever written 
by an American author, exceeded 
all the rest of his fiction in point of | 
popularity. 

He Liked Peach Blossoms 
aN THE complete edition was to | 

be Mr. Howells’ own, in so far 
as he cared to make it so, I asked 
him a few days later to select some 
flower which might be used for dec. 
oration, some flower he liked above 
all others, of which a delicate design 
might be drawn to ornament the 
covers. 

He instantly suggested peach | 
blossoms. ‘‘ Excepting my mother’s 
face,” he added, “‘the very earliest | 
thing I can remember is peach blos- | 
soms; and at the time I could not 
have been more than two or three 
years old. A spray of them grew just outside | 
of a window in my childhood home, and] | 
have never forgotten how beautiful they | 
were. To me there is no blossom more pa- | 
thetic or impassioned.” 

He was not in very good health at this | 
time, for he had been working hard, and the 
weather was unusually hot. I remember that | 
the next day a telegram came from Peters- | 
burg, Virginia, inviting him to make an ad- | 
dress there on May 19, when veterans of the | 
Grand Army of the Republic from Pennsyl- | 
vania were to dedicate a Civil War monv- | 
ment. I conveyed the invitation to Mr. | 
Howells, who asked me to acknowledge it by 
wire, expressing his regret that he could uot 
accept. 

Calling a week later I found him still 
somewhat below par in health; but he re- 
bounded, as ever, and toward the end of the | 
month we were deep in the enterprise again. 
On May 28 I spent a long afternoon at his 
apartment, during which we went over scores 
and scores of photographs of him, taken at 
various periods and in various places, which 
Mrs. Howells had preserved, year after year, 
until they filled a large box. Of course there | 
was difficulty in selection. 

But the problem was happily solved by 
Mrs. Howells, who came in while we were at 
tea and without hesitation chose as the 
most lifelike photograph ever made of her 
husband a picture taken during the week of 
his seventieth birthday anniversary. 

The summer went by, with occasional 
consultations, until July 28, when word 
came that he was leaving for Europe within 
a few days, accompanied by his daughter, 
Mrs. Howells planning to spend the warm 
weather at their summer home, Kittery 
Point, Maine. 


A Touch of Howells’ Humor 


Dia tad days later, on August 3, I called on 
him at the Park Avenue Hotel, where 
he and Miss Howells were staying overnight, 
their steamer sailing next day. After at 
tending to some details concerning his pas* 
port I reminded him that just twenty-five 
years previous he had introduced me, through 
The Century, to a very beautiful girl, Mis 
Irene Lapham, daughter of Colonel Silas | 
Lapham, of Boston, who, if still living, must 
be about fifty-four years old. Had she ever 
married, I inquired, and what had become 
of her? 

Mr. Howells, at once entering into the 
little pleasantry, assumed a reflective alt % 
if searching his memory, and replied: It 
seems to me that she married one of te 
West Virginia brothers who had a paitt 
mine—but I’m not sure.” 

I often had wondered what became o 
Irene and hoped the question might sugse' 
to Mr. Howells the advisability of writing ¢ 
novel picturing her later life; but nothing © 
this kind resulted. 

The day after my call at the Park Avenvé 
Hotel I went over to Hoboken, about noo? 
and found Mr. Howells in a fine, large state | 
room of the Hamburg-American liner Pres | 
dent Grant. I gave him messages 10" 
several friends, to whom he sent recip’ 
ones. He seemed in much better health 
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Look for the Gold Seal 


When you go to buy a Congoleum Gold- 
Seal Art-Rug be sure you get genuine 
Congoleum bearing the Gold-Seal Guar- 
antee reading: 


“ Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money will be refunded.” 


The Gold Seal is pasted on the face of 
every genuine Congoleum Art-Rug as a 
protection against inferior and unsatisfac- 
tory imitations of Congoleum. We mean 
every word of this guarantee and will 
positively stand behind it. 


< 


The rug on floor of bedroom is pattern 
No. 364. The 6 x 9 foot size retails 
at $9.75. 


ART-RUGS AND 
FLOOR-COVERINGS 


SEAL 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
ORYOUR MONEY WILL 


= | HAT a charming room! we ae BE DED 

a | “You'd just know Ethel had arranged it all. I oak iy j 

) Mr. | never saw anyone like Ethel for getting beautiful . 

om | effects without being extravagant. A DAMP CLOTH WILL REMOVE 

| ; , SEAL IF IT STICKS TO GOODS 

still | “Those window drapes—that cretonne-bottomed chair— 

et the lamp shades—she’s given them all a magic touch that r 7 

| makes them look as if they belonged to this room! 

it his ‘ CON uM Cc 

cores ‘And the rug—I wonder where she got that attractive rug!” — 

en at 

which 

year, 

there 

d O wonder the guest exclaims! But her distinct advantage of notcurling upat the edges. 

. The secret 

f her of this interior is the Congoleum Art-Rug. It : ' : 

-" suits this little guest room to a T—neat, coz tiful low-priced rugs that are sanitary and 

easy to clean. They are made in the following 

ional and beautifully spotless! 

word popular sizes and in patterns for every room 

_ House cleaning ceases to be a burdensome, in the house: 

shter, 

— Wearing task when the floors are covered with 3x 414 feet $2.40 Tx 9 feet $11.85 ee 

a Congoleum §2i Art-Rugs. A damp mop re- 3x6 feet 3.20 9 x 9 feet 14.25 Gold-Seai Art-Rug No. 368 
moves every speck of dirt from these water- 6x9 feet 9.75 9 x 10% feet 16.60 

: 9 x 12 feet $19.00 re 
proof rugs in short order. 
Prices in the Far West ond South average 15% pred 
Because they respond toquick treatment, they averane 25% Migher. AN prices 
popular with the modern Rug Coler-Chart-Fre 
ousewife. 


Before you call on the dealer, get this rug chart that shows 


Add to these qualities their low price and their ut the patterns you fike best. We also have color folders 
long wear and you have the secret of their illustrating the other Congoleum Floor-Coverings. Specify 


reference when writing. 
success in the home. P S 


Congoleum $2! Art-Rugs are laid on the floor Company 


without the least trouble—no hammer or tacks 
e . . PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
—they lie flat without fastening, and have the MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS BOSTON MONTREAL 


Congoleum Congoleum 
- Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 362 Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 346 


? 
8, 
id the 
that | 
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pow 
ir as 
| * Congoleum 
the Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 350 oles 
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Put these luscious fruits in 
your winter pantry 


All summer long we've been gathering them for 
you — the pick of the crops from the world’s finest 
orchards and gardens. And now they are coming 
to you with all the natural fresh flavor and deli- 
cacy that only Det Monte experience and care 
and skill can preserve —ready to serve whenever 
you want them, without trouble —and at less ex- 
pense than if you had canned them yourself. 


This is the service that Det Monte renders. 
This is the convenience — the economy — the guar- 
antee of quality and the rich summer abundance 
that the Det Monte Brand makes available to you 
all the year round, in more than a hundred de- 
licious varieties. 


Let Det Monte add to your table enjoyment 
this winter more than ever before. Get your 
order in early with your grocer, and see that 
your pantry is well stocked. There’s a va- 
riety for every menu need—an appeal that 
always tempts. 

Our new book “Det Monte Recipes oF FLAVOR” 
will show you hundreds of simple and economical 
ways to use the many appetizing De. Monte Pro- 


ducts in adding tasty, healthful variety to every- 
day meals. Send for a free copy. 


Address Department A 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 154) 


‘tc than for some time past, feeling con- 
Fat that a few weeks at Carlsbad would 
completely restore him, as it did. Miss Mil- 
dred Howells was in the writing room, busily 
engaged ; and before long a cousin, Frank 
Howells, came aboard to say farewell. 

Experienced and accomplished traveler of 
many years, Mr. Howells already had dis- 

sed oi his luggage, and when I arrived he 
was arranging on a desk books of reference 
and writing materials to be used during the 
voyage, his methodical habits not permitting 
a crossing of the Atlantic Ocean to interfere 
with work. About two months later, on 
Tuesday, September 28, came word that 
Mr. Howells was sailing home from England 
on the Carmania, of the Cunard Line, and 
before long he was back again in New York. 


No Complete Edition Published 


URING this autumn the project for a 
edition of Mr. Howells’ works 
languished and finally expired. Exactly 
what was the difficulty I never knew, but I 
think the several publishers who had brought 
out his many books were of various minds 
concerning details of copyright and adjust- 
ment of financial matters. Of course I was 
deeply disappointed, having been given prac- 
tically unlimited scope in designing, organ- 
izing, and making ready for the world in 
luxurious dress that long list of volumes 
which constituted the achievement of one 
whom I revered as a man of letters and whom 
I cherished as the embodiment of all that is 
good and kind and loyal. ; 

Early in 1910 I decided to bring to a close 
a full decade of editorial work. On Friday, 
January 7, I went to call at the Fifty-seventh 
Street apartment to tell Mr. Howells of this 
decision, which meant that I would have no 
further part in the complete edition, if the 
project should ever be revived. 

Mrs. Howells was present, appearing weak- 
ened, as if by serious illness. I learned that 
while her husband and her daughter were 
abroad she had gone to a hospital in Boston, 
deliberately choosing the time of their ab- 
sence so that they would not know of it and 
would be spared anxiety. Despite her evi- 
dent lack of strength, the afternoon was a 
merry one and, between intervals of merri- 
ment, enriched by thoughtful comment on 
matters literary. 

In speaking of more recent fiction that 
day, Mr. Howells said that Will N. Harben 
in his stories of Georgia life, dealing with 
primitive passions and emotions, had written 
really important novels. ‘Through the visi- 
tor’s guidance the talk veered around to 
some of Mr. Howells’ own fiction, and he 
related an amusing incident in connection 
with The Quality of Mercy. 

While engaged on this novel he found it 
necessary to ascertain exactly what the 
police and detectives of a Canadian city 
would do under certain circumstances. So 
he journeyed to Canada—to Montreal, I 
think and walked into police headquarters 
there in quest of the desired information. 
His mind was so full of the story that he 
neglected to mention that he was an author 
or even to give his name, but started to tell 
the story of an American embezzler who had 
fled to Canada, where he then was sojourning 
unmolested, asking how this fellow could be 
found, also inquiring as to the procedure 
through which he could be arrested and ex- 
tradited to the United States. 

Mr. Howells subconsciously noticed that 
the police official to whom he was speaking 


at once appeared to be keenly interested. 
But he was wholly unprepared to have him 
sudden!y summon several detectives from 


an adjoining room, requesting Mr. Howells 
to repeat his description of the crime and the 
criminal and at the same time earnestly as- 
suring lim that they would immediately start 
In search of the man! 


His Fame and Popularity Proved 


EESE notes of a literary acquaintance 
- with Mr. Howells had progressed to this 
point when, late in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
May 11, 1920, the chronicler put aside his 
pleasant task and walked down to the rail- 
Way station of the little village where he 
resides in order to obtain an evening news- 
paper, And there, on the front page, occu- 
pying prominent position and with heavy, 
black headlines, was the announcement that 
Mr. Howells had died shortly after midnight 
at a hotel in New York where 
he had been sojourning after 
4 winter spent in the South 
Principally in Savannah. ; 
lere was no need to com- 
Plain that day—or the next 
or for several days there- 
after—that the newspapers or 
the general public neglected to 
think of the foremost man 
of letters in America when 
his earthly career was ended. 
olumns and columns of news 
and editorial articles followed 
In swift succession, all of them 


reflecting the spirit of gentleness and love 
ever associated with Mr. Howells; almost all 
of them estimated the value of his literary 
achievement with singular precision. Scarcely 
had the news of his death swept through the 
city when people commenced to stream into 
the New York Public Library to call for his 
books and by the time the library closed 

‘that night there already was a long waiting 
list of “reservations.” 


When His Friends Met to Honor Him 


N HOMES, in clubs, on trains, wherever 

one happened to be, the general topic of 
conversation was William Dean Howells. 
Excepting the assassination of McKinley 
and the death of Roosevelt there has been, 
in the writer’s experience, no time when 
New York as a whole gave evidence of such 
general, personal, widespread sorrow as at 
the passing of Mr. Howelis. 

On the morning of May 12 final tributes of 
respect and affection were paid him in the 
Church of the Ascension at Fifth Avenue 
and Tenth Street. It was a simple, beautiful 
service which was held in memory of Mr. 
Howells. Perhaps a thousand people were 
present, some of them approximately of his 
own age, most of them twenty or twenty-five 
years younger. One of these, a woman, said 
shortly before entering the church: ‘It is a 
great loss, a personal loss. Mr. Howells 
meant so much to me in my youth.” And 
after the service was concluded a man very 
much younger told me with deep feeling 
that, as an unknown lad, he had called on 
Mr. Howells, leaving with him the manu- 
script of a story and asking him to criticize it, 
which he did conscientiously and to the best 
of his ability. I thought that probably 
many of the younger men and women com- 
ing out of the church could have related 
similar instances of kindliness toward un- 
known and struggling writers. 

The day following Mr. Howells’ funeral 
service a group of some twenty-five or thirty 
literary men gathered for one of their regular 
Thursday evenings at a New York club, of 
which Mr. Howells had been a member for 
many years. After the usual simple dinner, 
those who were present went into an adjoin- 
ing room, where they seated themselves 
about a great fireplace and spoke informally 
of him who so recently had departed. Almost 
all had known Mr. Howells personally; some 
were among his old friends. One after an- 
other related incidents of which no printed 
record has been made and perhaps never will 
be made. Portraits of Poe and Thackeray, 
Dickens, Browning, Victor Hugo, Tennyson, 
and many more looked down from walls 
whereupon also hung letters or manuscript 
in the handwriting of these and of others, 
including Leigh Hunt, Walter Pater, Sir 
Walter Scott, Bryant and Hawthorne. The 
atmosphere was rich with memories of men 
and women great and famous. But rarer 
than all else and beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion was the spirit of affection, of loving 
appreciation, in which each and every man 
there spoke of Howells—his personality, his 
charm, his loyalty, the abounding tenderness 
of his sympathies, which but made more real 
the unvarying integrity of his character. 


His Knowledge of American Life 


OME may wonder at the astonishing di- 
mensions of that literary reservoir upon 

which Mr. Howells drew so freely for more 
than half a century without apparently 
lessening its contents. But it must be re- 
membered that he was able to complete his 
great array of books, for one reason, because 
he possessed through personal experience a 
historic background of American life which 
was enjoyed by none of his contemporaries. 
A single illustration may suffice: For some 
years Mr. Don Seitz was engaged in gather- 
ing material for a history of the Wyandotte 
Indians. One of the points he needed to 
ascertain was the date when the tribe mi- 
grated from Ohio to Kansas, then a part of 
the far-reaching, uncivilized West. Mr. Seitz 
could find no record whatever of this, al- 
though he searched ceaselessly. One after- 
noon he mentioned his difficulty to Mr. 
Howells, whom he had happened to meet. 

To his surprise Mr. Howells said: “ Per- 
haps I can help you, for I distinctly remem- 
ber the day, in April or May, 1842, when, as 
a boy of six, I stood beside a large rock on 
the bank of the canal at Hamilton, Ohio, and 
watched the Wyandottes pass 
by on their way to a steam- 
boat which was to take them 
toward their new home.” 

There were some seven 
hundred of the Indians, men, 
women, and children, with 
their tepees, dogs, ponies, and 
small personal belongings, the 
last of the Eastern Indians to 
migrate far into the primitive 
Great West. 

And William Dean Howells, 
who died just the other day, 
saw them on their way! 


eptime, Aaytime 


Mother lives a busy life, keeping baby com- 
fortable, protected, healthy. Anything that 
contributes in a big way to her convenience 
is a blessing. That ‘is why, aside from its 
money economy, Mother’s biggest bless- 
ing is 


MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE (ere) 
Kippiz-K00P 
Bassinet, Crib and Play-Pen Combined 
For the price of a good crib alone 


Sleeptime, bathtime, playtime—winter and 
summer—indoors, outdoors—day and night— 
upstairs and downstairs—Baby lives in Kiddie- 

oop from earliest infancy through crib years. Free 
to stretch, roll and play, yet safe from ground 
draughts, chill, insects, animals, forbidden play- 
things. 


Safety screened sides. Sanitary. Wheels thru 
doors. Folds instantly to 8’ width for carrying. 
Springs and mattress adjust with one motion to 
right level as baby grows. 

Know the other features which make Kiddie-Koop 
a nécessity and economy. Write—TODAY—for 
FREE Booklet and explanation of 10-day 
Trial Offer. 


E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 
431 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. ; 
For Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto | (_) 

You may be certain of Kiddie- 

Koop and its exclusive features by “Tac 
this nameplate appearing on the SA 

crib’s side. Clip this copy of it as : 

a reminder. 


All Your Face Powder Troubles 
Are Solved With Your First Trial of 


Cold Creamed Powder 


The most wonderful beautifier of modern times. Not only powders 
the skin but softens and protects it. 


After a LA MEDA powdering in the morning you need not fear the sun 
and perspiration of the golf course—the wind on the motor ride or even a 
4 plunge into the water. Your complexion will remain fresh, velvety and 
) clear through it all and you will still be ready for the dance in the evening. 
‘Notwithstanding the wonderful staying qualities of LA MEDA COL 
“Ay ad CREAMED POWDER, still it never gives you the appearance of being 
“made up” or “overdone” —for after all it is simply the most logical and 
scientific way of applying face powder to the skin. 
9 Let LA MEDA COLD CREAMED POWDER free you from eter-. 
ee: nally dabbing your nose with a powder puff. Three tints—Flesh, 
4 White and Brunette. Send today for the beautiful little trial jar. 
Any druggist or toilet counter anywhere can get LA MEDA 
_ COLD CREAMED POWDER for you—or it will be sent post- 
4 paid on receipt of 65 cents for a large jar. 


a 


j TW La Meda Mfg. Co., 103 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago 
p Please send handsome miniature test jar of LA MEDA Cold 
Creamed Powder in the __._____tint. I enclose 10 cents silver 
and 2c stamp for postage and packing. (Or 12c stamps if more 
convenient.) 


Address_ 


I usually buy my toilet goods from. 


Send for a Grra/ Syze 
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SERVICE FOR THE MILLIO 


You Help Pay for it; See That You Get Your Share 


DECORATION BY RAY ROHN 


FTER a good many years of dealing 
with official Washington, I have 
come to the conclusion that the 

Capital is one of the least-explored sec- 
tions of the United States. Reducing this 
rather sweeping assertion to more specific 
terms, I don’t believe ten per cent of our 
people realize the great wealth of informa- 
tion that is stored in government archives 
and which is absolutely free for the asking. 

Tens of millions of dollars of the peo- 
ple’s money is spent every year by our 
Government to investigate every problem 
arising in the complex equation of the 
nation’s social and economic life. And 
every problem solved is your dividend on 
your share of taxes paid in to finance this tremendous 
research. Have you been getting these dividends? 

You must not entertain the popular fallacy that 
the research bureaus of our Government deal solely 
with such things as high explosives, armor plate, 
water power—that these researches are conducted for 
the benefit of a close corporation of scientists to whom 
the many “‘asms” and “ologies’’ mean so 
much; so little to us in our workaday lives. 

On the contrary, there really is more money being 
spent and more work being done to determine how 
you can plan a nourishing meal from leftovers or how 
your baby can be raised just as well in your home as 
in a super-prophylactic nursery—more of this sort of 
thing for home makers and family raisers than there 
is of research, the benefits of which come indirectly 
and often unnoticed. 

How many millions of dollars are being spent, have 
been spent, to finance research work that has imme- 
diate application in your kitchen, baby’s room or 
back yard, would require an indestructible adding 
machine and an inexhaustible stock of energy to 
determine. For the money is invested in laboratories, 
equipment, salaries for trained men and women who 
staff these laboratories, and in thousands of tons of 
printed matter setting forth the results of all this 
effort so that you and your neighbor can use it. 


Specialists in Health 


ti United States Department of Agriculture does 
not confine itself solely to soil and plant investi- 
gations. In Washington you will find this department 
splendidly equipped with diet kitchens, food labora- 
tories, canning kitchens, preserving kitchens. The 
department has these in Washington and scattered 
all over the United States. It has specialists by the 
score hunting down and testing out new recipes for 
cooking, canning, preserving and drying. It has 
specialists working out designs for and testing the 
practicableness of homemade fireless cookers and ice- 
less refrigerators. It has domestic science specialists 
studying arrangements of kitchens for economy’s 
sake, better home water systems for those who live 


By William Harper Dean 


beyond the limits of municipal mains. And this is 
merely a beginning of what the Federal Department 
of Agriculture is doing with your tax money. 

Again, there is the Children’s Bureau, headquar- 
tered in Washington, which is acknowledged by 
child specialists at home and abroad to be perhaps 
the most aggressive and progressive institution of its 
kind in the world. There is nothing in the ramified 
problem of child care that has not been investigated 
by this bureau—from prenatal care of the mother 
through the adolescence of the child itself. 

The proper diet and clothing and general care of 
the mother during the critical prenatal period; the 
diet and care of the mother after the baby’s birth; 
the proper feeding and clothing of the infant and the 
proper treatment for the many ills that besiege the 
little one—these are merely the bureau’s beginning 
of the story it can and is anxious to tell every mother 
in the land. It only needs to be asked and it will 
serve—efficiently ! 

I might go on at length to tell you in how many 
ways the United States Public Health Service can 
aid you in preventing and treating sickness in your 
family; how the United States Bureau of Education 
studies the minds of children and the educational 
systems prevailing in this country in order to be able 
> the teacher of your child what is best for that 
child. 

But the best way to tell it is in terms of the in- 
formation itself—to point out what you can get from 
your Government, and sometimes from the individual 
states, merely for the asking, and how to ask for it. 

When I happen to refer to publications issued by 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, don’t imag- 
ine that if you live in the city these publications will 
be of no use to you. On the contrary, they will. The 
department, through its now colossal Extension 
Bureau, which covers all the states in the Union by 
sending trained men and women agents into the 
homes, is ‘carrying on” for the city housewife as 
well as for the farm woman. 

This very point is aptly verified by three or four 
Department of Agriculture publications which I have 
selected from hundreds to call attention to. 


ANARAAARL: 


One of these is entitled “Farm Home 
RC Conveniences.”’ It is known as Farmers’ 
: Bulletin No. 927. If the iceless refrigera- 
tor, described in detail in its pages, a 
piece of equipment which can be made 
in any home at trifling cost and which 
enables farm women in Florida, where 
there are no ice ponds, to keep their but- 
ter firm and sweet in summer months— 
if this article does not find a welcome in 
the city home then my ideas of logic all 
are out of plumb. 

By the same token, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 771, “Homemade Fireless Cookers 
and Their Use,” is just as useful to Mrs. 
John Smith, 721 Congested Avenue, New 
York City, as it isto Mrs. Tom Brown, Rural Route 1, 
Tombstone, Arizona. 

I mentioned these publications to a lady who lives 
in the city. 

“Tell me some more,”’ she said, jotting down their 
numbers. 

“Well,” I replied, ‘‘there’s Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
607, ‘The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop,’ and there's 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 941, ‘Water Systems for Farm 
Homes.’”’ And I mentioned several others. 


How to Dodge Red Tape 


“T’D CERTAINLY like to have copies of them,” she 
was saying, “but oh, that government red tape 
when you try to get them! You have to write for 
prices, then you send the money wrong and have to 
write again, and by the time you get your bulletins 
you're too disgusted with the system to read them.” 
This lady evidently had been through negotiations 
with the superintendent of documents. Lots of oth- 
ers have had her experience. But it was her own 
fault. Had she observed the rules laid down by the 
Government Printing Office as regards the purchase 
of publications no longer on the free list, she would 
have received what she wanted. 

“You don’t have to deal with the superintendent 
of documents unless the supply of free publications 
in the Department of Agriculture is exhausted. 

“Write directly to the Chief, Division of Publica- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. ©., 
and make request for the bulletins you want. List 
them by title and number as well. You'll get them. 

“But if the supply of free ones is used up you'll 
get notice of this from the department. You will be 
told that you can get your copies from the superin- 
tendent of documents for a very nominal cost. ‘The 
price will be quoted. Usually this is from five to 
ten cents a copy—usually five cents. 

“Then you make application to superintendent of 
documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. State the numbers and titles of the 
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The soft wenn of Pussywillow 


Face Powder puts you at your 
alluring best. | 


And yot will like its feel as much 


as its effect. 


Pussywillow Talc is another aid 
to comfortable good looks. 


Face Powder, white, cream, flesh, 
pink and brunette, 50 cents a box 


Talc de Luxe, white only, 35 cents 
a box. 


Both sold at good stores everywhere 
under our money back guarantee. 
Trial Portion of either Free. 


Miniature box of face powder sent for a 
dime. State shade wanted. 


Henry Tetlow Company 
1250 Henry Tetlow Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


We have been face pow- 
der specialists since 
1849 


© H. T. Co. 1920 
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had promised to abandon. He was not a 
killer. She knew him well, and he was not a 
killer. He had got to a certain point, and 
then the thing had sickened him. ' Even with- 
out her he would never have gone through 
with it. But it would be necessary now to 
get his information quickly—very quickly. 

“Suppose,” she said hesitatingly, “sup- 
pose I tell you that I think I am going to be 
able to help you before long?” 

“Help? I want you safe. This is not 
work for women.” 


‘Bu suppose I can bring you a very valu- 
able ally?” she persisted. “Someone 
who knows all about certain plans and has 
changed his views about them?” . 

“One of them?” 

“He has been.” 

“Ts he selling his information?” 

“In a way, yes,” said Lily slowly. 

“Ware the fellow who sells reformation,” 
Pink said. ‘‘But we'll be glad to have it. 
We it. And—you’ll leave?” 

“T couldn’t stay, could I?” 

He kissed her hand when he went away, 
doing it awkwardly and self-consciously, but 
withal reverently. She wondered, rather 
dully, why she could not love Pink. A 
woman would be so safe with him, so sure. 

She had not even then gathered the full 
force of what he had told her. But little 
by little things came back to her—the man 
on guard in the garden; the incident of the 
locked kitchen door; Jim Doyle once talking 
angrily over a telephone in his study, al- 
though no telephone, so far as she knew, was 
installed in the room; his recent mysterious 
absences, and the increasing visits of the 
hateful Woslosky. 

She went back to Louis. This was what 
he had meant. He had known all along, and 
plotted with them; even if his stomach had 
turned now, he had been a party to this 
infamy. Even then she did not hate him; 
she saw him, misled as she had been by 
Doyle’s high-sounding phrases, lured on by 
one of those wild dreams of empire to which 
men were sometimes given. She did not 
love him; she was sorry for him. 

She saw her position with the utmost 
clearness. To go home was to abandon him, 
to lose him for those who needed what he 
could give, to send him back to the enemy. 
She had told Pink she could secure an ally 


‘rt passiveness drove Lily suddenly to 
ar gw “You know what is going on,” 
i € said, her voice strained; “you don’t be- 
Thehei® Tights you know it is wicked. 
othe it in all the fine language in the world, 
> Elinor, and it is still wicked. If you 
y here you condone it. I won’t. Iam 
going away.” 
(i Wish you had never come, Lily.” 
up Lt’s too late for that,” Lily said stonily. 
7 Its not too late for you to get away.” 
me stay,” Elinor said with an air of 


y. 
ling one more effort. ‘He is 
No; he is killing himself.” Suddenly 


t 
‘Sa madness, Lily; they are all mad, these 


“I Swear Never to Rest Until the Fellows Behind This are 
Tried, Condemned and Hanged,” He Said Solemnly 


A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


“Then come away. You have done all 
you could, and have failed.” 

“Tt is not time for me to go,” Elinor said. 

And Lily, puzzled and baffled, found her- 
self again looking into Elinor’s quiet, in- 
scrutable eyes. Elinor had taken it for 
granted that the girl was going home, and 
together they packed almost in silence. 

Once Elinor looked up from folding a gar- 
ment and said: “You said you had not 
understood before, but that now you do. 
What did you mean?” 

“Pink Denslow was here.” 

‘“What does he know?” 

“Do you think I ought to tell you, Aunt 
Elinor? It isn’t that I don’t trust you. You 
must believe that; but don’t you see that so 
long as you stay here—he said that to me— 
you are one of them?” 

Elinor resumed her folding. “Yes, I sup- 
pose I am one of them,” she said quietly. 
“And you are right. You must not tell me 
anything. Pink is Henry Denslow’s son, 
I suppose.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do they—still live in the old house?” 

“Te.” 

Elinor continued her methodical work. 


XXVIII 


ILLY CAMERON was free that eve- 
ning. Although he had not slept at all 

the night before, he felt singularly awake 
and active. The committee had made tem- 
porary quarters of his small back room at the 
pharmacy, and there had sat in rather de- 
pressed conclave during a part of the after- 
noon. Pink Denslow had come in late and 
had sat, silent and haggard, through the 
debate. There was nothing to do except to 
start again in an attempt to get files and 
card indexes. Greater secrecy was to be 
preserved and enjoined, the location of the 
office to be known only to an inner circle of 
four men, and careful policing of it and of 
the building which housed it was to be estab- 
lished. As a further safeguard, two dupli- 
cate files would be kept in other places. The 
committee groaned over its own underesti- 
mate of the knowledge of the unseen enemy. 
The two buildings chosen for destruction 
were, respectively, the bank building where 
their file was kept, and the club, where nine- 
tenths of the officers of the committee were 
members. The significance of the double 


“Then—she hadn’t known before?” 

“No. She thought it was just talk. And 
they’d kept the papers from her. She hadn’t 
heard about last night. Well, that’s all. I 
thought you’d want to know.” 


INK started out, but Willy Cameron 
called him back. “Have any of your 
people any influence with the Cardews?” 
“No one has any influence with the Car- 
dews, if you mean the Cardew men. Why?” 
“Because Cardew has got to get out of the 
mayoralty campaign. That’s all.” 
“That’s aplenty,” said Pink, grinning. 
“‘Why don’t you go and tell him so?” 


Cardew doesn’t and he won’t after you’ve 
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For Your Fingernatls’ Sake 
Another Hyglo Manicure Preparation 


LIQUID NAIL POLISH 

fulfills the need, for a preparation 
which, with the least time and trouble, 
will give a lustrous, waterproof and 
lasting polish to the nails. Price 35c. 
It has arrived at a most opportune 
time. That sunburn and those freckles 
will disappear of themselves. But the 
roughened fingernails that have come 
with months of play in the mountains, 
fields and at the seashore require your 
own attention—just a little care and 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 
In a jiffy your hands will be as beautiful again 


as you will want them, and as good form 
requires. 


Other HYGLO Manicure Preparations, as 
usual, handy outfit, 50 cents; complete outfit, 
$1.50; de luxe outfit, $3.00. 


Send 10 cents in coin for trial HYGLO 
samples —cuticle remover, nail bleach, 
an emery board, orange stick and cotton. 


GRAF BROBS., Inc. 


Established 1873 
113 West 24th St., New York 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 
171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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CHILDRE 


Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 


TT 


$3.00 to $10.00 


fora price, and she was the price. There was outrage was unquestionable. 
ounce melodrama in her, as she When the meeting broke up Pink remained 2 
stood lacing the situation. She considered, behind. He found it rather difficult to Wa> fF n> (¥) 
= enh —_ she had assumed an obli- broach the matter in his mind. It was always ted a4 M E TO CH. A NV GE Hf A TS He | 

1on which she must carry out. She would for him to talk about Lily Cardew, and |] 
marry Louis, and hold him to his promise, lately he had had a growing conviction that | 2S ACK FR OST'is coming! Little folks must be ready for (S"D 
and so perhaps out of all this misery some Willy Cameron found it equally difficult. Pee him with proper hats. Mother will find the very things Coa 
Good would come. He _ 4 orp nner _ was in love he she has dreamed of at the store that sells Regal-Spear chil- cif 
with Lily. Pink had developed an enormous 
ATEN minutes latershe went upstairs. At affection and admiration for Willy Cameron, sm dren’s headwear. Ofcourse, thestyles are way ahead. They re A A 
Elinor’s door she tapped lightly. Elinor a strange, loyal, half wistful, totally un- toh fresh from Fifth Avenue. Superbly made and such variety! ey 
opened the door; she had been lying onher selfish devotion. It had steadied him, when We: hildren’s h h h d skill th (ase |i 
i d, and automatically after closing the the loss of Lily might have made him reck- ser) Regal-Spear children’s hats show the same art and skill that a 
Lily began ‘smooth the bedclothes. less: 4 grown-ups demand and receive. They are the product of | 
L a wave of intense pity for her. “I Now he waited until the committee , ’ i m i 4 i 
Wish you would go away from here, Aunt dispersed, and then said with some difficulty : dn = York’s leading hatters to well dressed children. If you fp i 
or,” she said. “T saw her, Cameron. She has promised to i don’t know who car:ies them in your town, please ask us. Nf; i 
glanced up without surprise. leave.” 
“To-day?” THE REGAL-SPEAR COMPANY | 
ae left him definitely you could go “This afternoon. I wanted to take her Lisl 
ome. Elinor shook her head dumbly, and away, but she had some things to do.” 647 South Wells Street, Chicago 425 Fifth Avenue, New York x4. 


Elinor 4 , S “T’m thinking of it. He hasn’t a chance in 

“Don't ared into a passionate outburst. the world, but he’ll defeat Hendricks by 

leadin + think I know where all this is splitting the vote, and let the other side in. 

I think th; © you believe for a moment that And you know what that means.” 
> is Government can be overthrown? “T know it,” Pink observed, “but Mr. 


men, 
t you know that I have talked BOY’S TAM GIRL’S HAT CHILD'S HAT | 
Sued and prayed against it?” CONTINUED ON PAGE 163 in 00 to $5.00 73.00 to $8.00 in wo $10.00" 
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A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 161) 


told him. They’ve put a lot of money in, he won’t get it. Justly or unjustly—and I 
and once a Cardew has invested ina thing he mean that—nobody with the name of Car- 
holds on like death—especially the old man. dew can be elected to any high office in this 
Wouldn’t wonder he was the fellow who city. There’s no reflection on anybody in 
unded the daylights out of Akers last my saying that. I am telling you a fact.” 
night,” he added. ' ; Howard had listened attentively and 
Willy Cameron, having carefully filled his without anger. “For a long time, Mr. 
pipe, closed the door into the shop and Cameron,” he said, “I have been urging 
opened a window. “‘ Akers?” he inquired. men of—of position in the city to go into 
“Noon edition hasit,” Pink said. ‘‘Claims politics. We have needed to get away from 
to have been attacked in his room by two _ the professional politician. I went in with- 
masked men. Probably wouldn’t have told out much hope of election to—well, you can 
it, but the doctor talked. Looks as though _ say to blaze a trail. It is not being elected >) suring meat that 
hecould wallop six masked men, doesn’the?”” that counts with me so much as to show my is well-done, nev- 
“Yes,” said Willy Cameron reflectively; willingness to serve.” er dry or shriv- 
“he does, rather.”’ eled. By actual 


Make sure itisa 
Griswold Tite- 
Top Baster— 
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He felt more hopeful than he had for days. LD Anthony recovered his voice. “The Fn pens aT 
Lily on her way home, clear once more of the Cardews made this town, sir,” he barked. ° . ou moesincooking 
noxious atmosphere of Doyle and his asso- Willingness to serve, piffle! We need a an d a 5-pound roast, 
ciates; Akers tem- business man to 
porarily out of the run the city, and 


way, perhaps for 
long enough to let 
the normal influ- 
ence of her home life 
show him to her in 


on and well-flavored! 


“You'll get an 
anarchist,’’ said 
Willy Cameron, 


» real perspective; slightly flushed. SN T that the way you like your meat? The Griswold 
anda rather unholy “Tf you want my Tite-Top Baster makes even the cheaper cuts of meat 
but very human joy oper te ane delicious, with that rich juicy well-doneness that is possible 
that he had given man, this is a trick, ; . : , 
| Akers a part of a political trick. only in cast iron utensils. 
| what was coming to And how do we 
| ee united to know that your vig- For instance, have you ever tried A@eat Birds? 
r him. ilance committee 
- isn’t a trick too? Take round or veal steak, in slices a quarter inch thick, 
E —. a i vd to tell us and cut into pieces size of small saucer. Sprinkle with salt 
Hendricks tha at there is an or- . : 

: evening on his way ganized movement and pepper; spread thinly with ground bacon, mustard, 
home to supper. Mr. Hendricks had lost here to do heaven knows what, and by sheer chopped onion and a little cayenne pepper. Roll slices 
flesh and some of his buoyancy, but he was _ terror you build up a machine which appeals and fasten with meat skewers or toothpicks; roll in flour, 
persistently optimistic. to the public imagination. You don’t say in hot Tite- Tos B 

“Up to last night I’d have said we were anything about votes, but you see that they ang sak. Drown in hat 1 Ke- 1 op Daxter containing meite 
done, son,” he observed. “But this bomb vote for your man. Isn’t that true?” drippings. Add boiling water and let simmer until tender. 
business has settled them, The labor vote'll Yes; if they can keep an anarchist out You will be delighted with the delicate texture of the meat 
split on it, sure as whooping cough. of office. Akers is an anarchist. He calls 


“They’ve bought a half-page in all the himself something else, but that’s what it and its rich, delicious flavor. 
morning papers, disclaiming all responsibility amounts to. And those bombs last night 
and calling on all citizens to help them in were not imaginary.” 
protecting private property.” The introduction of Louis Akers’ name 
“Have they now?” said = = a Cardew. 
grudging admiration. “Can you beat that? Afterall, more than anything else, he wanted . uf 
Where do they get the money, anyhow? If Akers defeated. The discussion slowly lost ke. u.8. pa.og. “THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 
I lost my watch these days I’d have to do its acrimony, and ended, oddly enough, in 
some high finance before I’d be able to ad- Willy Cameron and Anthony Cardew vir- 
vertise for it.” tually uniting against Howard. What Willy 
“All right, see Cardew,” were his parting Cameron told about Jim Doyle fed the old 
words. “But he’ll stick. You can talk, — hatred of his daughter’s husband, and 
Cameron, I'll say it. But you can’t pry him there was something very convincing about ” a ' 
off with kind words any more than you can Cameron himself—comething of fearlessness 
a porous plaster.” and honesty that began, slowly, to dispose : - 
It was, therefore, withasenseofadesperate Anthony in his favor. ; 


Send for our booklet‘‘Cheaper Cuts of Meat”—you can use 
the Tite-Top Baster for boiling, baking, roasting or frying. 


— 


remedy for a desperate disease that Willy It was Howard who held out. “If I quit es =) 
Cameron, after a careful toilet, rang the bell now it will look as though I didn’t want to Ssflz Z 2 
of the Cardew house that night. He had no take a licking,” he said, quietly obstinate. i) Ie ES) 
hope of seeing Lily, but the mere thought ‘Grant your point, that I’m defeated. All ES z ve 
that they were under one roof gave him a__right, I’ll be defeated; but I won’t quit.” ca =) i 
sense of nearness and of comfort in her And Anthony Cardew, confronted by that Es we i 
safety. Dinner was recently over, and he very quality of obstinacy which had been his eS | bese i 
found both the Cardews, father and son, own weapon for so many years, retired in =< v2 i 
in the library smoking. He had come at a high dudgeon to his upper rooms. GS 3 =) a 
bad moment, for the bomb outrage, coming =F | => a. 
on top of Lily’s refusal to come home under ITH Anthony gone, Howard dropped ic EF | =) i 
the given conditions, had roused Anthony the discussion with the air of a man 2 ES) H 
toa cold rage, and left Howard with a feeling who has made a final stand. “What you Gal? 3 = i 
of helplessness. have said about Mr. Doyle interests me Sa | = 
Anthony Cardew nodded to him grimly, greatly,” he observed, ‘‘because—you prob- Gs = 
but Howard shook hands and offered him a ably do not know this—my sister married G | = 
chair. him some years ago. It was a most unhappy Gs i | = 
“I heard you speak some time ago, Mr. affair.” So | | = 
Cameron,” he said. “You made me wish “T do know it. For that reason I am glad a | j => 
I could have had your support.” that Miss Lily has come home.” = | | = 
“T came to talk about that. I am sorry “Has come home? She has not come = || =) 
to have to come in the evening, but 1am not home, Mr. Cameron. There was a condition <4 ee 
free at any other time.” we felt forced to make, and she refused to Gs S 
“When we go into politics,” said old agree toit. Perhaps we were wrong. I 5 Gs =) 
Anthony in his jibing voice, “the ordinary Willy Cameron got up. ‘Was that to- S Or = 
amenities have to go. When you areelected, day?” he asked. & » 
Howard, shall live somewhere else.” “No.” ch Th f; S = 
“But she was coming home to-day. She aoe ; = 
ILLY CAMERON smiled. “I don’t was to leave there this afternoon.” = e Quest or ty e : = 
YY think you will be put to that incon- “How do you know that?” ; = Many things go to make up style—the figure, poise, S| 
venwnce, Mr. Cardew.” “Mr. Denslow saw her there this after- = clothes—but, the corset is the true foundation of style = 
What's that?” Old Anthony’s voice was noon. She agreed to leave at once. He had — =) 
Here, in his own house, this = of of Each model of Thomson’s “ Glove-Fitting” Corsets em- = 
upper-shapper She hadn’t understood before, and she was = . 
, am sure Mr. Howard Cardew realizes horrified. It is just possible Doyle wouldn’t <= bodies that truly “glove-fitting quality which moulds B = 
€ cannot be elected.” let her go.” Gs the figure into slender, graceful lines. And there is a =) 
a small ragged vein on Anthony’s fore- “But that’s ridiculous. She can’t be a eS style for every type of figure. 4 = 
was the storm signal for the family. risoner in my sister’s house.’ 4 | ‘ ‘as = 
.tloward glanced at him and said ushandly: " “Will you colaghene and find out if she is € The comfort and freedom afforded by skillful tailoring 5 
Will you have a cigar, Mr. Cameron?” there?” =" and pliant boning will particularly delight active women. | 
; No; thank you. If I can have a few Howard went to the telephone at once. & pes - = 
* Minutes’ talk with you ad It seemed to Willy Cameron that he stood Ee The Standard Corset of the World” for 65 years = 


If you mean that as a request for me to there for uncounted years, and as though, 

4 out, [ will remind you that I am heavily _ through all that eternity of waiting, he knew 
terested in this matter myself,” said old what the answer would be. And that he 
enthony.. “I have put in a great deal of knew, too, what that answer meant, where 
oney. If you people are going to drop out, she had gone, what she had done. If only 


Want to hear it. You’ve played the deuce she had come to him. If only she had come 


GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
New York Chicago 
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” 
val us already, with your independent to him. He would have saved her from her- Glove-Sitting” 
n suate who can’t talk English.” self. He = 
ily Cameron kept his temper. ‘ No,” “She is not there,’ Howard Cardew said == CORSETS 


toe slowly ; “it wasn’t a question of Mr. in a voice from which all life had gone. 
i“ withdrawing. It was a question ‘‘She left this afternoon, at four o’clock. 
She, Cardew’s getting out.” Of course she has friends. She may have 
hk astonishment held old Anthony gone toa hotel. We had managed to make it 
be less, : practically impossible for her to come home.” 
“y Us like this,” Willy Cameron said. 
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We Will Show You How 


To Increase Your Income 


. That is what we have already 
=. done for more than 22,500 
women. Surely, wecan 
do the same for you. 


In these days of high prices 
and excessive living costs 
many woiren are glad to do 
some pleasant work that will 
add to the family income. 
$10, $20, or more each week, 
added to the regular income, 
means comforts that they 
could not have without extra 
money. 


Would you like to know how 
_ they do it? Do you want to 
‘know how thousands of 

women make themselves fi- 
nancially independent and free from worry over money matters ? 


Wherever you may live, in town or country, we can show you how to increase your 
income. We give you an opportunity to 


Bea Special Representative for 


World's Star 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 


If you could talk with some of the thousands of 
women who are now making money as World’s 
Star Representatives, you would quickly realize 
how pleasant and profitable this work is. 


Buying World’s Star 
Hosiery and Klean- 
Knit Underwear 


right in her own home helps 
to solve the housewife’s great- 
est buying problem. 


She can select hosiery and 
underwear in cotton, silk or 
wool for every member of the 
family, without tedious hours 
of shopping. 

She likes World’s Star qual- 
ity; it means economy. She 
likes to receive her purchase 
in sanitary packages. which 
insure absolutely clean gar- 
ments. 


She welcomes the World’s 
Star Representative. 


You Do Not Need Previous Experience 


Many of our most successful representatives 
started without any previous experience. They 
found it easy to get the first orders, and other 
orders followed because World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear make satisfied buyers. 


Make the start today. Write for our illustrated catalog. 
It tells just how you can become a successful 
‘orld’s Star Representative. 


Write Us Today 


CLA _ We Have Been In Business Here Twenty-five Years 


Lancaster 


Wea 


“How beautiful! Think, how economical!"’ is 
what every builder of a Bennett Better-Built, 
Ready-Cut Home says. 


but the 60 range from perfect little cottages and 
inviting bungalows to picturesque colonials. 


The Material For Your House Furnished 
COMPLETE as Specified 


From ready-cut finest lumber, down to the last 
coat of paint, your house is shipped ready to put 
No guess-work—no extras-—no delays. 


Over 60 Fine Designs—FREE 


For, constructed of the finest lumber procurable, 
designed by a Board of Famous Architects, and 
lived iti and tested from every vital point of 
architecture, convenience, endurance, comfort, 
cheer—these remarkable homes afford you whole- 
sale prices. up. 


Save Money and Weeks 


of Time 


An important advantage of this economical 
method of building is, you can go right to your 
lot with the Bennett Book of Homes and pick 
out the right home for that exact spot. 


For there is a distinctive house to suit everybody's 


taste and pocketbook. The dignified Lancaster 
is one of over 60 Bennett Better-Built Homes— 


HOMES, Better-Built and Ready-Cut, to 


BENNETT HOMES, 700 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: — Please send FREE Catalog No. 70, of BENNETT 


Don't build without first seeing this beautiful 
Bennett Book of Homes with photographs, de- 
scriptions, facts and figures for comparison and 
consideration. Send the coupon Today—NOW. 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 


Makers of Bennett Homes 


No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


700 Main St. - 


A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 163) 


Willy Cameron glanced at his watch. He 
had discounted the worst before it came and, 
unlike the older man, was ready for action. 
It was he who took hold of the situation. 

“Order a car, Mr. Cardew, and go to the 
hotels,” he said. “And if you will drop me 
downtown—I’ll tell you where—I’ll follow 
up something that has just occurred to me.” 


XXIX 


ie ONE way Howard had been correct in 
his surmise. It had been Lily’s idea to go 
to a hotel until she had made some definite 
plan. She would telephone Louis then, and 
the rest—she did not think beyond that. 
She called a taxi and took a’small bag with 
her, but in the taxicab she suddenly realized 
that she could ‘not go to any of the hotels 
she knew. She would be recognized at once. 
She wanted a little time to herself, time to 
think. And before it was discovered that 
she had left Cardew Way she must see Louis 
and judge again if he intended to act in good 
faith. She thought then of finding a quiet 
room somewhere, and stopping the cab 
bought a newspaper. 

Tt was when she was searching for the 
‘rooms for rent”? column that she saw that 
Louis had been attacked and slightly in- 
jured. ‘They had got him. He had said that 
if they ever suspected him of playing them 


false they would get him, and now they had ° 


done so. That removed the last doubt of his 
good faith from her mind. She felt indigna- 
tion and dismay, and a sort of aching con- 
sciousness that always she brought only 
trouble to the people who cared for her. He 
had suffered, and for her. 

She told the chauffeur to go to the Bene- 
dict Apartments and, sitting back, read the 
notice again. He had been attacked by two 
masked men and badly bruised, after putting 
up a terrific resistance. They would wear 
masks, of course. They loved the theatrical. 
Their very flag was theatrical. And he had 
made a hard fight. That was like him too; 
he was a fighter. 

She was a Cardew, and she loved strength. 
There were other men, men like Willy 
Cameron, for instance, who were lovable in 
many ways, but they were not fighters. They 
sat back, and let life beat them, and they 
took the hurt bravely and stoically. But 
they never got life by the throat and shook 
it until it gave up what they wanted. 

She had never been in a bachelors’ apart- 
ment house before, and she was both fright- 
ened and self-conscious. ‘The girl at the desk 
eyed her curiously while she telephoned her 
message, and watched her as she moved 
toward the elevator. 

“Ever seen her before?’’ she said to the 
hall boy. 

“No. She’s a new one.” 

“Face’s kind of familiar to me,” said the 
telephone girl reflectively. ‘Looks worried, 
doesn’t she? ‘Two masked men! Huh! All 
Sam’ took up there last night was a thin 
fellow with a limp.” 

The hall boy grinned. “Then his limp 
didn’t bother him any. Sam says y’ought to 
seen that place.” 


EANTIME, outside the door of Louis’ 

apartment, Lily’s fine courage almost 
left her. Had it not been for the eyes of the 
elevator man, fixed on her while he lounged 
in his gateway, she might have gone away, 
even then. But she stood there, committed 
to a course of action, and rang. 

Louis himself admitted her, an oddly bat- 
tered Louis in a dressing gown and slippers; 
an oddly watchful Louis, too, waiting, after 
the manner of men of his kind the world 
over, to see which way the cat would jump. 
He had had a bad day, and his nerves were 
on edge. All day he had sat there, unable to 
go out, and had wondered just when Cam- 
eron would see her and tell her about Edith 
Boyd. For, just as Willy Cameron rushed 
him for the first time, there had been some- 
thing from between clenched teeth about 
marrying another girl under the given cir- 
cumstances. 

“T just saw about it in the newspaper,” 
Lily said. ‘‘ How dreadful, Louis.” 

He straightened himself and drew a deep 
breath. ‘The game was still his, if he played 
it right. “‘ Bad enough, dear,” he said, ‘but 
I gave them some trouble too.” He pushed 
a chair toward her. “It was like you to 
come. But I don’t like your see- 
ing me all mussed up, little girl.” 
He made a move then to kiss her. 

But she drew back. “Please!” 
she said; “‘not here. And I can’t 
sit down. I can’t stay. I only 
came because I wanted to tell you 
something and I didn’t want to 
telephone it. 
Louis, Jim 
Doyle knew 
about those 
bombs last 
night. He 
didn’t want it 


“How do you know he knew?” 

“T do know; that’s all. And T have |g 
Aunt Elinor’s.” 

“ No 

“T couldn’t stay, could I?” She lookej 
up at him, the little wistful glance that Wij, 
always found so infinitely touching, like th. 
appeal of a willful but lovable child that hy. 
somehow got into trouble. “And can’t 
home; Louis, unless I ——” 

“Unless you give me up,” he finished fg 
her. “Well?” 

She hesitated. She hated making tem; 
with him, and yet somehow she must make 
terms. “Do you mean what you hive Said, 
Louis, about leaving them if I marry yoy 
and doing all you can to stop them?” ° ' 

“You know I mean it.” 

“Then—I'll not go home.” 

“You are going to marry me? Now?” 

“Whenever you say.” Suddenly she yas 


trembling violently, and her lips feli dry ang | 


stiff. 


He pushed her into a chair, and knelt dowy | 


beside her. poor little kid,’ he sai 
softly. 

Through his brain were racing a hundred 
thoughts; Lily his, in his arms, in spite of 
that white-faced drug clerk with the cold 
eyes; himself in the Cardew house, one of 
them, beating old Anthony Cardew at his 
own cynical game; and persistently held 
back and often rising again to the surface. 
Woslosky and Doyle and the others, killers 
that they were, pursuing him with their 
vengeance over the world. They would haye 


to be counted in; they were his price, as he, | 


had he known it, was Lily’s. 
“My wife!” he said. ‘My wife.” 


HE stiffened in his arms. “I must go, 
Louis,” she said. “‘I can’t stay here. [felt 


very queer downstairs. They all stared so” | 


There was a clock on the mantel shelf, and 


he looked at it. It was a quarter before five, | 


“One thing is sure, Lily,” he said. “Yo 
can’t wander about alone, and you are right- 
you can’t stay here. They probably recog- 
nized you downstairs. You are pretty wel 
known.” 


For the first time it occurred to her that | 


she had compromised herself, and that the 
net, of her own making, was closing fast 
about her. “I wish [ hadn’t come.” 

“Why? We can fix that all right ina jiffy.” 
But when he suggested an immediate mar 
riage she made a final struggle. In a few 
days, even to-morrow, but not just then. 

He listened impatiently, his eyes on the 
clock. Beside it in the mirror he saw his 
own marred face, and it added to his anger. 
In the end he took control of the situation; 
went into his bedroom, changed into a coat 
and came out again, ready for the street. 

He telephoned down for a taxicab and 
then confronted her, his face grim. “I've 
let you run things pretty much to suit your 
self, Lily,” he said. “‘ Now I’m in charge. lt 
won’t be to-morrow or next week or nett 
month. It will be mow. You’re here. You've 
given them a chance to talk downstairs 
You’ve nowhere to go, and you’re going to 
marry me at once.” 

In the cab he explained more fully. They 
would get a license, and then go to one of the 
hotels. There they could be married in thei 
own suite. “All regularly and in order 
honey,” he said, and kissed her hand. | 

She had hardly heard. She was staring 
ahead, not thinking, not listening, not seeing, 
fighting down a growing fear ofthe man be 
fore her, of his sheer physical proximity, # 
his increasing exuberance. 

mad about you, girl,” he said. “Mat. 
And now you are going to be mine until 
death do part us.” 

She shivered and drew away, and he 
laughed a little. Girls were like that # 
such times. They always took a step bat 
for every two steps forward. He let he 
hand go and took a careful survey of hi 
face in the mirror of the cab. ‘The swelling 
had gone down, but that bruise |elow hi 
eye would last for days. He cursed unde 
his breath. 


T WAS after nine o’clock when one of the 
Cardew cars stopped not far ‘rom 
Benedict Apartments, and Willy (amet! 
got out. He was quite ,certain t!at Lows 
Akers would know where Lily was, and l® 
anticipated the intervi: w witht 
sort of grim humor. His arm? 
in the Benedict caused more thal 
a ripple of excitement. 
“Well, look who’s here! mut- 
tered the telephone «irl, 
watched his approach, with 
faint limp, over her desk. 
Behin«, from} 
cage, the elevali! 
man was statils 
with avic! interes 
“T suppose ME 
Akers is in?” 
Willy Cameron” 
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Style 37-4 


ou this creation 
exclusive ma- 


EW YORK 


Style 30-M 


The telling touch of 
embroidery was never 
more evident than in 
this jauntiest of slim 
Miss Manhattan suits. 
See how it looks on you 
at your local dealer’s. 


Style 41-M 


pleased at her appear- 
ance—notice the trim- 
ness of those buttons, 
the daring flare of the 
coat and the 
snugness of her fur 
collar, 
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Style 31-M 
A éape thar decided it 
.{!' would be smarter to be 
i a collar is one of the 
js! interesting features in 
7 this comfy coat. Your 
“ttt, dealer will be glad to 
show this Miss Man- 
hattan style to you. * 


wonder she’s 


smart 


ELCOME, Winter! with your crisp mornings, rosy cheeks and 
last— but not least—your smart Miss Manhattan Coats and Suits, 


My designers know so well what will make youth more charming still— 
the magic of slender line and graceful curve—skirts just the right length 
and coats of intriguing jauntiness. 


I insist.on good materials, too, and of course you know that nothing but 
fine workmanship will do for Miss Manhattan. Youthfulness, style, and 
length of service are assured by my label, because all Miss Manhattan 


garments are created in my own workrooms under my personal super: 


vision. -Although exclusive in style, Miss Manhattan Coats and Suits 
are priced most reasonably. 


Ask to see the Miss Manhattan Styles in ready-to-wear or department 
stores near you. If you cannot locate the one dealer privileged to sell 
my creations, write for my new Miss Manhattan Fashion Book, 
sent gratis, and tell me the name of the best store in your vicinity 
which you'think should display them. In sizes 14 to 20 for Misses and 
34.to 40 for Young Women. 


1372, Broadway 
New York 
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Aunt Belle is a real person and 
that is her real name. She knows 
a lot about babies. Why not 
write to her about your babies ? 


Baby’s Eyes 


Dear Anna:— 

So many mothers seem not 
to appreciate how sensitive and 
easily strained are Baby’s eyes. 
Justalittleneglect hasoftenim- 
paired aninfant’s vision for life. 

Never let a baby look at 
pure white. I have seen many 
bassinets completely draped 
with white. Always mix in 
some other soft, neutral shades. 

Don’t you remember how it 
strained your eyes when you 
were making bandages during 
the war? 

Also, never place Baby out- 
doors so he must look at a 
white house on which the sun 
is shining. 

I agree with you fully that 
no one ought to experiment on 
Baby’s skin. There may be 
talcums as good as Mennen 
Borated, but 
I know there 
are many 
which are 
very inferior. 

A Talcum 
that has held 
the confi- 
dence of 
mothers, 
nurses and 
doctors for 
over forty 
years is the 
kind that I 
prefer to use 
on my babies—and on my 
own skin, too. 

Grandma was saying the 
other day that she used Men- 
nen’s, in the familiar blue can, 
on Mother, who used it on me 
and I use it on my young ones. 
Mennen’s must be safe to be 
handed down that way from 
generation to generation. 

Lovingly, 


BORRATED 
TALCUM POWDER 


Newnan 
Monracar, Qvs.Can 


The familiar blue can 


BELLE 


THe Mennen Company (2) 
Newark. J. we 


Sales Agent in Canada: 


Laboratories : Harold F. Ritchie 
Newark, New Jersey & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Quebec Toronto, Ontario 
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POOR MAN 


The girl smiled up at him. “T’ll say he 
ought to be—after last night. What’re you 
going to do now? Kill him?” 

In spite of his anxiety, there was a faint 
twinkle in Willy Cameron’s eyes. ‘‘No,” he 
said slowly; ‘I think not. I want to talk to 
him.” 

“Sam,” called the telephone girl, “take 
this gentleman up to forty-three.” 

“‘Forty-three’s out.”” Sam partly shut the 
elevator door; he had seen Forty-three’s 
rooms the night before, and he had the dis- 
cretion of his race. ‘‘Went out with a lady 
at quarter to five. And about an hour ago 
he sent a boy here with a note, to get some 
of his clothes. The young lady at the 
desk was out at the movies at the time.” 

“T was getting my supper, Sam.” 

Willy Cameron had gone very white. 
“Did the boy say where he was taking 
the things?” 

“To the Saint Elmo Hotel, sir.” 

On the street again Willy Cameron 
took himself fiercely in hand. There were 
a half dozen reasons why Akers might 
go to the Saint Elmo. He might, for one 
thing, have thought that he, Cameron, 
might go back to the Benedict. He might 
be hiding from Dan or from reporters. 
But there had been apparently no attempt 
to keep his new quarters secret. If Lily was 
at the Saint 

He found a taxicab, and as it drew up at 
the curb before the hotel he saw the Cardew 
car moving away. It gave him his first real 
breath for twenty minutes. Lily was not 
there. 

But Louis Akers was. He got his room 
number from a clerk and went up, still de- 
terminedly holding on to himself. After- 
ward he had no clear recollection of any 
interval between the Benedict and the mo- 
ment he found himself standing outside a 
door on an upper floor of the Saint Elmo. 
Irom that time on it was as clear as crystal— 
his own sudden calm, a man’s voice slightly 
raised, which he recognized, and then the 
overturning of a chair inside. He opened the 
door and went in. 


N THE center of the sitting room a table 

was set, and on it the remains of a dinner 
for two. Akers was standing by the table, 
his chair overturned behind him, staring 
angrily at the window. Even then Willy 
Cameron saw that he had had too much to 
drink, and that he was in an ugly mood. He 
was in dinner clothes, but with his bruised 
face and scowling brows he looked a sinister 
imitation of a gentleman. By the window, 
her back to the room, was Lily. 

Neither of them glanced at the door. FEvi- 
dently the waiter had been moving in and 
out, and Akers considered him as little as he 
would a dog. 

“Come and sit down,” he said angrily. 
“T’ve quit drinking, I tell you. Good 
Heaven, just because I’ve had a little wine, 
you won’t eat and won’t talk. Come here.” 

“Tm not hungry.” 

“Come here.” 

“Stay where you are, Lily,” said Willy 
Cameron from inside the closed door. ‘Or 
perhaps you’d better get your wraps. I came 
to take you home.” 

Akers had wheeled at the voice, and now 
stood staring incredulously. First anger and 
then a grin of triumph showed in his face. 
He had lost last night, but to-day he had 
won. 

“Hello, Cameron,” he said. 

Willy Cameron ignored him. ‘Will you 
come?” he said to Lily. 

“T can’t, Willy.” 

“Listen, Lily, dear,” he said gravely. 
‘Your father is searching the city for you. 
Do you know what that means? Don’t you 
see that you must go home at once? You 
can’t dine here in a private suite, like this, 
and not expose yourself to all sorts of talk.” 

“Go on,” said Akers, leering. “I like to 
hear you.” 

“Especially,” continued Willy Cameron, 
“with a man like this.” 


I. goes took a step toward him, but he was 
not too sure of himself, and he knew now 
that the other man had a swing to his right 
arm like the driving rod of a locomotive. He 
retreated again to the table, and his hand 
closed over a knife there. 

“Louis!” Lily said sharply. 

He picked the knife up and smiled at her, 
with his eyes cunning. “Not going to kill 
him, my dear,” he said. “Merely to give 
him a hint that I’m not as easy as I was last 
night.” That was a slip, and he knew it. 
Lily had left the window and came forward, 
a stricken slip of a girl, and he turned to her 
angrily. ‘‘Go into the other room and close 
the door,” he ordered. ‘‘When I’ve thrown 
this fellow out, you can come back.” 

But Lily’s eyes were fixed on Willy Cam- 
eron’s face. “It was you last night?” + 

Ves.”’ 

“ Why? ” 

“Because,” Willy Cameron said steadily, 
“he had got a girl into trouble and then 
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insulted her. I wouldn’t tell you; but you’ve 
got to know the truth before it’s too late.” 

Lily threw out both hands dizzily, as 
though catching for support. But she 
steadied herself. Neither man moved. “It 
is too late, Willy,” she said, “I have just 
married him. XXX 


T MIDNIGHT Howard Cardew reached 
home again, a tired and broken *an. 
Grace had been lying awake in her bedroom, 
puzzled by his unexplained absence, and 
brooding, as she now did continually, over 
Lily’s absence. At half past eleven o’clock 
she heard Anthony Cardew come in and go 


> 


upstairs, and for some time after that she 
heard him steadily pacing back and forth 
overhead. 

Presently she formed a sudden resolution 
and, getting up, dressed feverishly. She had 
no plan in her mind, nothing but a desperate 
resolution to put Lily’s case before her 
grandfather and to beg that she be brought 
home without conditions. She was fright- 
ened as she went up the stairs. Never before 
had she permitted things to come to an issue 
between herself and Anthony. But now it 
must be done. She knocked at the door. 
Anthony Cardew opened it. The room was 
dark save for one lamp burning on a great 
mahogany table, and Anthony’s erect figure 
was little more than a blur of black and 
white. 

“T heard you walking about,” she said 
breathlessly. ‘“‘May I come in and talk to 
you?” 

“Come in,” he said, with a sort of grave 
heaviness. “T suppose it is about Lily?” 

“Yes; I can’t stand it any longer; I 
can’t.” 

Sitting under the lamp, she saw that he 
looked very old and very weary—a tired, 
little old man, almost a broken one. ‘She 
won’t come back?” 

“Not under the conditions. But she must 
come back, father. To let her stay on there, 
in that house, after last night e 

She had never called him “‘father” before. 
It seemed to touch him. “You’re a good 
woman, Grace,” he said heavily. “The Car- 
dews all marry good women, but we don’t 
know how to treat them. Even Howard ——’” 
his voice trailed off. ‘‘No; she can’t stay 
there,” he said after a pause. 

“But, I must tell you, she refuses to 
give up that man.” 

“You are a woman, Grace; you ought to 
know something about girls. Does she 
actually care for him, or is it because he 
offers the liberty she thinks we fail to give 
her. Or,” he smiled faintly, ‘‘is it Cardew 
pig-headedness?”’ 


RACE made a little gesture of despair. 

“T don’t know. She wanted to come 
home. ' She begged; it was dreadful.’’ She 
hesitated. “‘ Even that couldn’t be as bad as 
this, father,” she said. ‘‘We have all lived 
our own lives, you and Howard and myself, 
and now we won’t let her live hers.” 

“And a pretty mess we have made of 
them!” His tone was grim. ‘No, I can’t 
say that we offer her any felicitous examples. 
But the fellow’s plan is transparent enough. 
He is ambitious. He sees himself installed 
here, one of us. Mark my words, Grace, he 
may love the child, but his real, actuating 
motive is that. He’s a radical, because, 
since he can’t climb up he’ll pull down. But 
once let him get his foot on the Cardew 
— and he’ll climb—over her, over all 
of us. 

He sat after that, his head dropped on his 
chest, his hands resting on the arms of his 
chair, in a brooding reverie. Grace waited. 

‘Better bring her home,” he said finally. 
“Tell her I surrender. I want her here. Let 
her bring that fellow here, too, if she has to 
see him. But for heaven’s sake, Grace,” he 
added with a flash of his old fire, ‘show her 
some real men too.” 

Suddenly Grace bent over and kissed him. 

He put up his hand and patted her on the 
shoulder. ‘A good woman, Grace,” he said, 
“and a good daughter to me. I’m sorry. 
I'll try to do better.” 

As Grace straightened she heard the door 
close below and Howard’s voice. Almost 
immediately she heard him coming up the 
staircase and, going out into the hall, she 
called softly to him. 

“Where are you?” he asked, looking up. 
“Ts father there?” 

“ Yes.” 


“T want you both to come down to the 

She heard him turn and go slowly 
the stairs. His voice had been strived oan 
unnatural. As she turned she found Anthon 
behind her. 

“Something has happened 1” 

“T rather think so,” said old Anthony 
slowly. 

They went together down the stairs. 

In the library Lily was standing, facj 
the door, a quiet figure, listening and wait. 
ing. Howard had dropped into a chair and 
was staring ahead. And beyond the circle 
of lights was a shadowy figure, vaguely fa. 

— tall, thin and watchful— Willy 
ameron. XXX! 


Sh discovery that Lily had left his 
house threw Jim Doyle into « { renzy, 
The very manner of her going filled him 
with dark suspicion. Either she had 


heard more that morning than he had 
thought or —— In his cunning mind for 
weeks there had been growing a smolder- 
ing suspicion of his wife. She was too 


quiet, too acquiescent. Inthe beginning, | 
when Woslosky had brought the scheme | 
to him and had promised it financial | 


support from Europe, he had taken a cruel 
and savage delight in outlining it to her in 
seeing her cringe and go pale. He had not 
feared her then. 

She had borne with so much, endured, tol- 
erated, accepted, that he had not realized 
that she might have a breaking point. The 
plan had appealed to his cynical soul from 
the first. It was the apotheosis of cynicism, 
this reducing of a world to its lowest level. 
And it had amused him to see his wife, a 
gentlewoman born, bewildered before the 
chaos he depicted. 

Later she gathered some of the mechanics 
of the plan. It was based on industrial 
strikes, leading at last to a general one, 
which would be revolution—an end of all 
production until the world was beaten to its 
knees. It would start with small local suc- 
cesses and spread. The mass was hungry for 
a change. It would welcome any change. 

Woslosky had been in Russia when the 
Kerensky régime was overthrown, and had 
seen that strange three days when the sub- 
merged part of the city filled the streets, 
singing, smiling, endlessly walking, exalted 
and without guile. No problems troubled 
them. They had ceased to labor, and that 
was enough. Had it not been for its leaders, 
the mass would have risen like a tide, and 
ebbed again. 

Elinor had struggled to understand. It 
was not socialism. Jim had been a socialist 
for years. He had believed that the gradual 
elevation of the few, the gradual subjection 
of the many, would go on until the majority 
would drag the few down to its own level. 
But this new dream was something immedi- 
ate. At her table she began to hear talk of 
substituting for that slow process a “ militant 
minority.” She was a long time, months, in 
discovering that Jim Doyle was one of the 
leaders of that militant minority, and that 
its methods were unspeakably criminal. 

Then had begun Elinor Doyle’s long bat- 
tle, at first to hold him back and, that failing, 
the fight between her duty to her husband 
and that to her country. In the end she made 
her decision. She lived in his house, mended 
his clothing, served his food, met his accom- 
plices and—watched. She hated herself for 
it. Every fine fiber of her revolted. But as 
time went on, and she learned the full wicked- 
ress of the thing, her days became one long 
waiting. 

She saw one move after another succeed, 
strike after strike slowing production, and 
thus increasing the cost of living. She saw 
the growing discontent and muttering, the 
vicious circle of labor striking for more 
money, and by its own ceasing of activity 
making the very raises they asked inade- 
quate. And behind it all she saw the cease 
less working, the endless sowing, of « grim- 
faced band of conspirators. 


HE was obliged to wait. A few men, 
talking, in secret meetings, a hidden 
propaganda of crime and disorder—there 
was nothing to strike at. And Elinor was 1 
telligent. She saw that, like the crisis na 
fever, the thing would have to come, be met 
and defeated. 

She knew Doyle was beginning to suspect 
her.. Sometimes she thought he would kill 
her, if he discovered what she meant to do. 
She did not greatly care. She waited for some 
inkling of the day set for the uprising 10 the 
city, and saved out of her small house allow- 
ance by innumerable economies and. subter- 
fuges. When she found out the time she 
would go to the governor of the state. Ht 
seemed to be a strong man, and she wou 
—— him facts—facts and names. Then 

e must act—and quickly. 

On the afternoon of Lily’s departure she 

heard Doylecomein. He came up the stl 
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spe sunny windows with 
crisp, frilly curtains—what a 
snug, cozy appearance they give as 
they are backed by gay cretonnes 
of smiling colors, or guarded by 
silent hangings of rich rose or 
blue! What a joy to see them 
always fresh and white! 

And how simple a matter—with 
a 1900 Cataract Electric Washer! 
Down come the mussed soiled 
curtains, into the 1900 they go, 
and swiftly, thoroughly the soapy, 
Cleansing water swirls back and 
forth through them, in the magic 
figure 8 movement—that wonder- 
ful, exclusive feature of the 1900 
which makes, it the perfect washer. 


5 1900 WASHER COMPANY 


THE 
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Not a single part in the shiny 
copper tub to cause wear and tear! 
Nothing to catch the most delicate 
lace or the finest frills! In 8 to 10 
minutes the curtains come out, all 
the original whiteness and fresh- 
ness restored, all ready to be put 
through the swinging reversible 
wringer which also works elec- 
trically. 

Everything from delicate sheer 
blouses to heavy blankets and table 
linen is thoroughly washed in the 
1900 by that magic figure 8 move- 
ment—and at the cost of less than 
2c an hour to operate. You can 
buy a 1900 Cataract Washer on 
deferred payments. 


CATARACT WASHER 


200 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory and Office, Canavtan 1900 Wasuer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto 


The water swirls 
through the 
clothes in a fig- 
ure 8 motion four 
times as often as 
in the ordinary 
washer. 


1900 Wasuer Co., 200 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please send me the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, and a copy of the book, “George 
Brinton’s Wife,"’ interesting fiction with some surprising facts included. 
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|WEEDIES 
BoolopO 


Ask for them by name and 
identify them by this label 
sewed in every genuine pair 


Copyright 1920—T weedie Bout Top Co. 


Michigan Boulevard— Chicago 


Tailleur or sports togs take on an added charm where 
Tweedie Boot Tops—the super spats —in harmonizing 
tones, give that last finishing touch of ultra-smartness. 


For Tweedies are smart — smart and comfortable. Slipped on over Louis 
or Cuban heel, buttoned close, preserving graceful lines, they combine the 
joyous ankle freedom of the summer time with proper protection against chill 


autumn and winter winds. And with it all, that dressed- for -the- occasion 
look which every woman wants. 


The perfect fit with the slender ankle effect—the manner in which they hold 
forward and hug the instep — the way they cling at the heel, permitting no wrinkle at 
the back, and the absence of unsightly buckles are all original Tweedie features. Materials 
and needle-craft are of a kind to insure lasting shapeliness and wear. 


Nine-inch Tweedies in the lighter gown harmonizing shades, including Lichen, 
Ash, Biscuit and Clay in Warumbo Wul-Buk will be the vogue this Fall. 


Your favorite shop will show you Tweedies. 


Tweedie Boot Top Compan 
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his head sagged forward, his every step delib- 
erate, heavy, ominous. Ne 

He had an evening paper in his hand, and 
he gave it to her with his finger pointing to 

ragraph. “You might show that to the 
last of the Cardews,” he sneered. 

It was the paragraph about Louis Akers. 
flinor read it. were the masked 
men?” she asked. “Do you know?” 

“J wish to heaven I did. I’d—makes 
him a laughingstock of course, and just now 
when—where’s Lily?” 


LINOR put down the paper. “She is not 
tere. She went home this afternoon.” 

He stared at her. “Home?” 

“This afternoon.” She passed him and 
went out into the hall. 

But he followed her 
and capght her by the 
arm as she reached the 
top of the staircase. 
“What made her go 
home?” 

“J don’t know, Jim. 
Don’t hold me like that.” 
She tried to free her arm. 

But he held her, his 
face angry and suspi- 
cious. “ You are lying to 
me,” he snarled. “She 
gave youareason. What 
was it?” 

Elinor was frightened, 
but she had not lost her 
head. She was thinking 
rapidly. ‘She had a vis- 
itor this afternoon, a 
young man. He must 
have told her something 
about last night. She 
came up and told me she 
was going.” 

“You know he told her something, don’t 
you?” 

“Ves.” Elinor had cowered against the 


wall. “Jim, don’t look like that. You 
frighten me. I couldn’t keep her here. 


“What did he tell her?” 

“He accused you.” 

He was eying her coldly, calculatingly. 
Allhis suspicions of the past weeks suddenly 
crystallized. ‘‘ And you let her go after that,” 
he said slowly. ‘‘ You were glad to have her 
go. You didn’t deny what she said. You let 
her run back home with what she had 
guessed and what you told her to-day. 
You ——” He struck her then. The blow 
was as remorseless as his voice, as deliberate. 

She fell down the staircase headlong and 
lay there, not moving. 

The elderly maid came running from the 
kitchen, and found him halfway down the 
stairs, his eyes still calculating, but his body 
shaking. 

“She fell,” he said, still staring down. 

But the servant faced him, her eyes full of 
hate. “You devil!” she said. “If she’s 
dead, I'll see you hang for it.” 

But Elinor was not dead. Doctor Smalley, 
making rounds in a near-by hospital and 
answering the emergency call, found her lying 
on her bed, fully conscious and in great pain, 
while her husband bent over her in seeming 
agony of mind. She had broken her leg. He 
sent him out during the setting. It was a 
pninciple of his to keep agonized husbands 


outside. 
XXXII 

IFE had beaten Lily Cardew. She went 
about the house, pathetically reminis- 
cent of Elinor Doyle in those days when she 
had sought sanctuary there, but where Elinor 
ad seen those days only as interludes in her 
stormy life, Lily was finding a strange, new 


peace. ‘This peace was not an interlude, but 
anend. Life for her was over. Her bright 
dreams Were gone, her future settled. Even 
her loathing of Louis Akers was gone. She 
did not h; ‘e him. Rather she felt toward 
Im a sort of numbed indifference. 
My wey the scene at the Saint Elmo, when 
z ad re ‘used to let her go, and when Willy 
ne h id at last locked him in the bed- 
rs m of the suite and had taken her away, 
ere hac followed a complete silence. She 
ad waite«| lor some move on his part, per- 
te an announcement of the marriage in the 
‘s, but nothing had appeared. He 
me Commenced a whirlwind campaign for 
te gy and was receiving a substan- 
Support from labor. 
€ months at the house on Cardew Way 


po more and more dreamlike, and that 
ee 0! remoteness was accentuated by 
ay that she had not been able to talk to 


durin Bg had telephoned more than once 
pon, ry week, but a new maid had an- 
I Irs. Doyle was out; Mrs. Doyle 
an able to come to the telephone. The 
Sak 4s a loreigner, with something of Wos- 
burr in her voice. 
ted _ not left the house since her return. 
_ dhe at family conclave which had fol- 
a stricken session of few 
father long anxious pauses, her grand- 
Curio Suggested that. He had been 
lusty mild with her, her grandfather. 


He had made no friendly overtures, but he 
had neither jibed nor sneered. 

“It’s done,” he said briefly, ‘‘the thing 
now is to keep her out of his clutches.” He 
had turned to her. ‘I wouldn’t leave the 
house for a few days, Lily.” 

It was then that Willy Cameron had gone. 
Afterward she thought that he must have 
been waiting, patiently protective, to see 
how the old man received her. 

Her inability to reach Elinor began to dis- 
may her at last. There was something sin- 
ister about it, and finally Howard himself 
went to the Doyle house. But he came back 
baffled. ‘She was not at home,” he said. 
“T had to take the servant’s word for it, but 
I think she was lying.” 

“She may be ill. She 
almost never goes out.” 

“What possible object 
could they have in con- 
cealing her illness?”’ 
Howard said impatiently. 
But he was very uneasy, 
and what Lily had told 
him since her return only 
increased his anxiety. 

Then, at the end of 
another week, a curious 
thing happened. An- 
thony and Lily were in 
the library. Old Anthony 
without a club was Old 
Anthony lost, and he had 
developed a habit, at first 
rather embarrassing to 
the others, of spending 
much of his time down- 
stairs. He was no sinner 
turned saint. He still let 
the lash of his tongue 
play over the household, 
but his old zest in it 
seemed to be gone. He made, too, small 
tentative overtures to Lily, intended to be 
friendly, but actually absurdly self-conscious. 
Grace, watching him, often felt him rather 
touching. It was obvious to her that he 
blamed himself, rather than Lily, for what 
had happened. 


N THIS occasion he had asked Lily to 

read to him. “And leave out the politics,” 

he had said, ‘‘I get enough of that at home.” 

As she read she felt him watching her, and 

in the middle of a paragraph he suddenly 
said: “‘What’s become of Cameron?” 

“He must be very busy. He is supporting 
Mr. Hendricks, you know.” 

‘‘Supporting him! He’s carrying him on 
his back,” grunted Anthony. ‘What is it, 
Grayson?” 

“A lady—a woman, calling on Miss Car- 
dew.” 

Lily rose; but Anthony motioned her 
back. “Did she give any name?” 

“‘She said to say it was Jennie, sir.” 

“Jennie! Itmust be Aunt Elinor’s Jennie!” 

“Send her in,” said Anthony and stood 
waiting. 

Lily noticed his face twitching; it occurred 
to her then that this strange old man might 
still love his daughter, after all the years and 
all his cruelty. It was the elderly servant 
from the Doyle house who came in, a tall, 
gaunt woman, looking oddly unfamiliar to 
Lily in a hat. 

““Why, Jennie!” she said. And then: “Is 
anything wrong?” 

“There is and there isn’t,” Jennie said 
somberly. ‘I just wanted to tell you, and 
I don’t care if he kills me for it. It was him 
that threw her downstairs. I heard him hit 
her.” 

Old Anthony stiffened. 

“He threw Aunt Elinor downstairs?” 

““That’s how she broke her leg.” 

Sheer amazement made Lily inarticulate. 
“But they said—we didn’t know—do you 
mean that she has been there all this time, 
hurt?” 

“T mean just that,” said Jennie stolidly. 
“T helped set it, with him pretending to be 
all worked up, for the doctor to see. He got 
rid of me all right. He’s got one of his spies 
there now, a Bolshevik like himself. You 
can ask the neighbors.” 


OWARD was out and, when the woman 

had gone, Anthony ordered his car. 
Lily, frightened by the look on his face, 
made only one protest. “You mustn’t go 
alone,” she said. ‘Let me go too—or take 
Grayson, anybody.” 

But he went alone; in the hall he picked 
up his hat and stick, and drew on his gloves. 
“What is the house number?” 

Lily told him and he went out, moving 
deliberately, like a man who has made up his 
mind to follow a certain course, but to keep 
himself well in hand. 

The Doyle house was dark. The chauf- 
feur, watching curiously, for the household 
knew that Anthony Cardew had sworn never 
to darken his daughter’s door, saw his erect, 
militant figure enter the gate and lose itself 
in the shadow of the house. There followed 
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nhame—and receive 
free our new Almond 
Recipe Book. 


Address Dept. A 


T. C. Tucker, Manager 
311 California St., San Francisco 


A non-profit co-operative association of goog American Citixens 
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Almonds are excellent food 
for nursing mothers, They 

rovide better lacteal nour- 
ishment for infants. 
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One of the most nourishing foods 
—and one of the most delicious 


Don’t think of California Almonds merely as a deli- 
cacy. They are so much more than that—a real food, 
rich as meat or eggs in nutriment—with an almost 
endless variety of delicious everyday uses. And they 
are really very economical too. Consider how con- 
centrated their food value—how little waste there is 
to almonds. Then compare them in cost with almost 
any other food, and you will realize what a wonderful 
addition they are to the menu—all the year ’round. 

Use more almonds. Serve them in some form every day for 
their appetizing, wholesome, healthful goodness. ‘Keep a bowl on 
the table. Serve them blanched and salted. Let them add their 
rare delicacy and honest food value to breads, cakes, candies, 
salads, desserts. And when you buy them, get the best. Ask for 
Blue Diamond California Almonds. That is the sure way to get 
them fresh, soft-shelled, full-meated, perfect. Buy them in the 
shell—crack them yourself and get all their flavor and goodness. 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 
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and delight you. 


out the country. 


The RAINBOW WAIST SHOP catalogue, 
which is now ready, is beyond a doubt one 

of the most beautiful catalogues ever issued by 

a specialty Waist and Lingerie concern. Use the 

coupon provided below or send a request by 
postal card, and you will receive by return /4& 
mail, FREE, our beautiful new catalogue 
showing over 200 of the season’s newest and 
most stylish models at prices that will surprise 


The RAINBOW WAIST SHOP, Inc., 
in connection with the NEW YORK WAIST 
STORES, own and operate 67 stores through- 
By trading with us you get 
the benefit of a tremendous purchasing power 


which means a great SAVING for YOU. 


{I 
| 


IS THE BOOK 


beautifully printed in colors, that shows you 
all the newest RAINBOW Waist Styles for 
fall—at prices ranging from $1.98 to $14.98; 
also silk and cotton Underwear from g8c to 
$14.98. Be sure to send for this Book. You will 
enjoy seeing the beautiful new RAINBOW 
Waist Styles. Then compare our prices with 
others and you will be convinced that it is 
both a pleasure and a SAVING to trade 
with the RAINBOW WAIST SHOP. 


Specimen Rainbow Waist Value 
New style Waist of Georgette Crépe, richly em- 


broidered and beaded in dainty contrasting colors. Sizes: 
34 to 46. Colors: white, flesh, bisque or navy blue. 
If you wish, you may order this Rainbow Waist V-71 
from this advertisement, stating size and color desired, 
and it will be sent at once. Price $4.98. We pay mail- 
ing charges. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


RAINBOW WAIST SHOP, Inc. 


115 West 30th St., New York, N. Y. 


RAINBOW WAIST SHOPS in Atlantic City, Baltimore, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago, Dallas, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Fort 
Worth, Harrisburg, Houston, Knoxville, Lancaster, Nash- 
ville, Newark (2), San Antonio, Terre Haute, Waco. 


NEW YORK WAIST STORES in Akron, Allentown, 
Baltimore (2), Cedar Rapids, Cleveland, Columbus, Day- 
ton, Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis (2), 
Jersey City, Kansas City, Lincoln, Loraine, Newark, 
New Haven, New York (7), Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, 
Poughkeepsie, Providence, Richmond, Rochester, Spring- 
field, Ill., Springfield, Mass., Toledo, Trenton (2), Union 
Hill, Washington (2), Wichita, Wilkesbarre, Yonkers, 
Youngstown, 


RAINBOW WAIST SHOP, Inc. 
| 115 West 30th St., New York, N. Y. 


Name 


Send me your latest Rainbow Waist (atalogue. 


Address 
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© 1920 Simmons Company 


At Your Dealer’s 


SIMMONS METAL BEDS 
Built for Sleep 


Your choice of beautiful and 
authentic Designs, in colorings 
to harmonize with each of your 
bedrooms. 


Twin Beds, Cribs, Day Beds, 
—and Simmons Springs, in every 
way worthy to go with Simmons 


Beds. 


Built for Sleep 


TH E 
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The «*sSHERATON” 
Design 1967 —in Twin Pair 


really invite sleep? 


ONSIDERING how the aver- 
age bed is selected —it is a 
wonder people sleep as well as 


they do. 
There is the bed bought to 


““match”’ the rest of the furniture. 


And the bed that “has always 
been in the family.” 


And the metal bed bought for its 
sanitary quality——or because “a 


cheap bed will do for the children.” 


Never a thought about s/eep. So 
there are many people who never 
get wholly relaxed. Always just a 
little disturbed by rattle, creak or 
feeling of unsteadiness. Never com- 


pletely rested. 


* * * 


Go to your dealer’s store and see 


the Beds Built for Sleep! 


These fine Simmons Beds, four- 
square, firm, oise/ess—inviting relax- 
ation and deep sound sleep. 


Beds for your children and guests, 
as well as yourself. 


Twin Beds, by all means—in the 
interests of undisturbed rest and 


perfect health. 


The “SHERATON” 

Design 1967—in Twin Pair 
Designed in the finest spirit of that 
wonderful period of which Sheraton was 
the acknowledged leader. — Simmons 
new Square Steel Tubing; seamless, 
smooth, beautifully enameled in the 
accepted decorative colors.—Simmons 
patented pressed steel noiseless Corner 
Locks. Easy rolling casters. —Your 
choice of Twin Pair and Double Width. 
Specially pleasing in Twin Pair. 


If your dealer does not show you 
the Simmons line, you need only 


write to us. We will see that they 
are shown to you. 


* * * 


Free Booklets on Sleep!—Write us for 
“What Leading Medical Journals and 
Health Magazines Say about Separate Beds 
and Sound Sleep” and“ Yours for a Perfect 
Night’s Rest.” 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ELIZABETH ATLANTA KENOSHA 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS BEDS 


many beds your home 
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A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 169) 


’t think that “sugar shortage” 
means an end to home desserts and 
cakes. On the contrary, it actually 
points the way to more delicious ones! 


ashort interval of nothing in particular, and close it. This was difficult, however, be- For instance, a touch of the Caterer’s 
then a tall man appeared in the rectangle of _ cause the old gentleman had quietly put his Art may be given the gelatine desserts, 
light which was the open door. foot over the sill. fruits, puddings and other sweets of the 
Jim Doyle was astounded when he saw his “T am going to see my daughter, Paul,” home menu by topping them with lus- 
visitor, astounded and alarmed. But he re- said Anthony Cardew. “Can you open the cious marshmallow in place of sugar 
covered quickly and smiled. ‘‘This is some- door?” sauces or the time honored “sugar and 
thing I never expected to see,” he said, cream.” 
“Mr. Anthony Cardew on my doorstep. He threw himself against the door, but it . - 
“JT don’t give a curse what you expected gave suddenly, and sent him sprawling inside And pn to cake fillings and frostings! 
to see,” said Mr. Anthony Cardew. “I want at Doyle’s feet. He was up in an instant, 
io see my daughter.” squared to fight, but he only met Jim a So a 
“Yourdaughter? Youhavesaidforagood Doyle’s mocking smile. Doyle stood, arms 0 You merely spread HIP-O-LITE on ihe layers and 
many years that you have no daughter.” folded, and watched Anthony Cardew enter 
“Stand aside, sir. I didn’t come here to his house. Whatever he feared he covered J run! For endless variety, add nuts, cherries, raisins, 
quibble.” with the cynical mask that was his face. cocoanut or pineapple. : A i 
“But I love to quibble,” sneered Doyle. He made no move, offered no speech. 
‘However, if you insist—I haven’t the re- Is she upstairs? ; creamy marshmallow! So, all in all, there are so many 
motest intention of letting you in.” “She is asleep. Do you intend to disturb ways to use HIP-O-LITE that to really enjoy the sugar 
“I'll ask you a question,” said Old her?” The H ipolite Book of shortage you must get a jar today. At all grocers’. 
Anthony: “Ts it true that my daughter has “T do,” said Old Anthony grimly. “I'll go — gE es pene ified 
been hurt?” - first, Paul. You follow me, but I’d advise Candy Making” will be 
“My wife is indisposed. I presume we are you to come up backward.” sent upon receipt of your tH ; -- on O = a | T oe 
speaking of the same person.” Doyle laughed. “What! Mr. Anthony a eee e 
“You infernal scoundrel,” shouted An- Cardew paying his first visit to my humble 
thony and, raising his cane, brought it down home and anticipating violence? You un- ; Tue Hivorire Company, St. Louis 
with a crack on Doyle’s head. derestimate the honor you are doing me.” - 
The chauffeur was halfway up the walk He stood like a mocking devil at the foot 


by that time and broke into a run. He saw of the stairs until the two men had reached 
Doyle against the light reel, recover and the top. Then he followed them. The mask 


raise his fist, but he did not bring it down. had dropped from his face, and anger and 
“Stop that!” yelled the chauffeur, and watchfulness showed in it. If she talked he 
came on like a charging steer. would kill her. But she knew that. She was 


When he reached the steps Old Anthony _ not a fool. 
was hanging his stick over his left forearm, 
and Doyle was inside the door, trying to CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER HOME JOURNAL 


HELPFUL HOME JOURNAL BOOKS 


The trade mark 


J B r 50 Coll Columbia Uni i Th book SADR seats 
OURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. ollege, Columbia University. ese book- 
Journat Houses. Price, 50 cents. lets tell how to select the five kinds of foods mead and all of your 
os necessary to maintain health. 10 cents each: friends that you are 
rate that makes energy quickly. Serving Fat as 
TO FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE fats provide the the public recognizes 
OME. Price, 10 cents. uel that keeps the body fires burning. Serving and ac t bein 
Minerals as Food—The right way to use and cep Sas ig 
W t ou SHOULD Know WHEN BUILDING A cook the vegetables and fruits that cleanse and 
ATTLE House. Price, 10 cents. cool the blood and regulate body activities. a * 
PLANNING THE LiTTLE House GARDEN. Price, Good Bread Making—-Wheat is our most largely a : Patented &£ The Highest Class 
10 cents used starch or carbohydrate that makes energy 
Journat Brrp Houses. Price, 25 cents. that make and repair muscle and tissue; meat, ; j : GUARANT 


The World 


The Range That Never Grows Old 


Rust-Proof — coated inside and out with SANICO 
Six-Metal Elastic Everlasting Porcelain fused to 
Armco sheets of 99 84/100% pure iron. This is the 
— that never chips, cracks or peels because of 

eat or cold. It always stays new. Do not confuse 
it with any other. As easy toclean as a china dish. 
: Made in SNOW White, Azure Blue and rich Dark 
f Blue stippled with a beautiful falling snow effect. It’s 
[ a full size, roomy, convenient range, a perfect baker. 


WEAVING THE New BAsKETs. Price, 25 cents. milk, fish and eggs. 
Baskets For Girts AND BAZAARS. Price, 25 MENU Maxinc. Price, 10 cents. 
cents. How To CAN FRUITS, VEGETABLES AND MEATs. 


rice 
MATERNITY CLOTHE is i i 
ATERN 2s. A wise choice of suitable 
clothes for all occasions. Price, 15 cents. How To Dry FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. Price, 


Mason 10 cents. 

(Patterns can be One HunpReDTHRIFTRECIPES. Price, 10 cents. 
HE Bkrpr’s Book. Charming illustrations, Price, 10 cents. 


with information regarding the bride’s trous- 49 Ways or MAKING Money AT Home. Price 
Seau needs. Price, 15 cents. 15 cents 
Your Ciit_DREN’s Crotues. Illustrations and Weppinc Etiquette. Price, 15 cents. 
rettuctions for cutting and making. Price, HER WeEppING Day. Price, 15 cents 
How to Se : NONSENSE FortTUNEs. Price, 5 cents. 
bee Hints on New Book oF SWEATERS AND KNITTING. 
Containing the latest designs. Price, 15 cents. 
NG MorHEr’s Guiwe. Price, 15 cents. Tue New Book or Crocuet AND NEEDLE- 
Home JOURNAL. work. Full of ideas for fancy workers. Price, 
Foop Book.ets. Prepared by Anna 15 cents. 
arrows, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers SmockING AND Howi1riIs Done. Price, 10 cents. 


Address, THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


25 Year Guarantee 


Write for catalog and sample of this wonder- 
ful Porcelain. Try any test of heating and 
cooling. See how far it will bend without 
chipping. Please give your dealer's name. 


SANICO Combination Range burns coal, wood or 
gas. Two ovens, use either or both at the same time. 


AMERICAN RANGE 


HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS 


HOME JOURNAL patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home 
Patterns, or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address The Home Pattern 
Company, 18 East Eighteenth Street, New York City. 


PRICE PRICE 
Women’s and Misses’ ins’ Speci $0,30-$0. | 


CHICAGO 
1319 South Michigan Avenue 


Ca Other Designs (Dresses) . $0.30- .35 Children’s. ........ 25 

Wain « « « « «  .30- .35 Embroidery Designs. . . $0.25- .30- .35 

Special Cut-to-Measure Patterns, $1 each 
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Many women fin 


L’ Aiglon Uniform a thor- 
oughly practical and eco- 
nomical, yet attractive 
morning or work dress. 
Strong and durable; of 
carefully chosen, wear 


resisting fab- 
rics. These 
dresses will J 
stand hard 
usage and 
frequent 
launderings. 


Note the double service col- 
lar; worn open or closed. 
No. 698—Chambray, bl 


ue, 
gray or pink, sizes 34 to 46 $5.50 
No. 1002— White nurse cloth 6.00 


No. 
N 


Prices above are current except 


in Far West or Canada. 


for them by na 


Should your merchant 
not be able to show you 
the models you desire, 
send his name and ad- 
dress. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


L’Aiglon Style 
Book on request. 


Showing newest fashions in 


dresses and uniforms. 


BIBERMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


L’ Aiglon Wash Dresses, Bathrobes, 
Maids’ and Nurses’ Uniforms 


Biberman, Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nurses appre- 
ciate the cor- 
‘rect cut and 
istyle, and the 
exquisite finish 
of all L’Aiglon 
uniforms. Ask 
me, at any store. 


TRADE MARK 


THE MAN AND HIS CLOTHES 


By John Chapman Hilder 


the scarcest commodities some of the 

most enjoyable fragments are supplied 
by those worthies whose profession it is to 
regulate what men shall wear. ‘To me, at 
least, there is something delightfully owlish 
in the dictums of those who proclaim, for ex- 
ample, that this season men’s evening dress 
waistcoats must have only one button and 
that their neckties and socks should match 
the color of their eyes. 

With modes for women it is different. ‘That 
there should be arbiters of feminine styles 
and magazines devoted almost entirely to 
fashions is not funny in the least. For 
women’s dress is capable of such infinite 
variation in design and fabric, in color and in 
trimming, that unless there were certain 
standards, certain well-defined trends, the 
whole field of fashion would be chaos. Men’s 
clothes, on the other hand, have been vir- 
tually standardized for years. 

The woman who seeks distinction in dress 
can secure it by buying models—or having 
them made— different from the common run 
of things displayed in the shops. A man, 
however, cannot stray far from the beaten 
track, unless he requires costumes for 
theatrical or advertising purposes. Mark 
Twain’s celebrated white evening clothes 
differed from the usual kind only in that they 
were white. Sack suits for informal use, 
dinner coat or “swallowtail” for formal 
evening wear, the cutaway for daytime 
functions—mention these and you have 
catalogued masculine attire. 


[ A WORLD wherein humor is one of 


Fee any group of persons to attempt col- 
lectively to lead the entire race of men by 
the nose and dictate to them in terms of 
buttons and similar details is absurd. And 
that men in general should pay any atten- 
tion to such dictation is even more absurd. 

Within recognized limits every man ought 
to wear what appeals to him personally, re- 
gardless of the millions of other men. Those 
limits are bounded by the factors of good 
taste, appropriateness and utility. 

Here is an example which illustrates my 
point: Not so long ago the tailoring fra- 
ternity endeavored to force men to buy 
trousers cut, like those of a sailor, bell shaped 
below the knee. Now, as everyone knows, 
a sailor’s trousers are cut that way so that 
he can turn them up to the knee and keep 
them out of the way when he is swab- 
bing the decks. Bell-shaped trousers are 
an excellent idea, intensely practical—for 
sailors and all other men whose work necessi- 
tates their working in bare legs. But I have 
never seen.a banker or a mer- 
chant, a salesman or a drug clerk, 
a floorwalker. or a dentist or a 
stock broker who needed to work 
that way. Have you? 

Bell-shaped trousers mean ab- 
solutely nothing in the lives of 
ordinary men. 


Since the armistice vast numbers of young 
men have taken on a distressing appearance 
of subnormal bodily development. Hurry- 
ing out of uniforms into “civvies” they fell 
into a yawning abyss of “pinch-back” and 
“‘waist-seam” suits—coats with pipe-stem 
sleeves and shoulders contracted to the 
vanishing point, made with a minimum of 
material and of minimum utility. The mak- 
ers in many instances sold these unnatural 
and horrendous models on a platform of 
“military snap,” as if military snap had any 
justifying usefulness.in civilian attire. 

Men are notoriously averse to shopping, 
in the feminine sense of the word. They 
usually feel foolish standing in front of the 
mirror trying on clothes. They regard it as 
an ordeal and are apt to take whatever the 
salesman hands them, provided it be a 
reasonably good fit, rather than make a 
thorough search for the simple things they 
really want. The salesman or the tailor says 
“This is what they’re all wearing,” and the 
victim, loath to argue the point, wriggles 
into line. 

The attitude on the part of Mr. John 
Average Doe which holds it beneath mascu- 
line dignity for a man to evince an intelligent 
interest in his clothes is what makes it pos- 
sible for the dictators to dictate. 


HE first step toward sartorial independ- 

ence is for every man to realize that if he 
once succeeds in finding a model or a style 
that suits him, is practical, comfortable and 
conservative, he can wear that same model 
as long as he chooses. The fact that there are 
three buttons on the coat needn’t make him 
feel déclassé simply because all the adver- 
tisements happen suddenly to feature two- 
button coats. The very best dressed men in 
New York and London wear clothes of the 
same cut year in and year out. It is only the 
faddists and the extremists who worry about 
the exact width of lapels or the slant of 
pockets. 

Quality and appropriateness of his clothes 
are surer indications of a man’s character 
than is his adherence to current foibles. 

First in the outfit of every man comes a 
dark suit, navy blue, dark Oxford gray, or 
black. ‘This is the backbone of his wardrobe, 
because it may be worn at semiformal 
functions in addition to being of everyday 
utility. Good blue serge or unfinished 
worsted is almost never out of place, even in 
the evening. ‘The jacket may be single or 
double breasted, with notched or peaked 
lapels, according to the physique of the 
wearer. (Straight lines accentuate height 
and slimness, while curved lines accentuate 
rotundity.) But there should be no belt on 
the coat. With a sack suit a belt is meaning- 
less. Nor should there be pleats in the back. 
Pleats and belts belong with Norfolks, and 
Norfolks are for sports wear. 


) MY mind the most attractive jacket 
is a straightforward single-breaster with 
neither shoulder padding nor stiffening in the 
front. It is difficult to find coats minus the 
stiffening, because they are more difficult to 
make than the reénforced kind. Padding and 
molding hide a multitude of inaccuracies in 
workmanship. A suit should not be “ built.” 
It should be cut and draped. There is no 
practical nor zsthetic justification for mak- 
ing jackets skin tight. The attractiveness 
of a fabric is enhanced less by smooth-drawn 
surfaces than by the graceful folds of it. A 
man should be allowed freedom of move- 
ment and this is obtainable only when the 
jacket is full. Fancy pockets with weird 
flaps and other erratic bits of ornamenta- 
tion, such as cuffs on coat sleeves—any de- 
tails, in fact, that tend to catch the eye of 
the beholder—are to be shunned at any cost. 
This fall some designers are lengthening 
the jacket to a point midway between the 
hip and the knee. This is only a passing fad. 
Long coats do not look well on the average 
man. 

Next to the dark suit in importance comes 
something lighter and perhaps rougher. For 
traveling especially, as well as for general 
city or country use, tweeds of moderate 
weight and subdued pattern are useful. In 
grays and browns and grayish greens tweeds 
combine durability with the desirable qual- 
ity of not showing the dust. The selection 
of colors is a task in which many men fail 
because they choose a fabric without regard 
to their personal characteristics. A man 
who is ruddy and full blooded can wear 
lighter colors than one who is pale. A man 
who is sallow of complexion should never 
wear green; russet brown, or gray with a 


tinge of red in it, will tend to warm up the 
color of his skin. 

There is no mystery, as you well know, in 
choosing clothes of the most harmonious 
colors. It is merely common sense. It is 
obvious, to give another example, that if a 
man has dull, rather colorless hair, gray 
eyes and a grayish face the last thing he 
ought to wear is a gray suit—unless it is very 
dark gray. The man in whom you are most 
interested may never have thought about 
color in clothes from this standpoint. Yet it 
is a simple proposition, and no man should 
think himself fussy in applying the prin- 
ciples the next time he visits his tailor. Some 
men consider it undignified to wear clothes 
in which there is any color at all. This is a 
mistake. Raw colors, of course, such as some 
of the brilliant greens, reds and_ purples 
which have been put on the ready-to-wear 
market during the past year, are atrocious; 
but the toned-down or “off” shades of 
green, blue and brown that one finds in the 
better grades of fabrics are quite unexcep- 
tionable. 

Beyond advising men to take a little more 
trouble in selecting colors, to insist on simple 
lines, to avoid the freakish and to see to It 
that their clothes are roomy enough to insure 
comfort at all times, there is nothing more 
specific for me to say, so far as suits are con- 
cerned—except this: It is better to have 
two conservative suits of the highest quality 
of material and workmanship than half a 
dozen so-called “up-to-date, nobby and 
snappy” creations in which novel effects 
take the place of wool and sound tailoring. 
And, parents please note, this applies to 
youths as well as to older men. 


NE of the most difficult problems a man 
is called upon to solve is the kind ot 
collar to wear. There are three classes ol 
men: those with long necks, those with short 
necks and those with necks that might be 
called normal. For this last class the collar 
question is negligible because they can wear 
almost any old kind of a collar, But the 
first and the last class have to use consider- 
able judgment. And right here I want to 
explode a popular fallacy. The average long- 
necked man believes that the best way t 
divert attention from this noble feature 1s t0 
cover it completely with collar. Conversely, 
the thickset man whose head is joined al- 
most directly to his shoulders seems to think 
that his way out is to wear the narrowest 
collar obtainable. They are both wrong. | 
A high collar surrounding a_towerlike 
neck does not divert your attention at all. 
It attracts it. You say to your 
self: “Good heavens, what 2 per 
fectly tremendous collar! His 
neck must be a yard long. 
Similarly the little strip of white 
holding the short neck in check 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 175 
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Tomatoes and bacon en casserole | 


—the hot dish that tastes so good on a cool night 


Rich, juicy tomatoes bursting with delicious 
stuffing, seasoned with bacon and crinkly 
ribbons of red and green pepper and a sus- 
picion of onion—baked in the casserole under 
thin strips of crispy bacon—what a joy it is to 
come home these first cool evenings to a satis- 
fying meal like that! 


When it’s smoking hot from the oven and all 
pervaded with that savory bacon taste—the 


mellow flavor of Swift's Premium—just one 
whiff is enough to make everybody ravenously 


hungry. 

Swift’s Premium Bacon is the best that skill 
and care can produce. The fat and lean in the 
thin, perfect slices are always evenly balanced 
and the taste is as delicate as the texture. 


This finer bacon is sold in the jar, the strip, 
and the sanitary carton. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


€ 


Fry 2 slices of Swift's Premium 
Bacon and cut in small pieces. 
Fry chopped onion and pepper 
in the bacon fat. Remove seeds 
and pulp of tomatoes, Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Drain the 
pulp and mix it with bread 
crumbs, chopped bacon, onion and 
pepper. Refill tomatoes. Cover 
with butteredcrumbs. Place 
strips of bacon over the tomatoes 
and bake in a moderate oven 
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New Ginger Ale With New Flavor! 


HENEVER you see a new Beech-Nut fruit-like flavor. No harsh, peppery sharpness. 
product announced, it means that a And no unpleasant after-taste. Everyone will 
better flavor has been created. A flavor like the mellow flavor, women folks and chil- 


that is absolutely distinctive—a flavor created be- dren equally with men. 
cause the opportunity existed for real improvement Try a case—twenty-four generous bottles, 
on the usual flavor. A typical Beech-Nut flavor. each enough for two glasses. Moderate in price. 


Beech-Nut Ginger Ale, the new member of the BEECH-NUT FOODS OF FINEST FLAVOR 


B Chili S Jams, Jellies, 
Beech-Nut flavor-family, has the delicate, pun- Oscar's Sauce 
gent taste of blended gingers. Soft and smooth, 

with just the right piquant tingle. A mellow, Beech-Nut Birch Beer and Sarsaparilla equally good 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, “‘Foods of Finest Flavor’? CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
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THE MAN AND HIS CLOTHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 172) 


aso attracts your attention and makes you 
think: “That man can’t even get a collar on, 

r fellow.” In each case the reaction ob- 
tained is opposite to that desired. 

The tall swanlike man should wear a 
collar of medium height, cut away at rather 
a sharp angle and preferably with curved 
lines in front. The short, neckless man 
should wear a collar just as high as is com- 

atible with comfortable. breathing, and it 
should have a narrowish tie opening, cut 
straight up and down. Incidentally, bow 
ties have the effect of shortening, and four- 
in-hands of lengthening necks, a useful 
point to remember the next time you invest 
inneckties as birthday or Christmas presents. 

As with the cut of his clothes, no man need 
feel bound to alter the style of his collar with 
each passing season. There are new collar 
shapes every spring and every fall, it is true, 
but it is not necessary to adopt them simply 
because they are new. If they happen to be 
more suitable to the contour of his face a 
man is, of course, justified in buying all the 
new shapes as they are brought out, but, 
unless they really are an improvement, adopt- 
ing them is mere foppishness. 


ORE difficult even than the selection of 

acollar is the choice of hats. But here, 
again, simple rules of common sense are a help 
in choosing. The crown and brim ought to 
be in proportion to the height and width of 
the face and also the total height and width 
of the wearer. A very round derby on a very 
round man will make him look nearly spheri- 
cal. Similarly a very high-crowned soft hat 
ona very tall man makes him look gigantic. 
Hat stores are delinquent in that they usually 
provide small head mirrors only, whereas 
they should provide full-length mirrors af- 
fording a view of the whole general effect. 

This fall the soft hat will continue in favor, 
as will the trim, roll-brimmed derby. For 
men built on a sufficiently generous scale 
there is nothing to be said against the broad- 
brimmed soft hat. It doesn’t really matter 
what kind of brim is “fashionable.” The 
test of a hat is whether or not it suits the fea- 
tures of the man who wears it. The same 
factors which enter into the selection of colors 
fora suit play an important part in the choice 
ofa hat. For most men a rich brown looks 
better than either green or gray. 

We will draw a discreet veil over those old 
tace-track favorites, the brown derby and 
Its pearl-gray relative. Even the fact that 
the King of England is addicted to gray 
derbies does not, in my opinion, warrant 
their use in the United States. As for caps, 
they are distinctly sporting and lounge 
affairs, out of place in everyday business or 
social gatherings. 


HEN you meet a man your eye usually 

receives an impression first of his face, 
then of his hat and then of his collar and 
necktie. The shirt on which the tie is dis- 
Played also intrudes into your conscious- 
ness. The man who is carefully dressed tries 
to harmonize his attire so that no one feature 
is a disturbing element. To do this success- 
fully he need not wear gloomy haberdashery. 
A vivid necktie is not necessarily offensive, 
so long as its color blends with that of the 
shirt and the material of the suit and is kind 
to the complexion of the wearer. It is the clash 
of jarring colors that assails the eye—yel- 
Ow ties on pink shirts, red ties on heliotrope 
shirts and similarly ill-mated abominations. 


Soft Hats and Trim Roll- 
Brim Derbies are Correct 
for Fall Business Uses; 
Caps for Sports and 
Lounging Only. 

The Collar is Very Im- 
portant, But New Shapes 
are Less Essential Than 
Lines and Height Suited 
to the Individual 


It is not necessary to have the shirt, tie 
and socks match. This gives an effect of 
monotony and, besides, is too obviously 
studied. Well-chosen contrasting hues look a 
great deal more interesting: a pale blue shirt 
perhaps, with a gray-green tie—but then 
you know color combinations far better 
than I do. Incidentally, while on the sub- 
ject of shirts, I should like to put it on record 
that the silk variety, with barber or May- 
pole stripes, is not, as a rule, in the best 
of taste. I have nothing against silk as a 
“shirting,” provided the ornamentation of 
it be restrained; but I am far from convinced 
that it is any more desirable than such 
fabrics as madras, percale, and the like. It is 
hard to improve on good white linen. 


HE question of shoes is not so difficult to 

solve to-day as it was a few years ago, 
when the market was deluged with queer 
shapes having nobby toes, cloth tops, glass 
buttons and other eccentric beauty spots. 
After warning men against brown-buttoned 
high or low shoes—in fact, against buttoned 
shoes of any kind—for everyday wear, there is 
not much to be said. The wing tip “‘brogue” 
in black or brown, high or low, and the ordi- 
nary, rather straight-cut shoe with the old- 
fashioned toecap, also in black or tan, are in 
good taste. For men who like the ankle 
freedom afforded by low shoes, but need 
protection from the cold, I suggest woolen 
socks or spats or both. Woolen socks have 
been worn in England for a number of years 
and are now being made here in various 
weights and colors. Black or brown shoes 
are nowadays worn more or less indiscrimi- 
nately with light and dark suits. It might 
be noted, however, that at semiformal func- 
tions, where a navy-blue or other dark suit is 
worn, black shoes are more suitable than 
brown. 


PCOATS, useful for fall mornings and 
evenings when the air is crisp, are to be 
obtained in a variety of colors and materials. 
Brown, gray-green and gray tweeds and 
homespuns are always good and, if they 
happen to be waterproof, as some are, they 
serve a double purpose. The topcoat should 
be roomy. Its collar should be so made that 
one can button it tightly around the neck. 
It should be long enough to hang below the 
knees when the wearer is seated in a car, but 
not so long that it flaps around the ankles. 
Too long a coat is not alone clumsy in appear- 
ance but, even more important, it is uncom- 
fortable. 

And now what of stickpins, rings, orna- 
mental waistcoats, colored handkerchiefs 
and the rest of the “fancy” gadgets? Pins 
are still being worn, though not so generally 
as they once were. Perhaps their loss of 
popularity is due to the undeniable fact that 
they are destructive of neckties. Certainly 
there is nothing against modest pins from the 
esthetic standpoint, except in bow ties or in 
the shirt beneath them. It is only when a 
stickpin is extraordinarily luminous, dazzling 
or fantastic that its use is vulgar. My idea 
of the almost perfect pin is the black pearl 
worn by Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston. No 
one could see it, unless one stood very close 
to him, but Mr. Lawson himself knew it was 
there and that was all he cared about. The 
truth is, jewelry other than cuff links and a 
watch chain are superfluous in this age of 
busy men. And this applies to all purely 
decorative accessories to men’s apparel. 


The Wing Tip “Brogue,” 
in Black or Brown, High 
or Low, is Popular. These 
are Worn With Laces, for 
the Button Shoe is Not 
Proper for Business Wear 


UMPING-up-and-down, carefree“‘ kiddies” 

give no outward evidence of pride in their 
personal appearance. But close in their dear 
little hearts they cherish the ambition to look 
as well or better than their playmates. 
“Bread Winner” Children’s Play Clothes al- 
ways look well, for every detail of fit and finish 
is carefully considered in their manufacture. 
Durable materials, sunfast colors, reinforced 
seams and sturdy buttonholes assure excellent 
wearing qualities. And the many stylish 


models you may choose from are exceedingly 
moderate in price. 

For tiny tots in creepers to boys of eight and 
girls of six. 


Send for a copy of our interesting booklet, 
Winnie's Way.” It will tell you how to 
save much time and labor. We'll also 
send you the name of Bread Winner"’ 
dealer in your town. 


“Bread Winner” 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Childrens Play Clothes 


LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL, WASH WELL 


THE O. L. HINDS COMPANY 
158 St. Paul Street Burlington, Vt 


You won't have to go to the hosiery counter 
so often if you buy “Burson” when you do go. 


Economy is the buy word now-a-days. 


Burson Hose are Knit-to-fit without 
a seam—and have an Elastic Narrow . 
Hem Top that prevents Garter Runs. 


Sold at Leading Stores 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 


Rockford, Illinois 
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This is the new Fusan pattern 
in Syracuse China 


HE time when “good china” was some- 
thing to be brought out for formal dianers 
and then carefully tucked away is past! 


Syracuse China with its wealth of beauty 
and charm of design may be used every day 
to add a homelike charm to the dining room! 
You need not fear the new maid’s careless 
fingers, for Syracuse China is too well made 
to nick or crack easily. With slight filling 
in, it should last a lifetime. 


So many women have found in Syracuse 
China just what they sought, and at a sensible 
price, that it is seldom possible to make im- 
mediate delivery of this popular china. You 
will be repaid for waiting, though. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


the APEX goes to work 


APEX is always ready to wash for you. 
It’s the modern, easy way to have 
clothes beautifully clean when you 
want them. For APEX has the origi- 
nal oscillating tub—proved correct by 
12 years use. It is the safe and thorough 
method of washing daintiest fabrics or 
heaviest blankets. Equipped with 
swinging wringer, the APEX has per- 
fect convenience. 


The APEX Ironer 


does all such pieces as dresses, shirts 
and flatwork, irons everything except 
the frilliest things for you. 


Press a Button and 


Ask our dealer to show you the APEX Washer and Ironer. 
Write us for booklet : Washing, Ironing and Cleaning Helps.’’ 
APEX Domestic Ironer 


APEX APPLIANCE COMPANY, 3223-3269 West 30th Street, CHICAGO] 


“For Canada,” RENFREW REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Limited. Head Office and Works, Renfrew, Ont. 
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THE PLUTOCRAT PUP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


I went through the sanatorium. To the 

uninitiated it looked less like a sanatorium 

_ than like a quadrangle of unpainted sheds 
with a big barnyard in the middle. In the 
sheds and in pens or kennels, at that time, 
were no less than eleven Fidos. Some were 
newcomers. These gazed upon the world 
with a bilious and sulky eye; and most of 
ya were sickeningly fat as well as fatly 
sick. 

The patients that had been there for any 
length of time were in good physical and 
mental shape and in aboundingly high spirits. 
Poor things! It was the first time most of 
them had ever had a chance to learn that 
they were dogs, with all a dog’s heritage of 
fun and hustle, and not 
mere four-legged dolls. 
I watched the veterinary 
put his patients through 
their daily regimen. 
Assisting him was _ his 
much-advertised “staff 
of doctors and nurses ”— 
in the person of a stable- 
boy with a harelip. 

“When they first get 
here,” the sanatorium 
owner explained to me, - 
“*T go over them 
thoroughly to sec if there 
is anything really the 
matter with them. If 
there is I treat it accordingly. Nine times 
out of ten there isn’t. Then I begin by 
offering them dry dog biscuit or shredded 
wheat and cold water. They would nosooner 
touch such stuff than I would chew sawdust. 
So I let them starve till they are not only 
ready toeat thatsimplefood, butclamor forit. 


si EANTIME I make them do a good 

bit of exercise, not only every day, 
but many times a day. I take them on stiff 
walks and make them run hard and long. 
Not too much at first, but increasing every 
day. I have a dog treadmill here that I work 
most of them on. I physic them, then work 
them hard, and force them to eat dog biscuit 
or else to starve. 

“T’ve handled hundreds of them. And not 
one has yet starved to death. Soon or late 
they come around. The work and the out- 
doors and the romping put their digestion 
in shape and make them crave any nutritious 
food they can get hold of. 

“As a rule, by the end of three or four 
weeks they are as sound as a bell and as lean 
as a wolf. 

“Then I fatten them just a little, so their 
owners won’t weep at sight of poor, thin, 
well ‘Pettie,’ and ship them home to be 
wrecked all over again. It’s well worth the 
money I get, having to handle a bunch of 
dogs that have had all their fine natural 
dogginess spoiled out of them.” 

Last year I visited a second dog sana- 
torium, run on precisely the same lines as the 
first. I have heard of several more. So I 
gather that the custom is not unknown to 
many a fashionable veterinary. 

A normal dog should be in his full late 
prime at the age of eight years. Not until 
eleven or twelve years at earliest should real 
old age set in. By observation and by the 
records of veterinaries, and the like, I am safe 
in saying that Fido is older and nearer to 
death at eight years than is the average dog 
at thirteen. Seldom, indeed, does the true 
Fido live to be more than eight. Liver and 
stomach and lungs and asthma and fits and 
mange begin to do queer and tragic things to 
him long before that time. More dogs by 
far die from overfeeding than from under- 
feeding. 

When Fido dies there is a last vivid flare of 
expense. There are so-called ‘‘canine under- 
takers” who are ready to take charge of his 
pitiful remains and to lay them in a special 
coffin, whose price may range from two hun- 
dred to four landeed dollars or even more, 
and then to escort him—along with the mis- 
tress and her friends as mourners—to one of 
the several incorporated canine cemeteries 
that dot the United States. 

Every now and then some Sunday news- 
paper runs a “special” on one or more of 
these dog cemeteries, and appraises its head- 
stones at anywhere from two hundred and 
fifty to one thousand dollars each—an esti- 
mate which, I am sure, does not at all over- 
shoot the mark. 


| Sane is dead! The Plutocrat Pup has 
expired. He sleeps in a costly plot in a 
freak graveyard. Above him towers an 
artistic creation in marble or granite. The 


final bill is paid. Suppose we revel fo a 


moment in that profitless and inaccurat, | 


pastime known as “figuring up the price” 

To begin with, his cost (or his mothers 
probably hung somewhere between five ag 
dred and fifteen hundred dollars. Call it on. 


thousand dollars. His gold mesh collar and 
his leash and other gifts and “‘bedroom” anj | 


crate and exhibition box and toilette appur. 


tenances will have reached a lump sum of y | 


least five hundred dollars. His exotic bil] o 
fare—seven dollars a week is a low average 


at present prices—would have cost, in the | 


eight possible years of his pampered life. 


something over twenty-nine hundred dollay._| 
The right sort of a “special attendant,” 4 | 


wages now run, could 
scarce have been hired 
under sixty dollars 
month, if as cheaply as 
that. That, for eight 


hundred dollars. 


O, EXCLUSIVE of 
veterinary fees (sl. 
dom less than five dollars 
a visit, and oftener ten) 
and medicines and bench. 
show fees and traveling 
expenses and the reney. 
ing of worn-out toilette 
articles, and so on, we 
can set down the total at more than eighty-six 
hundred dollars. The veterinary’s fees and 


years, overruns forty-two 


the other incidentals, which we skipped, | 


would easily bring up the sum to a round ten 


thousand dollars. Then come the casket, the | 


cemetery plot and the monument, and an- 
other thousand may safely be tacked on, 
making Fido’s mortal career an expense of 
not less than eleven thousand dollars. 
This, mind you, is a conservative estimate 
of an extreme case. Many a Fido, for in- 
stance, has been bought for an initial price of 
not less than four thousand dollars and dur- 
ing his eight years has incurred vet. bills 


of not less than another three thousand, | 


Change the corresponding figures in our e- 


timate accordingly, and watch the total | 


swell up. 


I have left out thus far one Fido expense, | 


chiefly in the dread of not being believed; | 
Unnatural fare | 


namely, his dentist bill. 
begets diseased teeth. And the criminally 
expensive dentist-veterinary is called in— 


oh, yes, he exists! I’ve known three of him | 


myself. 

I have seen not less than two pet dogs 
with gold fillings in their teeth. And the 
newspapers printed an item, some time ago, 
of a plutocrat pup—in Chicago, I think— 
— upper jaw studded with gold-filled 
teeth. 


UT let us be economical and set the aggre- 
gate of Fido’s life cost at ten thousand 
dollars. Ten thousand dollars spent on one 
dog! Spent on making a normal animal over 
into a diseased and snarling laughingstock 
and in robbing him of his canine birthright 
to be a chum to man and a rough playmate 
to his fellows. Ten thousand dollars for the 
privilege of taking away from Fido all the 
qualities which would otherwise have made 
him a gallant and active and useful pal and 
a clean-souled, clean-bodied representative 
of his breed! Ten thousand dollars thrown 
away with both hands, in a world that cries 
for aid and where every spare dollar can 
work wonders of philanthropy and education 
and beauty. 
Worst of all, a wealth of fanatic devotion 
has been spilled on a brute beast instead 0! 
being saved for some human child. For the 
woman who is a fool over Fido is seldom4 
fool over her own child, if by rare chance she 
has one. 


Next to the worst of all, a naturally fine | 


animal has earned for himself and for others 
of his race the contempt of all sensible 
people. 

And he has not even been made happy 
healthy or useful in the process. 

It’s a farce, of course, but, like most farces, 
it is tragic on the obverse side. Who is 
blame? Assuredly not the Plutocrat Pup 
himself. 

He never asked or wanted to be spoiled— 
at a cost of ten thousand dollars. He would 
have been infinitely more content with the 
world for his kennel and a garbage pail fo! 
his dining room. 


This is the first one of a series of articles on dogs bY 
Albert Payson Terhune, the author of “Lad.” The oe 
article, which will appear in an early issue of the Ho! 
JOURNAL, will deal with some real dogs. 
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‘ One of the positions assumed by the foot in taking a single step as shown by moving pictures 
mate | 
in- | 
“tt | Ir was once said of a celebrated French actress that By means of hurdreds of photographs of the foot in 
bils | each night she appeared on the stage wearing a pair of every possible position, they have learned how the foot 
new shoes. in action differs from the foot at rest. 
total | “Ah, the new shoe—it is so beautiful!” she exclaimed | And then they test each style thus created—test it 
mse, Me toinquiring friends. ‘So chic, so graceful, so shapely— on live models in continued action, for weeks, before 
vel; MM but alas, here today and gone tomorrow !”’ i its final acceptance. 
nally That was many years ago. The art of shoemaking | The result is a shoe that is different—a shoe that 
‘him since then has advanced wonderfully, yet even today retains its beautiful lines and shape and moves natu- 
how often do we hear bewailed the short-lived beauty ~~ rally with every movement of the foot—not against it. 
o and shapeliness of the modern shoe. A shoe of fit and permanent beauty—trim-fitting, 
ap So trim and dainty when you wear them first, so graceful models that stay trim-fitting and graceful as 
Filled beautiful of line, so snug-fitting . . . and then, all too long as you wear them. 
soon, an unsightly crease here, a: bulging there—and 
vere your shoes have “lost their shape!” And wonder ful comfort, too 
sand ? | 
one the The = Tue Red Cross Shoe is as comfortable as it is lastingly 
yer . 
ct Made to fit the foot in action, there is no pressing ; 
the What moving pictures show and cramping—it needs no “breaking in.” } 
T And coupled with this is the famous “bends with your 
; HE strip of moving picture film shows the foot in 9 . 
an ; i ‘ : , foot” feature of the Red Cross Shoe—a sole so flexible 
tive action—the successive positions it takes in completing | 
a idiiale enn that it “gives” with the step as easily and freely as a 
cries perfect-fitting glove yields to the hand. 
= It illustrates how your foot changes, how different 
| itis from your foot at rest. . The new styles are ready 
id If a shoe is not made to accommodate itself to the 
! diff oo . .f va Ar Red Cross Shoe stores everywhere the smart new models for fall 
- the : erent positions and motions the foot assumes, it 1s await your selection 
ou i ‘ 
» she nd to be thrown quickly out of shape. Among them you will find a model to delight you—just the one to 
ine | Tt is the strain and stress of the foot in action that give your foot the chic daintiness you want for it. Now is the time to 
fon distort the line, alter the shape of shoes, and cause get best value for your shoe money—in Red Cross Shoes. 
sible unnecessary friction and wear at every step. Perfect comfort—from the first! Perfect style—to the /ast! Straight 
coal through wearing qualities! Such is the footwear satisfaction you can 
y The secret of real and lasting shoe style obtain—today—at the Red Cross Shoe store in your town. 
: u THE designers of the Red Cross Shoe recognize the Write for the Footwear Style Guide 
, Principle of the foot in action as the secret of the ; 
he beautifully sh d f —sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the correct models 
y shod foot. 
ould They b , in all materials. With it we will send you the name of your Red 
the hey base their measurements upon a study of the This strip of moving picture flm Cross dealer, or tell you how to order direct. Address The Krohn- 
for Moving foot. different it is from your foot at rest | Fechheimer Co., 729 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Look for this 


d on the sole 
Sportsy—only these ad Model No. 614. The **Stepper.”” There 
atmosphere” it goes stepping along, quite the trimmest, 
di ing model creates. It is PP .. niftiest little shoe on the boulevard. It's 
copper Russia Calf =” Model No. 613. The **Collegian.” shapely and stylish and ch! so omfort- 
"Last that vires Poy low heel walk- Model No. 561. The “Ventura.” The kind of Here is the shoe you are always seeking able. And because it is made, like all 


olid comfort for the 


Red Cross Shoes, to fit the foot in action, ( 
wearer would surely 


and seldom find—a winning combina- 
tion of the roe and best style features, it retains its neat lines and shapeliness 
together with comfort and wearing qual- to the last. In dark brown hid i 
ities unusual. It is dignifiedin style and 
yet has an up-to-the-minute air that you . i 
will adore. In Havana brown hid 


shoe an active womar can’t get along without. 
Always good style, always so comfortable, anywhere, 
any time. Of soft black kid, made on a combination 
last to fit your heel firmly and allow your toes 
ee plenty of room, this model is one of the season's 
Savorites—with reason, too . 
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Hair 


“Do not shampoo your hair more 
often than once in three or four 
weeks,” advises a well-known hair- 
dresser. “‘To take out the dust 
and keep the hair strong and 
healthy brush it carefully every 
night.” 


And for this thorough brushing, 
use a Hughes “Ideal” Hair Brush. 
It takes out the tangles so easily 
and gently stimulates the scalp 
with each stroke. 


Not made of wire, but of boar’s 
bristles set in a pliable rubber 
cushion, with the name “Ideal” 
stamped on the handle for your 
protection. 


Sold by Drug and Depart- 
ment Stores everywhere. 


Henry L. Hughes 
Co. Inc. 


114 East 16th Street 
New York 


THEY CAN KEEP A SECRET 


By George Harold Dacy 


HAKNIS & 


ISITORS in Wash- 
ington who chance 
to pass the Ellipse 


directly behind the White 
House shortly after four- 
thirty o’clock in the 
afternoon often view the 
ey endless streams—several miles 
in length—of girls and young women hurry- 
ing cityward from the many government 
buildings in that neighborhood, in amaze- 
ment. Frequently they interrogate the 
bicycle policemen who patrol that locality, 
thinking perhaps it is a women’s convention, 
a school-teachers’ congress or the like. 

“Only the government girls going home 
from work,” replies the patient policeman, 
who has answered similar inquiries so many 
times that the statement pops forth without 
mental] effort on his part. 

Washington, with its experienced and 
qualified army of young women employees, 
includes in its population more women be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty-five 
than any other city of comparable size in the 
world. Seventy-five thousand young women, 


many of whom are college graduates, while. 


more than one-fifth are former school- 
teachers, have been members of the most re- 
markable business body ever assembled; and 
even to-day and for many months to come, 
the majority of these girls will remain in 
Uncle Sam’s service because he still needs 
their assistance. 
HERE is an affluence of anecdote con- 
cerning the sacrifices, faithfulness, cour- 

age, integrity and incomparable morale of 
these young women. In instances innumer- 
able none know the inside business history of 
the nation more thoroughly than do these de- 
mure and reticent stenographers and clerks. 
Time and again their silence regarding offi- 
cial messages which they have transcribed 
on their typewriters, messages which would 
have electrified the world had they been 
made public, has entirely disproved the old 
adage that no woman can keep a secret. 
And time and again their reticence in mak- 
ing public ‘‘inside knowledge” has demon- 
strated how sacredly they have lived up to 
their oath of office, ‘“‘te uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States and to 
faithfully perform their duties of office.” 

This summer of 1920 there are still fifty- 
seven thousand women in government em- 
ploy as compared with an aggregate of 
forty-two thousand men. For some time to 
come the services of these young women will 
be needed at Washington. Three years ago 
only one person out of every five in the Fed- 
eral service was a woman; in round numbers, 
fifteen thousand women were then on the 
government pay roll. The war increase of 
government employees amounted to ap- 
proximately eighty thousand people, of 
whom three-fourths, or about sixty thousand, 
were women. At the peak point of Uncle 
Sam’s operations he kept seventy-five thou- 
sand young women busy, and he had work for 
many more; if he could have secured them. 

“On to Washington!” has been the slogan 
of hosts of girls from almost every village and 
hamlet in the country. Every incoming 
train has deposited girls and more girls in 
Washington—girls from Maine, girls from 
Georgia, girls from New York and from 
Chicago, from Cripple Creek, Colorado, and 
from Sleepy Butte, Texas; happy, gay, 
blithesome, cheerful, while underneath their 
cloak of contentment was the deep-seated 
desire to realize the full educational, social 
and recreative benefits connected with resi- 
dence in the City of Presidents. 


ASHINGTON was designed to ac- 

commodate a scant three hundred and 
fifty thousand people, and the crowding of an 
additional one hundred and seventeen thou- 
sand, of whom the majority were women, 
into the Capital City brought about near 
tenement-house conditions. 


This Summer There are Still Fifty-seven Thousand Women 
in Government Employ as Compared With an Aggregate of 
Forty-two Thousand Men 


The pursuit of lodgings resembled a gold 
drive, and even after a girl had secured ac- 
commodations she was never sure how long 
she could have them. The food problem was 
even more complicated, especially as the 
government girls are allowed only thirty 
minutes for lunch. The lunch rooms and 
restaurants have always been taxed to 
capacity and many a girl has had to go 
hungry or has tried to gain solace from a 
little fruit or a bar of chocolate. 

Take Mary Sweet, of Bushville, Ten- 
nessee, for instance. She responded to the 
government request for girl workers and 
arrived at Union Station, Washington, 
eighteen, inexperienced, pretty, albeit re- 
sourceful, knowing no one in the city, but 
believing that, as it was always easy to find 
a shelter and table fare in Bushville, without 
question Washington would provide lodgings 
and board palatial and galore. Picture her 
disillusionment about the time she was wel- 
comed at the door of the thirteenth boarding 
house with the same old answer: ‘‘No more 
room; full to capacity.” 

But discouragement was an unfamiliar 
word in Mary’s vocabulary; she came of 
hardy Tennessee stock. With a laugh to 
conceal her disappointment she said to her- 
self: ‘“‘Better luck next time,” and con- 
tinued her hunt until finally she secured a 
cot in an attic room with two other girls. 
The next day she further wore out consider- 
able sole leather in finding a place to eat. 
Then, armed with her appointment creden- 
tials, she located the government building 


where she was to be stationed and, almost 


before she could Iay aside her hat and cloak, 
she was enveloped in a maelstrom of work. 
Mary is here yet, and she is going to remain 
despite the congested and costly living con- 
ditions, with no indications of early improve- 
ment, 


ER case is neither unusual nor outstand- 

ing. Probably one out of every three of 
the girls who have migrated to Washington 
has had some such experience. Especially 
during the last two years it has been difficult 
to secure satisfactory accommodations, in 
spite of the well-organized and efficient efforts 
of the various housing agencies and other or- 
ganizations in locating quarters and seeking 
a solution of the lodging enigma. 

The efficiency of the government girls is 
measured, largely, by the character of their 
midday lunch. That is why the pushcart 
lunch-vending system, which was ingeniously 
developed by a Washingtonian, is notable for 
the success which often may obtain from the 
proper promotion of a simple idea. He de- 
cided that he could put up a variety of sani- 
tary and nutritious lunches and deliver them 
at the entrances of the different government 
buildings at prices which would make the 
packages a boon to the employees and yet 
yield him a fair profit on his venture. 

One day, a couple of weeks before Christ- 
mas, 1918, these lunches were first placed on 
the market. Boys with lunch-laden push- 
carts peddled the pasteboard dinner pails 
and sold seven hundred and thirty at twenty 
cents each the first morning. Gradually the 
business became popular and expanded until, 
one year later, more than eleven thousand 
Federal employees, three-quarters of whom 
were girls, these “liberty lunches.” 

With the advent of the many women 
workers the cafeteria scheme of meal dis- 
pensing also invaded Washington. Where 
there were only a scant baker’s dozen of 
these self-serve institutions during the 
first few months of the young-woman in- 
vasion, scores were soon established. For 
the government girls these cafeterias have 


been a bulwark against profiteering boarding 
houses and restaurants. 

The housing problem was considerably 
more of a stickler. After mature delibera- 
tion the representatives of the Government 
decided that the increase of heads and the 
lack of beds justified the sponsoring and 
promoting of a scheme to construct emer- 
gency quarters on government land for the 
Federal girl workers who were unable to 
secure satisfactory lodgings. 

A unique series of buildings of the plaza 
style, covering fifteen acres and costing up- 
ward of two and a half million dollars, was 
the resuit. These model quarters accommo- 
date eighteen hundred and seventy-five goy- 
ernment girls. Ever since the opening of this 
government hotel for girl workers, every room 
has been occupied and there has been a wait- 
ing list of from seven hundred to eight hun- 
dred applicants. The women who live in 
Uncle Sam’s dormitories represent every 
state in the Union and range in age from sev- 
enteen to seventy. 

All in all they are a group of as fine women 
as can be found in the Federal service. 


ype average salary paid to the young 
women ranges from thirteen hundred dol- 
lars to thirteen hundred and fifty, according 
to estimates by experts of the Civil Service. 
Under existent conditions of inflated living 
costs, such wages do not enable the ma- 
jority of the young women to save much 
money. Some girls—who wear last season’s 
hats and the year-before’s dresses—are able 
to practice parsimony and assist dependents 
at home, but the majority do so at supreme 
sacrifice. I have heard of girls who are aid- 
ing brothers in securing a college education, 
and of others who are caring for invalid 
parents or bedridden brothers or sisters. 

It is estimated that at least one-half the 
government girls are attending school or 
educational gatherings several times each 
week. Washington is one of the favorable 
cities of the world for the girl who wishes to 
earn her living and simultaneously to gain a 
good education. The city is provided with 
every conceivable kind of educational in- 
stitution, from specialized business col- 
leges, stenographic schools, foreign-language 
classes, free night schools and technical and 
trade schools, to professional colleges where 
higher training in the arts, classics, law, 
medicine, dentistry and the like is avail- 
able. The classes, for the most part, are 
arranged to suit the convenience of the gov- 
ernment girls, many of them meeting daily 
or several times weekly between the evening 
hours of five and seven or half past seven and 
ten o’clock. 


HE increased attendance at Geo rgeWash- 

ington University, the largest educational 
institution in the city, which is patronize 
largely by government girls, illustrates the 
interest which they take in higher education. 
For the school year of 1912-1913 the enroll- 
ment at George Washington was thirteen 
hundred and fifty. Three years later, about 
the time the young women began to arrive 
in Washington, the attendance at the unl 
versity jumped to nineteen hundred an 
seventy-three. During the current year the 
total registration has increased to more than 
four thousand. Out of every five persons 
enrolled at George Washington at this writ- 
ing, three are women, a total of twenty-four 
hundred women, almost nine-tenths of whom 
work for Uncle Sam daytime and §0 . 
school at night. The university’s remarkable 
growth is largely owing to the industry 4” 
laudable ambition of the thousands ° 
young women who have sought W ashington 
as a temporary place of employment an 
who, while here, are making the most of the 
educational opportunities offered. 

his extra education does not come easy 
in all cases. Two girls, who are graduates ° 
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Lysol Shaving Cream, in Tubes 

Contains the necessary proportion of the 
antiseptic ingredients of Lysol Disinfectant to 
render the razor, strop, cup, and shaving-brush 
aseptically clean, to guard the tiny cuts from 
infection, and give an antiseptic shave. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, ask him to order a supply 
for you. 


Lysol Toilet Soap, 25c a Cake 


Contains the necessary proportion of the 
antiseptic ingredients of Lysol Disinfectant to 
protect the health of the skin. It is also re- 
freshingly soothing, healing, and helpful for 
improving the skin. Ask your dealer. If he 
hasn’t it, ask him to order it for you. , 


FREE SAMPLES 


A sample of Lysol Shaving Cream and Lysol 
Toilet Soap will be mailed free for the men of 
your family, merely for the asking. Simply 
send us your name and complete address and 
ask for the free samples. 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited 
10 McCall St., Toronto 


Germs 


2 


Each graduation mark indicates sufficient Lysol 
Disinfectant to make '2 gallon of 1% solution. 


A 1% solution is sufficiently strong for disin- 
_ fecting purposes about the home. 


This is a 50c bottle and makes 5 gallons of solu- 
tion. A 25c bottle makes 2 gallons of solution. 


This much Lysol Disinfectant makes 1 gallon of 
germ-killing disinfectant. 


Merely add Lysol Disinfectant to water. Sprinkle 
a few drops of this solution frequently in toilets, pails, 
sinks, drains, sick-rooms, closets, garbage cans, and 
wherever flies gather. 


When cleaning, add a little Lysol Disinfectant 
to the water with which floors, walls, dark corners, 
window sills, and all dust-covered surfaces are washed. 
Then you will disinfect as you clean. 


Lysol Disinfectant kills germ life and cleanses 
thoroughly all surfaces to which it is applied. 


Women find Lysol Disinfectant invaluable also for 
personal hygiene. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
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Talcum Powder is 25c a 
As-the-Peials toilet requisites 
ace Powder at 60c, the Rouge at 
1.50, Toilet Water at 
sachet at 7 5c. 
Samples of As-the-Petals Face 
reme de Meridor. For 25c in 
Sue also send a bottle of bewitching 


PERFUMER 
Dept. 6D 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson 
New York 


Orange Buds, Rose Petals and 
Dew Buds, three dainty tal- 
cums, in the same handy shaped 
détwoffer a variety of fragranives 


guilt every taste. 
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THEY CAN KEEP A SECRET 


Western university, are pursuing post- 
quate studies at George Washington three 
nights a week and work .the emaining eve- 
nings at a S¢ »da-water fountain to secure the 
wherewithal for their advanced studies, as 


the Federal salaries paid them only balance 
their living expenses. 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TALENTED art student, who is one of 
the Federal typewriting force, is paying 

her way through a Washington art school by 
inting posters, dinner cards, and decorat- 

ing fancy crockery outside of office hours. 
Another girl, experienced in esthetic dancing, 
when she is not filing records for the Govern- 
ment gives private lessons which yield her 
an annual bonus above her living expenses. 
She spends these savings and her summer 
vacation at a New York camp, where the 
most advanced work in esthetic dancing is 
‘yen. Her ambition is to establish a similar 
institution near to Washington. Still an- 
other government girl, an experienced horse- 
woman, takes out parties of novice riders 
and trains them in the proper seat, posture 
and management of the horse. She devotes 

| the revenue realized in this novel manner to 
the study of foreign languages, as some day 


© HARRIS & EWING 


she hopes to go abroad as a 
government official. 

Portia will have many mod- 
ern representatives if the sixty 
government girls who are now 
studying at the George Wash- 
ington Law School elect to 
engage in active practice, 
pending their receipt of sheepskins. The 
government service offers many opportu- 
nities for those trained in legal lines; these 
girls are striving diligently to qualify them- 
selves for labors of this description. Of the 
one hundred and nine students enrolled in 
the medical college this year, four are girls 
who aspire ultimately to active practice. 
And two of the government girls are becom- 
ing proficient in the art and science of mod- 
em dentistry. And all this scholastic work 
A being done outside of official government 

urs. 


VERY little while, with a roar and a rum- 

ble, Congress demands that the forces 
of government girls be decreased. “Reduce 
expenses,” say the lawmakers. 

‘Ah, yes,” replies the Civil Service, “within 
reason; but remember that the Government 
needs the services of hundreds of workers to 
sort out, index and file away the third of a 
million tons of draft-board records which must 

compiled and stored in the Federal ar- 
chives. It also needs hundreds of additional 
clerks to tabulate and record the history of 
every American soldier and to assist in our 
vastly expanded Federal activities.” 

Congress cannot understand why Civil 
Service still advertises for additional govern- 
ment employees and why more girls are 
Constantly coming to Washington. The ex- 
Planation is simple: It is physically impos- 
sible to transform a typist into a domestic- 
fconomy expert or to convert a filing clerk 
ito a woman demonstration agent. A 
stenographer, no matter how skilled, is poor 
material from which to create a technically 
trained biologist, bacteriologist, color artist 
Or nematode specialist. In a word, Civil 

vice calls—and will continue to call fre- 
quently—for technically trained experts, 
among whom are many women and girls, 
and regularly holds examinations for can- 


didate qualifi i 
jualified for such 
Ss government posl 


nd some departments, where there are 
tP'uses of stenographic and clerical help, 
€ forces are being curtailed. Every em- 
sh who is released from such bureaus is 
e in other branches of 
pg _ service. Of course in some in- 
vi py salaries are lower than those to 
a employee has been accustomed, 
lence she refuses to certify for the new 
Position. 
— it cannot be said that Uncle 
without turned off any of his girl workers 
Out giving them a chance for another 

8evernment position. 
the malerteenth decennial census is now in 
op ng so far as final reports and statis- 
pores oncerned, which has necessitated 
ition of four thousand workers to the 
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government force of clerks and typists. 
There has been such difficulty in securing 
sufficient help to complete the tabulation of 
census facts and figures within the prescribed 
time limit that special inducements have 
been offered to Federal workers employed in 
other bureaus to put in overtime evening 
work at the Census Bureau. 

Any government employee in Washington 
was eligible for this work with the proviso 
that her or his combined salary from the two 
— did not exceed two thousand dol- 
arsa year. It was prerequisite that govern- 
ment girls who essayed this extra work must 
have had at least three months of clerical 
experience and a Federal rating equal to or 
greater than a minor clerk. The hours of 
service are from six to ten o’clock each eve- 
ning and the women employed are between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five inclusive. 
They operate punching machines, the com- 
pensation being on the basis of thirty cents 
a hundred cards, correctly punched. The 
average operator usually is able to punch 
from one hundred and twenty to two hun- 
dred cards an hour. 


‘ta impression which has gone abroad 
that the government girls have had things 
mighty easy during their sojourn in Wash- 
ington needs correction. As a class these 
girls have worked faithfully and industriously 
on the tasks assigned to them. Their spon- 
taneity, their ability to absorb hard knocks 


cheerfully, their predilection for making the 
best of the worst, their desire to serve have 
reacted beneficially not only in improving 
the morale of the offices and bureaus in 
which they are employed, but also in starch- 
ing up the courage, courtesy and cheerful- 
ness of the entire city, of which they are a 
prominent part. 

To-day Washington proudly boasts the 
largest girls’ Sunday-school class in the world. 
The Burrall Class of eight hundred and fifty 
government girls, organized and developed 
by Miss Jessie L. Burrall, who has charge of 
the educational work of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, meets every Sunday morn- 
ing in one of the largest motion-picture 
theaters in Washington, as a few months 
after its inception it outgrew the limited 
space allotted to it in one-of the local 
churches. The class, organized about two 
and one-half years ago, started with six 
members. 

The plan was followed of each girl bring- 
ing a friend to the gatherings and striving to 
get her to join the class. This unique scheme 
of increasing the membership worked so effi- 
caciously that now the organization includes 
girls from forty states, representing sixteen 
denominations. 


Y MEANS of dances where the girls 

are properly chaperoned, the District of 
Columbia Community Service has afforded 
women newcomers to the city amusement 
and protection unlike that offered by the 
public dance halls. Instruction has been 
given in modern and esthetic dancing as well 
as in recreative and athletic games and 
sports. 

Every effort has been made to provide 
healthy and wholesome amusement for the 
thousands of girls, who in many instances 
are away from home for the first time. The 
aim of the Community Service from the 
outset has been to develop leaders among the 
girls of Washington and to train them in 
community service, dancing, sports, music, 
drama and similar activities, so that when 
they return to their home communities they 
will bring new thought, inspiration, experi- 
ence and enthusiasm which will find expres- 
sion in the development of neighborhood 
activities, community life, social enterprises 
and recreative diversions. 

The task of developing the musical talent 
of Washington, particularly that of the girl 
workers, by public presentations of operas, 
oratorios and concerts was begun one and 
a half years ago. With this in view, the 
Community Opera of Washington was organ- 
ized, which successfully produced The Pi- 
rates of Penzance, The Bohemian Girl, 
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at prices lower than you imagine 
are vividly placed before you in, 
‘ALBRECHT FUR FACTS AND FASHIONS 
This book. contains information 
that enables vee. to make a pru- 
dent and intelligent selection that 
will meet your requirements. It 
tells The Truth About Furs--How 
Furs are Made and Graded--Rela: 
tive Wearing Qualities-- Correct 
Fur Styles--Fur Trade Names 
and Common English Names. 
Take advantage of our advance 
season 20% DISCOUNT UNTIL 

OcTOBER 10TH. This book is 

worth many dollars to you. 
Send 105 today for Catalog No.101 


E.ALBRECHT & SON 
Saint Paul Dept.A-1 Minnesota 
65 YEARS OF FUR LEADERSHIP 


Albrecht Furs 
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“Tm Nevér Brassitre~Conscious!” 


The woman who coined that clever expression paid 
the highest compliment that tongue could pay to the 
fit of the ‘‘Model”’ Brassiére. /¢ supports without the 


slightest strain or stiffness. 


Model Brassiéres, made for Full Figures, Normal Figures 
and Slender Figures, inevery typeof fastening. 75cto$I0. 


For Sale Everywhere 
Illustrated Style Book Sent on Request 


Vel Pyrassiere (<0. 


JRC ORFPORATED 


Dept. “L” 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Best of All Her Gifts 


Longest to be remembered is 


Ric 


She cannot soon forget either the gift or the 
giver. 


The reason is easily seen, since the heaviest 
load of all her household duties has been 
lifted from her shoulders by the Electric 
Sweeper-Vac with its motor driven (not 
muscle driven) brush. 


Whether it is rug, mattress, upholstery or 
drapery cleaning, electricity does it for her. 


With the Electric Sweeper-Vac, she does not 
have to do part of her cleaning by hand and 
part by electricity. 


Electricity does it all for her, producing 
powerful suction and properly speeded brush 
action. 


WIT/T-MOTOR ‘DRIVEN - BRUSH 


Two machines inone—sold at the price of one! 


Yes, the two accepted types of vacuum 
cleaners now on the market are fully em- 
bodied in the Electric Sweeper-Vac, and it 
costs no more than some of the one type kind. 


Either type in the Electric Sweeper-Vac, is at 
instant command by one turn of That Lever. 


Turn That Lever to the left and you have the 
type that cleans by suction alone. 


Turn That Lever to the right and you have 
the combination type that cleans by the same 
powerful suction, plus motor driven brush. 


Light weight, easy operation, freedom from 
adjustment, reasonable price, and many other 
useful features, make the Electric Sweeper- 
Vac the cleaner for you. 


Ask for the most elaborate book ever written on vacuum cleaners. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY, Department 6, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Before you go 
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everywhere on the person 
5 does not interfere with nat 


5 prevents chafing. 


THE AMOLIN 


Cleanliness is more 
than a matter of bathing 


In the morning 
After your bath 


After a day of 
work or play 


in the evening 


For intimate 
personal uses 


Tell Father and 
Big Brother 


perspiration 


3 Che Personal Deodorant Powder 


) A woman cannot always bathe daily —but even when she can, 

the particular woman uses Amolin, the personal deodorant 
- bath. It gives her person a clean-smelling, 

sweet atmosphere all day long—no matter how warm the 

weather or how great her activity. 

Amolin is the one safe and effective deodorant for a// uses, 


s perspiration. It soothes and benefits the skin; it heals 


Send 4c in stamps for a purse-size can, with booklet of many uses. A 
Larger sizes 30c and 60c at drug and department stores 


out 


the 


aut COORS 
PERSPIRATION 


. It destroys odors, but positively 4 
ure by closing the pores or oo ps, 
and 


COMPANY, Lont, N. J. 


September, 
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Pagliacci in Italian, and a concert per-’ 


formance of Carmen in French. More 
than two thousand visitors were turned 
away from a performance of The Bohemian 
Girl at the Central High School audito- 
rium, due to lack of sufficient seats. Several 
of the girls, who are remarkably talented as 
singers, are devoting all their spare time to 
training for amateur opera. 


HAT the Young Women’s Christian 

Association believes that Washington is 
to retain its honors as a girl center is evi- 
denced by the fact that the organization 
recently broke ground for a four-hundred- 
room hotel for.the government girls and 
transient girls. and women who visit the 
national capital. In addition to locating 
rooms for the girls, the association secretaries 
subsequently kept in touch with them and 
made sure that they were satisfied with their 
abodes. 

The women’s “‘ Y” offers one prize attrac- 
tion to the government girls, a seven-acre 
picnic ground and athletic field which is 
open to the use of the girls every evening 
during the summer. Baseball, basket ball, 
tennis, volley ball and other recreative 
games are played under trained leadership. 
An inexpensive, cafeteria-style picnic meal 
is served each evening after the sports are 
ended. As many as a thousand girls a night 
visit this amusement resort “for girls only” 
and profit thereby. 

One of these government girls, a former ru- 
ral school-teacher, is devoting all her spare 
time to the study of architectural designing 
with the intention of going back home when 
shehas mastered thisspecialtyand offering her 
services to the country people of her section. 
She says that the rural homes thereabouts 
are not planned for or equipped with modern 
conveniences, that they are without attrac- 
tive adornment and veritably are only 
shelters against the elements. This girl in- 
tends to devote her life to intensifying the 
“homeliness” characteristics in such rural 
abodes. 

A chain of government stores has been 
operated in Washington during the last year 
for the benefit of the government employees. 
Each worker becomes a member on the pay- 
ment of a five-dollar fee. For the most part 
the wearing apparel, foodstuffs, supplies and 

‘incidentals which can be purchased at these 
stores are sold at from one-tenth to one-half 
lower prices than those in the local retail 
shops for articles of similar grade and 
quality. 

Many of the government girls have been 
able to materially increase the buying 
power of their limited incomes by liberally 
patronizing these national stores. 


STRANGLE hold on the potential salary 

checks of many of the young women 
workers, placed on their own resources for the 
first time and inexperienced in buying, has 
been gained by the extension of excessive 
credit. Theaverage girl of twentyis not a good 
shopper. Her eye usually is her guide. What 
she likes she wants, and usually what she 
wants she gets. Late last winter a Washing- 
ton landlady advertised five fur coats for 
sale. The advertisement, which appeared 
for several days in a leading newspaper, at- 
tracted much attention. Readers could not 
supply the missing link which connected the 
business of renting rooms with the trade of 
the furrier. 

Finally it developed that the coats 
formerly belonged to government-girl room- 
ers. The girls were forced to sacrifice their 
winter coats in order to gain the where- 
withal for buying spring clothing and paying 
their board bills. 

Occasionally, however, the women workers 
get ahead of the tradesmen. Two young 
women purchased a low-priced automobile 
of a popular make on the time-payment 
basis from a Washington dealer. The girls 
made the initial payment and were given 
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possession of the car. One month late 
when the next note was due, they failed t, 
appear at the dealer’s garage. He called at 
their boarding house and found that they 
had left town three weeks 
for no one knew where. The dealer futilely 
tried to find the car and the girls and final}, 
abandoned the search in disgust, cha - 
the car to his “dead beat” account. ‘gy 
months later he received a check in full fo, 
the car, postmarked from a small town in 
Montana. 

“We had to get even with some one fo, 
the impositions put upon us by you trades. 
men, so we took out the grudge on you,” 
wrote the girls in apology. = 


(72 of the most important services which 


the government departments haveestah. | 
lished for the benefit of the girl employees | 


has been the institution of the women wel. 
fare work. In every respect the welfare 
worker qualifies as a substitute mother fo; 
the girls. 

At present the War Department, Wa 
Risk Insurance, the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing and the Treasury Depart 
ment have official social workers of this 
description, who assist the girls in every way 
possible, from advising them about their 
clothes, to comforting them when they ar 
sick and in trouble, lending them money 
when they are in need and furnishing them 
with the opportunities for social diversion, 

The daily doings of the average welfare 
workers are as varied as the vagaries of the 
west wind. If a girl is taken sick at office, 
the welfare worker attends her, accompanies 
her to her home and sees that she is properly 
cared for until she recovers from her indis- 
position. If a girl receives a telegram that 
one of her parents is dangerously ill, the wel. 
fare worker comforts her and aids her in 
preparation for her forced journey home, 
secures her transportation and accompanies 
her to the station. 

In the strict interpretation of the terms, 
the welfare worker is neither a chaperon,a 
supervisor, nor a disciplinarian over the 
girls; she is first, last and all the time their 
friend. 

Some girls are at first suspicious of her, 
but adroitly and before they know it she 
gains their interest, arouses their curiosity 
and finally wins their confidence. Then 
her troubles begin, for henceforward the 
girls consider her the court of last appeal 
for anything and everything, from how long 
their shoe strings should be to the proper 
angle at which they should wear their hats. 
She becomes their model and patron in all 
that pertains to social etiquette, office con- 
duct and recreative pleasures. 


HERE -is one Washington department 
which has not been disturbed by the git 
invasion. It is the Pension Bureau, which 
employs about three hundred and filty 
women at salaries which range from twelve 
hundred to eighteen hundred a year. Thes 
employees, largely the widows of former | 
national soldiers, average about fifty-five 
years of age. Many of these women have 
worked for the Pension Bureau for thirty to | 
forty years or more. ; 
From what has been written it is evident 
that the government girls and women, who, 
in many instances at personal inconvenient, 
have come to Washington at the behest 
of the Federal Government, have had ™ | 
sinecures. The living conditions for most 
of them have been trying, with the city 
crammed to superoverflowing; the work 
has been constant, incessant and eve 
increasing. Salaries have been uniformly 
low as compared with personal maintenant 
budgets. Yet, despite such inauspiciol | 


circumstances, the army of seventy-five | 
thousand government girls has never faltered | 
and has met a difficult situation with a quiet | 
and whole-hearted devotion worthy of 


praise. 
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Illustrated above is the magnified underweave 
of a Martex Towel. This firm, cosely-hnit fabric 
wears well and costs least in the long run, 


For Luxury and 


OR SHAMPOOING do you li 


T H 


ike a 


Turkish towel that dries the hair very 
quickly and with the least possible 


amount of rubbing? 


Do the men of your family ask for big bath 
that can be ‘‘sawed’’ across broad backs? 


And, when bathing baby, do you want a soft, 
Turkish towel, as absorbent asa blotter, which 
it unnecessary to rub baby’s delicate skin? 


towels 


heavy 
makes 


If you do want such towels ask for—and insist on 
getting—Turkish towels that bear the red-and-white 


label ‘‘ Martex.’’ 


Martex Turkish Towels are not only more luxurious 
than ordinary towels; they are also most economical. 
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Martex Turkish Towels do wear longer. The dense, 
flexible, soft-surfaced Martex fabric long endures 
stretching, frequent laundering in boiling water, sun- 
drying and hard rubbing. You get wonderful value 
in every Martex Towel. 


You will find Martex Turkish Towels in the homes 
of discriminating buyers everywhere. You will also 
find Martex quality in the country’s leading hotels— 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, the Bellevue-Stratford 
in Philadelphia, and other fine hotels in every city. 
Some of the most famous clubs and hospitals buy 
Martex, as do also leading Y. M. C. A.’s. These in- 
stitutions know Martex Turkish Towels do wear longer. 
The half-circles below show why Martex Towe/s are 


so durable. Examine the pictures carefully; they 
tell a story that will interest you. 


Martex Turkish Towels, Bath Mats and Wash Cloths 
are sold by leading department stores everywhere. 


Jasper and Huntingdon Streets 


WOH. & ALE. MARGERISON & COMPANY 


: Philadelphia, Pa. 


efale? 


a 
Above is the equally magnified widerweave ¢ 
cheap Turkish towel. Note the lot 
weave. Wears out quickly; costs” 
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BLUE FLOWERS FROM RED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


I knelt down to crumble the dirt around 

the roots of some of my blue flowers, and 
went away. 

think must have gone straight to 
Roger. That night he looked just the way he 
did in the first days after he brought her 
home, a bride. She put my flowers in a glass 
in the middle of the supper table that night. 


ELL, even in his worst times I never 

doubted how it was going to end. For 
he had his dreadful times and many of them. 
It wasn’t to be expected that he would 
change, not all at once. But Rachel never 
failed him. She never turned away or left 
him when he was that 


way. 

“Vou 

im,” Mary used to say. 

like that. 
He isn’t to blame for it.” 

Then Rachel would 
smile—oh, not always 
with her lips, because 
sometimes things were 
pretty bad, but she al- 
ways smiled with her eyes 
anyway. And it wasn’t 
always bride time for her. 
Sometimes Roger turned 
that cruel tongue against 
her with curses that she 
wouldn’t seem to hear. 
Sometimes he would rail 
out at her and storm at 
her and tell her to go 
about her own business 
and leave him alone. 

Once he struck her. I 
came near forgetting I 
was just old Daffy then 
and started for him; but 
before I got there he had thrown himself at 
her feet and was sobbing against her skirts 
and she was holding his head in her soft 
arms and saying, over and over, “There, 
there, dear! There, there,” just as if he had 
been a child. 

For a longish time after that—months, a 
good many of them—I began to think she 
had won. Some of the blackness seemed 
gone out of him. Folks at the store and 
other places even used to pass the time of 
day with him of their own accord. 

That autumn he went off on a trip and 
came home with a half carload of young 
cattle he was going to fatten that winter. 
Pretty things they were after their kind, 
rough and shaggy and black, big, clumsy, 
half-grown babies. Rachel laughed when she 


saw them and Roger was mighty proud of | 


them. I guess we all were. The McClintocks 
have always been fond of fine stock, even the 
blackest of us. Roger took mighty good care 
of them and they did well. 

Then one day—February, I guess it was, 
for there was snow on the ground— Mary 
went out to call him in to dinner. 

She came running in, panting, and she 
leaned up against the door. ‘“‘He’s killing 
them!” she said. 


ACHEL wasn’t fit to go, but she didn’t 

wait a minute. She ran right out just 

the way she was, bareheaded and all. I went 
too. 

I have seen a good deal first and last. But 
I never saw anything like that. It was terri- 
ble. I found out afterward that they had 
broken out of the yard where he kept them, 
but when we got there they were in again. 
Some were even in the stable, but the most of 
them were huddled against each other in the 
far end of the yard and Roger was at them. 
He wasn’t saying a word, but you could hear 
him breathing above their breathing. He 
had a knife in his hand and he was striking, 
striking. 

There was blood on the snow. One of the 
young things was on the ground; I guess 
he had struck it in the neck, but I don’t 
suppose he knew it. I don’t suppose he saw 
much of anything at all—nothing except his 
own mad rage. 

Rachel ran into the yard, ran across the 
snow, right over the red places. She grabbed 
his arm, shook it, called out to him. - He 
turned on her and I thought he was going to 
strike her again. But I guess he must have 
looked straight into her eyes. The knife 
dropped and he looked all around—at the 
animal on the ground, at the blood on the 
snow, at the pe, frightened things crowd- 
—e the fence and back at Rachel 

ain, 

He was swaying, all the strength gone out 
of him. “Rachel” he said, “Rachel —” 
and he took a step toward her. 

But she went back, away from him. “Stay 
Where you are,” she cried out. “ Stay where 
a are, you coward! Look what you’ve 
~ ng to these things, these baby things! 

ou cowardly dog, you brute!” she cried, 
and then she said more, more. 
tas had never supposed she could say such 

Ings. I don’t know where she found the 
+e Roger just stared at her, and I too. 

1 -aised her hand and pointed at him and 


told him all the blackness that was in him; 
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told him what it meant to his soul—and to 
hers; told him what she thought of the way 
he had mg taken that black temper; yes, 
told him what she thought of the way his 
mother had always taken it too. It was his, 
she said, his own, not the fault of anybody 
dead and gone, not anybody’s but his, his 
own. 

He tried to speak when she seemed to 
have said everything, tried to go to her the 
way he had that time he struck her. 

But she said: “No! No! Finish your 
work here, you black coward! Finish it—but 
don’t you come near me! Don’t you touch 
me! Don’t you speak to me!” 

He staggered back, 
away from her, and she 
turned to go out of the 
yard. When she came to 
the thing that was bleed- 
ing its life out in the snow 
she stopped and stooped 
down and laid a hand on 
it. But she did not look 
back at Roger or me. 
She went into the house. 


ELL, for near two 
months after that 
she never seemed to see 
him. If he stood in her 
way, she just walked 
around him. If he spoke 
to her, she never seemed to 
hear. He sold the young 
cattle, said he couldn’t 
have them around; she 
knew when he did it, but 
she didn’t speak of it. 
. Mary used to watch them; 
I think she was on Roger’s 
side, but on Rachel’s too. 
So it was for nearly two months; then 
little Letty was born. The doctor stayed 
overnight—shook his head when Roger asked 
him something and didn’t answer. , All his 
life I had been sorry for Roger at times, 
but I was never so sorry for him as I was 
while we had to wait like that. I shall never 
forget how he looked when we heard the 
child’s cry at last. 

Day was just coming—seemed like the 
only day that ever had come. The doctor 
came out. He was smiling, but he looked 
pretty tired. 

‘She wants to see you,” he said to Roger. 
“‘She’s asking for you.” 

Roger stood up, but he was shaking so he 
had to hold onto his chair. ‘‘Wants—to 
see—me?” he asked. 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘Of course she does, 
man. I tell you she’s asking for you. But 
you mustn’t stay long.” 5 

Roger went in. I saw him pause at the 
door. I heard him as he went over to the 
bed. I’ve always thought she must have 
held out her arms to him. 

After that—oh, I wouldn’t say he hadn’t 
his black times; but he fought them down, 
almost always; seemed like he made up his 
mind Letty wasn’t ever going to see him in 
one of them, even when she was a baby. 
And I think Rachel somehow knew when 
they were coming on him. 

She always seemed to be right on hand to 
stand by him, to help him through. Between 
them they fought it down, kept it down, the 
blackness. 

But I’ve noticed even with the flowers 
that I thought I could be sure of, that some- 
times they will come the wrong color again— 
something hidden deep in their roots, I 
guess. And so it was with Roger until after 
the last time. 

Letty was just like Rachel, like what she 
must have been when she was a baby thing, 
for by that time Rachel was showing the 
wear of it all a little. Hard hours she went 
through, I know, helping Roger. But Letty— 
well, sir, I never saw anything like Letty. 
Sunlight, dancing sunlight she was, or like 
one of those little yellow butterflies that are 
never still. Roger thought the sun rose and 
set in her. I guess we all did. 


HE used to toddle down to my garden, 
holding onto my hand; soft and warm 
her little hand was. She learned all the flow- 
ers by name, but she was the prettiest thing 
ever grew in the garden—brighter than any 
of the others; about as delicate too, only her 
brightness never fell the way the petals do. 
Winter and summer she was just the same— 
until after she was four years old. 

I don’t know that I told you there was one 
thing Rachel had always been afraid of. She 
couldn’t stand a thunderstorm in any kind 
of comfort. Some folks are that way. And 
Letty was just like her—used to run to her 
mother at the first clap and have to be held 
close until it was over. Roger liked a storm, 
liked to be out in it; he used to laugh at 
Rachel, try to persuade her to go out with 
him, but he never could. After Letty came 
she managed not to let on she was afraid, but 
I guess she was always glad to have Letty 
ole te her arms, held tight against her. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 186 
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Rinse With Lemon 


To Really Clean the Hair 


Squeeze the juice of one lemon 
into a quart of water and riase with 
that after shampooing. 


Try it next time you wash the 
children’s hair, and when you wash 
your own. 


Then feel the hair—that is proof 
enough. You'll always use the 
lemon rinse, just as do the leading 
“Beauty Shops.” It’s the harm- 
less and most effective way. 


Soap forms a curd whichotherwise 
staysonthe hair,nomatterhowmany 
times you rinse with water alone. 


The lemon juicecutsthatcurdand 
disperses it, leaving the hair fluffy, 
soft and clear. The hair is sticky, in 
comparison—not really clean—if 
lemon isn’t used. 


TSS 


The best lemons, full of juice, are 
California Sunkist. Ask dealers for 
this kind. 


CALIFORNIA 


unkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


SS 


SAS 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Section 218, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CESS 


SS 


Send for FREE BOOK,“ Toilet Uses for the 
Lemon— How it Helps to Beautify’’ 


This Wonderful Range 


With Two Ovens 


G 


DITA 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 
Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits —Broils Steak and Cooks 

Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals All At One Time. 

Although it is less than four feet long Note the two gas ovens above—one 
it can do every kind of cooking for any for baking, glass paneled and one for 
ordinary family by gas in warm weather, broiling, with white enamel door. i 
or by coal or wood when the kitchen needs The large oven below has the Indicator 
heating. and is heated by coal or wood. 
The Coal section and the Gas section See the cooking surface when you want 
are just as separate as though you had _ to rush things—five burners for gas and 
two ranges in your kitchen. four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one 
for baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking—It ‘‘ Makes Cooking Easy.” 


Glenwoo 


Write for handsome free booklet 168 that tells all about it. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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| are Children 
This Healing Toilet Powder 


POWDER 


Should be used 
-'To heal and protect the skin 


OR 25 years leading physicians and trained 
iu nurses have found it superior to anything else 
‘ to heal and protect the skin. 


Because it contains healing, antiseptic, disinfecting, 
and deodorant ingredients not found in ordinary 
talcums, combining rare healing efficiency with de- 
lightful toilet qualities. ; 


When used regularly after bathing children it will 
clear the skin from chafing, inflammation, erup- 
tions, rashes, infant scalding. Heals cuts, 
wounds, burns and soreness—mild and agreeable 
to the most delicate skin. 


For chafing of fleshy people, irritation after shav- 
ing, skin soreness of the sick, it gives instant relief. 
Refuse substitutes because there is nothing like it. 

i At leading drug and department stores. 
Tin box 30c—glass jar 60c (with more than 
twice as much Powder and a soft, fleecy puff). 


Trial box sent upon receipt of 
2 , FREE 2 cents in stamps to pay postage. 


} \ THE COMFORT POWDER CoO. 
- 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1890 
Canada—Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St. E., Toronto 


Your Baby 


Willbe a Healthy, Happy Growing Baby if it Has Loving 
Care, Proper Food, and Comfortable, Hygienic Clothing 


You will give it the loving care; your physician 
will prescribe the proper food; and we are at your ser- 
vice in supplying the comfortable, hygienic clothing. 


“‘NON-NETTLE” WHITE FLANNELS 


are soft, smooth and free from ‘rritat- 
os ing substances usually found in ordinary 

9 Vy flannels. They are sold only dy us (65c to 

$2 yd.),and thename“Non-Nettle” isstamped 
' every half yard on the selvage, except silk warps. 


Sample Case Sent Free 


This case contains samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rubber 
Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. 
We will also include our illustrated catalog, showing 50 styles of White 
Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($15.50 up), Separate Garments, 
Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, and hundreds of necessary articles for ex- 
pectant mothers and the baby; also 


Valuable Information on Care of the Baby 


No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a complete set of 
seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would 
cost $1.70 if bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


When Baby Gets Older 


You will want a handsome and service- 
able carriage, cab, perambulator or go- 
cart. Ours are unusually highgrade at 
lowest possible prices—in fact, 
we have crowded prices down 
until we can say without fear of 
contradiction that our offerings 


are extraordinary values. a 
Carriages and cabs with sta- Bap. d 
tionary or reversible gears. Go- design.Note 
carts and perambulators in all and stylish 
leading styles. Handsome 64- Fully described 
page illustrated catalog of this "end carriage 
line sent free on request. a 
will be 

sent on re- 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO., 333-347 Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe 


BLUE FLOWERS FROM RED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 185) 


That day it came up blacker than usual, 
about as black as I’d ever seen it; then the 
sky went yellow and the birds flew by 
swiftly to shelter. Roger had been harness- 
ing up, for he wasn’t going to let a gust keep 
him home. He had a young horse, only half 
broken anyway, and he drove up to the 
house just before the first clap came. 

He had to come in for something and 
Rachel begged him to wait until the storm 
was over. He laughed and patted her on the 
shoulder and went out. 

Letty had already come running in to her 
mother, but when Roger went out she 
slipped down from Rachel’s lap and trotted 
after him, calling him: ‘‘Daddy, daddy! 
Oh, don’t go, daddy! Don’t go!” 

But Roger didn’t notice and went on out 
to the wagon. Just as he started to step in 
the first clap came sudden and sharp, the 
way it does sometimes. The horse sprang as 
if it had been shot and the way it jerked the 
wagon threw Roger to one side. I don’t 
doubt it hurt him. Anyway, you could see 


the rage come to him, as sharp and sudden as - 


the clap of thunder. He grabbed for the whip 
and the reins. 

But before he could do anything Rachel 
was out of the house, at his side. “‘ Roger! 
Roger!” I heard her cry, as though she 
was warning him. 

But he pulled away from her. 

Letty had run out there, too, and she was 
crying and still saying over and over: 
“Daddy! Daddy! Don’t go! Don’t go!” 

Then the second clap came and a long, 
sharp, crackling roll. The hotse jumped 
again, but Roger was ready for him. Letty 
shrieked and hid her little face in Rachel’s 
dress. Then before any of us knew what he 
was about, Roger had stooped down and 
swept her up with one arm and jumped into 
the wagon with her. 

“Roger! Roger! What are you going to 
do, Roger?” Rachel cried out loud. 

And Roger turned his black face of fury to 
her. ‘‘I’ll teach them both to be afraid!” he 
called out. 

Then he raised the whip and the horse 
leaped off. 


= waited in the porch until the 
storm was over. She didn’t seem to 
hear it nor to notice the lightning. It lasted 
quite a while—about as bad a one as I ever 
remembered. 

Mary came out once or twice; but there 
wasn’t anything you could say when you 
saw Rachel’s face. 

The thunder passed after a while and the 
wind died down and only the rain kept on, 
white sheets of it. Then that grew less and 
less too. You know that fresh smell of wet 
earth and of the breath of green things set 
free that comes after a summer rain? I shall 
never get it without remembering that day, 
not as long as I live. 

We saw Roger coming. He was walking 
and he was carrying Letty in his arms. 
Rachel just stood there—didn’t go to meet 
them—just stood there. He came up the 
road, up to the porch. I have never seen 
anything like his face. But it wasn’t black; 
no, it wasn’t black. 


Letty was limp, like a broken flower. Her 
head was hanging over his arm aad her 
curls—her little golden head —— Her hair 
= wet with the rain, but it was still yel- 
ow. 

Rachel held out her arms. _I went for the 
doctor. 

It was a long time before the doctor came 
out of the room where Letty was. I didn’t 
know whether she was dead or not. I didn’t 
want to ask. I just waited on the porch with 
Roger. 

When the doctor did come out he told 
us he was afraid Letty would never walk 
again—nor run—the way she did. 

And she never has. We’ve thought she 
never would, until to-day —— 

I guess that was a terrible drive they had. 
Some folks saw them. Letty was thrown out 
when the wagon broke. 


FTER a while, when it was almost dark, 
Roger said—he hadn’t spoken at all 
before that: ‘‘Two months it was that other 
time. She’ll never speak to me again, never.” 
But she did. She came out of the room 


. after a while, out to the porch. She stood in 


the doorway and she opened her arms to 
him. Just the way she had held them out for 
Letty. ‘“‘My poor Roger!” she said. That 
was all. Just that. 

And I tell you, doctor, he’s never had a 
black moment again—not after that. The 
blackness just seems to have gone out of him. 
He’s quiet, as men go, but never black any 
more. 

Sometimes he leaves his work and goes in 
to where Letty is, when you wouldn’t think 
there was any reason for his going. Some- 
times he lifts her in his arms and brings her 
down to see my flowers. Almost every day 
he finds something to take her to make her 
smile; it’s easy to make Letty smile, Letty 
in her chair that she has never walked 
from since that day. 

And now you tell us all she needs to be 
like the others again, running about and all, 
is just to go to sleep a while and let you work 
and then, and then —— There, there! I’m 
old and foolish, doctor, only old Daffy; 
you'll have to forgive me. It’s too much; 
don’t seem as though it can be true! I 
couldn’t do that much mending for one of 
my broken flowers, doctor! 

I’ve been thinking ever since you told us. 
When she’s well again Letty will forget all 
the years in the chair, the way women always 
do forget their pain when it’s come to any- 
thing. For there’s Roger, you see; Letty and 
Rachel, between them— Rachel —— 

Oh, yes, they’ve had other children, as 
you’ve seen, doctor—three of them; didn’t 
come for a long time, though. Then, first 
another yellow-haired one, and another, and 
then the little boy with the black hair and 
eyes. They have their bad times with that 
little fellow, Rachel and Roger do; but I 
guess they’ll see him through. I don’t know 
everything. I’m only old Daffy. But | guess 
they’ll see him through, the two of them. 
I think of my blue flowers—they’ve come 
true for many summers now. os 

Here is one, doctor! Take it, sir; its 
yours! Pretty, isn’t it? 


A WISH 


By Strickland Gillilan 


pay day beside you on the porch I'll sit 
And slowly turn my head as folks go by; 
The shadows of the wind-stirred vine may 
flit 
About me there unnoticed of my eye; 
I shall be filled with measureless content, 
Nor care if skies be overcast or blue; 
No restlessness with pleasure will be blent 
If I may sit those dear, dear days with 
you. 


There may be roses blooming by the porch; 
There may be morning-glories on the 
wall; 
The hollyhock may flaunt his garish torch— 
Yet should they not, I’d see and scent 
them all; 
For in the years we’ve traveled side by side 


We’ve watched and loved these bonny 
things together; 
Their perfume and their color shall abide 
Deep in our lives, though wintry be the 
weather. 


Why should I think upon some Heaven that 
lies 
Beyond this life we’ve known and still 
shall know? 
I want its lovelinesses to surprise 
My earth-trained vision, when I home 
ward go; 
The sweetest fate that I can comprehend 
Is that, throughout the years that shall 
ensue 
Between life’s middle and its mist-veiled end, 
I may stay quiet,somewhere, close by you: 
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Now Ready for Fall Winter 


ic | The famous New York House of Bedell—now a national 
ve institution with Bedell retail stores in 17 principal cities— 
el is ready with the new fashions! To see New York’s own 
the favorite creations—and in completest varieties—you 
me should see them as presented exclusively by their creators! 
n't Lowest prices—prompt and courteous service—money 
ith back if not satisfied. 
ik Every Woman 
he Should See All the Beautiful 
Winter Style Changes 
ut 

rk, 
all 
In 
to 
or 
at 
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e 
er 
y (De Luxe Edition) 
y This beautiful catalog, fresh from the 
, press, illustrates, describes and gives prices 
" on all the wonderful new styles which 
, well-dressed New York women will wear 
i this coming season. Many pages in 
brilliant colors showing the rich Fall and 
1: Winter shades to be in vogue. 
Write for Your 
A Copy Today! 

S. 
l + No woman should be without this book 
—the supreme American fashion authority. 
1 a ri An advance and fascinating panorama of 

Fashion’s entire story—revealing almost 
unbelievable Economies and Style-Sugges- 
tions! You may have a copy free and 
1 4 postpaid if you will merely wnte and ask 
d 4 for it. Send today —now! 
Let Bedell prices—due to our tremendous 

Buying Power—save you money! In- 

. cluded are over 65 different departments 
. in this one style book—in short, ev 
. thing you need and want to wear. TI 
’ uarter of a century success behind us 
. is YOUR BOND of SATISFACTION! 


WE GUARANTEE. TO SATISFY 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


“Bedell City’’ 


Showing how Bedell Stores would 
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UY your Ostrich Feathers direct from 
the Cawston Farm in California. 


Thousands of satisfied customers in every 
state. Established 34 years. 


The Latest 


Plume 


Fashion’s decree. 
Single ply with heavy 
headin thenewshape. 
Very wide, 19 inches 
long, made of male 
bird feathers which 
have life and luster. 
Will wear for years. 
Black, White or any 
solid color $7.50. 


Money returned if not 
pleased. 


We prepay 
delivery charges. 


Cawston Ostrich Feathers 
literally absorb and reflect 
California’s sunlight, 
which is evidenced in their 
softness of sheen, durabil- 
ity, length and width of 
flues. 


| 


Hat Bands 


are very fashionable. The Cawston style shown 
above is curled to the center of quill with 7 inch tip 
at end. Black, White or any solid color $7.50. 


Money returned if not pleased. 
Write for New Catalogue. 


Every woman should have the Cawston Illustrated 
Ostrich Feather Fashion Book, just issued. Gives 
mage prices on Fans, Boas, Stoles, Hat Bands, 

lumes and Fancies, also interesting facts about the 
Ostrich. Sent Free. 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, Cal. 


Dept. A-9, 


8 Inches Square 
5 Inches High } 
I teach you to make them better than you 
ever made them before—the most deli- 
cious Angel Food Cake and many other kinds, the | 
most appetizing cakes you ever tasted. | 
They Sell for $3.00—Profit, $2.00 
I will make you the most expert cake-maker in your vi- 
cinity. Your cakes will be praised and sought for. Your ff 
cakes will become famous, if you make them by the 


Osborn Cake Making System 


My methods are original. They never 
fail. They are easy to learn; you are , 


i sure to succeed the very first time. I 
i have taught thousands. I canteach you. 


Let me send you particulars FREE. 
MRS. GRACE OSBORN 
Bay City, Michigan 


Chop Suey 
An Oriental Reast-At Home Pure! 
Handy tins-All Quality Dealers 


FREE _ BOOKLET 
The Daily Menu Maker” 
PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE , NEW JERSEY 


315 Main Street 


A most dignified and respected profession 
Y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 

Age 19 to 60. 

Nineteenth Year—10,000 Gradu- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tuition earned in 


Two months’ trial with money re- 
2% funded if student discontinues. 

Send today for catalog and sample lessons 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Jamestown, N. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Offers two accredited courses—Dietitians, Teachers. Students 


enjoy refined companionship and beautiful surroundings. Tuition 
and living expenses moderate. Opportunity afforded to defray 
part of expense. lilustrated prospectus upon request. 

Re 


gistrar, Box 50, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ogue Coiffures 

Transformations, Curls, Switches, Wigs, etc. Complete 
CATALOG FREE on request. Money Back Guarantee 

Frances fJeoberts Co. 
100 Fifth Ave. Dept. 751 New York 


Weddi 
50 Enzraved Visiting 
Cards $1.75 


or Invitations 

Write for samples. 


Royal Engraving Co., 814A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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CUTTING THE CAT’S CLAWS 


I got up myself and went home. My fam- 
ily was only one of the early Illinois settlers 
and probably wasn’t blue-blooded, like Es- 
telle’s. Rut its blood was mighty red. And I 
don’t know of an older or a better known 
name than mine; likewise my father’s and 


‘grandfather’s before me. Oh, didn’t I men- 


tion it? It was Smith. a 
IGHT here I shall have to bring out the 
bungalow. It wasa board, white-roofed, 
roomy Swiss chalet. It had paneled rooms, 
and was casement-window lined. The whole 
west end was one great window seat. I had 
always wanted that house, had loved its well- 
kept yard, its beds of purple pansies and its 
rose-hidden pergola. Not a woman of us but 
had mentally installed her treasures and 
reveled in its beauty. But not one of us had 
been able to afford it. We might have had 
the house, but from whence would have 
come the car for the trim garage, or the gaso- 
line for it, or the Japanese houseboys that 
we were custom bound to? 

For months now it had been closed, ever 
since the owner, a titled Englishman, had 
been called away by the sound of the battle 
bugle; he hadn’t come back from Liége, and 
his widow was living in England with her 
people. 

So when on the way home from tea in the 
pergola I saw that a. grand piano was being 
installed in the big west window (next door, 
did I say, to the apartment where I lived?) 
I was curious to know who had taken the 
place. I hurried home 


-and peeped out of the 


window. I saw that the 
garage was open and 
the hood of a small car 
poked out its nose; it 
looked vaguely familiar. 
I craned my neck. Yes, 
there was no doubt 
about it. It was Sunny’s 
roadster. 

Many things flashed 
through my mind: 
Sunny’s income—for we 
all know each officer’s 
rating to a dot; the fact 
that Estelle would be 
more than furious, for 
she, too, had always 
wanted the bungalow, 
but could not reconcile 
it with her dressmaker’s 
bills; then the fact that 
she, the bride, would be 
my next-doorneighbor— 
and oh! I was somehow 
glad. There promised to 
be a war here, too, and 
I am a born fighter. 

I sat there musing, 
when suddenly a flash 
of pink appeared in the 
midst of that perfect 
lawn. I gasped. Having 
listened to tales of per- 
fect evening gowns, I 
was unprepared for the 
pink-gingham apron and 
the two long, golden- 
colored braids hanging 
down in schoolgirl 
fashion. She looked like 
a happy little girl. 


N A MOMENT Sunny é 
came from the garage vo 
and joined her. I sat 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


she is talking —“ was most awfully afraid she 
would have to meet me.” 

“She needn’t have worried. She’s the only 
one I would have warned you against,” said 
Sunny. 

They went on around the house, inspect- 
ing their garden, the vines over the dining- 
room windows, the pansy beds. I went and 
called Enid Carroll on the telephone to tell 
her the news. 

In a day or two the news was all over the 
Island, and conjecture was rife as to how 
Sunny could afford the rent, upkeep and the 
grand piand. Another shock came with the 
announcement that there would be no Jap- 
anese houseboys. 

“She says she doésn’t intend to ape the 
customs of other women. And that she en- 
joys doing her own housework and means to 
keep it up; ‘having the time of her life,’ as 
she told the operator at the hotel,” said 
Estelle. 


Y MIND wandered to the question as 
to how Estelle knew what the bride had 
said to the telephone operator. 

Then came the afternoon when a new tor- 
pedo destroyer came steaming up the bay, 
and I was very busy telling my husband how 
glad I was to see him—and other things. 

After I had gone over the scandal, he 
laughed and said: ‘‘ Well, even if you aren’t 
a swell and haven’t a thirty-dollar sweater, 
put ona hat and I’ll take you up to the city.” 
(‘Put on a hat” with Bob meant “pack a 


there and watched him 
put his arm around her 
in plain sight of half a 
hundred windows, and 
thrilled like I did that summer when Rob 
Duncan had come to Smithville to visit his 
uncle and had taken me walking in the warm 
summer evenings, slipping his arm about 
my waist when the friendly shadows had 
fallen. 

- I saw again the day when he kissed me 
good-by in sight of the whole town at the 
station; then I was carried on to the day. 
when I went with Rob’s uncle to see that 
young man graduated from Annapolis. I re- 
lived the walk we took about the Academy 
grounds; felt again the pressure of his lips 
when I said “ Yes” in answer to his ardent 
question. 

I felt the weight of years suddenly lift and 
my heart went out to this boy and girl in 
the very beginning of their happiness. Then, 
I admit it, I listened. 

“Won’t the old cats of the Island have 
fits when they know we have the Seymour 
place?” Sunny giggled. 

“ Are they all cats?” asked the bride. 

“Well, what do you think? Did any of 
them fall on your neck?” 

“T liked those two young girls from Ken- 
tucky. Some of the women seemed to want 
to put on airs a bit, but they went right over 
my head.” She laughed. “The one who 
walked like this’”—and she gave a good imi- 
tation of Estelle with her way of staring a 
foot above the head of the person to whom 


“Won't the Old Cats of the Island Have Fits When They Know We Have 


the Seymour Place ?”’ Sunny Giggled 


bag.”) ‘I have five days,” he continued, 
“and then ——” 

“And then what?” I demanded suspi- 
ciously. 

“Yes, old girl, you’ve guessed it. We’re 
going over. Make me a bow. I’ve got the 
command.” 

A lump came into my throat. All these 
war months he had been chafing to think he 
was left behind at the training station, and 
now—he was going! But Bob and I under- 
stand each other. So now I couldn’t spoil 
the little time he had left with crying. So we 
took a flying trip to Los Angeles, and for 
four days went to theaters, even movies, 
where we held hands just like any of the 
kids. Oh, we aren’t so old, even if we have 
been married for fifteen years! And any 
navy wife will tell you that whenever her 
husband is at home at all it is just like a 
honeymoon. You see him so seldom that 
you don’t have time to get tired of him. 


‘~ morning we got home it was with 
real dismay, when I opened my accumu- 
lated mail, that I saw what the third enve- 
lope from the top contained. It wasa quaintly 
worded invitation in the precise English 
script with which Sunny accepts or regrets 
things: 

The Nest will be open to callers Thursday 
evening. All turtle ieee, birds of Paradise 


and other feathered friends come to wish me 
good luck and welcome my song bird into the 
flock. DONALD 

My dismay was caused by the fact that 
the date of the housewarming was Thursday 
while I read the invitation for the first time 
Friday morning! 

Without waiting a moment, letters still jn 
my hands, I ran out of the apartment; down 
the short flight of stairs and over to the 
bungalow. Sunny himself came to answer 
my ring, but he did not ask me to come in. 

“Sunny,” I said breathlessly, “the card— 
I just got it e 

“Yes?” He was courteous, but very frigid, 

“We got in from Los Angeles only a few 
minutes ago, and I’m only just now opening 
four days’ mail. But I’m—oh, so sorry not 
to have been here, and—won’t you ask me 
again?” 

“Mrs. Duncan, I, too, am sorry that you 
of all people, were not here, but I’m all-iired 
glad to have you come over and tell me you 
were in Los Angeles four days. Won’t you 
come in?” He held the screen open for the 
first time. 

“Tt’s too bad,” I began; “of all things, to 
miss a housewarming. If you had only sent 
your cards before the torpedo boat came 
in! 

“That is what I was waiting for. I wanted 
the men on her to be here particularly; most 
of our own crowd are aboard her.” He paused 
thoughtfully. “I wonder if the others will 
have as good an excuse as yours.” 

“The others?” 

“Lady Clare,” said 
Sunny tempestuously, 
using the name my hus- 
band had coined for me 
long ago, “I am pretty 
mad at a lot of folks. 
Out of twenty cards that 
I sent out to my brother 
officers and their fami- 
lies, how many do you 
suppose came?” 


OW many?” I 
stammered — and 
a horrible suspicion 
flashed through my 
mind. Estelle had car- 
ried out her threats. 

“Twelve people,” said 
Sunny. “Three or four 
sent regrets, but the rest 
just stayed away. Three 
unmarried ensigns, Doc- 
tor Dinsmore and his 
sisters, Mrs. Nowland 
and Enid, Commander 
Bell and his wife, and 
my captain. Not a 
young couple in the 
crowd. And none of the 
fellows dared to give 
their real reason, so they 
just put it off on their 
wives, and not one of 
those cats had the grace 
to write a line.” 

stars!” I was 
stunned. 

“T knew they were a 
lot of backbiting cats, 
but after a lot of things 
that some of them have 
said to me that they 
ius wouldn’t want their hus- 

4a bands toknow, I thought 
they were my friends.” 
“T can hardly believe 
it!” I knew Estelle had 
worked hard; it seemed 

almost incredible. 
‘And forgive me, please, but for the first 
time I was putting you in the same class. | 
phoned your apartment to see where you 
were, and the Jap said you had gone to the 
city; I thought he meant across the bay, 

and I was certainly mad.” 


FLOWER, youhorrid thing!” 
I said. ‘I’m not a sneak.”’ 

“Beg pardon, lady, but that’s what the 
Walcotts did.” 

‘And how about Leigh and Cecil?” 

“Not a word from them. But Cecil is so 
afraid that she will be ostracized if she docsn’t 
tag in Estelle’s footsteps that she copies all 
her doings, even her deliberate rudeness. 
She may think she’s aping a lady, but my 
wife has a real one in the family and she as- 
sures me that she is not at all a snob.” 

real one?” 

“Ivy Hawthorne; you’ve heard of her.” 

“Who hasn’t? Married—let’s see; what 
nobleman?” 

“The younger son of the Earl of Clay- 
bourne. He has the title now.” 

“T remember. They call her the ‘Amer- 
ican duchess,’ don’t they?” 

“They used to. She’s my wife’s «uit. 
Enola’s mother, Margaret Maynard, an ac- 
tress also, was Ivy Hawthorne’s sister.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 191 
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tee 4 Linen Lawn and Eaton’s Highland Linen. | 
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“Well, that is something to be proud of.” 

“My wife expects her aunt over soon on a 
yisit, as her husband, who is just recovering 
from wounds received at the front, is to be 
sent over here to aviation camps as an in- 
structor and inspector.” 

“Well, here we sit, chatting. And for a 

roud bridegroom I must say you aren’t in 
any hurry to trot out your bride.” 

«Beg pardon, Lady Clare”—and he went 
to find her. 


HEN he returned with her I could see 

that she must have been indulging in a 
ood cry, but she was game. “Mrs. Duncan, 
my husband tells me that you have come to 
offer sympathies for the housewarming that 
missed fire.”” 

“[’m not. I’m here to bring a load of 
kindling,” I retorted. “It seems that a thaw 
would help a lot of 
frozen consciences I 
know, but I hope you'll 
believe mine isn’t 
numb from disuse.” 
Then I told her that 
my nephew had been 
sounding her praises for 
a long time. 

“Harry Smith? Oh, 
that’s your hated rival, 
Sunny,” she laughed. 

“Not the Smith 
child who used to wish 
class pins and things on 
you?” 

“The same. If he 
were ten years older 
he’d give you some- 
thing to worry about.” 

“The villain!’ 
Sunny growled in mock 


rage. 

“He'll be a heartbreaker in a few years,” 
said she. 

“When he develops that little misplaced 
eyebrow,” I added. 

My movement to start home was over- 
ruled and I was elected to stay for luncheon; 
so I sat in the kitchen and watched the two 
prepare it. 

“Lieutenant,” I started. 

“Oh, call him Sunny; I don’t mind,” she 
interrupted. 

“Well, then, Sunny, I think you are a wise 
man to marry a cook like this one,” I said, 
for I had enjoyed the dainty meal. And we 
had looked at all the pretty things a bride 
brings into a new home with her, and reveled 
in “patterns” and “stitches” and other 
things bridy. ‘And I’m going to let you 
name the day for a dinner to meet some of 
my friends from the other side of the bay. 
We'll have a few of the Island colony—a 
very few.” 

We decided upon a day and I went home 
strong for the bride. She was of the real 
people and a fine girl. 

Then the shiny, gray destroyer steamed 
out of the channel, taking my Bob and some 
others dearly beloved, by way of the Canal; 
they were off to do their bit. I was lonely, 
but I would not have had it otherwise. 

Two weeks later, quite suddenly, several 
officers from the training station were sent 
with a detachment of men to Norfolk by 
train to man a new ship there, among them 
Sunny and Emory Landis, Estelle’s husband. 

Nola—for we all called her that after one 
day when she had shyly announced that 
‘Mrs. Flower was out, but Nola was in—to 
her friends”—was a favorite with me, as 
with the Dinsmores, Mrs. Nowland, and 
Enid, of course. 


ONE of our crowd had been .invited to 

the two parties given in the social group 
that we formerly graced; but none of us was 
Worrying. We sat around busy knitting in 
the big, sunny living room of the Nest a 
Sreat part of our time, and Nola played for 
Us and sang. 

As we knitted away one afternoon, there 
Was a ring of the doorbell. It was a man with 
4 note stating that the inclosed was a little 
gift to Mrs. Flower from her husband, or- 
dered before he left (he worded it “from me 
| tO my peach blossom”), and he hoped it 
' Would help to fill pleasurably the hours of his 
absence. ‘The surprise was complete when the 

Inclosed”’ proved to be a magnificent green- 
and-gray motor car, standing at the curb. 

€r manner of expressing her gratitude 
Was unique. “Where in the name of all that’s 
fied do you suppose he got the money to 
ly it?” she cried. 

I must confess that I wondered too. 
Fe he said when the party didn’t come 
thes e’d make that gang sit up and bug out 
i it eyes’ before he was through. I reckon 

ow he means for this to be part of the ‘bug- 
ging” Campaign. Do you imagine he’s been 
robbing any banks?” 

aying poker m n 
the Dinemere aybe,” suggested one of 
Pn all had to laugh at that, for one of the 
ay who went on the same train with 
ny had written about a little game, and 
added that Emory Landis was trying to 
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think up a good story for Estelle, to account 
for the money he had lost. 

“‘T fear it would take several games to buy 
a Riot car,”’ said the man who stood on the 
porch, 

“A Riot! Well, why question what the 
gods send? I’ll know how to drive it by 
dinnertime.” And she did; with all of us in 
the roomy tonneau. 

Thereafter on pleasant days, which were 
legion, we were constantly carried into the 
line of battle in a luxurious car, and that fact 
didn’t serve to make us any more popular 
with the other set. 

One evening, just as we came out of the 
tapestry room at the hotel where we had 
dined as Mrs. Nowland’s guests, Enola and 
I, walking with Lorraine and Elizabeth, four 
abreast, came upon Cecil and Estelle. An 
imp possessed me, and I failed to see their 
raised chins or the open 
magazine Cecil carried. 


DELIBERATELY 

stopped right in 
front of them. ‘Estelle, 
dear,” I cooed, “and 
Cecil too. Forgive me 
for not having intro- 
duced Mrs. Flower to 
you sooner, but you 
know she is so popular 
that I seldom have her 
to myself.” 

Estelle bit her lip, 
and they both bowed 
with very bad grace. 

“T’ve been meaning 
to write Mrs. Flower a 
note;. just the other 
day, among my hus- 
band’s letters, I found 
a card that had evi- 
dently been mislaid. It was for an evening 
at her home, and the date has long since 
passed. I am sure I don’t wish to appear 
unmindful ——” Her voice died away. 

Mrs. Flower flushed. 

“That so?” I broke in hurriedly. “That 
must have been one of the batch of notes 
Sunny forgot to mail until after the party 
and did not dare tell Enola.” 

Aghast they stared at me, the three of 
them. 

“Indeed! And was yours one of those 
too?” Estelle thought she had me. 

“Well, I am such a close neighbor that I 
didn’t need a card. I cut short a Los Angeles 
visit to be there,” I lied blithely. ‘Well, 
Enola, your car awaits.” 

“Lady, you’re a wonder,” said Enola a 
moment later. 


Tt night I was honored by a telephone 
call from Estelle. She asked if I had 
seen the latest issue of a certain popular 
magazine. 

“‘There’s a story in it about that ridiculous 
party at Lieutenant Flower’s that we didn’t 
attend 

“You didn’t,” I interrupted. 

But she went right on: “It is sarcastic 
and bitter in the extreme, and the characters 
could not have been made any plainer if they 
had called us by our real names. It’s a dis- 
grace—to the Island. It calls us ‘cats’ 
and”’—she almost sobbed—“‘it makes that 
woman seem like an angel under persecu- 
tion. Of course she wrote it.” 

“Ts her name signed to it?” 

“Blossom Brown is the name used. It is 
supposed to be funny and announces a 
series of stories by the same author. Oh, I 
think it is terrible that such a person ss 

It was easy to find the story: “Here 
Comes the Bride.” 

The whimsical tale recounted, dramati- 
cally, the events that led up to the house- 
warming—and the aftermath; and I must 
confess that there were a few tears mingled 
with my laughter. It was good. If Enola 
Flower had written it she deserved credit. 

Then came the news, in the hotel paper, 
that Lord and Lady Claybourne were to be 
members of the colony for a while in the 
near future. 

But at once came the rumor that Estelle 
was going to establish her social leadership, 
once and for all, by giving an elaborate re- 
ception for the titled guests. I stood aghast 
when the full import came to me. Then I 
did a funny thing. I ran over to Enola and 
during the course of our chat made her 
promise not to mention to anyone that Lady 
Claybourne was her aunt and would, of 
course, stop with her at the bungalow. 

“Mrs. Landis has gone to Coral Russell, 
the social hostess at the hotel, and promised 
her two hundred dollars to get the lord and 
lady to accept her invitation,” said Enid. 

“Two hundred dollars!’ I gasped. 
she sent out her invitations?” 

“No, she’s waiting to be sure that Lady 
So-and-So will come.” 

Then we let Enid into thesecret. “ But——” 
she faltered. 

“That’s just it!” 
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PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


A charming 
school-girl costume 


ERSONAL appearance and scholarship 

are of equal importance in a school-girl’s 
life. The girl who wears a Paul Jones Middy 
—or Middy Dress—gives evidence of both 
good taste and good judgment. 

“Paul Jones” are the highest quality 
middies made. They retain their good 
looks, and hold their shape and colors 
through many years of wear and launder- 
ing. Thus they give greatest satisfaction 
and represent true economy in dress. Paul 
Jones Middies are the standard for school 
and gymnasium work from coast to coast. 

Paul Jones Middies were the first girls’ 
middies made—always first in quality. 

Made in various styles, materials and 
colors to suit all tastes. The leading stores 
from East to West carry them. 


Paul Jones Garments: Middy Blouses, Middy Dresses, 
Skirts, Bloomers, Boys’ Middies, Boys’ Middy Suits. 


MORRIS & CO., INC. BALTIMORE 
Originators of Girls’ and Boys' Middy Garments. G PAUL JONES : 
‘ Rorris 
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We take all the risk. 


better pleased."’—Mrs. J. H. 


prompt purchase, 


Style R-51 or R-52 at left: This 
season the wardrobe is incomplete 
without the embroidered frock, says 
Paris, so Miss Economy brings her 
styles No. R-51(in serge) and No. R-52 
(in tricotine). She achieves the so de- 
sirable straight lines in this smartly 
tailored frock bythe knife-pleatedtunic 
250 and the long stylish waist line which is 
$2 — embraced with a trim narrow belt. In 
colors, black or navy, No. R-51 in 

serge, $22.50; No. R-52 in tricotine, $27.50. 
For Maternity, same as above but specially adapted 
for maternity use with self-adjusting elastic belt, style 
M-115 in serge, $22.50; style M-116 in tricotine, $27.50. 


_Miss Economy’s ‘‘ Doublewear"’ Dresses have been sold i 
direct by mail to The Ladies’ Home Journal readers since Hat 
1912—-more than eight years. 
of Fifth Avenue and Paris, fashioned by skilled designers, : 
in only fine quality materials, and specially priced for ral 


Free Style Book 


Our new style book will be ready September 7th. A free 
copy and full particulars of our Free Approval Offer will be Z 
sent immediately upon request—ask for Style Book R-20. 


HOME JOURNAL 


Dresses Approval 


Send no money a 
E will send any of Miss Economy's ‘“‘ Doublewear”’ 
Dresses on free approval for 48 hours—without any ro ; 


deposit. You can examine the style and material, 
inspect the workmanship, try it on, get the opinions of 
others. Then you can return it or pay for it, as you choose. 


Every one of these dresses is of very fine quality satin, 
charmeuse, crépe de Chine, serge, or tricotine, guaranteed 
to give you at least two full seasons’ hard wear or your money if ts 
ck. We sell them direct to you at prices far lower than ? ad 
you could obtain in your own city or town. That is why é i fe + 
we can send them on free approval for comparison. ' : 
A satisfied customer writes us: ‘‘ I do not wonder you feel 
safe in sending your dresses on approval—I could not be 
J., Louisville, Ky. 
Another writes: ‘“‘] am more than pleased with the dress 
in every way and consider it the 
gotien for the money.’’—Mrs. J 


bargain I have ever 
«+ Cass, W. Va. 


They are the latest styles 


Style R-53 or R-54at right: 

The waist line so aagroves of 

Miss Economy’s knife-pleated 

double tunic that it comes down 

from its accustomed place to 

meet it. The long waist line spells 

style as does the new high collar, 

which curves gracefully to form 

revers on either side of hand- O 

some Georgette vestee. Of fine $3 

crépe de Chine (R-53),orlustrous 

charmeuse (R-54), in black, navy, brown or taupe, $30. 
_For Maternity, same as above but for maternity use, 

with elastic belt, crépe de Chine (M-117) or lustrous satin 

charmeuse (M-118) in black, navy, brown or taupe, $30. 


Also MATERNITY dresses 


Besides our styles for normal wear we have a special 
Maternity Dress Department, which adapts the prevailing 
modes to maternity use. he fashionable lines of these 
latest styles are cleverly used to disguise and conceal the 
changing lines of the figure, enabling you to dress in 
beautiful and natural-looking garments and to go about 
freely without embarrassment. We use only fine quality 
materials and guarantee two full seasons’ hard wear— 
or money back. Each dress has an elastic belt that readily 
adjusts itself to the changing figure without altering. We 
also guarantee that ‘‘Doublewear’’ Maternity Dresses 


can be worn both before and after maternity without 
alteration. We will send any of these dresses on our Free 
Approval Plan for 48 hours’ examination—withoul any 
deposit. That is the right way to buy a maternity dress— 
then nobody knows your secret and you can make sure 
that the fit, quality, workmanship and style are exactly 
right for you before you buy. 

Our free Maternity Brochure contains ‘‘ Miss Econo- 
my’s”’ latest selections, specially priced, and full particulars 
of ourFree Approval Offer. Expectant Mothers:send for your 
copy today—it is free—ask for Maternity Brochure M-20. 


Economy Manufacturing Co., 433 West Broadway, Suite A-9, New York 


—to make every stitch count, 
use KOH-I-NOOR, the 
fastener that sews on eastly, 
lasts as long as the garment, and 


Will not 


At your dealer’s—a size for every use. 


Dressmaking 


WALDES & COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory, Long Island City, N. Y. 


315 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Made under U. S. Patents No. 1128341, No. 1084377, and others pending 
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“Well, I’m—flabber- 
gasted,” said Enid. 

I had been wanting 
to ask Enola about the 
story, but decided to 
wait for her confidence. 
I knew that sometime it 
would come out and I 
liked her well enough to 
want not to pry. 

Saturday morning I 
was called—via her bed- 
room to my apartment 
window—to meet Lord 
and Lady Claybourne. 
I shivered with - appre- 
hension. I, a Smith, of 
Smithville, to meet 
titles! 

“Aunt Ivy, this is the 
Lady Clare I was telling 
you about,” said Enola, 
“Mrs. Duncan, my 
stand-by.” 

After the masculine half of the party had 
discreetly withdrawn to the porch to sit and 
simmer in the sun the “lady” turned to me. 
And she chatted so simply that I was im- 
mediately at my ease. 

The matter of the reception came up al- 
most at once. Coral Russell’s note had been 
among an accumulation of mail that awaited 
them at North Island, for they had been 
guests of the officers at the field from the 
moment they stepped from the train. 

Enola said: “I think it will be lovely, 
Aunt Ivy, and I would accept, but I can’t go 
with you.” 

“Why not? My niece goes anywhere I 
do, even if you don’t know the woman.” 

“T—well ” And then, touching as 
lightly as possible upon the way Estelle had 
acted, Enola told her how she had been an 
unwelcome addition to the colony—and 
about the housewarming. 

“Do you know, that’s just like a story 
that I read on the train in the eo 


| iat started to laugh. ‘Do you know, 
when I read that I thought I should die of 
laughter! And I wondered, and suspected 
everyone of the friends I have here, even you, 
Lady Clare, and then ” She stopped to 
get her breath, and we caught ours, as people 
will. In a moment we were all laughing 
and without knowing why. But when we 
knew 

“Tt was only yesterday that I found out,” 
she said weakly. “My esteemed friend 
husband wrote it.” 

“Sunny!” I managed to ejaculate with 
aching sides. 

“Sunny himself. He’s been at it for a 
year or so, he tells me in this letter. He says 


_ that he has had several accepted, but they 


just happened to print the last one first, and 
he’s just had a book put on sale, ‘Love 
Breaks the Barrier,’ by ‘Mary Sunshine’; 
that’s where he got the money to buy my 
car.” 

“Sunny!” It was too funny! 

“And I’ve heard women say that this 
Mary Sunshine must be a wonderful woman 
from the understanding way she writes about 
a woman’s innermost feelings.” 


“But to return to this 
person’s reception” 
said Lady Claybourne 
The famous stag, 
beauty had not faded 
rather had improved 
with years. There was 
a flavor about her sweet. 
ness. 

We fell to plotting as 
to ways and means— 
how to let Estelle know 
the truth and at the 
same time give her the 
lightest attack of heart 
failure. After a while 
I was delegated to tele. 
phone to our crowd 
which I did, asking them 
all to dine with Enola 
and me in the lapestry 
room and to wear their 
“prettiest” and not ask 
questions. 

“T guess something,” said Enid. 

“No fair, guessing,” I answered. “But 
if you can manage some way to let Cecil or 
Estelle know that we shall be there, or —~” 

“Estelle’s coming to the hotel to-night: 
Mrs. Towle’s giving a dinner,” said Knid, ’ 

“Good. Well, see you later. Primp up 
and act as important as you can in the 
lobby.” 


It was an odd party, six women and one 
poor lone man. But, as Enola laughed, you 
couldn’t let him starve just because your 
men didn’t happen to be at home. Doctor 
Dinsmore managed to join us after dinner, 
getting in late from the camp, and there were 
several Rockwell Field officers and a French 
captain. The news as to the identity of the 
visitors had trickled throughout the hotel 
before dinner was over, so when we met 
Estelle as we strolled through the lobby we 
saw that she knew.s The poor thing! [I felt 
sorry for her. But I will say that she was 
game. She didn’t run. 

She came straight up to me and kissed me 
on the cheek. ‘Called you up a little while 
ago to ask you to join us, quite informally, 
but found you were over here and with 
guests. Sorry I was too late. Meant to ask 
you, too, Mrs. Flower”—she turned to 
Enola. “I have been wretched lately, not 
feeling quite myself, but have meant to call; 
and I was sending out invitations for a re- 
ception here at the hotel, waiting only for 
your assurance that you would help me 
receive It was a consummate bit of 
acting, and underneath it all I felt that she 
was quaking in her boots for the snub she 
knew she deserved. 

I looked at Enola. No matter what she 
said, she was in the right. She would be justi- 
fied in deliberate rudeness, but I imagined a 
gracious evasion would be the worst she 
would give Estelle. But if there ever was 
real aristocracy, as I understand the word, 
Enola Flower was born of it. 

With the sweetest smile in the world, she 
held out her hand to Estelle. “I got your 
little note asking me, and of course I shall be 
delighted,” she lied. And she introduced 
Estelle to Lady Claybourne. 


“IT Saw the Children Coming” 
By ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 


OD gave me eyes of vision and I saw the children coming, 

The children of the ages with their merriment and tears; 
I marked their vast parading—some blew horns and some a-drumming ; 

I viewed the strong and eager and the timid with their fears; 
The frail ones kindled pity and I paused to breathe a blessing; 

I saw the mischief-maker and a madcap by his side; 
And here a soft-eyed wee one to a doll her love confessing, | 

And there a sturdy soldier quite erect and prim with pride. 


I heard a Prophet crying to a hundred generations: 
“Behold the children coming to be kings of all the earth; 
To bring their gifts of purity and love to all the nations; 
To lift a thousand burdens with their touch of holy mirth.’’ 


God gave me eyes of vision and I looked upon the highway ; 
’Twas crowded with the children of the ages, faring forth ; 

And every moment’s watching brought new faces from the byway— 
| The brown-skinned from the south shores and the ruddy from the nort!; 
The sea-born and the hill-son went a tramping off together ; 

The prince-chap seized the pauper’s boy and led him by the hand; 
And near a silk-sashed maiden danced a lassie from the heather; 

I viewed them coming—coming on—an endless band. 


I heard a Mother, kneeling in the shadow of a byway: 
“‘The children’s feet are all unshod and unguessed perils wait ; 
For poisoned thong and jagged rock lie farther down the highway— 

O little Lad of Nazareth, I pray Thee, come not late !”’ 
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You Are Welcome 


A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is sent to any- 
one who asks. Millions of people have proved 
it in this way. Countless others, by dental 
advice, start this new-day method. 

This is to urge you to make that test. See 
the unique results. Then judge for yourself 
how much they mean to the people in your 
home. 


Like Pearls 


Find out how people get them 


Your friends and neighbors—many of them 
—now use a new method of teeth cleaning. 


Morning and night, millions of teeth are 
now brushed in this new-day way. Dental 
authorities, after long and careful tests, en- 
dorse it. And leading dentists everywhere 
are urging its adoption. 


Wherever you go you see glistening teeth, 
due to this new protection. You know they 
are safer, cleaner than dull, film-coated teeth. 


Now we urge you to see the results on 
your own teeth. And we offer a 10-Day Tube. 


We now combat the film 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous film. 
It is ever-present, ever-forming. You can 
feel it with your tongue. 


It clings to teeth, gets between the teeth, 


enters crevices and stays. And modern sci- 


ence traces most tooth troubles to it. 


| Film is what discolors—not the teeth. It 
is the basis of tartar. It holds food substance 


: which ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of many troubles, 
local and internal. 


The great tooth wrecker 
Dentists long have known that film was the 


a wrecker. At your periodic dental 
pCcanings they remove it. But in the months 


between the film may doa very serious damage. 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, complying with all modern dental 
requirements. Now advised for daily use by leading dentists 
everywhere. Every druggist supplies the large tubes. 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


The need has been for a daily film combat- 
ant. Day by day the film should be removed. 
Those film-coats which dull the luster and 
destroy the teeth should never become fixed. 


Science found the way 


Now dental science, after years of search- 
ing, has found a way to daily fight this film. 
The method has been proved by convincing 
clinical and laboratory tests. Its efficiency is 
now beyond question. 


Able authorities commend this ideal tooth 
paste, complying in all ways with modern 
dental requirements. That tooth paste is 
called Pepsodent. 


Countless dentists are helping to bring it 
into daily use. And, to quickly prove it to 
the millions, a 10-Day Tube is being sent to 
everyone who asks. 


Acts in five new ways 


One ingredient in Pepsodent is pepsin. An- 
other multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest the starch deposits. Another 
result is to multiply the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize mouth acids which attack the 
teeth. 


Two factors directly attack the films. One 
of them keeps the teeth so highly polished that 
film cannot easily cling. 


Thus in several ways, new and efficient, 
Pepsodent combats the film and all its ill 
effects. All of its principles are approved by 
the highest of modern authorities. 


Results appear quickly 


Pepsodent needs no argument with people 
who once try it. The results are quick and 
apparent. This ten-day test will be convinc- 
ing, and it costs you nothing. The book we 
send will tell, the reason for every effect 
you see. 


Millions are now learning what Pepsodent 
can do. The use is fast spreading the world 
over. For your sake and your family’s sake 
this test should be made in your home. It 
should be made at once. Cut out the coupon 
now, so you won’t forget to mail it. 


’Twill be a revelation 


Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


You will quickly see that Pepsodent brings a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 


| 
356 
10-Day Tube Free ! 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, I 
Dept. 712, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. I 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 4 : 
I 
I 
ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY | 
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Thetr (harm ts the (harm of Linen 


MANY fine strands of linen, close 

woven one above the other, give to 
these thick and heavy Klearflax Linen 
Rugs their inherent beauty and dis- 
tinction. Their charm is the charm of 
pure linen of which they are wholly made, 


enhanced by rich,deep one-tone colorings. 


LINEN RUGS With the unusual decorative scope of their 

& CARPETING restful, harmonious shades, with the true econ- 

GUARANTEED ALL LINEN omy oftheir remarkably long wear,they possess 
Our complimentary book, the virtues that any floor covering should have, 


Rooms of Restful Beauty, i . ‘ 
full of Lift ide is on gee, combined toa degree that no other floor covering 


oration, attains. Havethem in every room in the house. 
KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
New York Office Mills at Boston Office, 57 Merchants 


212 Fifth A : 
venue Duluth, Minnesota Bldg. , 77 Summer Street 


Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone loosen 
corns or calluses so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a tender, 
aching corn or a callus for a few nights. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be lifted off without a 
twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft corns, also 


corns between the toes and hardened calluses. 
— Freezone does not irritate the surrounding skin. 


You feel no pain when applying it or afterward. 


Women! Keep a tiny bottle of Freezone on 
your dresser and never let a corn ache twice. & 


Small bottles can be had at any drug store in the 


United States or Canada. | 
0 Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. ” 


A SUMMER HOTEL ANTHOLOGY = 
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infinitely harder to cope with than heat— 


she will put aside all generalities and ex- 
plain, at some length, that the most arresting 
thing about her is her remarkable frankness. 
Half jokingly, she warns new acquaintances 
that they had best avoid her, if they are 
seeking for pleasing flattery; it is her in- 
variable habit to speak her mind. In more 
serious vein Mrs. Staley goes on to say that it 
is at once her pride and her comfort always 
to know that, be the remainder of the world 
as deceitful as it may, her mind will, so long 
as she retains her faculties, be spoken. 

It may not always be pleasant, Mrs. 
Staley avers, but she is not the one to let 
that cow her. She refuses to cover her true 
opinions with any cloak of evasion or am- 
biguity merely for the sake of easing some 
one’s foolishly sensitive feelings. Thus, 
should her judgment of a friend’s new frock 
be solicited, Mrs. Staley, if she thinks it un- 
becoming, promptly speaks her mind; more, 
she adds gratuitous bits of frankness by de- 
claring that the color is unflattering, the ma- 
terial unattractive, the cut unskilled; and 
she ends by remarking that her friend must 
have been mentally unbalanced to have 
made such an ill-advised purchase. 

If, on the contrary, Mrs. Staley does ap- 
prove of the dress, she does not hes’iate to 
admit it, frankly saying that 
it is infinitely less unsightly 
than many another in the 
friend’s wardrobe. 
Should any friend 
not be looking her 
best, Mrs. Staley 
tells her of it im- 
mediately, with her 
refreshing blunt- 
ness. This proce- 
dure may, and often 
does, cause some 
little hard feeling, 
but Mrs. Staley gen- 
erously overlooks it. 
As it is her whimsy 
to phrase it, if peo- 
ple don’t like her 


frankness they can lump it. She must either 
speak her mind or else she must not speak 


at all. 


There are many who feel that she makes 


an unfortunate choice. 


Mrs. Wilmot Hopping 


ER health, so Mrs. Hopping says, is the 

main thing. Obviously, she deems any 
other consideration so poor a second that 
she does not even admit it into her scheme 
of living. Her life is arranged to the sole end 
of fostering that enviably excellent health 
with which beneficent nature has so liber- 
ally endowed her. 

Naturally a life of such devotion entails 
its sacrifices. At the table, for instance, Mrs. 
Hopping can take no part in the light con- 
versation around her. Her attention is con- 
centrated upon choosing only those foods 
which go directly into nourishment, upon 
masticating each mouthful an impressively 
high number of times, and upon keeping 
score of the exact number of calories which 
she consumes at a sitting. On the porch 
Mrs. Hopping cannot settle down to sooth- 
ing idleness; her daily schedule has it other- 
wise. She must spring up, when the time set 
for exercise arrives, and take a rapid walk, 
always over the same course, which she en- 
livens by inhaling deeply for six steps and 
exhaling grudgingly during the next six. 

When her daily bathing hour, scheduled 
at just the correct distance from her last 
meal, comes around, Mrs. Hopping does not 
permit herself any indulgence in haphazard 
immersion. She walks determinedly to the 
water’s edge, and stooping over—without 
bending the knees—applies a handful of the 
salt liquid to each wrist and to her forehead; 
not till then does she feel that she can safely 
give herself over to Neptune. While she dis- 
ports herself amid the bealth-aivies billows, 
a daughter, stationed on the beach with a 
watch, sees that she does not overstay her 
allotted time. 

The most diverting entertainment cannot 
hold Mrs. Hopping one minute past her self- 
appointed bedtime; nor can she linger bliss- 
fully in bed of a morning. She bounds up 
immediately, when the tinkle of her alarm 
clock tells her that the last second of the 
hours of sleep necessary to perfect health has 
elapsed. Her rising and retiring, as every- 
thing else throughout her day, must be done 
at the physiological moment. 

Mrs. Hopping shows herself a woman of 
adamant will power in her rigid adherence to 
the stringent régime under which she has 

laced herself. But it has its rewards, as 

rs. Hopping so proudly enumerates, in 
her cheerily brisk circulation, her imper- 
turbable blood pressure, her undeviatingly 
correct pulse and her lavishly open pores. 
Indeed, if one were to make the deduction 
solely from her conversation, one would 
think that to Mrs. Hopping there were no 
other events of importance in the world. 
There are times, truthfully, when one finds 


Miss Finch Gives Unstintingly of Her 
Time, Spirits and Ingenuity 


oneself wishing that she might, if } 
a brief interval, touch upon some pe 
and perhaps some more general - 


the day. » topic of 
But her health, so Mrs. Hoppi ‘ 
the main thing. ; PPINg says, is 


Mrs. Ramsay Bracket 


ER truly remarkable memory is 

H the most striking of the oad see 
traits with which Mrs. Bracket is equipped 
It must undoubtedly have been of untional 
retentiveness congenitally, and she has so 
developed it by many summers of rigorous 
training that she is now able to perform 
without an effort, feats of recollection which 
are little short of startling. With never q 
moment’s brain racking Mrs. Bracket can 
give you the name, address, approximate 
age, marital condition, social status and 
financial rating of every guest in the hotel 
down to the most obscure transient; she can 
even add to each account intimate details of 
the subject’s most personal concerns—de- 
tails so minute that they would slip unper- 
ceived from any memory 
less highly schooled. 

Figures themselves hold 
no terror for her; she has 
all the latest sta- 
tistics at her 
tongue’s tip—the 
number of times 
an evening that 
the Hopping girl 
dances with the 
Comee boy; thenum- 
ber of suitors im- 
ported from the city 
by the elder Miss 
Staley; the number 
of hours, to date, that 
the visiting belle from 
New Orleans has 
spent on the moonlit 
pier. Mrs. Bracket, 
as she sits at her 
pleasant task of 
punching holes in a potential centerpiece 
and carefully sewing them up again, is cor- a 
dially ready to quote you the correct figures — 
in any of such cases. 

It is Mrs. Bracket who is the acknowl- 
edged head of the rocking-chair board of 
censorship. Thus far, none among the hotel 
guests has been stamped with her approval. 

In fact, the only guest upon whom she 
can conscientiously bestow her thorough 
approval in every way is Mrs. Ramsay 
Bracket. 


Mr. George Willis 


T WOULD be in no way overstating the 
case to call Mr. Willis, as many another 
admirer has called him before, the life of the 
hotel. It is impossible to conjure up a mental 
— of the hotel front without visualizing 
is figure in its specially reserved rocking- 
chair on the end. 

The gay frocks and sweaters of the ladies 
are given value by the dark note of his blue 
serge suit. To show that he has a fitting 
sense of appropriate attire for a seaside re- 
sort Mr. Willis affects navy blue serge suits, 
vaguely suggestive in cut of the uniform of 
a sea captain. He heightens this effect by 
wearing a crisp white yachting cap with 
a glistening black vizor and, as a concession 
to the summery weather, completes his cos- 
tume with such cool touches as white can- 
vas shoes and a white necktie fresh from « 
the capable hands of the laundress. 

No business drags him away to the city; an 
adequate income assures his being depend- 
ably on hand all summer long, standing ever 
ready to fetch a chair, to open a parasol, 
to pick up a dropped knitting needle, to 
make a fourth at bridge, to hold yarn, or 
to read aloud from the headlines—and to 
do it all with a geniality that verges on the 
jocose. 

In fact, as a joker he is highly thought of. 
His humor depends almost entirely upon his 
personality; it is not, as the ladies agree, 5° 
much what Mr. Willis says as the way he 
says it. He has a trick of looking upon 4 
sunny sky and saying: “A pretty nice day, 
if I do say so myself,” which fairly convulses 
his hearers; while his dry dismissal of a rainy 
day as “Fine weather—for ducks” must 
really be heard to be appreciated. 

He is in no way appalled by being often- 
times, for a stretch of midweek days, the 
only man about the porch; indeed, Mr. 
Willis seems to thrive on it. It is with enor- 
mous tact that he distributes his attentions, 
so that no one lady may read unintendet 
meanings into them. Common talk has it 
that many wily spinsters have sought by 
draw him into matrimony, and some of a 
more optimistic element even hold to the 
idea that he will succumb yet. : 

But the summers flit by, changing Mr. 
Willis’ hair from an interesting 
distinguished white, and he still doggedly 
remains a bachelor—thus conferring an I~ 
estimable boon upon some fortunate woman. 
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Drawing Made From a Model Hoosier Kitchen 


Designed Two Million 


Two million American women— 
seeking freedom from their kitchens 
—have built the Hoosier Kitchen 
Cabinet that is now offered for your 
convenience. For the past twenty years 
Hoosier owners have helped us perfect 
the Hoosier from the standpoint of 
woman's comfort and convenience. 


Consequently, the Hoosier is Amer- 
ica’s practical kitchen labor saver— 
embodying none but froved kitchen 
short cuts. It provides an abundance 
of room for package foods, sugar, 
flour, spices and condiments— each 
in the one place that has been proved 


by experience to be most get-at-able. 
In the Hoosier there is also space for 
a big collection of pots, pans and 
utensils. 


Everything you need in the kitchen 
is always at your finger tips. No un- 
necessary reaching or stooping or 
standing. Just less time in the kitchen 
—and a more pleasant time at that. 
You can demonstrate this to yourown 
satisfaction, if you will go to your 
Hoosier dealer and sit in front of this 
cabinet that American women have 
planned. Better still — ask a woman 
who owns one. 


Hoosier MANUFACTURING Company, Newcastle, Indiana 


Main Office: 920 Jackson St., Newcastle, Indiana 
Branch Offices: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


Saves 


Steps 


© 1920 
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Your complexion 
story the worl 


OW fearlessly, how confidently the 

girl with a fresh, soft, lovely skin 

meets the eyes of the world! Noth- 
ing to conceal! For almost always a clear, 
radiant complexion is an indication of a 
buoyant, well poised nature, healthful living 
and fastidious habits. 

Nothing so quickly creates an impression 
of your personality as your skin. By keep- 
ing it soft, clear, radiant you can make it 
speak instantly, unmistakably of fastidious 
freshness and charm, of dainty care. 

Don’t let your skin tell a story of neglect 
—of unhygienic or thoughtless habits. Even 
if through the wrong kind of treatment your 
complexion has lost the smoothness and 
freshness it should have—if it has become 
pale and sallow, spoiled by blemishes or 
disfiguring little blackheads—you can give 
it back the color and clearness that make 
other girls’ complexions so attractive. 

For your skin is constantly changing—it 
changes every day in spite of you. Each 
day old skin dies and new skin takes its 
place. And you will find that this new skin, 
if given the care its particular need demands, 
will respond instantly and gratifyingly. 

Perhaps you suffer from that embarrass- 
ing fault of so many complexions—an oily 
skin and a nose that will get shiny. 


Do you know what causes this condition? 


The cause of an oily skin 
and shiny nose 


A certain amount of oil in your skin is 
necessary to keep it smooth and supple. 


THE 


This oil is constantly being produced by 
the glands of the skin. When it is too 
abundant, the result is an oily skin and 
shiny nose. To correct this excessive oili- 
ness use this special treatment: 

Every night with warm water work up a 
heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in 
your hands. Apply it to your face and rub 
it into the pores thoroughly—always with 
an upward and outward motion. Rinse 
with warm water, then with cold—the 
colder the better. If possible, rub your face 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 

The very first time you use this treat- 
ment, you will notice that it leaves your 
skin with a slightly drawn, tight feeling. 
This means that your skin is responding, as 
it should, to a more thorough and stimulating 
kind of cleansing than it has been accus- 
tomed to. After a few treatments the drawn 
sensation will disappear, and your skin will 
emerge from its nightly bath so soft and 
glowing that you will realize the good this 
treatment is doing your skin. Use it regu- 
larly every night and see what an improve- 
ment it gradually makes in your appearance 
—how much firmer and drier your skin 
becomes under this care. 


Special treatments for 
every type of skin 


This is only one of the famous Woodbury 
treatments for improving the skin. Get the 
booklet of treatments that is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
see for yourself how carefully each different 


ANDREW JE.RGENS 


tells 


skin need has been studied. You will find 
here the treatment for blemishes—for black- 
heads—for conspicuous nose pores—for 
each of the commoner skin troubles. Find 
the treatment for your individual type of 
skin and use it regularly and faithfully. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sold at all 
drug stores and toilet goods counters in the 
United States and Canada. The booklet of 
treatments is wrapped around each cake. 
Get a cake today—begin your treatment 
tonight. A 25-cent cake lasts for a month 
or six weeks of any treatment and for 
general cleansing use. 


‘*Your treatment for one week”’ 


A beautiful little set of Woodbury’s skin 
preparations sent to you for 25 cents. 

Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set 
of Woodbury’s skin preparations containing 
your complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 

You will find, first, the little booklet “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then a 
trial-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
—enough for seven nights of any treatment; 
a sample tube of the new Woodbury Facial 
Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream and Facial Powder, with directions 
telling you just how they should be used. 
Write today for this special new Woodbury 
outfit. Address The Andrew Jergens (o., 
109 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 109 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 
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LOOKING AHEAD FOR SPRIN 


By J. Horace McFarland, Editor American Rose Annual 


UITE frequently 
() come 

from persons who 
have seen blooming, 
somewhere, a rose 
which pleases them, or 
have read of a plant 
that seems desirable to 
them, and whoask such 
information as will 


acquisition of the pre- 
ferred plant treasure. 
But “You press the 
button, we do the rest’ 
never did apply to 
good, personal gardens, 
and applies but. little 
now even to the pho- 
tographic salesman- 
ship which coined the 
expression. 

Gardens are made 
with soil, plants, work 
and imagination. 
Without imagination, 
without that look 
ahead which sees the 
plant blooming, when 
the seed is not yet sown, when the plant is not yet 
bought, the garden is likely to be poor indeed, and 
half the pleasure of it is lost. 

So, I must tell inquirers, the only good road to the 
roses they want is the look-ahead road; the actual 
purchase and planting are the least of the require- 
ments for “the flowers that bloom in the spring, tra 
la!” The shrubs that delight the eye in May and 
June—the irises and the peonies, the roses and the 
spring burst of perennials—all result from growth 
completed the previous year, during which Nature 
has stored up in advance the whole of the vernal 
picture. 

In late summer cut lengthwise with a thin, sharp 
knife through a fat bud from the end of a lilac twig. 
The lovely panicle of May bloom will be seen in per- 
fect miniature as to form, all ready for the sap push 
which shall in spring give it size and color and sweet- 
ness. For confirmation, split the same way a lily-of- 
the-valley “ pip’’ or bulblet, and the same preparation 
for spring resurrection will be seen. 


Let Us Follow Nature 


| Bye not this plainly indicate to us that we should 
follow Nature’s lead in the planting or transplant- 
ing of the flowers that bloom in the spring? Root ac- 
tion to start the sap toward developing the lilacs, the 
forsythias, the peonies and the irises, the roses and the 
deutzias begins 
very early, usually 
long before there 
are the signs of 
spring seen in the 
swelling of the 
buds, and long be- 
fore the nursery- 
man can dig the 
plants for the gar- 
den lover to use. 
It is simple good 
sense, isn’t it, to 
look ahead for the 
spring- blooming 
garden items by 
planting or trans- 
planting them in 
the 

There are other 
good reasons, one 
of which is that 
usually, in a nor- 
malautumn, there 
Is more time to do 
the work prop- 
erly. What home 
gardener ever had 
hours enough in a 
day or days 
enough in a week 
when March 
thaws begin to 
unlock the ground 
to admit April 
rains? Then, too, 
in the fall the 
ground is warm 
and a and it 
may be snugl 
firmed about the 
rootsof the plants, 
which, in man 
Cases, willactually 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. HORACE MC FARLANO CO. 


What Can be More Pleas- 
ing Than an Attractive 
Planting of Irises Along 
a Garden Path? They are 
Most Desirable and Du- 
rable and Develop Rap- 
idly in the Spring 


> 
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A Rose Arch of the Lady Gay Variety Makes a Delightful 
Entrance to a Formal Garden 


make some root growth before Jack 
Frost takes entire charge of outdoor 
plant life. In spring this same ground 
will be cold, often wet, and usually 
packed hard. 

The nurseryman does not always 
favor fall planting, though he ought 
to. Under the modern method of 
digging shrubs and roses in the fall, 
to carry them over winter in cellars 
kept above freezing, plants often de- 
teriorate; while if the nurseryman 
waits until the advance of spring 
admits of digging, his work is de- 
layed and congested. 

Fall planting, therefore, of many 
desirable spring-flowering garden 
items tends toward better growing 
results. One caution needs to be 
noted: not to plant trees or shrubs 
in fall without taking off all the leaves 
if a kindly early frost has not already 
done so. Every live leaf is evaporat- 
ing water into the air every minute, 
and when the roots have been dis- 
turbed by digging so that they cannot send up mois- 
ture to meet this evaporation, the woody tissue is 
drawn upon, and it shrivels and sometimes dies. Re- 
moving the leaves checks this giving off of moisture. 

To secure successful results 
through fall planting, the 
ground must be in good order. 
This means that it ought to be 
rich, loose, fine and well 
drained. Wet ground will 


Peonies Make a Colorful Border for Fall Planting and 
Can be Had in Many Charming Varieties 


almost certainly kill or handicap most plants, when- 
ever planted. Where the ground is wet—that is, 
where water stands and does not rapidly drain away — 
it is sometimes possible to get a safe planting by 
digging wider and much deeper holes, into the bottoms 
of which are placed six inches or a foot of sand, loose 
ashes, gravel or small stones before setting the plant 
or tree. 

But what shall we plant, on the looking-ahead 
basis? While, in general, fall planting is best for all 
trees and plants that bloom before 
midsummer, there are some things for 
which the autumn is the only proper 
time. Of course any plant lover knows 
that the beautiful spring bulbs—the 
crocuses, tulips, hyacinths and narcissi, 
which the Federal Horticultural Board 
yet permits us to get from Holland, 
though it has prohibited without good 
reason the importation of snowdrops, 
the lovely blue scillas and the dainty 
Spanish and Dutch irises—must be 
planted in the fall; yet every year some 
near-garden folks will try to buy these 
bulbous subjects while they are in 
bloom. 


The Fall Planting 


gh first enforcement for fall plant- 
ing is for irises, peonies and oriental 
poppies—all most desirable and durable 
plants. Almost equally essential is the 
early fall planting of evergreens—the 
pines, spruces, firs, junipers, hemlocks 
and yews which give us garden back- 
grounds all the year and winter cheer 
when snow covers the ground. 

The German and Japanese irises make 
rapid growth in spring, and pause in 
midsummer, wherefore they are then 
easily and successfully divided and 
moved. The peony and the showy 
oriental poppy have the same summer 
root slumber, and with the irises make 
a fall growth which gets them ready for 


The Spiraea Van Houttei is One of the Most Popular of 
the Spring-Blooming Shrubs 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 198 
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Comfort Top Corsets 


Do you see anything unusual about this 
picture? Of course you do. You never 
saw a corset whose top could be bent like 
this—and come easily back into shape— 
unless you've seen a KABO Comfort Top. 


Very modern and very “‘comfy”’ is this 
corset that can’t gouge in at the top. 


KABO CORSET COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


**Can you do 
this to your 
corset?’’ 


ADIE S 


September, 19) 


ARBLES or baseball 
—leap frog or rough 
and tumble — it’s all the 
same if they are wearing 
suits of 


| CROMPTON 
i ‘‘All-Weather’’ 


CORDUROY 


Se 


CROMPTON 


|| All-Weather 


This remarkable corduroy is strong 
and durable, yet soft and very good 
looking. It is protected against water 
j damage so that even after a severe 
; wetting, it will not stiffen, shrink, 
lose its shape or lose its color. It’s a 
real boy suit cloth for real boys. 
Leading boys’ clothing stores now feature 
suits of CROMPTON ‘*A/l-Weather’’ COR- 
DUROY. Look for the trade-mark in the 


; label—it’s the mark of highest quality in boy 
suit cloth. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY, Inc, 
31 East 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 197) 


their spring effort. All these plants may be 
moved in August and September with an as- 
surance of success, if reasonable care is used. 
The German irises are easy to grow and 
notably beautiful. We think of them, some 
of us, as the old, common blue flags, unless 
we have noted the vast improvements of 
recent years in color, form, fragrance and 
habit, giving the class now the elegance and 
distinction ascribed to but often not equally 
possessed by the more aristocratic exotic 
orchids. From pure white to deepest blue 
and purple, to dark red, to fawn and yellow 
and brown, with every 
ssible bright and soft 
intermediate tint and 
shade; with of 
lemon or orange cunningly 
laced to accentuate the 
road “falls”? on which 
they lie, below “standards” 
that curve in or out as 
the variety wills; with 
flowers a foot 
from the ground 
and others a 
yard high; with 
some sorts open- 
ing in early May 
and others fol- 
lowing Memo- 
rial Day, these 
floral jewels of 
color and form 
are properly 
growing rapidly 
into favor. 
They are not ex- 
Nsive, save the 


& 


ew sorts passed blooms in many 
about among iris PHOTO. BY J. HORACE MC FARLAND CO. pleasin g forms 
fanciers up to six Peonies Do Gloriously in Full Sun and and fragrances— 
dollars a root, Yet Give Fine Flowers in Partial Shade Breeze Hill gar. 


and will do well 

in sun, in shade, and wherever they are not 
forced to have wet feet. There are two irises, 
however, that enjoy wet feet—Iris versicolor 
and Iris pseudo-acorus. Both are beautiful 
in flower. 


Irises Beautify Garden Path 


O STRONG has become the love for the 
modern irises that the newly formed 
American Iris Society has:more than four 
hundred members who care enough for a 
favorite flower to spend money to confer 
about it. 

What can be more pleasing than a proper 
planting of these irises along a garden path, 
in a garden nook? 

The old-fashioned “pineys” of our grand- 
mothers’ gardens have nearly all given way 
to the wonders prepared for us by growers in 
England and France as well as in America; 
nearly all, I said, for some of those sweet 
old flowers are yet among the standards. 
The improvement has been in both form and 
color, as well as in size. The peonies of to- 
day run from purest white to deepest crim- 
son, and the shades of pink are lovely. 

Peonies do not show, usually, full char- 
acter the first or even the second year after 
planting. There is always something better 
to expect. They have few enemies; they will 
do gloriously in full sun, and yet give fine 
flowers in partial shade. 

A border of the fine old white standard, 
Festiva Maxima, will be‘a thing’ of joy in 
June, and a suitable garden support in green 
until frost. Felix Crousse or Armandin 
Mechin will give reds of delight. Edulis 
Superba is early, pinkly beautiful, and as 
sweet as any rose. Literally hundreds of 
good sorts may be had, and at prices which 
make them cheaper than any pound of good 
candy. 

Good, fine, rich soil is the main ny 
need for success. Prepare it more than a 
foot deep; buy roots in early September, set 
them so that the 
eyes are not more 
than two inches 
under ground, cover 
in winter with a 
little loose manure, 
and then expect in- 
creasing pleasure 
for a half dozen or 
more years. 

The. 

y is a garden 
In its 
normal form, which 
produces great open 
flowers of orange 
scarlet, it must be 
used with caution as 
to what blooms with 
and near it. It is 
an exclamation 
point, and used as 
such in surround- 
ings of green it is 
most effective. The 
newer forms, from 
white to crimson, 
with salmon and 
flesh shades, are 
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The Iris in Recent Years Has Improved 
Greatly in Color, Form and Fragrance 


FOR THE SPRING 


easier to place, but not so satisfying. ‘Tj 
lant can be safely transplanted only from 
te July to mid-September, which js why | 
here tell of it. . 

The spring-blooming hardy shrubs anq 
small trees that form the framework of a 
well-designed garden and make it possibj. 
to have delightful flower borders insteaq of 
formal and troublesome beds may be Planted 
all through the fall until the ground is frozen 
The forsythias, or golden bells, give the firs, 
strong note of color in spring bloom with 
their complete covering of bright yellow 
flowers, produced before 
the leaves. Then come the 
various spireas—a 
Thunbergla, Van Heath 
Henry, rotundifolia, and 
so forth; the deutzias— 
and there are some won. 
derful new forms of 
deutzias, mostly yet jp 
France, and therefore pro. 
hibited to us by 
the Federal Hor. 
ticultural Board; 
the lilacs, from 
white to 
crimson and 
deepest blue, 
double and 
single, early and 
late; the 
delphuses or 
mock oranges, 
lasting more 
than a month 
from early to 
late, with white 


den has mock 
oranges with the scent of hyacinths, of the 
old valerian, of sweet peas; the viburnums,or 
snowballs, in a variety of lovely forms; the 
weigelas, or Diervillas, in white, pink, scarlet; 
and a dozen other notes of joy in the garden’s 
great spring song. All of these good shrubs 
do better if planted in the fall. 

I ought to mention several of the smaller 
ornamental spring-flowering trees, which are 
really just large shrubs and which are best 
moved in fall. The magnolias, the dog- 
woods, the redbuds, the silver bells, and par- 
ticularly the lovely maluses, or flowering 
apples, are superb garden material. 

And roses, most of them, ought to be fall 
planted in all but the third rose zone as 
described in the 1920 American Rose Annual, 
All the fine rugosa sorts, which are of endur- 
ing hardiness; all the hybrid perpetuals, 
hardy climbers, “‘species’”’ roses and poly- 
anthas will do better if planted before the 
ground freezes in fall. The hybrid teas are 
best planted in fall in the second rose zone 
and in parts of the third zone, with a little 
open protection, as with evergreen boughs, 
to ward off bitter winds and disturbing sun- 
shine. Often fall planting gains a year im 
rose prosperity, and I would rather lose a 
few by winter’s cold than many by late 
spring planting. 


Use Your Imagination 


HE herbaceous plants, both biennial and 
perennial, which make gay the spring 
garden, are desirably planted in fall. The 
columbines that put airy grace into the 
border, the lovely old bleeding heart, the up- 
standing foxgloves, the pyrethrums that give 
us daisy forms in white and red and pink; 
the Canterbury bells, the day lilies, the 
lemon lilies; the elegant delphiniums that 
include the blue of the sky and the blue of 
the sea; all these and scores more will do 
better if snugly set before snow flies, ready 
to start their beauty resurrection as the Apa 
suns bid them Mises 
The dainty prim 
roses, that blooms 
early that to move 
them in spring 5 
violence, must 
placed in the latet | 
fall days. 
Most lilies, too— 
I mean the real lille 
ums—are impatient 
of spring shifting 
and ought to be 
planted in fall. 
To use imagina 
tion, to look ahead 
and plan for the 
next year; 
plant with con- 
structive thought | 
rather than wit 
mere imitation; 
make 
tures, with 
igments of 
fife—all this is 
ardening, 
ible to the body 
and to the soul. 
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Guarantee 


The name Pompeian 
on any package is 
your guarantee of 
quality and safety. 
Should you not be 
completely satisfied, 
the purchase price 
will be gladly re- 
funded by The 
Pompeian Co., at 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Tale 


“Its Fragrance Brings You Instant Charm” 


HEN you are preparing to appear at your 
best and are tired and overheated, use 
a dash of Pompeian Fragrance (a talcum). 

Its delightful perfume will greet you with 
all the blended odors redolent of a rare bou- 
quet sent to bear a message of love and 
faithfulness to the most beautiful of women. 

Your skin will be grateful for this cool- 
ing, fragrant talc—so refreshing—so new—so 
truly named Pompeian Fragrance. 

There are several times a day when an ac- 
tive person can wisely use a dash of Pompeian 
Fragrance. At all toilet counters, 25c. 


“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian”’ 


Special Offer 
Half-Box Powder and Trial Talc Can 


Either or both sent to one person only in a family. For 
a dime you get a half-box of 50c Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder and samples of BLOOM and DAY Cream. For a 
nickel you get a beautiful trial can of Pompeian FRA- 
GRANCE (a talcum) for your purse. For 15c you get 
both. (BEAUTY Powder Offer is good only in case neither 
you nor any member of your family has tried it before.) 
Many interesting beauty experiments can be made with 
these trial packages. No letter necessary with coupon. 
We'll understand. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2001 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Also Made in Canada 
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THE POMPEIAN CO., 2001 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Send this coupon to above address. Enclose 10c (dime) 
for half-box Pompeian Beauty Powder. Or Sc (nickel) for 
handy can of Pompeian Fragrance (a talcum). Or 15c (dime 
and nickel) for both packages. 


Name— 


State 
Flesh Beauty Powder sent unless another shade requested. 
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MILTON 


A water white fluid, in a dark colored bottle with a 


A preparation that will do the work done by the 
contents of many bottles scattered about the house. 


A product that will do this work quickly, efficiently, 


101 Abe 


economically and with PERFECT SAFETY. 


Milton is just ‘‘Milton.” No 
other word describes it. 


Milton is a combined germ- 
icide, antiseptic, sterilizer, 
deodorizer, stain-remover, 
bleach—and more; yet does 
not burn, stain, poison or 
EL leave an odor. Milton is just 
“Milton.” Booklet with 

each bottle. 


For Personal Hygiene, Safety, Cleanliness and Comfort 


Milton is a powerful, yet per- 
fectly safe, germ-killer. It is a 
wonderfully efficient protection 
against germs in mouth, throat 
and nose, when used as a 
mouthwash, gargle or nasal 
spray. 


Milton in a nasal spray also af- 
fords comfort and quick relief 
from the annoying irritation 
often caused by the pollen of 
certain plants. 


Milton as a first-aid treatment 
for cuts and abrasions cleanses 
the wounds, disinfects them 
and helps nature heal promptly. 


Milton aids in the protection of 
baby from contagious germs; 
affords a simple and effective 
method of sterilizing feeding bot- 
tles and other food receptacles. 
Milton kills bad smells prompt- 
ly, its own slight odor vanishing 
almost immediately. 


Safe to Have About 


For all of its many uses 


Test it yourself, for any of its uses. 


Milton removes stains from 


white linens or cottons (even . 


the most delicate) without the 
slightest injury to fabric. (But 
Milton is not for use on silks, 
woolens or dyed goods.) 


Milton cleans porcelains and 
tiles without injuring their pro- 
tecting glaze. 


Milton bleaches linens a snowy, 
lustrous white, and gives a deli- 
cate finish superior to that ob- 
tained from blueing. 


Milton is not poisonous, will not corrode the flesh, cannot take 
fire or explode—yet is more efficient than many preparations 
dangerous to have about the house. 


EACH MAKES GALLONS 


Order a bottle, with a free booklet of direc- 
tions, from your Druggist or Grocer. Write 
us, if your dealer does not yet sell Milton, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


ALEX D (SHAW) & CO 


New York 
General Sales Agents for the United States 
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NEAR VIEWS OF WILD LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


d the latter farther south. We 
England black-billed as “blithe new- 
cannot as Wordsworth does his cuckoo. 
ead newcomer” would be a fitter title. 
There is nothing cheery or animated in his 
te, and he is about as much a “ wandering 
no» gg is the European bird. He does 
ve jabble of sunshine and of flowers. He is 
10" phet of the rain, and the country people 
+f yim the rain crow. All his notes are harsh 
o verge on the weird. His nesting instincts 
ani mto lead him, or rather her, to the thorn 
Sashes as inevitably as the grass finch’s lead 
her to the grass. j : 

The cuckoo seems such an impracticable 
and inefficient bird that it is interesting to 
ge it doing things. One of our young poets 
has @ verse in whi 
he sings of 


he solemn priestly 
The he 


That marries rose 
jo rose. 


Hemight apply the 
game or similar ad- 
jectives to the 
cuckoo. Solemn 
and priestly or at 
least monkish it cer- 
iainlyis. It isa real 
recluse and suggests 
the druidical. If it 
ever frolics or fights, 
oris gay and cheer- 
ful PHOTO. BY HERBERT S. ARDELL 
birds, I have yet to 


During the last 
summer, day after 
day [saw one of the 
birds going by my door toward the clump of 
thorn trees with a big green worm in its bill. 
One afternoon I followed it. I found the bird 
sitting on a branch very still and straight, 
with the worm still in its beak. I sat down 
on the tentlike thicket and watched him. 
Presently he uttered that harsh, guttural 
note of alarm or displeasure. Then after a 
minute or two he began to shake and bruise 
the worm. I waited to see him disclose the 
nest, but he would not, and finally devoured 
the worm. Then he hopped or flitted about 
amid the branches above me, uttering his 
harsh note every minute or two. 


The Secrets of the Cuckoo’s Nest 


FTER a half hour or more I gave it up and 

7 the curtain of thorny branches 
which separated the thicket from the meadow 
andstepped outside. I had moved along only 
afew paces when I discovered the nest on an 
outer branch almost in the sunshine. The 
mother bird was covering her half-grown 
young. As I put up my hand toward her she 
sipped off, withdrew a few feet into the 
branches and uttered her guttural calls. 

In the nest are four young, one of them 
nearly ready to leave it, while another barely 
has its eyes open; the older one looks fright- 
ened, while the younger one lifts up its head 
with open mouth for food. The more mature 
one points its bill straight up and is as still as 
if petrified. ‘The whole impression one gets 
from the nest and its contents is of something 
inept and fortuitous. But the cares of a fam- 
ily wake the parents up and they get down 
to real work in caring for their charge. 

The young had a curious, unbirdlike aspect 
with threadlike yellow stripes, and looked 
as if they were wet or just out of the shell. 

That strain of parasitism in the blood of 
the cuckoo—how long in the history of its 
tace since it mastered it and became its own 
nest builder? But a crude and barbarous 
nest builder it certainly is. Its “procreant 
cradle” is built entirely of the twigs of the 
thom tree, with all their sharp needlelike 
‘Pines upon them, some of the twigs a foot 
long, bristling with spines, certainly the most 
forbidding-looking nest and nursery I ever 
deheld—a mere platform of twigs about four 
rman across, carpeted with a little shredded 
— fibrous material, looking as if made 

tom the inner bark of some tree, perhaps 
this very thorn. 


Indigo Birds and Their Rarity 


N the total absence of the tent caterpillar 
or apple-tree worm, which is their favorite 
» Cuckoos seem to succeed in finding a 
tet reen worm here in the orchard. In 
Pty ch woods they can find a forest worm 
is riddling the leaves of the beeches. 
a aebins are there in force and I hope the 
— will join them in the destruction of 
fyb orms. [cis interesting to see the cuckoo 
mde sev eral times a day with a big green 
Its beak. Inefficient as it seems, 
ver is doing things. It is like seeing a 
- at the plow handle. It is a solemn 
ure; its note is almost funereal. 
. ur indigo bunting is as artful and secre- 


tive about its nesti i 
ng habits as any of the 
hae The male bird seems to know that 


and he ant color makes him a shining mark, 
€eps far away from the nest, singing 


, it What Bird Lover Does Not Experience a Little 
witness Ht. Thrill When in His Walk He Comes Upon the 
Nest of the Ground-Building Field Sparrow ? 


at all hours of the day in a circle around it, 
the radius of which must be more than fifty 

ards. In one instance the nest was near the 

ouse almost under the clothes line, in a low 
blackberry bush, partly masked by tall 
growing daisies and timothy. I chanced to 
ree near it, when off went the little brown 

ird with her sharp chiding manners. She is 
a very emphatic creature. It is yea and nay 
with her every time. 

The male seems like a bit of the tropics. 
He is not a very pleasing singer, but an all- 
day one and an all-summer one. He is one of 
our rarer birds. In a neighborhood where 
you see scores of sparrows and goldfinches 
you will see only one pair of indigo birds. 
Their range of food is probably very limited. I 
have never chanced 
to see them taking 
food of any kind. 


~ Full of Life 


OW crowded 
with life every 
square rod of the 
fields and woods is, 
if we look closely 
enough! Beneath 
my leafy canopy on 
the edge of the 
beech woods where 
I now and then seek 
refuge from a hot 
wave, reclining on a 
cushion of dry 
leaves or sitting 
with my back 
against a cool, 
- smooth exposure of 
the outcropping 
place rock, Iam in a mood to give myself up 
to a day of little things. And the little things 
soon come trooping or looping along. 

I see a green measuring worm taking the 
dimensions of the rim of my straw hat 
which lies on the dry leaves beside me. It 
humps around it in an aimless sort of way, 
stopping now and then and rearing up on its 
hind legs and feeling the vacant space around 
it as a blind man might hunt for a lost trail. 
I know what it wants: it is on its travels 
looking for a place in which to go through 
that wonderful transformation of creeping 
worm into a winged creature. In its higher 
stage of being it is a little silvery moth, 
barely an inch across, and, like other moths, 
has a brief season of life and love, the female 
depositing its eggs in some suitable place and 
then dying or falling a victim to the wood 
pewee or some other bird. After some min- 
utes of groping and humping about on my 
hat and on dry twigs and leaves, it is lost to 
my sight. 

A little later a large black worm comes 
along. It is an inch and a quarter long, and is 
engaged in the same quest as its lesser brother 
of the green, transparent coat. Magnify it 
enough times, say, many thousand times, and 
what a terrible-looking monster we should 
have, a traveling arch of contracting and 
stretching muscular tissue, higher than your 
head, and measuring off the ground a rod or 
more at a time, or standing twenty feet or 
more high, like some dragon of the prime. 
But now it is a puny insect of which the 
caroling vireo overhead would quickly dis- 
pose. 


The Travels of an Exploring Worm 


ITH a twig I lift it to a maple sapling 

close by and watch it go looping up the 
trunk. Evidently it doesn’t know just where 
it wants to go, but it finally strikes a small 
sugar maple and humps up that. By chance 
it strikes one of the branches six feet from 
the ground and goes looping up that. Then, 
by chance, in its aimless reachings it hits one 
of three small branches and climbs that a 
foot or more, and a dry twig, six or eight 
inches long, is seized and explored. At the end 
of it the creature tarries a minute or more, 
reaching out in the empty space, then turns 
back and hits a smaller twig on this twig 
about an inch long. This it explores over and 
over and sounds the depths that surround it, 
then loops back again to the end of the main 
twig it has just explored, profiting nothing 
by experience; then retraces its steps and 
measures off another small branch, and is 
finally lost to sight amid the leaves. 

Has the course of life up through geologic 
time been in any way like this? There has 
been the push of life, the effort to get some- 
where, but has there been no more guiding 
principle than in the case of this worm? The 
singular thing about the worm is its inces- 
sant reachings forth into surrounding space, 
searching, searching, sounding, sounding, as 
if to be sure that no chance to make a new 
connection is missed. 

Finally the black worm comes to rest and, 
clinging by its hind feet, lets itself down and 
simulates a small dry twig, in which disguise 
it would deceive the sharpest-eyed enemy. 
No doubt it passed the night posing as a twig. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 202 


Al few minutes a day 
for a good complexion 


I$ it worth that to you? There is a simple, sure way 
that costs little and if followed regularly will bring 
results. 


Begin today to make your skin more beautiful by 
this easy formula: 


A litle CREME ELCAYA rubbed 
gently into the skin; then if you need 
color, alittle Elcaya Rouge spread care- 
fully over the cheeks before the Cream 
is quite dry; and after that, the film of 
face powder over all. 


CREME ELCAYA is the original non-greasy 
disappearing toilet cream. It was introduced 
first in New York in 1900. Today its purity and 
superiority are acknowledged throughout the 


world, 
Your dealer has ELCAYA 
and has sold it for years 


Creme Elcaya Elcaya Cold Cream 
Elcaya Face Powder Elcaya Rouge 


JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent, 148 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


The Go-Cart and the Auto 


Does baby’s go-cart announce its presence on the street 
with embarrassing squeaks and rattles? 


Follow the example’ of friend husband with the auto. How careful 
he is that every working part is always well oiled. He knows that 
lack of proper lubrication means friction, wear and depreciation. 


The Universal 


3-in-One Household Oil 


is exactly the right consistency for acid free. Penetrates the tightest 
properly oiling all light mechanisms— bearings, works out old caked grease 
go-carts, sewing machines, vacuum and dirt, stays in and lubricates per- 
cleaners, washing machines, talking fectly, preventing unnecessary wear. 

machines, electric fans, clocks, locks, At all good stores in 1-02., 3-oz. and 
bolts, window pulleys, tools. 8-0z. bottles and 3-0z. Handy Oil 
It is all pure oil, greaseless, gritless, Cans that fit any machine drawer. 


Free A generous sample and Dictionary explaining 79 
household uses for 3-in-One, sent free on request. 


Three-in-One OilCo., 165 CVG Broadway, New York. 
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| As He Slumbers 
| His Sidway Snuggles Him Safe Ra 
| From Wind and Weather 


W hen it’s sleepy-bye time for baby 
his Sidway is his haven. Cuddled 
in its sheltering depths, only the 
whksspered admiration of soft- 
footed visitors can reach him; no 
mischievous prying breezes or too 
inquisitive sunbeams can intrude 


Asleep or awake, Baby finds comfort and pro- 
tection in a Sidway carriage. The Sidway gon- 
dola type—hand woven of genuine reed—is a 
favorite with mothers. The distinction of grace- 
ful, sweeping lines, the smoothness with which 
the woven design melts into the curves of the 
carriage, the decorative borders, only hand 
weaving can achieve. In-this carriage Baby 
can face in either direction. The hood tilts 
back and forth. The mattress is reversible. 
One of its three parts hasa solid back for Baby’s 
comfort when sitting, reclining or lying 
flat. Like all Sidway carriages, the frame is 
angle-braced with steel for strength; wheels 
and springs are extra strong; carriage is well 
balanced for easy handling. Upon request, we 
will mail you our Baby book. 


Reed and Collapsible Baby Carriages 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO., 1116 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. The well qegueiine 
W orld’s largest manufacturers of reed and collapsible baby carriages das 


Canadian Factory: 864 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ontario uct of this factory 


“The history of cinnamon is nearly as old as the 
history of man; we know that it was used in China 
in 2700 B. C., and that it was introduced into Egypt 
about 1600 or 1500 B. C.” 


Cinnamon has always been one of the most sought 
after spices; it has a delicate and aromatic flavor that 
makes it an indispensable seasoning. 

Colburn’s Cinnamon is carefully selected from the finest of the 
world’s cinnamon crops. It is expertly milled and is packed in 
the convenient and distinctive Colburn sifting and pouring top 
canisters that preserve the true cinnamon delicacy. 


You will find it a good rule al- 
ways to ask for Colburn’s prod- 
ucts—whether you are buying 
spices, mustard or any of the fine 
condiments that have for over 
sixty years made the name 


COLBURN Stand for 


“The Supreme Seasoning” 


The A.Colburn Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Spices Cooking Herbs Flavoring Extracts 
Mustard Pickling Spices Other Condiments 


Jor over Sixty years 
The Supreme Seasonin 
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Among the sylvan denizens that next 
came upon the stage were a humming bird, 
a little red newt and a wood frog. The hum- 
mer makes short work of everything; witha 
flash and a hum it is gone. This one seemed 
to be exploring the dry twigs for nesting ma- 
terial, either spiders’ webs or bits of lichen. 
For a brief moment it perched on a twig a 
few yards from me. My ardent wish could 
not hold it any longer. Truly a fairy bird, 
appearing and vanishing like a- thought, 
familiar with the heart of all the flowers and 
taking no food grosser than their nectar, the 
winged jewel of the poets, the surprise and 
delight of all beholders—it came like a bur- 
nished meteor into my leafy alcove and was 
gone as quickly. 

All sylvan things have a charm and deli- 
cacy of their own, all except the woodchuck; 
wherever he is, he is of the earth earthy. The 
wood frog is known only to woodsmen and 
farm boys. He is a real sylvan frog, as pretty 
as a bird, the color of the dry leaves, slender 
and elegant in form and quick and furtive in 
movement. My feet disturbed one in the bed 
of dry leaves. Slowly I moved my hand 
toward him and stroked his back with a twig. 
If you can tickle a frog’s back in any way 
you put a spell upon him. He becomes quite 
hypnotized. He was instantly responsive to 
my passes. He began to swell and fore- 
shorten, and when I used my finger instead 
of the twig, he puffed up very rapidly, raised 
up more upon his feet and bowed his head. 


Loath to Go Away 


S I CONTINUED the titillation he began 

to give forth broken subdued croaks, and 

I wondered if he was going to break out in 
song. He did not, but he seemed loath to go 
his way. How different he looked from the 
dark-colored frogs, which in large numbers 
make a multitudinous croaking and clucking 
in the little wild pools in spring! He wakes 
up from his winter nap very early and is in 
the pools celebrating his nuptials as soon as 
the ice is off them, and then in two or three 
days he takes to the open woods and assumes 
the assimilative coloring of the dry leaves. 

The little orange-colored salamander, the 
most delicate and highly colored reptile I 
know of in our land, is as harmless as a baby, 
and about as slow and undecided in its move- 
ments. Its cold body seems to like the 
warmth of your hand. Yet in color it is as 
rich an orange as the petal of the cardinal 
flower is a rich scarlet. It seems more than 
an outside color; it is a glow, and renders 
the creature almost transparent, an effect as 
uniform as the radiance of a precious stone. 
Its little, innocent-looking, three-toed foot, 
or three and a half-toed—how unreptilian it 
looks through my pocket glass! A baby’s 
hand is not more so. Its throbbing throat, 
its close-shut mouth, its jet black eyes with 
a glint of gold above them—only a close 
view of these satisfies one. 

Here is another remarkable transforma- 
tion among the small wild folk. In the spring 
he is a dark, slimy, rather forbidding lizard 
in the pools; now he is more beautiful than 
the jewel weed in the woods. This is said to 
be an immature form, which returns to the 
ponds and matures the next season; but 
whether it is the male or the female that 
assumes this bright hue, or both, I do not 
know. The coat seems to be its midsummer 
holiday uniform which is laid aside when it 
goes back to the marshes to hibernate in 
the fall. 

Wild creatures so unafraid are sure to 
have means of protection that do not at once 
appear. In the case of the newt it is evi- 
dently an acrid or other disagreeable se- 
cretion, which would cause any animal to 
repent that took it in its mouth. It is even 
less concerned at being caught than is the 
skunk, or porcupine, or stink bug. 


The Chipmunk 


is MY retreat I was unwittingly intruding 
upon the domain of another sylvan den- 
izen, the chipmunk. One afternoon one sud- 
denly came up from the open field below me 
with his pockets full of provender of some 
sort; just what sort I wondered, as there was 
no grain or seeds or any dry food that it would 
be safe to store underground for the winter. 

Beholding me sitting there within two 
yards of his den was a great surprise to him. 
He eyed me a long time—squirrel-time— 
making little, spasmodic movements on the 
flat stone above his den. At a motion of my 
arm he darted into his hole with an exultant 
chip. He was soon out with empty pockets, 
ond he then proceeded to sound his little 


tocsin of distrust or alarm so that 
van folk might hear. As I made sane 
soon ceased and went about his affain 
All this time behind and above me 
cealed by a vase fern, reposed that lod 
creature of the twilight, the Luna moth wy | 
out of her chrysalis, drying and inflating her 
wings. I chanced to lift the fern screen es | 
there was this marvel! Her body Wen 
white and spotless as the snow, and he 
wings, with their Nile-green hue, as fair anf 
delicate as—well, as only those of a Lun 
moth can be. It is as immaculate as an an " 
With a twig I carefully lifted her to the trun 
of a maple sapling, where she clung and 
where I soon left her for the night. 


Nest of Wilson’s Thrush 


Wie I was loitering there on th | 
threshold of the woods, observing the | 


small sylvan folk, about a hundred yards 
above me, near the highway, was a bird’snes_ | 
of a kind I had not seen for more than a score 
of years, the nest of the veery or Wilson's 
thrush. Some friends were camping ther 
with their touring-car outfit in a fringe of the 
beech woods and passed and repassed hourly | 
within a few yards of the nest and, although 
they each had sharp eyes and sharp eax 
they had neither seen nor heard the birds 
during the two days they had been ther. 
While calling upon them I chanced to se 
the hurried movements of a thrush in the 
low trees six or seven yards away. The bir 
had food in its beak, which caused me ty 
keep my eye upon it. It quickly flew down 
to a small clump of ferns that crowned q 
small knoll in the open, about ten feet from 
the border of the woods. As it did so, an. | 
other thrush flew out of the ferns and dis. | 
appeared in the woods. Their stealthy move. | 
ments sent a little thrill through me, andI | 
said: Here is a treasure. I parted the ferny 
screen, and there on the top of the small knoll | 
was the nest with two half-fledged young, | 
A mowing machine in a meadow in front | 
of my door gave an unkind cut to a sparrow | 
that had a nest in the clover near the wall. | 
The mower chanced to see the nest before 
the sickle bar had swept over it. It con- 
tained four young ones just out of the shell. 
At my suggestion the mower carefully placed | 
it on the top of a stone wall. The parent 
birds were not seen, but we naturally rea- 
soned that they would come back and would 
alight upon the wall to make observations. 
But that afternoon and the next moming 
passed, and we saw no anxious bird parents. 
The young lifted up their open mouths when- 
ever I looked into the nest and seemed to 
be more contented than abandoned birds 
usually are. The next night was unseason- 
ably cold, and I expected to find the nest- 
lings dead in the morning; but they were 
not and, strangely enough, for babes in the 
wood or rather on a stone wall, they seemed 
to be doing well. Maybe the mother birds 
still caring for them, I said to myself, and! 
ambushed myself across the road opposite to 
them and watched. 
I had not long to wait. The mother spat- 
row came slyly up and dropped some food 
into an open mouth and disappeared. 


Like a Fairy Basket 


HO does not feel a thrill of pleasure 
when, in sauntering through the woots, 
his hat just brushes a vireo’s nest? This was | 
my experience one morning. ‘The nest Wa | 
like a natural growth, hanging there like 4 | 
fairy basket in the fork of a beech twig, wovel | 
of dry, delicate, papery, brown and gray woo | 
products, just high enough to escape prow | 
ing ground enemies and low enough to | 
escape sharp-eyed tree enemies. Its salely | 
was in its artless art. It was « part of the 
shadows and the green-and-brown solitude. | 
The weaver had bent down one of the greet | 
leaves and made it a part of the nest; 1tW® | 
like the stroke of a great artist. Then the 
dabs of white here and there, given by the | 
fragments of spiders’ cocoons— ail helped to | 
blend it with the flickering light and shade. | 
I gently bent down the branch and = 
confident heads with open mouths instant) | 
appeared above the brim. The mother birt 
meanwhile was flitting about in the branches 
overhead, peering down upon me and wie 
ing her anxious “quay, quay,” equiva 
suppose, to saying: “Get away! This 
soon did. 


Most of our bird music, like out < | 
flowers, is soon quickly over. but aa an | 


eyed vireo sings on into Septembe 
ecstatic strain, but a quiet, contcnte 
like a boy whistling at his wor!:. 


d warble, | 
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White as a cotton field in blossom. Pure as 
the sunshine. Fine-textured and delicate in 
flavor. That is Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 
Lends a savory zest to every taste. In sanitary 
boxes with easily opened cap. Ask for 


Diamond 
Shaker Salt 


Interesting booklet, “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,” on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY : SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL “Te Saft thats aff Satt-” 

In sanitary boxes and sacks— for table and cooking use 
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(ATCHFUL and handsome sentinel over time and steps, 

your McDougall keeps cheery vigil in the kitchen; mobilizes 
that host of frequently sought articles; invites you to sit and 
reach conveniently; instills discipline into your methods; and per- 
mits longer leaves of absence between meals. . . . Modern descend- 
ant of the first kitchen cabinet is your McDougall. Ancestral 
leadership, steadfastly upheld, exhibits itself in fine character of 
construction and complete convenience...... Lustrous beauty, 
sound oak sturdiness and rare utility combined —guardian of 
everlasting ease and trim order in the kitchen—your McDougall. 


Exclusively McDougall: Auto-Front, the famous patented the finish of enduring luster ; and numerous additional refine- 
wood curtain which drops open automatically ; the immac- ments. Visit the McDougall dealer's display or write for “The 
ulate table top which is rigid when extended; the mortised McDougall Method,” a book that describes helpful kitchen 
and tenoned joints throughout ; the steel braced sanitary base; arrangement and the seven McDougalls in white or oak. 


McDoucatt Company, FRANKFORT, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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MAKING HOUSEKEEPING AUTOMATIC 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


operation with 


heat and elec- 
ric power Is un- 
cents an 


ur. 
long ago 
I called at a sub- 
ur b an h oO m e 
within hailing dis- 
tance of a public 
laundry and 
heard the swish- 
swish of the do- 
mestic washing 
machine doing an 
emergency job 
after dinner. It 
was a sizable 
household. The 
private laundry, 
it seemed to me, 
was proving that 
it could compete 
with the public 
laundry next 
door. It is trite Sse 
to say that blue 
Monday has been 
abolished in all 
up-to-date 
homes. 

The vacuum cleaner is last, but not least, 
in the equipment of a modern home. It does 
the work of a whole platoon of parlor maids, 
less picturesquely, but more efficiently. The 
lady of the house can be her own parlor maid 
and never feel agonized when the doorbell 
rings amidst cleaning operations, since it is 
not needful to wear and change a scavenger 
costume. As with other inventions, there 
are parasitic imitations of the real machine, 
which operates by electricity. 


Power Cleaners Superior 


HAND vacuum device may be better 
than a broom, but it does not class with 
power apparatus. There are all kinds of 
electric cleaners, ranging between the small, 
inexpensive, portable variety that may be 


Blue Monday is Cut to Half a Day With These Home Laundry Appliances. The Young 


Woman is Using a Power Mangle or Ironer 


the pipes properly in a completed dwelling. 
A good installation with liberal sizes of pipes 
and no sharp angles is required for the 
stationary apparatus. Between the small 
portable and the sometimes unattainable 
stationary, there is a useful model which 
travels about the house on wheels and has 
large capacity. 

Where electricity is lacking the home may 
yet be modernized to an extent, burdens of 
toil lifted and comforts obtained. Consider 
the acetylene lighting system in place of 
kerosene. It is a little automatic gas plant 
that is sometimes used for cooking as well as 
lighting. A good model may be safely in- 
stalled in any cellar. There is also a gasoline 
lighting system less.to be recommended. 

Hot water at any time is easy to obtain, 
once there is a water pressure system, 


She is Preparing Somebody’s Breakfast on an 
Electric Grill. The Drum Partly Shown at 
Extreme Left is a Dishwashing Machine 


attached to any lamp socket and the sta- 

Uonary type installed in cellar or basement 

= connected with pipes throughout the 

se. 

. With the latter type, a length of flexible 
Ose Is attached to a pipe outlet upstairs or 
Ownstairs, a couple of rooms within reach 

are cleaned, then the hose is shifted to an- 

other pipe. All dirt and dust flies invisibly 

— to a receptacle in the machine, 

bag it may be removed every week or 

— There are a dozen cunning attach- 

3 po to search out and seize all particles 

‘ Oreign matter, whether they lurk be- 
on or underneath 

re, amid the thi 

anywher. cleo, thick nap of rugs or 

, Portable machine is suitable for an 

ee or a small bungalow, while the 

wegen d type is the thing for a regular 
is eed especially if installed when the house 
uilt, for it may be difficult to arrange 


city line, by pri- 
vate plant or 
by force of grav- 
ity. There is a 
kitchen-stove 
tank, the furnace- 
heating device 
that works in cold 
weather, the coal 
water heater, the 
kerosene water 
heater and the gas 
water heater, 
which is most in- 
geniously auto- 
matic. As any 
faucet is turned 
on a battery of 
gas flames plays 
upon a coil of 
water pipes and 
almost instan- 
taneously delivers 
hot water ad libi- 
tum,and when the 
faucet is turned 
off the flames die 
down to wait for 
the next call. 

Cook stoves of 
the common sort 
have been vari- 
ously improved. 
There is a useful 
_ combination of 

coal with gas. 
Among oil stoves gasoline is taboo. A kero- 
sene model, which is wickless and has very 
heavy metal burners which become red-hot 
and produce perfect combustion of the vapor- 
ized oil, deserves mention. 

An adequate heating system is presup- 
posed in the modern home. Hot water, 
steam and hot air are the three systems in 
the order of relative efficiency and also rela- 
tive expense. All types are simple in oper- 
ation and their automatic features may be 
heightened to the last degree by the addition 
of temperature regulators whereby any 
desired temperature is maintained through- 
out the house. 

Neither running water nor a janitor is 
required for any good heating plant. For 
bungalows and houses without cellars there 
is now an excellent and easily installed hot- 
water heater. 


Plan Your Equipment 


to ideal home is not any house with this 
and that machine squeezed into a vacant 
corner. It is planned by a careful architect 
in consultation with the people who will 
dwell in it and with provision for all equip- 
ment and apparatus. 

A nice, college-bred woman with three 
children and a husband used to have servants 
and trouble. Now she has no servants at all, 
except a few mechanical ones with which she 
does all the work. Apart from the peace and 
pleasantness that obtain in that home, its 


manager tells me that she has saved enough 
out of the item of servants’ wages to buy a 
good automobile. More power to intelligent 
housekeeping ! 


A Fireless Cooker in Which You Place Food Stone Cold and it Comes Out Done to a Turn, 
A Similar Method of Wizardry Obtains With the Electric Stove 


whether from: a 
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Safety Demands 
Monthly Examination 
of Your Beds 


There is not a home in America which is 
not constantly exposed to attack by bed- 
bugs. A night on a sleeping car, in a 
hotel, or the mere contact of one’s clothes 
with other less careful persons in a crowd, 
any one may result in bringing bedbugs 
into the cleanest, most scrupulously kept 
home. Once there, bedbugs multiply with 
amazing speed. They will infest the whole 
house if unchecked—and too often they 
are discovered only after they have be- 
come numerous. 


Go over your beds carefully at least once 
a month; this is the rule of good house- 
keepers. Remove the mattresses and ex- 
amine them. Look into the cracks and 
corners where parts of the bed join. And 
before re-making the beds give each a good 
dusting of Black Flag, applying it with a 
powder gun. Black Flag used once a 
month will keep your home safe from bed- 
bugs which, in addition to being vermin of 
the nastiest sort, have been proved to be 
carriers of disease. 


Black Flag kills insects by inhalation. 
Bugs don’t eat it; they breathe it—and die, 
It destroys ants, flies, fleas, bedbugs, 
roaches, mosquitoes, some moths, and lice 
on animals, birds or plants. It is non- 
poisonous—harmless to people and ani- 
mals. It will not injure fine fabrics, paint, 
varnish or leather. 


Black Flag comes in sealed glass bottles 
which keep it fresh and strong for years. 
Insecticides sold in paper bags, paper 
boxes, or tin boxes (not airtight) are often 
worthless. 


(THE U. S. Government (Agricul- 
tural Department Bulletin No. 771) 
proves that glass containers keep in- 
sect powder fresh and strong for 
years, and that exposure to moisture 
and heat destroys the killing 
of insect powder. Buy Black Fi N 
THE SEALED GLASS BOTTLE — 
not just “insect powder’’ in paper bags 
or boxes. 

Look for the Black Flag trademark and 
the red-and-yellow wrapper. Sold by drug, 
department, grocery and hardware stores; 
or sent direct-by-mail on receipt of price. 


BLACK FLAG 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A SERVICE FOR THE MILLIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 158) 
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1. Curoed 
handle that 
hol- 
EKA 
2. Control 
switch UR 
ways u 
your thumb. | ELECTRIC bulletins you want. Don’t 
inclose stamps or coins or 
\ VACUUM CLEANER uncertified check for 
\ payment. Govern- 
ee Weight Ten Pounds — The ment rules forbid 
a! Honk — Eureka is so light that a child their acceptance. 
can operate it. Remit by postal 
Highest Vacuum — of any por- : money order or 
table fan type cleaner made. New York draft. 
Hence Eureka has exceptional It’s simple 
cleaning efficiency. enough. Confu- 
No Belts or Gears —to wear sion comes only 
out. Eureka cleans heavy or when you invite 
ae ae light rugs without any adjust- it by failing to ob- 
dees ment whatever. serve these rules.” 
not touch The Guarantee —Eureka is But in this arti- 


floor or rub 
woman's 
skirts. 


wear or use. 


ment, 


between radiators, etc. 
5. Bag Funnel 
prevents accumu- 
lation of dirt at 
discharge orifice. 


6. Patented the House Clean. 


Canadian Branch: 


7. Oil-tempered 
Steel Fan does not 


chip or break as 
other metal. 


8. Rear Swivel 
Wheel allows ma- 
chine to move 
turn easily. 

9. Straight Broom 
Action Brush can 
be instantly at-. 
tached or detached. 
for surface 


GETS THE DIRT ~ NOT THE CARPET 


fully guaranteed for one year 
against all defects of ordinary 


Every Part — built in our own 
factory under strictest super- 
vision. Each machine is given 
the severest test before ship- 


Complete Setof Attachments 
—that thoroughly clean por- 
tiéres, upholstery, mattresses, 


Used in Over Three Hundred 
and Twenty-five Thousand Homes 


Write for the Eureka Book, “ Keeping 


(londie Lock holds Eureka Vacuum CleanerCo. 
ndle in upright D 

or horizont ¥ etroit, U.S. A. 

tion as desired. 


Kitchener, Ontario 


Foreign Branch: 
6 Fisher St., London, Eng. 


The Secret 


Did you ever look at a beautiful flower and try to fathom its beauty 
and fragrance? 


Did you ever see women, returned from seashore and mountain, 
still retaining their wonderful fiowerlike complexion, even after the 
tan of the hot Summer suns and the rough winds and dust of Fall, 
and wonder what was their secret? 


This beauty and fragrance of the flower is the secret of Mother 
Nature, but the charm of a Wonderful Velvety Skin is the secret 
of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 


The secret is yours for the asking. Just drop a postal 
to Daggett and Ramsdell, Dept. 912, D.&R. Build- 
ing, New York, and a sample of D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream will be mailed free, with our compli- 
ments, or your dealer will supply you D. & R. Per- 
fect Cold Cream, in tubes and jars at 12c to $1.65. 


DAGGETT« RAMSDELLS 


ERFECT COLD CREAM 


COLD CREAM 


he Kind That Ke 


cle I have purposely 
avoided mentioning 
a single publication 
that is not available 
free of cost at the time 
of writing, and to be 
had by applying dz- 
rectly to the depart- 
ment or bureau from 

which it is issued. So, 
let’s begin to look carefully 
into the government archives. 

Are you interested in birds? The 
Department of Agriculture has issued a 
great many bulletins on birds. They are 
authentic, well illustrated and intensely in- 
teresting. All of them are free. 

There is, for example, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 609, “Bird Houses and How to Build 
Them.” In addition there are: Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 506, “Food of Some Well 
Known Birds of Forest, Farm and Garden”; 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 621, “‘How to At- 
tract Birds in Northeastern United States”; 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 630, “Some Common 
Birds Useful to the Farmer”; Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 755, ‘Common Birds in South- 
ern United States in Relation to Agricul- 
ture”; Farmers’ Bulletin No. 760, ‘How to 
Attract Birds in Northwestern United 
States”; Farmers’ Bulletin No. 770, 
“Canaries: Their Care and Management”; 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 844, “‘How to Attract 
Birds in the Middle Atlantic States”; 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 912, ‘‘ How to Attract 
Birds in the East Central States”; Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 609, ‘‘The English Sparrow as 
a Pest.” 


Bulletins About Clothes 


Wwe about the everyday care of your 
clothes?. Do you know how to remove 
stains from the different fabrics? Do you 
want to teach your daughter thrift by teach- 
ing her howtosew? Do you want to practice 
greater thrift in your home by knowing how 
to buy your textiles more economically? 
The bulletins bearing the information are 
free and are obtainable directly from the 
Department of Agriculture, through the 
chief of the division of publications. 

To illustrate, you can have these: Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 861, “‘Removal of Stains 
From Clothing and Other Textiles”; Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1089, “‘Selection and Care 
of Clothing”; Department Circular No. 2, 
‘‘Sewing for Girls’ Club Work”; U.S. Thrift 
Leaflet No. 5,“‘How to Remove Stains’; U.S. 
Thrift Leaflet No. 7, ‘‘Take Care of Your 
Clothing”; U. S. Thrift Leaflet No. 8, 
“Saving Materials and Money by Special 
Cleaning.” 

And if you happen to live in Connecticut, 
write to the Extension Division, Storrs, 
Connecticut, for Extension Bulletin No. 15, 
“Textiles; Buying, Cleaning and Reno- 
vating.” 

Home thrift has been carried yet another 
step by the specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture. They have made exhaustive 
tests to determine for you many ways of 
saving clothing by efficient and economical 
laundering. More clothes are worn out in 
the tub than on your back. Farmers’ Bulletin, 
Thrift Leaflet No. 5, ‘Saving Labor and 
Materials by Easier Laundry Methods,” hits 
the nail squarely on the head. And so does 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1099, “‘Home Laun- 
dering.” 


Easy Lessons on Thrift 


he easy to start a child on the safe and 
sane road of thrift providing you know how 
to do it. Saving their pennies isn’t the “open 
sesame” to future independence unless they 
are taught how to earn pennies. Hundreds 
of boys and girls under the department’s 
guidance have earned enough money to 
build new homes, send themselves through 
college and even set themselves up in busi- 
ness! So it’s worth any mother’s while to 
write to the department for U. S. Thrift 
Leaflet No. 19, ‘Teaching Thrift to Your 
Children’’; and for U. S. Thrift Leaflet No. 
20, “‘Thrift Standards for Boys and Girls.” 

Hundreds of housewives have found that 
they accomplish more in less time and with 
less worry and fatigue when they systemat- 
ically plan their household work and so far 
as possible follow schedules. And many 
have found that the keeping of household 


accounts is one of 
liest enemies of wee 
extravagance, Any. 
y can have fro 
the Department y 
Agriculture copy 
of Farmers’ Bui. 
letin No. 964 
“Farm House. 
hold Accounts 
that can bemad. 
to fit the City 
home as well 
From their fy. 
tension Division 
Manhattan, Kap. 
sas, women of tha 
state can have fre 
Kansas Extension By. 
letin X-Form No, 14 
‘Schedules in the 
Home,” or Kansas Fy. 
tension Bulletin x. 
Form No. 145 
“Tentative Weekl; 
Schedules.” : 
The United States Depar. 
ment of Agriculture has a lang 
and highly trained staff of food e. 
perts. Though almost everybody likes com 
bread, corn muffins and many other goo 
things made of corn meal, it is said that rel. 
tively few people really understand eithe 
the true value of corn meal as a food or the 
best ways of using it. But I want you to 
know that those women specialists in the 
Department of Agriculture’s kitchens said 
pretty nearly all there is to say on this sub. 
ject when they wrote Farmers’ Bulletin No, 
565, ‘Corn Meal as a Food and Ways of 

Using It.” 


Try New Ways of Cooking 


along the same line is Farmer’ 
Bulletin No. 955, “‘Use of Wheat Flour 
Substitutes in Baking,” and Farmers’ Bulk. 
tin No. 559, ‘‘Use of Corn, Kafir and Cov. 
peas in the Home.” 

Though every housewife may undei: 
how to prepare vegetables for the table, yet 
there is always something to be learned from 
the researches of the Government specialists. 
And so, though Farmers’ Bulletin No. 256, 
“Preparation of Vegetables for the Table,” 
may not make immediate appeal to the 
housewife, I can say that seldom have | 
shown one of these publications to a woman 
without hearing her remark: “Well, here's 
one thing I never heard-of before; I believe 
I'll try it.” 

That’s why we have these government 
specialists—to find out something new! 

You’ve heard it said that if everybody 
could fully appreciate the goodness of the 
Southern yam and even the common swetl 
potato, there would be no more marketing 
problems for those who grow the tubes 

There’s a lot to know about cooking sweet 
before one can expect to derive 

rom that food full measure of its goodness 

I want to call attention to a state publia- 
tion called “Cooking Sweet Potatoes.” Thi 
is published by the Extension Division 0 
the Georgia State University, Athens. Its 
number is Extension Bulletin No. 201. And 
though state publications are intended pr 
marily for residents of the states, I happe 
to know those officials at Athens well enoug! 
to believe they will gladly send a copy® 
this bulletin to such women outside the statt 
as ‘are interested enough to apply for it 
that is, as long as the supply permits. 


Learn How to Select Foods 


|b IS well worth while repeating that tw 
economy in feeding the family lies nots 
much in finding the grocer or butcher 
huckster who sells an article at a trifle les 
than his competitor as it lies in an under 
standing of what the body needs in the ¥4) 
of food and what foods furnish these things 
We have to have mineral matter—does thi 
come from meats or vegetables? We mus 
have protein—which foods are rich in this 
element, which ones poor? When we kno" 
what to buy because of a knowledge 
what the body needs, then we’re gaining ® 
economy. 
Which leads me straight to three of 
most interesting and valuable bulletins per 
put out by the United States Department® 
Agriculture. These bulletins are: Farme= 
Bulletin No. 808, “How to Select Foot 
1. What the Body Needs”; Farmers’ Be 
letin No. 817, “How to Svlect F 4 
2. Cereal Foods”; Farmers’ Sulletin 
824, “How to Select Foods. 3. Foods Ri 
in Protein.” 
In addition, there is Farmers Bulle 
No. 142, “Principles of Nutrition and } 
tritive Value of Food.” - 
When it comes to the problem of know’ 
the various cuts of meat and how to * 
them, you will find in Farmers’ Bullet’ 
391, “Economical Use of Meat ™ 
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shit 


A- 
rs 2 rouse frock that is thoroughly useful, yet so good-looking that 
chec hee well dressed under any circumstances, is made of excellent 


cor ng shade. 
or pink. Sizes, 34 to 42. Free Delivery. 


a Opry becoming is this blue chambray apron. Bands of white 


Material Gio’s waist line and the practical kets, while a sash of self 
Free Deng, a jaunty bow. Price $1.50. Colors—Copen. blue or pink. 
C-L 


only ac ~ Tgette of splendid quality makes this well-finished waist not 
the front to one’s wardrobe. Pleated frills trim 

izes, 36 to 44. “Fra he Tagg is $5. Colors—Flesh, white, bisque, navy. 
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Catalog 


Prices Have Come Down 


H DEAR, oh dear’ —you were thinking but a moment 
ago—“‘what shall we do for clothes this Fall?” 


Last year you bought as few things as you possibly 
could. “Prices will go down,” you promised yourself hope- 
fully—but prices stayed up and you kept right on wearing your 
old clothes. You had the children wear theirs, too! But this 
season there’s no such thing as “‘ making them do another year.” 


Now—7ODAY—comes your chance 


Following the great 20% discount campaign in May and 
June to reduce the high cost of living, inaugurated by 
John Wanamaker and which has swept the entire country, 
the prices of Fall and Winter clothes are now lower than 
last Spring— giving you a long awaited opportunity. 


By being last in the market, after it had broken, instead of 
before, we are able to pass on to you every possible advantag 
in price as well as in the latest New York Styles. . 


Send now—this moment—for Wanamaker’s Fall and Winter 
Fashion Mail Order Catalog. A request on a postal card brings 
this wonderful book to your door. 


Then sit quietly down in your own living rodm and shop with 
a pad and pencil. You will be wise if you make not a single 
plan for your own or the children’s Fall and Winter wardrobes 
until you have given a thorough study of the amazing offerings 
Wanamaker’s has gathered for you in the Fall and Winter 
Fashion Mail Order Catalog. - ; 


The pictures on this page give you only a faint idea of the 
scores of lovely, useful garments illustrated in the Catalog. 
There are styles and prices to suit every type and every purse. 


Mail a postal today—this moment—addressed Dept. A, 
saying ‘‘Send me your 1920-21 Fashion Mail Order Cata- 
log,’’ and it comes to you without delay—free of charge. 


p-$135 


Softest of pink batiste is used in lingerie illustrated, night- 
gown, vest chemise and bloomers. These pieces are 
daintily hemstitched, the nightgown hand-embroidered in 
blue and white. Bloomers finished with smartly tailored 
knee cuff. Vest chemise has well-fitted shoulder straps. 
D-L 833 — Bloomers — $1.35 — Sizes 23 to 27 

E-L 833 — Vest Chemise $1. — ‘* 36 to 44 

F-L 833 — Nightgown — $1.95 — ‘* 15, 16, 17 


$1. 
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G-L 800—Whowould have thought that matter-of-fact serge could 
take on enchantment? Yet it does in this model with its smart, full 
overskirt, its dropped waist line, its cunning dull grey and blue and 
red embroidery around skirt and cuffs. A wonderful value for 
$27.50. Colors—Navy blue only, contrasting wool and silk em- 
broidery. Sizes, 34 to 42. Free Delivery. 


H.-L 821—Imagine cunning, adorable daughter in this excellent quality cham- 


bray dress with its white poplin collar and dear little touch of hand embroidery! 


Can’t you see yourself tying the sash about her round little waist? Price $2.50, 
Colors—Blue, pink or buff. Sizes, 2 to 6 years. Free Delivery. 


J-L 810—The indispensable dark silk blouse is here developed in lovely soft 
striped taffeta. A flattering square collar is further enhanced by a close little 
pleating around its edge. Price $6.75. Colors— Background of navy, wistaria, 
dark brown, taupe with assorted stripes. Sizes, 36 to 44. Free Delivery. 


Write today, enclosing your check or post office order, describing the article 


on this page you want, and it will be sent at once, delivery prepaid. 
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THE HOUSE OF MASURY 
Makes Good Paints and Varnishes 


MASURY 


Send us your name and address, with 25 
cents, stamps, to pay packing and postage, 
and we'll mail to you our fine book, The 
Partnership of Paint. It treats of the 
domestic and industrial uses of Paints and 
Varnishes and would bring a dollar in any 
book store. Address us, please, at 48 Jay 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Makes the Spirit of Home 
Blossom 


Home is like a plant because it is forever casting off something 
old and adding something new. It blossoms with a new rug 
on occasion, a new lamp, new hangings, new furniture. Pleasant 
change is the true spirit of home-making—and there is no better 
way of making it blossom than by the intelligent use of paint. 


MASURY 


Varnishes 


are quality at its finest. Their purity is guaranteed. They 
are made with care for particular people and they stay fresh 
and bright indefinitely. Since 1835, the Masury house motto 
has been ‘“‘ Make it the best that can be made, or not at all.” 
The foremost group of Masury Products is the Masury Big 
Six led by Cosmolac, the one varnish for every purpose. All 
are sold by good paint stores, generally. 


Cosmolac is for use indoors or out. It covers all surfaces 
like glass. It gives protection against all weathers, against 
heat or cold, against soap or soap-powder. Cosmolac is not 
affected by heat, steam, hot or cold water nor marred by scuf- 
fing heels. It stays brilliant and satiny as the brush leaves it 
and will not turn white or cloudy. It does not craze, crack, 
blister or peel. 


Masury Perfection Flat White and Colors for walls and broad 
surfaces. They dry without gloss, without brush marks. Soft 
and restful to the eye and endure in a way peculiar to all 
Masury Products. Easily cleaned with soap and water. Many 
pastel tones—but only one grade, that comes not only of 
knowledge but the will to excel in sheer quality. 


Masury China Gloss White Enamel is really white. It covers 
woodwork with a smooth, hard coat that shimmers like moon- 
lit water. It is easily kept clean and is not dulled by soap 
and water. And it is as good for use on metals as it is for 
woodwork. 


Masury Liquid House Paints cannot be surpassed for outdoor 
use. They stay fresh and bright through severe weather 
punishment because they are pure lead and zinc paints—and 
so guaranteed. Many colors and tones. 


Masury Pure Colors in Oil are standard products used by 
first class painters for tinting white lead and zinc in mixing of 
paint for first grade work. They enjoy renown because they 
are true to name and nicety of requirement. Specify their use 
by your painter for satisfactory results from every point of view. 


Masury Superfine Colors are for use on motor cars, coaches 
and carriages. Insist upon them for your vehicle and you will 
get a first class result. Only a first class mechanic should use 
them. Masury Superfine Colors are used by the builders of 
the very finest of motor cars. 


John W. Masury &Son 


Factories, Brooklyn,N-Y. 
NewYork - Chicago - Minneapolis - San Francisco 
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A SERVICE FOR THE MILLIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 206) af 


Hlome,” about all you need to know. And single phase of domestic science which has 
between the covers of Farmers’ Bulletin been studied and demonstrated on such a 
No. 487, you will find some interesting high tremendous scale by both the Federal Gov- 
lights on the value of cheese as a food. This ernment and the individual states as the 
bulletin is entitled “Cheese and its Eco- conservation of food through canning, dry- 
nomical Use in the Diet.” } ing and preserving. 

Two more Department of Agriculture pub- There is no need to shy off from the can- 
lications to point out true economy in foods _ ning of fruits because sugar is scarce. Fruits 
are: Farmers’ Bulletin No. 871, “Fresh are being canned without sugar. There is a 
Fruits and Vegetables as Conservers of lot of government information free on this 
Other Staple Foods,” and Department of matter. ‘Home Canning by the One-Period 
Agriculture U. S. Thrift Leaflet No. 5, ““In- Cold-Pack Method,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 

nsive Ways of Keeping Food Cool.” 839, issued by the Department of Agricul- | 
The Kansas Extension Division, Man- ture, besides giving the “how” of modern 
hattan, Kansas, has put out a — piece canning in the home, in addition tells how 
of work, free to residents of the state, de- fruit can be put up without sugar. 
signed to show children the importance of 


eating proper food. This is a fairy tale, in- Suggestions for Canning 

troducing, figuratively, various parts of the 

body, and is entitled “A Strike in the Think RITE to the Department of Agriculture 
} Factory.’ Its number is Kansas Extension ¥V for this publication, if you are inter- 
v Bulletin X-Form No. 154. ested, at the same time asking them to send 


Residents of Texas have in Texas Exten- you copies of the various leaflets and press 
sion Bulletin B-53 a practical discourse on notices they have issued from time to time on 
diet, entitled ‘Food for the Family.” This sugarless canning. These extra publications 
can be had free upon application to the Ex- are not regularly listed by the Department, 
tension Division, Texas A. & M. College, but they have them on hand all the same. 
mt College Station, Texas. Then there is ‘Farm and Home Drying of 

The Indiana Extension Division, Purdue, Fruits and Vegetables,’’ Farmers’ Bulletin 
offers residents of the state Extension Leaf- No. 984, which is just as complete as the 
let 93, ‘Use Less Sugar,’’ and Extension canning bulletin and which leaped into last- 
Leaflet No. 90, revised, ‘‘The Use of Fish.” ing popularity at the outbreak of the war 

Vermonters can get from their Extension when first we really began to realize the im- 
Division, Burlington, ““Home Canning of portance of saving food. 


Fruit Juices Without Sugar,” Vermont Ex- Successful Community Drying Plant,” 
tension Brieflet No. 113. vere. Bulletin No. 916, will point out 9 e 
ow your community can get together and h ; ON th Ch 
School Lunches for Children do its drying of fruits and vegetables in a SJ e i. O 2 la S o1ce 
Spey problem of what to give the children _ while savings for Se ee Smart, dressy—every proportion right and give twice the 


for their school lunches has worried many To-day you will find the salting and fer- 
a mother who wanted the child to have menting of vegetables to preserve them a 
enough food, palatable food and, more im- practice confined almost exclusively to coun- 
portant still, the right kind of food’for its try homes. But there is no reason why the 
growing body. This problem has received a city housewife cannot follow suit. Farmers’ 
tremendous amount of study by both the Bulletin No. 881, ‘‘Preservation of Vege- 
United States Department of Agriculture tables by Fermentation and Salting,’’ tells 
and the state colleges. how—from start to finish. Right in the same 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 712, ‘School veinis States Relations Service No.22—A-81, 
Lunches,” is issued free by the U.S. Depart- ‘Canning, Preserving and Pickling,” which 
ment of Agriculture. The publication covers can be had free upon application to the 
the subject as fully as its title would lead one U.S. Department of Agriculture. ? 
to expect. In addition the department has Another States Relations Service publica- 
published “Food for Young Children,” tion of the Department of Agriculture— 
e Kansas Extension Division, Man- eats an oods With Steam Pressure 99 
hattan, Kansas, has published Extension Canner.” And still another from the States Wi ddin a ae eine rn Home- Making, as a Profession 
Bulletin X-Form No. 149, “School Lunches.” Relations Service, ‘‘ Making Vinegar in the e 


wear because they are reinforced by double thickness of 
fabric with patent interweaving stitches at seat and 
knees and between knees. 
Ali this extra service—and you pay no more 
than for ordinary suits. 


Sheahan, Kohn & Company 
CHICAGO 


Also Makers of ‘‘ Young American’’ 
Boys’ Long Pants Suits 


At Most 
Good Stores 


sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- | A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 
ing Cards, 75c. "Write for samples. eo fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 


cy 
The Extension Division at Storrs, Connecti- Home.” The latter is known as No. 99— L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il. ’ 
cut, through Extension Bulletin No. 16, A-96. ° a 
treats the subject of ‘Hot School Lunches,” * Send Me Your Hair You Can Be a Nurse E FAN 
while residents of the state of Ohio can have Preserving Muscadine Grapes, rf I will make your old hair new at little Study at home. Prepare quickly = 
upon application to the State Extension ap yous ta 030 weekly gad es- 
Division, University of Ohio, Columbus, HE very first time you are fortimate “ | class hair goods, toilet articles, perfumes, ce THE HOSPIT AL 
Extension Circular v5 No. 8, “The Rural enough to get hold of some muscadine _| gpizich feathers, corsets. cthing soe ate EXTENSION COURSE 
School Lunch.” grapes don’t waste time regretting that they _| not using. Write for liberal offer and free 


Beaut k. bi de int Hospital openings for those 
When it comes to the special uses of vari- were too good to last. Eat some fresh and switches, $2.50. Mail your hair today. a who can take two years’ 


ous foods and ways of preparing them, the then keep some when fresh grapes are not in ANNA AYERS, Dept. 405, Wigs $8 ~~ training. Catalog free. , afin, 
United States Department of Agriculture evidence. There isa Department of Agricul- | 39 W. Adams \t., Chicago. And Up ¥ | Philadelphia School for Nurses, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


has a veritable treasury of information that ture Farmers’ Bulletin that will tell you how — >A a Splend ids A 
_ZK Xmas Gif ry 


belongs to you. Here are some specific illus- to preserve them. It is No. 859, “Home a 


Send for large 
\ free cata- eek 
trations: -Preservation of Muscadine Grapes.” Farm- S for 32 while : 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1033, ‘“‘Muscadine Grape youlearn | eur 
Special Uses of Foods Paste,” will tell you how to make something prove that we can 0 ot silver $6.00, 2 inches wide, 4 inch 
very good to spread on slices of bread. While ron 
HE Use of Fruit as Food,” Farmers’ still another homemade muscadine product Oo FREE send us a dollar bill. 
Bulletin No. 293; “Mutton and its is explained in detail by Farmers’ Bulletin to replace those doing recon- » BOO pA. bh Dm fh 
Value in the Diet.” A ” _ struction work, Learn in spare Sands of Splendid makes 
e in the Diet, Farmers’ Bulletin No. No. 759, “‘Muscadine Grape Sirup. time. Graduates earn $18 to $30 per your Xmas shopping any list 
oe Fats and Their Economical Use in the There are just three more Department of iciralan” Wiese ternal tdete Q A Book are all you need. Send for 
ome,” l’armers’ Bulletin No. 469; ‘‘Sugar Agriculture publications on the list I have ago by Dr. O. J. Perkins. Thou _ the book oe NOW. aif? 
and its Value as Food,” Farmers’ Bulletin selected for calling attention to in this THE HOLMES CO. 
No. 535; “Honey and its Use in the Home,” article. They are: Farmers’ Bulletin No. have unusual social advantages. Fastest and most economical way 808 Elmwood, Providence, R.1 
Farmers’ Bulleti N d ”, to learn. Free outfits. Diplomas given. If 18 or over, write. 
S Bulletin No. 653. 900, ‘‘Homemade Fruit Butters”; Farm- Chicago School of Nursing, D2pt. 39, 116 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Supplementing this list are certain ones I ers’ Bulletin No. 1075, “‘ Unfermented Grape 
have selected from what the individual Juice—How to Make It”; and Farmers’ 
states have to offer. They are “Some Cold Bulletin No. 823, “Sugar Beet Sirup.” 

Milk Drinks,” Vermont Extension Brieflet But, on checking back, I find I have made 
No. 115, University of Vermont, Burlington; no mention of a most complete and up-to- 

Meats: Care and Cooking,” Winthrop date piece of work under cover of Farmers’ 
Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, Bulletin No. 807, “Bread and Bread Mak- 
South Carolina, Home Demonstration Course ing.” This is not a lot of platitudes, but much 1 
or Women, Series 3, No. 11; “A Balanced good instructive reading. 


Every Child Needs 
the Cord and Slide 


WILSON GARTER wi 


From day baby walks help it 
grow straight. No stooping 
shoulders with this supporter, 
no torn hose tops. The easiest 
garter made. 


Ration for the Family,” New Mexico Ex- In a later article I want to go into what the G ion & Dilwor th ty ET 1 to js 

tension Circular No. 60, Extension Division, American woman can get from her Govern- saa hn Gana 

College, New Mexico. ment in the way of valuable advice on mat-_ REAL Shoubier 

€ canning of fruits, vegetables and ters of health. OR N GE fine for home, athletics or 

e > i i i ss DITOR’s NoTE—This is the first of two articles , P . 

preserving of fruits constitute sub- Shaner Dawn on the MARMALADE At, Dealer’s or we mail post- 


ects which j 
) which in recent years have become of valuable literature that Uncle Sam will let you have for 


Na back if not the best ever. 


A. M. Wilson Co. 


made from wild bitter oranges. 


Superior in Quality and Flavor 
AT YOUR DEALER 


UseThis Chest FREE 


tion-wide interest. “There is perhaps no _ the asking. The second article will appear next month. 


48; iking New Home Ideas T 


Make your new home distinctive. Study the best 
creations of designers, architects and builders w 
masterpieces have become famous throughout America 
and abroad. Unusual and artistic Bungalows; Aero- 


Sent on 


< ~ and a great collection of 2 story homes, large and s: : 
FreetTria new and “different’’ types. Homes of appealing and 
Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles and in what beautiful exteriors and greatest interior comfort and 
designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont it saves. convenience. Get this unique idea book now; tear out 
protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust | Directfrom ad and attach $1.00 bill for postpaid copy. 
and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every ay to blue-print working plans of any home for few dollars. 
home. Lastsfor generations. Finest Xmas, wedding or = GA NICHOLS, INC. Dept. L-3, 307 8. W. National Bank 
birthda: Write today for new free to you. Bide. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
PIEDMO RED CEDAR HEST CO., Dept. P, Statesville, N.C. 
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She Final Glance 


Experiments with all sorts of recommended things, and hours spent 
in tedious, expensive treatments are no longer necessary for the 
woman who has adopted the regular use of Resinol Soap for her 
toilet. To her, that final glance usually reflects a clear, healthy skin. 
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There are three excellent reasons why Resinol 
Soap appeals so strongly to the woman who wishes 
to preserve or restore the fresh, youthful charm of 
her skin— 


First, it is a decidedly pleasing toilet soap, 
giving a refreshing, creamy and unusually cleans- 
ing lather in either hard or soft water. It invigo- 
rates while it cleanses. 


Then its ingredients are pure and wholesome. 
Resinol Soap has no trace of free alkali—that 
harsh, drying chemical which makes many soaps 
injurious to the skin and hair. 


But best of all it contains just enough of the 
soothing, Resinol qualities to help nature rid the 
complexion of blotches, roughness, enlarged pores, 
oiliness, etc., and keep the skin soft and velvety. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers in 


toilet goods. For trial-size cake, free, write Dept. 1-J, 


Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Soap 
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A Musical Omen 


WO women were married to musicians. 

T the one, a bride of a year, was pushing 

baby carriage in which were three fine 

habies—triplets, all girls. The other woman 

had been in the bonds of matrimony a 
couple of weeks. a 

“What children!” exclaimed the 

rried one. 
“yen replied the proud mother; “let 
me tell you the funniest coincidence. At 
our wedding supper the boys who played 
with my husband in the orchestra serenaded 
him, and they played ‘Three Little Maids 
from ‘The Mikado.’ Isn’t that funny?” 

At this the other bride turned pale. 
“Mercy!” she gasped. “At our wedding 
supper Tom’s friends serenaded him too, 
andthey rendered‘ The Sextet ’from‘ Lucia.’” 


Oh, Sir Walter! 


N AN English high school the question 

was asked: ‘‘What do you know about 
the introduction of tobacco in England?” 

The answer was: “Tobacco was intro- 
duced into England by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who said, ‘Be of good cheer, for we have this 
day lighted such a flame in England as, by 
God’s grace, shall never be extinguished.’” 


Both Had Experience 


HE motor car was driven by a deter- 
‘Tie looking woman who had. knocked 
a man down without, however, injuring him 
much. She did not try to get away. Instead, 
she stopped the car, descended to the solid 
earth and faced him manfully, or rather 
womanfully. 

sorry it happened,” she said grudg- 
ingly, “but it was all your fault. You must 
have been walking carelessly. I am an expe- 
rienced driver. I’ve been driving a car for 
seven years.” 

“Well,” replied her victim airily, “I’m 
not a novice myself. I’ve been walking for 
fifty-seven years!” 


How, Indeed? 


PATIENT said to a doctor: “I’m feeling 
very blue this morning, doctor.” 
_“What’s the matter?” asked the physi- 
cian. 
“Every time I feel my nose it hurts me.” 
“But you are not obliged to fedl your 
hose.” 
“But how can I tell whether it hurts 
unless I feel it?” 


Home Calisthenics 


~_ cheapest and simplest gymnasium 
in the world, and one that will exercise 
every bone and muscle in the body and dis- 
cover for you many new ones, is a flat piece 
of steel notched on one side, fitting tightly 
ina wooden frame and, after being greased 
on both sides, rubbed into a stick of wood 
laid lengthwise of a sawbuck. 


They Call it Service 


[WAS a scrubby little room in a scrubby 
little part of a scrubby little city’s scrub- 
urbs and the traveler didn’t approve at all. 
When he went to wash he found that there 
was no water for the basin, no soap to wash 
with and no towel to dry himself with. So 
he rang. Five minutes’ interim bringing no 
answer, he rang again, and then again and 
again, until his arm ached. At the end of 
twenty minutes a waiter of forbidding aspect 
opened the door. 
Did you ring?” he inquired in a bass, 
tumbling voice. 
Of course I did,” snapped the visitor. 
J Well,” said the waiter as he withdrew, 
don’t do it again. You'll wake the missis.” 


Life is Very Much Like 


ASAVINGs account in the bank. You 
get out all you put into it, and consid- 
erable interest besides. 

Winding country road. Although one 
cannot see far ahead, zest is given to the 
foeney by the fact that something new and 

oe will be revealed at every turn of 


of new spring bonnet. A.great deal of 
charm depends on the kind of a face that 
a out beneath it. 
quilt. Both require light 
i 
scesfl 4 ches to carry out the design 
. ‘our wife. You find it very trying at 
— but, all things considered, you would 
Want to do without it. 
i education. In order to make it really 
While one must share it with others. 
a. It has its seamy side, but it is 
Policy to wear it inside out. 


PHOTO. BY A. D. DART. FROM S&S. R. WINTERS 


The Largest Grapevine in the World 


acorns? more than an acre of ground with its scraggy growth, the 
Scuppernong grapevine here shown merits the unchallenged supremacy 
of being the largest in the world. It yields two tons of grapes every twelve 
months. Located on Roanoke Island, North Carolina, tradition has it that 
the colonists of Sir Walter Raleigh planted the ancient specimen. Historical 
evidence computes the age of the vine as extending through three centuries. 
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Stories and Books for Little Folk— 

Alice I. Hazeltine ...... 135 
Good Times at Small Cost— 

Charles Frederick Weller 138 
Extra! The Newspaper Minstrels 

are Out!—Helen J. Ferris. . . 142 
Why We Get Fat: V— 

William S. Sadler, M.D., and 

Lena K. Sadler, M.D. . . . 151 
A Service for the Millions— 

William Harper Dean 158 
They Can Keep a Secret— 

George Harold Dacy ..... 178 

Housekeeping 
You'll Like These Fruit Desserts— 

Mary Mason Wright. .... 102 
Are You a Can-Opener Cook?— 

Mary A. Wilson. ...... 105 
If Your Laundress Retires— 

Christine Frederick. ..... 106 


Housekeeping (Continued) Page 


When the Cook Goes Out— 
Harriet E. Coates 

How I Tamed My Housekeeping 
Job—Justine Cache 11 

Cornering the Mending Market— 
Mabel Martin... 126 


Interior Decoration 


Muslin and Cheesecloth, Patches 
and Dye—Rita Newbold Swain 44 


Fashions 
Color and Line in New Clothes— 
Designs by Harry Collins . . . 66 
Fashion Decrees Slender Lines— 
Designs by HarryCollins . .. 71 


All-Around Serge Frocks and Hats 
for Formal Wear— 
Designs by Harry Collins . . . 72 
Short But Wider Skirts Mark the 
Autumn Mode— 


Designs by Harry Collins . . . 74 
Lace is the Last Word in Fashion— 

Designs by Harry Collins . . . 77 
The Newest Sports Things for the 

Coming Season. ...... 78 


Autumn Hats for Every Kind of 
Daytime Wear 
To Meet the Needs of TwotoSix. . 83 
From Six to Twelve One Wears Such 
Clothes as These 
Smart Blouses to Complete the Suit. 86 
Fabrics for Fall and Winter— 
Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor- 


The Man and His Clothes— 

John Chapman Hilder . . . . 172 

Needlework 
Kerchiefs Save Time and Money— 

Hemstitched Lingerie From Paris— 

Mary Brush Williams . . . . 118 

Poetry 
Thou Shalt Not Kill— 

Little Miss Middle— 

Elisabeth Havens Burrowes. . . 64 
I’ve Been Thinkin’— 

Vera Bertels Griggs. . . ... 101 
Commonplace—Lillian Gard . . . 146 
A Fruitful Subject— 

Pauline Frances Camp. . . . 152 
A Wish—Strickland Gillilan. . . . 186 
Saw the Children Coming” — 

Roscoe Gilmore Stott. .... 192 


Miscellaneous 


Robinson Crusoe— 
A Page of Cut-Outs for the Chil- 
41 
How Many Wives are Making Ex- 
tra Money?— 


Manager of The Girls’ Club . . 112 
Helpful Home Journal Books. . . 171 
Looking Ahead for the Spring— 

J. Horace McFarland. ... . 197 


Scraps That He Picks Up 
ere, [here and Everywhere 


A Pinhead in the Universe 


Hew large is the universe—the space 
about us which contains the stars? Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, of the Mount Wilson Solar 
Observatory, has something to say on this 
subject which has startled his fellow as- 
tronomers. In an address at the annual 
meeting of the National Academy of Science 
held in Washington, D. C., in the latter part 
of April, he stated that there were reasons 
for thinking that the previous estimates of 
the size of the universe were too small. He 
announced that from observations and stud- 
ies which he has recently made, there was 
reason for believing that the stars which 
could be reached by the modern telescope 
might in some cases be ten times as far away 
as previously supposed. He placed the diam- 
eter of the universe at something like three 
hundred thousand light years—that is, it 
would take a beam of light about three 
hundred thousand years to pass across it. - 

When it is understood that light travels 
at a speed of one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles a second, a slight inkling 
may be gained of what this means. Some 
conception of it may be obtained from the 
following reflection: If the earth is consid- 
ered to represent the dimensions of space, 
‘as announced by Doctor Shapley, then the 
diameter of the earth’s orbit—not of the earth 
or the sun, but the path of the earth about the 
sun—would be represented by the diameter 
of an ordinary pinhead. 


She Ought to Have Been 


“*TXHOUGH Emily is not in society, she’s 
a duck of a girl.” e. 
“Then it’s a wonder she is not in the 
swim.” 


Two Negatives 


HE WAS dreadfully persistent and would 
not take “‘No” for an answer. At last 
she was thoroughly exasperated. 

“‘No,” she declared, “I wouldn’t marry 
you if you was the last man on earth! I 
don’t want nothing to do with you. Is that 
plain English?” 

“Tt’s plain enough,” said the suitor 
cheerfully, “but it isn’t English, you know.” 


He Had Been Hit 


B dor a glass of grape juice the comedian 
was telling of his hard lot to a friend. 
“It’s not a bit of good,” he finished. ‘I 
shall leave the stage.”’ 

His friend, in his inmost thoughts, agreed 
with him, but for the sake of politeness ex- 
postulated. ‘Oh, don’t do that!” he cried. 
“Tf you leave the stage you will be missed.”’ 

“Tt’s about time, too!”’ snapped the actor 
angrily. “I’m pretty sick of being hit!” 


A Natural Plea 


ee YOU want the shoulders padded?” 
asked the tailor of the mother who 
was buying a suit for her boy. 

“No, mamma,” pleaded her son, “tell him 
to pad the knickerbockers.” 


The Origin of Tariff 


~OUTHERNMOST in the Straits of Gi- 
braltar, and commanding the entrance to 
the Mediterranean, stands a fortress upon a 
promontory called to-day as it was in the 
days of the Moors—Tarifa. It was the cus- 
tom of the Moors to watch from this point 
all merchant ships and to issue from this 
stronghold and levy duties according to a 
fixed scale on all merchandise passing in or 
out of the straits; and this tribute at Tarifa 
was called by the maritime men a “tariff,” 
and the word became current in England, 
whose vessels formed a majority of those 
cleaving the seas. 


Where Salary Comes From 


“C*ALARY ” is from the Latin, sal (salt), be- 

ing derived from the early Roman cus- 
tom of compensating her military officers 
with provisions as well as with coin. The 
analogy may still be discerned in the expres- 
sion, ‘He is not worth his salt’””—that is, his 
perquisites. ‘“Supercilious” from supercil- 
ium, the eyebrow, is literally elevating the 
eyebrows with disdain. “Sierra” as in the 
Sierra Mountains aptly describes the ser- 
rated appearance of this range, the word 
being Spanish for “saw.” A “cur” from the 
Latin curtus is philologically a dog with its 
tail cut short; hence also the word “‘curtail” 
with its amplifications. And curiously we 
find “saunterer” sprung from La Sainte 
Terre (the Holy Land), whitherward pilgrims 
were wont leisurely to journey. 


Do 
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You can never mislay this 
little tool, the Spreader, 
beoause it is the Stop- 
per, also 


The. chilg>that does not brea 
. an_unusual child, indeed. 
nothing handier and nothing 
cient than LePage’s for m 
making children’s furniture 
Keep a tube handy 


There is 
more 
ending or 
and toys, 


-and please make 
dolly well, 


Making glad the heart of achild! Is there 
any joy greater? To give joy, is to reap 
joy. And in proportion to the joy we put 
into our “making and mending” just that 
much joy comes back to us. 


To mend a far in silk, glue a 
piece of same fabric under- 
neath the wnt. This holds the 
torn edgesXin direct contact. 
LePage’s not discolor the 
goods 


For fifty years LePage’s has been “‘making-~ 
and mending” all over the world. Few 
households are without it. The careful 
housewife knows that when nothing else 
will do but glue, nothing but the best will 
do. That’s the reason LePage’s is uni- 
versally demanded. 


Do not put off ’til tomorrow the mending Coser the betoms of your Bock 
you can dotoday—and you'll be surprised Ths pre- 


at the money LePage’s will save you. vents scratching the table-top. 


LePage’s is unrivaled in this - 
sort of work 


Never be without a tube in the house. 
Dealers everywhere sell LePage’s. Have 
a tube of LePage’s China Cement handy 


or 


u 
It wili hold floor 


Le é 
tiles, too, when nothing cise 
will do 


| pan oe like also; it mends china, glass, crockery and 
age’s for paper : ‘ 
q work. Will not a. . 
discolor the most RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY - 
delicate paper Laboratory and Factory, Gloucester, Mass. | 
= tile 


GLUE 
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Light as a Feather— 


af Warm as Feathers— 


: Did you ever watch a hen go to roost in a cold hen- 
house? She fluffs and fluffs her feathers until she looks 


ee twice her normal size. She does by instinct what science 


has taught men to do by reasoning. 
nt The fluffing out of the hen’s feathers increases the 
amount of air imprisoned in her feathers. These air 
spaces keep the warmth of the body in and the cold of 
the night out. They form a blanket of feathers. 
This principle of warmth keeps all the animals from 
freezing in the winter. Their coats are heavier and 
‘shaggier so that the air spaces may be multiplied and 
increase their ability to resist cold. 

Nashua Woolnap Blankets are woven on this prin- 
ciple of warmth. Their deep, fluffy nap . imprisons 
countless air spaces and keeps the sleeper warm by 
holding in the warmth of the body and holding out 
the cold. 

Further information on the warmth and strength 
of Nashua Woolnap Blankets sent free upon a request 
for “‘Nature’s Blankets.” 

We recommend for double beds, sizes 72 x 84; for 
q three-quarter beds, 66 x 80; for single beds, 60 x 80. 
“, Nashua Blankets are woven full size. Identify by 
the ticket and woven label. 

Send twenty-five cents in coin for doll blanket, size 
16 x 20, in pink or blue border or plaid. 


Amory, Browne 2 Co, 


i Dept. 218, Box 1206, Boston 1, Mass. 


Lancaster Kalburnie Ginghams _ 


25 cents 
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Delicious Vegetable Fat 
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